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Now diſcharge my promiſe, and complete my de- 
ſign, of writing the Hiſtory of the Decline and 


Fall of the Roman Empire, | both in the Weſt and 
the Eaft. The whole period extends from the age of 


| Trajan and the Antonines, to the taking of Conftan- 


tinople by Mahomet the ſecond ; and includes a re- 
view of the Cruſades and the ſtate of Rome during; 
the middle ages. Since the publication of the firſt 


volume, twelve years have elap ſed; twelve years, ac- 


cording ta my wiſh, e of health, of leiſure, and of 


* 


6c perſeverance. I may now congratulate my deliver- 
ance from a long and laborious ſervice, and my ſa- 
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1 e 1 
tisfaction will be pure and perfect, if the public favour 
3H | ſhould be extended to the concluſion of my work. 


=. | It was my firſt intention to have collected under 
| | one view, the, numerous authors, of every age and 
| | language, from whom I have derived the materials of 
this hiſtory; and J am ſtill convinced that the apparent 
. oſtentation would be more than compenſated by real 
uſe. If I have renounced this idea; if I have declined 
an undertaking which had obtained the approbation 
of a maſter-artiſt *, my excuſe may be found in, the 
extreme difficulty of afligning a proper meaſure to ſuch 
a catalogue. A naked lift of names and editions would 
not be ſatisfactory either to myſelf or my readers: the 
characters of the principal Authors of the Roman and 


Byzantine Hiſtory, have been occalionally connected 


* with the events which they deſcribe ; 3 4 more copious 


; and critical enquiry might indeed deſerve, but it would 
demand, an elaborate volume, which might ſwell by 


degrees into a general library of hiſtorical writers, 
.. * * Dr: Robertſon'? Preface to his Hiſtory of America. | 
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For the proſent I ſhall content myſelf with renewing 


my ſerious proteſtation, , that I have always endeavoured 


to draw from the fountain-head-; that my curioſity, 
as well as a ſenſe of duty, has always urged me to 


ſtudy the originals; ; and that, if they have ſometimes 


cluded my ſearch; I have carefully marked the ſe- 
condary evidence, on whoſe faith a paſſage or a fact 
were reduced to depend. 


fr 


& ſhall Fes vill "R banks of the lake of e wi 


4 country which I have known and loved from my early 


youth. Under a mild government, amidſt a beauteous 


landſkip, in a life of leiſure and independence, and 


among a people of eaſy and elegant manners, I have 


enjoyed, and may again hope to enjoy, the varied 
pleaſures of retirement and ſociety. But I ſhall ever 


glory i in the name and character of an eee 1 


am proud of. my birth in a free and enlightened coun- 
try; and the approbation of that country is the beſt and 


moſt honourable reward of my labours. Were I am- 


A 2 bitious 


a 


3 
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bitious of any other Patron than the public, I would 


inſcribe this work to a Stateſman, who, in a long, 


a ſtormy, and at length an unfortunate adminiſtration, 
had many political opponents, ala without a per- 
ſonal enemy: who has retained, in his fall from power, 
many faithful and diſintereſted friends; and who, 
under the preſſure of ſevere infirmity, enjoys the 
lively vigour of his mind, and the felicity of his in- 
comparable temper. | Loy Nonrn will permit me to 
exprels the feelings of friendſhip in the language of 


truth: but even truth and friendſhip ſhould be filent, 
if he ſtill diſpenſed the favours of * crown. Mg 


In a remote ſolitude, vanity may till whiſper in my 


ear, that my readers, perhaps, may enquire, whether, 


in the concluſion of the preſent work, I am now taking 


an everlaſting farewell. They ſhall hear all that 1 
know myſelf, all that I could reveal to the moſt in- 


- & IP- ” . | . 44 
timate friend. The motives of action or filence are 
now equally balanced; nor can I pronounce in my 
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moſt ſecret thoughts, on which fide the ſcale will pre- 


ponderate. 3 * cannot diſſemble that ſix ample quartos 


muſt” have tried, and may have exliauſted, the indul- 
gence of the Public; that, in the repetition of fimilar 
attempts, a ſucceſsful Author” has much more to loſe, 
than he can hope to gain; that I am now deſcending 
into the vale of years; and that the moſt reſpectable of 
my countrymen, the men whom I aſpire to imitate, have 


reſigned the pen of hiſtory about the ſame period of | 


their lives. Yet I conſider that the annals of ancient 
and modern times may afford many rich and intereſting 
ſubjects; that I am till poſſeſſed of health and leiſure ; 


that by the practice of writing, ſome ſkill and facility 
muſt be acquired; and that in the ardent purſuit of 


truth and knowledge, I am not conſcious of decay. 
To an active mind, indolence is more painful than la- 
bour ; and the firſt months of my liberty will be oc- 
cupied and amuſed in the excurſions of curioſity and 
taſte. By ſuch temptations, I have been ſometimes 
ſeduced from® the rigid "duty even of a pleaſing and 
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voluntary taſk': - but my time will now be my own; 
and in the uſe or abuſe of independence, I ſhall no 
longer fear my own: reproaches or thoſe of my friends. 
Lam fairly entitled to, a year of jubilee: next ſummer 
and the following winter will 'r apidly paſs away; 
and experience only can determine whether I ſhall 
ſtill prefer the freedom and variety of ſtudy to the 


deſign and compoſition. of à regular work, which 


% 


animates, while it configes, the daily application of 


the Author. Caprice, and accident may influence my 
choice; hut the dexterity of ſelf-love will contrive to 


applaud either active induſtry, or philoſophic repoſe. 
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P. . 1 ſhalt embrace: this opporturüty of introducing two! verbal 
Me which have not conveniently offered” themſelves to my 


notice. 1. As often as J uſe the definitions of beyond the Alps, the 


Rhine, the Danube, &c. 1 generally ſuppoſe myſelf at Rome, and 
Afterwirds at Conftantinople ; - without obſ bſerving whether this relative 
geography may agree with the local, but variable, ſituation of the 
reader, or the hiſtorian. 2. In proper names of foreign, and eſpe- 
cially of Oriental origin, it ſhould be always our aim to expreſs in 
our Engliſh verſion, a faithful copy of the original. But this rule, 
which is founded on a juſt regard to uniformity and truth, muſt 
often be relaxed; and the exceptions will be limited or enlarged by 
the cuſtom of the language and the taſte of the interpreter. Our 
alphabets may be often defective: a harſh ſound, an uncouth ſpel- 
ling, might offend the ear or the eye of our countrymen ; and ſome 
words, notoriouſly corrupt, are fixed, and, as it were, naturaliſed 
in the vulgar tongue. The prophet Mohammed can no longer be 
ſtripped of the famous, though improper appellation of Mahomet : 


the well-known cities of Aleppo, Damaſcus, and Cairo, would al- 


moſt be loſt in the ſtrange deſcriptions of Haleb, Demaſhbk, and 41 
Cahira : the titles and offices of the Ottoman empire are faſhioned 


: by the practice of three hundred years; and we are pleaſed to blend 


the three Chineſe monoſyllables, Con-#-tzee in the reſpectable name 
of Confucius, or even to adopt the Portugueſe corruption of Man- 
darin. But I would vary the uſe of Zoroaſter and Zerduſti, as I 
5 drew 


: iS. 
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| | drew my information from Greece or Perſia ; ſince our connection 1 

. 5 with India, the genuine Timour is reſtored to the throne of Tamer- 9 

| lane: our moſt corre& writers have retrenched the Al, the ſuper- 4 
N 1 fluous article, from the Koran; and we eſcape an ambiguous termi- 3 F 


nation, by adopting MAgſſem inſtead of Muſulman, in the plural 
number. In theſe, and in a thouſand examples, the ſhades of 
diſtinction are often minute; and I can. feel, where I cannot ex- 


* p Coo 


| plain, the moti ves of my choice. 5 3 Fe: 
| $7 At the end of the Hiſtory, the reader will find a General Index | 
to the Six Volumes, which has been drawn up by a perſon 
frequently employed in works of this nature. Art 
« | Og 
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Zeno and Anaſtaf rus, Emperors of the Eaft. — Birth, 

Education, and firſt Exploits of Theodoric the Oftro- 
goth.—His Invaſion and Conqueſt of 1 zaly. — The 
Gothic Kingdom of Ttaly.—State of the Weft. — Mili- 
tary and Civil Government. —The Senator Boethius, — 
Laſt Achs and Death of Theodoric. 


F TER the fall of the Reins 8 in the Weſt, an in- 
terval of fifty years, till the memorable reign of Juſtinian, XXXIX. 
is faintly marked by the obſcure names and imperfe& annals 4.-P. 

of Zeno, Anaſtaſius, - and Juſtin, who ſucceſſively aſcended the kg 


throne of Conſtantinople, - During the ſame period, Italy revived 


and flouriſhed under the government of a Gothic king, who might 
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455-475. 
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have deſerved” a ſtatue ata the ben and braveſ of the ”— 


Romans. 1 


% 0 


Tuxopoxie the Oftrogoth, the fourteenth ! in lineal "IN of 


the royal line of the Amali', was born in the neighbourhood of 


Vienna“ two years after the death of Attila. A recent victory had 


reſtored the independence of che Oſtrogoths; and the three brothers, 
Walamir, Theodemir, and Widimir, who ruled that warlike nation 
with united counſels, had ſeparately pitched their habitations in 


tie fertile though deſolate province of Pannonia. The Huns ſtill 


the diſtant camp of his brother in the ſame auſpicious moment that 


threatened their revolted ſubjects, but their haſty attack was repelled 


by the ſingle forces of Walamir, and the news of his victory reached 


the favourite concubine of Theodemir was delivered of a ſon and 
heir. In the eighth year of his age, Theodoric was reluctantly 
yielded by his father to the public intereſt, as the pledge of an 
alliance which Leo, emperor of the Eaſt, had conſented to purchaſe 
by an annual ſubſidy of three hundred pounds of gold. The 
royal hoſtage was educated at Conſtantinople with care and ten- 
derneſs. His body was formed to all the exerciſes of war, his mind 
was expanded by the habits of liberal converſation ; he frequented: 
the ſchools of the moſt ſkilful maſters ; but he diſdained or neg- 


lected the arts of Greece, and ſo ignorant did he always remain of 


the firſt elements of ſcience,, that a. rude mark was contrived to re- 


* Jornandes. (de Rebus Geticis, o. 13, 14.. &c- Stockholm, 1699.) Iabours to connect this. 


p. 629, 630. edit. Grot.)' has drawn the pe- genealogy with the legends or tracitions oF; 


digree of Theodoric from Gapt, one of the his native country. 

Anſes or Demi-gods who lived about the More correctly on the banks of the lake 
time of Domitian. Caſſiodorius, the firſt: Pelſo (Nieuſiedler- ſee) near Carnuntum, al- 
who celebrates the royal race of the Amali moſt on the ſame ſpot where Marcus Anto- 
(Variar. viii. 5. ix. 25. x. 2. xi. 1.), reckons ninus compoſed his meditations (Jornandes,.. 
the grandſon of Thegdoric as the xviith.in c. 52. p. 659. Severin Pannonia Illuſtrata, 
deſcent. Peringſciold (the Swediſh commen- p. 22. Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. i. 
tator of Cochlœus. Vit. Theodoric. p. 251, p. 350.) | 
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OF THE: ROMAN: EMPIRE: 


preſent the ſignature of the iliterate king of Italy*. As ſoon as he C H A P. 


XXXIX. 


3 


had attained the age of eighteen, he was reſtored to the wiſhes of — 
the Oſtrogoths, whom the emperor aſpired to gain by liberality and 


confidence. 


Walamir had fallen in battle; the youngeſt of the 


brothers, Widimir, had led away into Italy and Gaul an army of 
Barbarians, and the whole nation acknowledged for their king the 


father of Theodoric. 


His ferocious ſubjects admired the ſtrength 


and ſtature of their young prince; and he ſoon convinced them 


that he had not degenerated from the valour of his anceſtors. At 
the head of ſix thouſand volunteers he ſecretly left the camp in queſt 


of adventures, deſcended the Danube as far as Singidunum or Bel- 
grade, and ſoon returned to his father with the ſpoils of a Sarmatian 


king whom he had vanquiſhed and ſlain. 


Such triumphs, however, 


were productive only of fame, and the invincible Oſtrogoths were 
reduced to extreme diſtreſs by the want of clothing and food. 
They unanimouſly reſolved to deſert their Pannonian encampments, 
and boldly to advance into the warm and wealthy neighbourhood 


of the Byzantine court, which already maintained in pride and 


luxury ſo many bands of confederate Goths. After proving by ſome 


acts of hoſtility that they could be dangerous, or at leaſt trouble- 


ſome enemies, the Oſtrogoths ſold at a high price their reconcili- 
ation and fidelity, accepted a donative of lands and money, and 


were entruſted with the defence 


3 The four firſt letters of his name (9804) 
were inſcribed on a gold plate, and when it 
was fixed on the paper, the king drew his pen 
through the intervals (Anonym. Valeſian. ad 
calcem Amm. Marcellin. p. 722.). This au- 
thentic fact, with the teſtimony of Procopius, 
or at leaſt of the contemporary Goths (Gothic. 
J. i. c. 2. p. 311.), far outweighs the vague 
Je! of Ennodius . Opera, tom. i. 


B 2 


of the lower Danube, under the 


P- 1596.) and Theophanes (Chronograph. 
p- 112.) 

+ Statura eſt quæ reſignet proceritate reg- 
nantem (Ennodius, p. 1614.). The biſhop 
of Pavia (I mean the ecclefiaftic who wiſhed 
to be a biſhop) then' proceeds to celebrate the 
complexion, eyes, hands, &c, of his ſore- 
reigh, 


command 
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474—491- 
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TRE DECLINE" AND FALL 


command of Theodoric, ho ſucceeded after: his an. 8 death to 


the hereditary throne of the Amali*, l 

An hero, deſcended from a race of kings, muſt RP deſpiled the 
baſe Iſaurian who was inveſted with the Roman purple, without any 
endowments of mind or body, without any advantages of royal birth, 


or ſuperior qualifications. | ' After the failure of the Theodoſian line, 


the choice of Pulcheria and of the ſenate might be juftified in ſome 
meaſure by the characters of Martian and Leo, but the latter of 
theſe princes confirmed and diſhonoured his reign by the perſidious 
murder of Aſpar and his ſons, who too rigorouſly exacted the debt 


of gratitude and obedience. The inheritance of Leo and of the Eaſt 


was peaceably devolved on his infant grandſon, the ſon of his 
daughter Ariadne; and her Iſaurian huſband, the fortunate Fraſca- 
lifſeus, exchanged that barbarous ſound for the Grecian appellation 
of Zeno. After the deceaſe of the elder Leo, he approached with 
unnatural reſpect the throne of his ſon, humbly received, as a gift, 
the ſecond rank in the empire, and ſoon excited the public ſuſpicion 
on the ſudden and premature death of his young colleague, whoſe 


life could no longer promote the ſucceſs of his ambition. But the 


palace of Conſtantinople was ruled by female influence, and agitated 
by female paſſions: and Verina, the widow of Leo, claiming his 
empire as her own, pronounced a fentence of depoſition againſt 
the worthleſs and ungrateful ſervant on whom ſhe alone had be- 
ſtowed the ſceptre of the Eaſt". As ſoon as ſhe ſounded a revolt 
in the ears of Zeno, he fled with precipitation into the mountains 
of Ifauria, and her brother Baſiliſcus, already infamous by his African 


5 The tate of the Oſtrogoths, and the firſt © Theophanes (p. 111. ) inſerts a copy of her 
years of Theodoric, are found in Jornandes Jacred letters to the provinces : Ke r BN ẽð 
de. 52—56. P · 689 — 696. and Malchus (Ex- nrg 8 . K OT) Tpoxepnoapela Baoma Tpxc = 
cerpt. Legat. p. 78—80.), who erroneouſly x«M\goa, e. Such female pretenſions would 
ſtyles him the ſon of Walamir. have aſtoniſhed the ſlaves of the Art Cæſars. 


expedition, 
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expedition” , was unanimouſly proclaimed by the ſervile ſenate. But C. H. A F. 


the reign of the uſurper was ſhort and turbulent. Baſiliſcus pre- 
ſumed to aſſaſſinate the lover of his ſiſter; he dared to offend the 
lover of his wife, the vain and inſolent Harmatius, who, in the 


midſt of Aſiatic luxury, affected the dreſs, the demeanour, and the 


ſurname of Achilles'. By the conſpiracy of the malecontents, Zeno 
was recalled from exile, the armies, the capital, the perſon of Baſi- 
liſcus, were betrayed, and his whole family was condemned to the 
tong agony of cold and -hunger by the inhuman conqueror, who 
wanted courage to encounter or to forgive his enemies. The haughty 
ſpirit of Verina was ſtill incapable of ſubmiſſion or repoſe. She 
provoked the enmity of a favourite general, embraced his cauſe as. 
ſoon as he was diſgraced, created a new emperor in Syria and Egypt, 
raiſed an army of ſeventy thouſand men, and perſiſted to the laſt 
moment of her life in a fruitleſs rebellion, which, according to the 
faſhion of the age, had been predicted by Chriſtian hermits and 
Pagan magicians. While the Eaſt was afflicted by the paſſions of 
Verina, her daughter Ariadne was diſtinguiſhed by the female vir- 
tues of mildneſs and fidelity ; ſhe followed her huſband in his exile, 
and after his reſtoration ſhe implored his clemency in favour of 
her mother. On the deceaſe of Zeno, Ariadne, the daughter, the 
mother, and the widow of an emperor, gave her hand and the Im- 
perial title to Anaſtaſius, an aged domeſtic of the palace, who ſur- 
vived his elevation above twenty-ſeven years, and whoſe character 
is. atteſted by the acclamation. of the people, Reign as you have 


« lived?!” 


7 Vol. iii. p. 477— 480. | various articles of the Lexicon of Suidas. 

s Suidas, tom. i. p. 332, 333. edit, Kuſter. The Chronicle of Marcellinus (Imago Hiſto- 

a The contemporary hiſtories of Malchus riz) are originals for the reigns of Zeno and 
and Candidus are loſt ;, but ſome extralts or Anaſtaſius ; and I muſt acknowledge, almoſt 
fragments have been Gerd by Photius (Ixxviii. for the laſt time, my obligations to the large 
Ixxix. p. 109—102.), Conſtantine Porphyro- and accurate collections of Tillemont (Hiſt. 
genitus (Excerpt. Leg. p. 78—g7.), and in des Emp. tom. vi. p. 472—652.)- | 
6 Whatever 


XXXIX. 
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Of Anaſta- 
ſius. 
AD. 
491—518. 
Apr, 11. July 8. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


by Zeno on the king of the Oſtrogoths; the rank of patrician-and 
conſul, the command of the Palatine troops, an equeſtrian ſtatue, 
a treaſure in gold and filver of many thouſand pounds, the name of 
ſon, and the promiſe of a rich and honourable wife. As long as 
Theodoric condeſcended to ſerve, he ſupported with courage and 
fidelity the cauſe of his benefactor: his rapid march contributed to 
the reſtoration of Zeno; and in the ſecond revolt, the Walamzirs, as 


they were called, purſued and preſſed the Aſiatic rebels, till they 


left an eaſy victory to the Imperial troops. But the faithful ſer- 
vant was fuddenly converted into a formidable enemy, who ſpread 


the flames of war from Conſtantinople to the Adriatic z many 


flouriſhing cities were reduced to aſhes, and the agriculture of 
Thrace was almoſt extirpated by the wanton cruelty of the Goths, 
who deprived their captive peaſants of the right hand that guided 
the plough'”'. On ſuch occaſions, Theodoric ſuſtained the loud and 
ſpecious reproach of diſloyalty, of ingratitude, and of inſatiate avarice, 
which could be only excuſed by the hard neceſſity of his ſituation, 
He reigned, not as the monarch, but as the miniſter of a ferocious 
people, whoſe ſpirit was unbroken by ſlavery, and impatient of real 
or imaginary inſults. - Their poverty was incurable : ſince the moſt 
liberal donatives were ſoon diſſipated in waſteful luxury, and the 
moſt fertile eſtates became barren in their hands; they deſpiſed, but 
they envied, the laborious provincials ; and when their ſubſiſtence 
had failed, the Oſtrogoths embraced the familiar reſources of war 


Whatever fear or affection could beſtow, was profuſely laviſhed 


1 


1% In ipſis congreſſionis tuæ foribus ceſſit 
invaſor, cum prefugo per te ſceptra redderen- 
tur de ſalutæ dubitanti. Ennodius then pro- 
ceeds (p. 1596, 1597. tom. i. Sirmond.) to 


tranſport his hero (on a flying dragon?) into 


Ethiopia, beyond the tropic of Cancer. The 
evidence of the Valeſian fragment (p. 717.), 
Liberatus (Brev. Eutych. c. 25. Pp. 118.), and 


Theophanes (p. 112.), is more ſober and ra- 
tional, 
This cruel practice is ſpecially imputed 


to the Triarian Goths, leſs barbarous, as it 


ſhould ſeem, than the Walamirs : but the ſon 
of Theodemir is charged with the ruin of 
many Roman cities (Malchus, Excerpt. leg. 


P- 95+) 


and 
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and rapine. Tt had been the wiſh of Theodoric (ſuch at leaſt waz CHAP. 


XXXIX. 


his declaration), to lead a peaceful, obſcure, obedient life, on the-; 


confines'of Scythia, till the Byzantine court, by ſplendid and falla- 
eious promiſes, "ſeduced him to attack a confederate tribe of Goths, 
| who had been engaged in the party of Baſiliſcus. He marched 
from his ſtation in Mæſia, on the ſolemn aſſurance that before he 
reached Adrianople he ſhould' meet a plentiful. convoy of proviſions, 
and a reinforcement of eight thouſand horſe and thirty thouſand 
foot, while the legions of Aſia were encamped at Heraclea to ſecond: 
his operations. Theſe meaſures were diſappointed by mutual jea- 
louſy. As he advanced into Thrace, the ſon of Theodemir found an 
inhoſpitable ſolitude, and his Gothic followers, with an heavy train 
of horſes, of mules, and of waggons, were betrayed by their guides 
among the rocks and precipices of Mount Sondis,. where he was 
aſſaulted by the arms and invectives of Theodoric the ſon of Triarius. 


From a neighbouring height, his artful rival harangued the camp- 
of the Walamirs, and branded their leader with the opprobrious 


names of child, of madman, of perJured traitor, the enemy of Lis 
blood and nation. Are you ignorant,” exclaimed the ſon of Tria- 


rius, © that it is the conſtant policy of the Romans to deſtroy the 


„ Goths by each others ſwords ? Are you inſenſible that the 
“ victor in this unnatural conteſt will be expoſed, and juſtly ex- 
“ poſed, to their implacable revenge? Where are thoſe warriors, 


“ on foot like ſlaves, through the deſerts of Thrace; thoſe men who 


« were 3 by the hope of meaſuring gold with a buſhel, thoſe 


3 | * brave 


my kinſmen and thy own, whoſe widows now lament that their 
lives were ſacrificed to thy raſh. ambition? Where is the wealth. 
„ which thy ſoldiers poſſeſſed when they were firſt allured from 
„their native homes to enliſt under thy ſtandard ? Each of them 
was then maſter of three or four horſes; they now follow thee 
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8 THE vproLNE AND: FALL 
0 50 Ba brave men YI are as free and as niche: as ; ckyſelf A language 
po well ſuited to the temper of the Goths, cxcited clamour and dif- 
- content 3 and the ſon of Theodemir, apprehenſive of being left 
alone, was compelled to embrace his 1 2 aun and to imitate the - 
example of Roman perfidy**. 55 
He under- In every ſtate of his fortune, the prudence and mne of Theodoric 
takes the 
conqueſt of Were equally conſpicuous ; whether he threatened Conſtantinople at 
15 489. the head of the confederate Goths, or retreated with a faithful band 


to the mountains and ſea- coaſt of Epirus. At length the accidental 


death of the ſon of Triarius deſtroyed the balance which the 
Romans had been ſo anxious to preſerve, the whole nation ac- 


knowledged the ſupremacy of the Amali, and the Byzantine court 


ſubſcribed an ignominious and oppreſſive treaty * The ſenate had 
already declared, that it was neceſſary to chuſe a party among the 
Goths, ſince the public was unequal to the ſupport of their united 


forces; a ſubſidy of two thouſand pounds of gold, with the ample 


pay of thirteen thouſand men, were required for the leaſt conſi- 
derable of their armies ** ; and the Iſaurians, who guarded not the 


empire but the emperor, enjoyed, beſides the privilege of rapine, 


an annual penſion of five thouſand pounds. The ſagacious mind of 
Theodoric ſoon perceived that he was odious to the Romans, and 


ſuſpected by the Barbarians ; he 


+ "OP Jornandes (c. 56, 57. p. 696.) diſplays 


the ſervices of Theodoric, confeſſes his re- 


wards, but diſſembles his revolt, of which 
fuch curious details have been preſerved by 
Malchus (Excerpt. Legat. p. 78—97.). Mar- 
cellinus, a domeſtic of Juſtinian, under whoſe 


ivth conſulſhip (A. D. 534.) he compoſed his 


Chronicle (Scaliger, Theſaurus Temporum, 


P. ii. p. 34 57. ), betrays his prejudice and 


paſſion : : in Grzciam debacchantem . . . Ze- 
nonis munificentia pene pacatus .'. besen lis 
nunquam ſatiatus, &c. 


underſtood the popular murmur, 


1 As he was riding in his own camp, an 
unruly horſe threw him againſt the point of a 


ſpear which hung before a tent, or was fixed 


on a waggon (Marcellin. in Chron. Eva- 
grius, I. iii. c. 25.). 


1 See Malchus (p. 91. ), and Evagrius 
(I. ui. c. 35.). 


'5 Malchus, p. 85. In a üngle action, a 


which was decided by the ſkill and diſ- 


cipline of n Theodozic could loſe 


5000 men. 
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that his ſubjects were expoſed in their frozen huts to :atolerable 


and he prevented the painful alternative of encountering the Goths, 
as the champion, or of leading them to the field as the enemy, of 
Zeno. Embracing an enterpriſe worthy of his courage and am- 
bition, Theodoric addreſſed the emperor in the following words: 
«. Although your ſervant is maintained in affluence by your libe- 
e rality, graciouſly liſten to the wiſhes of my heart! Italy, the 
« -inheritance of your predeceſſors, and Rome itſelf the head an! 
„ miſtreſs of the world, now fluQuate under the violence and 
% oppreſſion of Odoacer the mercenary. Direct me, with my 
% national troops, to march againſt the tyrant. If I fall, you 
ee will be relieved from an expenſive and troubleſome friend: If, 
* with the Divine permiſſion, I ſucceed, I ſhall govern in your 


CHAP. 
XXXIX. 


hardſhips, while their king was diſſolved in the luxury of Greece,. 


© name, and to your glory, the Roman ſenate, and the Part of the - 


republic delivered from ſlavery by my victorious arms.” The 
propoſal of Theodoric was accepted, and perhaps had been ſuggeſted, 
by the Byzantine court. But the forms of the commiſſion or grant, 
appear to have been expreſſed with a prudent ambiguity, which 
might be explained by the event; and it was left doubtful, whether 
the conqueror of Italy ſhould reign as the Lieutenant, the vaſſal, or 
the ally of the emperor of the Eaſt *, | | | 

Ihe reputation both of the leader and of the war diffuſed an uni- 
verſal ardour ; the Walamirs were multiplied by the Gothic ſwarms 
already engaged in the ſervice, or ſeated in the provinces, of the 
empire; and each bold Barbarian, who had heard of the wealth 
and beauty of Italy, was impatient to ſeek, through the moſt perilous 
adventures, the pation of ſuch enchanting objects. The march 


1 Jornandes (e. 57. p. 696, 697.) has a- l. i. c. 1.), the Valeſſan Fragment (p. 718.), 
bridged the great hiſtory of Caſſiodorius. See, Theophanes (p- 113. ), and Marcellinus (in 
8 and reconcile, Procopius (Gothic. Chron.), 
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The three 
defeats of 
Odoacer, 
A. D. 489, 
Auguſt 28, 


THE DECLINE: AND FALL 


of Theodoric muſt be conſidered as the emigration of an entire 


people; the wives and children of the Goths, their aged parents, 
and moſt precious effects, were carefully tranſported; and ſome idea 
may be formed of the heavy baggage that now followed the camp, 
by the loſs. of two thouſand waggons, which had been ſuftained in 
a ſingle action in the war of Epirus, For their ſubſiſtence, the 
Goths depended on the magazines of corn which was ground in 


portable mills. by the hands of their women; on the milk and fleſh 


of their flocks and herds; on the caſual produce of the chace, and 
upon the contributions which they might impoſe on all who ſhould 
preſume to diſpute the paſſage, or to refuſe. their friendly aſſiſtance. 
Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, they were expoſed to the danger, 
and almoſt to the diftreſs of famine, in a march of ſeven hundred 
miles, which had been undertaken in the depth of a rigorous winter. 
Since the fall of the Roman power, Dacia and Pannonia no longer 
exhibited the rich proſpe& of populous cities, well cultivated fields, 
and convenient highways : the reign of barbariſm and deſolation 
was reſtored, and the tribes of Bulgarians, Gepidz, and Sarmatians, 
who had occupied the | vacant province, were prompted by their 


native fierceneſs, or the ſolicitations of Odoacer, to reſiſt the pro- 
greſs of his enemy. In many obſcure though bloody battles, Theo- 


doric fought and vanquiſhed ; till at length ſurmounting every ob- 
ſtacle by ſkilful conduct and perſevering courage, he deſcended 
from the Julian Alps, and _— his invincible banners on "this 
confines of Italy. 


Odoacer, a rival not ay of his arms, bad already hs 


| the advantageous and well-known poſt of the river Sontius near 


the ruins of Aquileia ; at the head of a powerful hoſt, whoſe inde- 


17 Theodoric's march iS 
Iuſtrated by Ennodius (p- 1598—1602. ), Into the language of common ſenſe, 
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ſapplied and il- when the bombaſt of the oration is tranſlated : 
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Selben lingi“ or leaders diſdained the duties of ſubordination and 


the prudence of delays. No ſooner had Theodoric granted a ſhort 


repoſe and refreſhment to his wearied cavalry, than he boldly at- 


tacked the fortifications of the enemy; ; the Oſtrogoths ſhewed more 


ardour to acquire, than the mercenaries to defend, the lands of Italy ; 
and the reward of the firſt victory was the poffeſſion of the Vene- 
tian province as far as the walls of Verona. In the neighbourhood 
of that city, on the ſteep banks of the rapid Adige, he was oppoſed 
by a new army reinforced in its numbers, and not impaired in its 


courage: the conteſt was more obſtinate, but the event was ſtill more 


deciſive; Odoacer fled to Ravenna, Theodoric advanced to Milan, 
and the vanquiſhed troops ſaluted their conqueror with loud accla- 
mations of reſpect and fidelity, But their want either of conftancy 
or of faith, ſoon expoſed him to the moſt imminent danger; his 
vanguard, with ſeveral Gothic -counts, which had been raſhly en- 
truſted to a deſerter, was betrayed and deſtroyed near Faenza by 
his double treachery ; Odoacer again appeared maſter of the field, 
and the invader ftrongly entrenched in his camp of Pavia, was re- 
duced to ſolicit the aid of a kindred nation, the Viſigoths of Gaul. 
In the courſe of this hiſtory, the moſt voracious appetite for war 
will be abundantly ſatiated, nor can I much lament that our dark 
and imperfect materials do not afford a more ample narrative of the 


diſtreſs of Italy, and of the fierce conflict, which was finally decided 
by the abilities, experience, and valour of the Gothic king. Imme- 


diately before the battle of Verona, he viſited the tent of his mother 


and fifter, and requeſted, that on a day, the moſt illuſtrious feſtival 


a8 Tot reges, &c. (Ennodius, p. 1602.) the orator, in the king's 1 men- 
We muſt recolle& how much the royal title tion and praiſe his mother, we may conclude 
was multiplied and degraded, and that the that the magnanimity of Theodoric was not 


mercenaries of Italy were the fragments of hurt by the vulgar reproaches of concubine 
many tribes and nations. X and baſtard. 


WM os 3 p. 1603, 1604. Since 
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of his life, they would adorn him with the rich garments which 
they had worked with their -own hands. © Our glory,” ſaid he, 
« is mutual and inſeparable.  You;are known to the world as the 
mother of Theodoric; and it becomes me to prove, that I am 


the ine offspring of thoſe heroes from whom I claim my 


« deſcent.” The wife or concubine of Theodemir was inſpired 


"with the ſpirit of the German matrons, who eſteemed their ſons' 
| honour far above their ſafety :. and it is reported, that in a deſperate 


action, when Theodoric himſelf was hurried along by the torrent of 


a flying crowd, ſhe boldly met them at the entrance of the camp, 


and, by her ere reproaches, en them back on the ſwords 


of the enemy b r 


From the Alps to the ruten of Calabris, Theodoric cn 
by the right of conqueſt :+ the Vandal ambaſſadors ſurrendered the 
iſland of Sicily, as a lawful appendage of his kingdom; and he was 


accepted as the deliverer of Rome by the ſenate and people, who 


had ſhut their gates againſt the flying uſurper“. Ravenna alone, 
ſecure in the fortifications: of art and nature, ſtill ſuſtained a ſiege of 
almoſt three years; and the daring fallies of Odoacer carried ſlaugh- 
ter and diſmay into the Gothic camp. At length, deſtitute of pro- 
viſions: and hopeleſs of relief, that unfortunate monarch yielded to 
the groans of his ſubj ects and the clamours of his ſoldiers. A treaty 


of peace was negociated by the biſhop of Ravenna; the Oſtrogoths 


were admitted into the city, and the hoſtile kings conſented, under 
the ſanction of an oath, to rule with equal and undivided authority 


the provinces of Italy. The event of ſuch an agreement may be 


* This anecdote is related on the modern Hiſt. Miſcell. I. xv. a Roman hiſtory 
but reſpectable authority of Sigonius (Opp. from Janus to the ixth century, an Epitome 


tom. i. p. 580. De Occident. Imp. I. xv.): of Eutropius, Paulus Diaconus, and Theo- 
his words are curious“ Would you return?“ pbanes, which Muratori has publiſhed from a 
&c. She preſented and almoſt diſplayed the MSS. in the Ambroſian library (Script. Re- 


2 receſs, | | rum Italicarum, tom. i. p. 100.) 


- eaſily 


* 
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y foreſeen. After ſome days had been devoted to the ſemblance 


of joy and friendſhip, Odoacer, in the midſt of a ſolemn banquet, 


was ſtabbed by the hand or at leaſt by the command of his rival. 


Secret and effectual orders had been previouſſy diſpatched; the 
faithleſs and rapacious mercenaries, at the ſame moment, and with- 


out reſiſtance, were univerſally maſſacred; and the royalty of Theo- 


doric was proclaimed by the Goths, with the tardy, reluctant, am- 


biguous conſent of the emperor of the Eaſt. The deſign of a con- 


ſpiracy was imputed, according to the uſual forms, to the proſtrate 


tyrant; but his innocence, and the guilt of his conqueror *,, are 
ſufficiently proved by the advantageous treaty which force would 
not ſincerely have granted, nor weatne/s have raſhly infringed. 
The jealouſy of power, and the miſchiefs of diſcord, may ſuggeſt a 
more decent apology, and a ſentence” leſs rigorous may be pro- 
nounced againſt a crimg which was neceſſary to introduce into Italy 
a generation of public felicity. The living author of this felicity 
was audaciouſly praiſed in his own preſence by ſacred and profane 
orators*? ; but hiſtory (in his time ſhe was mute and inglorious) 


has not left any juſt repreſentation of the events which diſplayed, 
or of the defects which clouded the virtues of Theodoric*. + One 
record of his fame, the volume of public epiſtles compoſed by Caſ- 


2 Procopius (Gothic, 1. i. c. 1.) approves year 521 (Dupin. Bibliot. Eccleſ. tom. v. 
himſelf an impartial ſceptic: an.. Jaw p. 11—14. See Saxii Onomaſticon, tom. ii. 
Te-mw tive · Caſſiodorius (in Chron.) and p. 12.). | 
Ennodius (p. 1604.) are loyal and credulous, + * Our beſt materials are occaſional hints 
and the teſtimony of the Valeſian Fragment from Procopius and the Valeſian Fragment, 
(p. 718.) may juſtify their belief. Marcel- which was diſcovered by Sirmond, and is 
Nous ſpits the venom of a Greek ſubjet— publiſhed at the end of Ammianus Marcelli- 
perjuriis illectus, interfectuſque eſt (in Chron.). nus. The author's name is unknown, and 

23 The ſonorous and ſervile oration of En- his ſtyle is barbarous; but in his various facts 


- 


nodius was pronounced at Milan or Ravenna 
in the years 507 or 508 (virmond, tom. i. 
p. 1615.). Two or three years afterwards, 


the orator was rewarded with the biſhoprick 
| of Pavia, which he held till his death in the 


he exhibits the knowledge, without the paſ- 
ſions of a contemporary. The preſident Mon- 
teſquieu had formed the plan of an hiſtory of 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Godorius in the royal name, is ſtill extant, and has obtained more im- 
plicit credit than it ſeems to deſerve*. They exhibit the forms, rather 


than the ſubſtance of his government; and we ſhould vainly ſearch 


for the pure and ſpontaneous ſentiments of the Barbarian amidſt the 
declamation and learning of a Sophiſt, the wiſhes of a Roman ſenator, 
the precedents of office, and the vague profeſſions, which, in every 


court and on every occaſion, compoſe the language of diſcreet 


miniſters. The reputation of Theodoric may repoſe with more 
confidence on the viſible peace and proſperity of a reign of thirty- 


three years; the unanimous eſteem of his own times, and the me- 
mory of his wiſdom and courage, his juſtice and humanity, which 


was deeply impreſſed on the minds of the Goths and Italians. 

The partition of the lands of Italy, of which Theodoric aſſigned 
the third part to his ſoldiers, is honourably arraigned as the ſole in- 
juſtice of his life. And even this act may be fairly juſtified bythe 
example of Odoacer, the rights of conqueſt, the true intereſt of the 
Italians, and the ſacred duty of ſubſiſting a whole people, who, on 
the faith of his promiſes, had tranſported themſelves into a diſtant 
land. Under the reign of Theodoric, and in the happy climate 
of Italy, the Goths ſoon multiplied to a formidable hoſt of two 
hundred thouſand men”, and the whole amount of their families 
may be computed by the ordinary addition of women and children, 
Their invaſion of property, a part of which muſt have been already 
vacant, was diſguiſed by the generous but improper name of ho/þi- 


23 The beſtedition of the Variarum Libri xii, rum, ii, Maffei (Verona IIluſtrata, P. i, 
is that of Joh, Garretius (Rotomagi, 1679.in p. 228.) exaggerates the injuſtice of the 
Opp. Caſſiodor. 2 vol. in fol.); but they de- Goths, whom he hated as an Italian noble. 


ſerved and required ſuch an editor as the Mar- The plebeian Muratori crouches under their 
quis Scipio Maffei, who thought of publiſhing oppreſſion. 


them at Verona. The Barbara Eleganxa (as 2 Procopius, Goth. 1. iii. c. 4. 21. En- 
it is ingeniouſly named by Tiraboſchi) is never nodius deſcribes (p. 1612, 1613.) the mili- 
ſimple, and ſeldom perſpicuous. tary arts and increaſing numbers of the 

26 Procopius, Gothic, I. i. c. 1 Varia- Goths. | 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


 Fality ; theſe unwelcome gueſts were irregularly diſperſed. over the 
face of Italy, and the lot of each Barbarian was adequate to his birth 
and office, the number of his followers, and the ruſtic wealth-which 
he poſſeſſed in flaves and cattle. The diſtinctions of noble and ple- 
beian were acknowledged* ; but the lands of every freeman were 
exempt from taxes, and he enjoyed the ineſtimable privilege of being 
ſubje& only to the laws of his country. Faſhion and even con- 
venience, ſoon perſuaded the conquerors to aſſume the more elegant 
dreſs of the natives, but they ſtill perſiſted in the uſe of their mother- 
tongue ; and their contempt for the Latin ſchools was applauded by 
Theodoric himſelf, who gratified their prejudices, or his own, by de- 
claring, that the child who had trembled at a rod, would never dare to 
look upon a ſwordꝰ. 
Roman to aſſume the ferocious manners which were inſenſibly relin- 
quiſhed by the rich and luxurious Barbarian*: but theſe mutual con- 

verſions were not encouraged by the policy of a monarch who perpe- 
tuated the ſeparation of the Italians and Goths ; reſerving the former 
for the arts of peace, and the latter for the ſervice of war. To accom- 


pliſh this deſign, he ſtudied to protect his induſtrious ſubjects, and 


to moderate the violence without enervating the valour of his ſol- 
diers, who were maintained for the public defence. 


trumpet, they were prepared to march under the conduct of their 


When Theodoric gave his ſiſter to the 
king of the Vandals, ſhe ſailed for Africa 
with a guard of 1000 noble Goths, each of 
whom was attended by five armed followers 
(Procop. Vandal. I. i. c. 8.), The Gothic 
nobility muſt have been as numerous as 
brave. 
29 See the acknowledgment: of Gothic li- 
berty (Var. v. 30.) 
0 Procopius, Goth. I. i. c. 2. The Ro- 
man boys learnt the language (Var, viii. 21.) 


of the Goths. 
not deſtroyed by the exceptions of Amala- 
ſuntha, a female, who might ſtudy without 
ſhame, or of Theodatus, whoſe learning pro- 


voked the indignation and deem; of his 


countrymen, 
37 A ſaying of 'Theodoric was founded 


on experience: Romanus miſer imitatur ' 


** Gothum; et utilis (dives) Gothus imita- 
* tur Romanum.“ (See the Fragment and 
Notes of Valeſius, p. 719.) 


provincial 


Their general ignorance is 
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Diſtreſs might ſometimes provoke the indigent 


\ 


Separations 
of the Goths 
and Italians. 


They held 
their lands and benefices as a military ſtipend : at the ſound: of the 


provineial rend and the whole extent of Italy was diſtributed 


Foreign po- 


doric. 


licy of Theo- 
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into the ſeveral quarters of a well- regulated camp. The ſervice of 
the palace and of the frontiers was performed by choice or by rota- 
tion; and each extraordinary fatigue was recompenſed by an en- 
creaſe of pay and occaſional donati ves. Theodoric had convinced 


his brave companions, that empire muſt be acquired and defended 


by the ſame arts. After his example, they ſtrove to excel in the 
uſe, not only of the lance and ſword, the inſtruments of their vic- 
tories, but of the miſſile weapons, which they were too much in- 
elined to neglect; and the lively image of war was diſplayed in 
the daily exerciſe and annual reviews of the Gothic cavalry. A 
firm though gentle diſcipline impoſed the habits of modeſty, obedi- 


ence and temperance ; and the Goths were inſtructed to ſpare the 


people, to reverence the laws, to underſtand the duties of civil ſo- 


ciety, and to een the barbarous licence of judicial combat and 


private revenge. 


Among the Barbarians of the Weſt, the e of Theodoric bad 


ſpread a general alarm. But as ſoon as it appeared that he was 
ſatisfied with conqueſt and deſirous of peace, terror was changed 
into reſpect, and they ſubmitted to a powerful mediation, which 
was uniformly employed for the beſt purpoſes of reconciling their 
quarrels and civilizing their manners”, The ambaſſadors who 
reſorted to Ravenna from the moſt diſtant countries of Europe, 
admired his wiſdom, magnificence **, and courteſy ; and if he ſome- 


* The view of the military eſtabliſhment of fiodorivs (Var. iti. 1, 2, 3, 4+ iv. 13. . 43s 
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the Goths in Italy, is collected from the 
Epiſtles of Caſſiodorius (Var. i. 24. 40. ii. 3. 
24. 48. iv. 13, 14. v. 26, 27. viii. 3, 4. 25+). 
They are illuſtrated by the learned Maſcou 


(Hiſt, of the Germans, 1. x1. 4044. An- 


notation, xiv.). 
33 See the clearneſs and vigour of his ne- 
gociations in Ennodius (p. 1607.), and Caſ- 


44.), who gives the different ſtyles of friend- 
ſhip, counſel, expoſtulation, &c. 

3+ Even of his table (Var. vi. 9.) and pa- 
lace (vii. 5.), the admiration of ſtrangers is 
repreſented as the moſt rational motive to 
juſtify theſe vain expences, and to ſtimulate 


the dihgence of the officers to whom thoſe 


. provinces were entruſted, 


times 
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9 1 or ruf ROMAN, INN 
Ames acveptel 4 flaves or arms, white horſes or Argon ge ani- 


mals, the gift of a ſun-dial, a water- clock, or 4 muſician, admoniſhed 


even the princes of Gaul, of the ſuperior art and induſtry of his 


- Tralian ſubjects. His Wweſlie alliances”, a wife, two daughters, 
eilen, and a niece, united the family of Theodoric with the kings 


of the Franks, the Burgundians, the Viſigoths, the Vandals, and 


the Thuringians; and contributed to maintain the harmony, or at 
leaſt the balance of the great republic of the Weſt, It is difficult 


in the dark foreſts of Germany and Poland to purſue the emigrations 


of the Heruli, a fierce people who diſdained the uſe of armour, and 


who condemned their widows and aged parents not to ſurvive the 
loſs of their huſbands, or the decay of their ſtrength. 


The king 
of theſe ſavage warriors ſolicited the friendſhip of Theodoric, and 


was elevated to the rank of his ſon, according to the Barbaric rites 


ment (p. 720, 721.). 
peace, was the conſtant aim of Theodoric. 


of a military adoption 


. From the ſhores of the Baltic, the Æſtians 
or Livonians laid their offerings of native amber 


at the feet of a 


prince, whoſe fame had excited them to undertake an unknown and 
dangerous journey of fifteen hundred miles. With the country“ 


35 See the public and private alliances of 
the Gothic monarch, with the- Burgundians 
(Var. i i. 45, 46.), with the Franks (ii. 40.), 
with the Thoringiaas (iv. 1.), and with the 
Vandals (v. 1 0 Each of theſe epiſtles af- 
fords ſome curious knowledge of the ny 
and manners of the Barbarians, 

His political ſyſtem may be obſerved in 
Caſſiodorius (Var. iv. 1. ix. 1.), Jornandes 
(c. 58. p. 698, 699.), and the Valeſian Frag- 
Peace, honourable 


The curious reader may contemplate the 


Heruli of Procopius (Goth. I. ii. c.14. ), and the 


patient reader may plunge into the dark and 
minute reſearches of M. de Buat (Hiſt. des 


Peuples Anciens, tom. ix. p. 348 — 396.) 


3 Variarum, iv. 2. The ſpirit and forms 


Vor. IV. 


of this martial inſtitution are noticed by Caf, 


fiodorius ; but he ſeems to have only tranſlated 
the ſentiments of the Gothic king into the 
language of Roman eloquence. 

39 Caſſiodorius, who quotes Tacitus to the 
Eſtians, the unlettered ſavages of the Baltic 
(Var. v. 2.), deſcribes the amber for which 
their ſhores have ever been famous, as the 
gum of a tree, hardened by the ſun, and pu- 
rified and wafted by the waves, When that 
ſingular ſabſtance is analyſed by the chemiſts, 
it yields a vegetable oil and a mineral acid. 

% Scanzia, or Thule, is deſcribed by Jor- 


nandes (c. 3. p. 610—613.) and Procopius 


(Goth. I. ü. c. 15.). Neither the Goth nor 


— 


the Greek had viſited the country: both had 


converſed with the natives in their exile at 


Ravenna or Conſtantinople. 
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from whence the Gothic nation derived thei origin, he ies 


a frequent and friendly correſpondence the Italians were dothed 
in the rich ſables* of Sweden; and one of its ſovereigns, after a 


voluntary or reluctant abdication, found an hoſpitable en in che. 


palace of Ravenna. 


He had reigned over one of the thirteen po- 
pulous tribes who cultivated: a ſmall portion of the great iſland or 
peninſula of Scandinavia, to which the vague appellation of Thule 
has been ſometimes applied. That northern region was peopled, or 


had been explored as high as the ſixty- eighth degree of latitude, 


where the natives of the polar circle enjoy and loſe the preſence of 


the ſun at each ſummer and winter ſolſtice during an equal period 


of forty days“. 


The long night of his abſence or death was the 
mournful ſeaſorr of diſtreſs and anxiety, till 


the meſſengers who had 


been ſent to the mountain tops, deſcried the firſt rays of returning 


light, and proclaimed to the plain . the feſtival of his reſur- 


region “. 


The life of Theodoria repreſents the rare and meritorious example 
of a Barbarian, who ſheathed his ſword in the pride of victory and 


*t Sapherinas pelles. In the time of Jor- 


nandes, they inhabited Suet hans, the proper 
Sweden; but that beautiful race of animals 


has gradually been driven into the eaſtern 
parts of Siberia. See Buffon (Hiſt. Nat. 
tom. xiii. p. 309 313. quarto edition); Pen- 
nant (Syſtem of Qgadrupeds, vol. 1. p. 322— 
328.); Gmelin (Hift. Gen. des Voyages, 
toms xviii. p. 257, 258.); and Leveſque 
(Hiſt. de Ruſſie, tom. v. p. 165, 166. 514, 

515.) 

a: In the ſyſtem ey romance of M. Bailly 
(Lettres ſur les Sciences et ſur PAtlantide, 
tom. i. p. 249—256. tom. ii. p. 114—139.), 
the phoenix of the Edda, and the annual 
death and- revival of Adonis and Ofiris, are 
the allegorical ſymbols of the abſence and 


A reign of three and thirty years was con- 


return of the ſun in the Arctic regions. This 
ingenious writer is a worthy diſciple of the 


great Buffon: nor is it eaſy for the coldeſt 


reaſon to withſtand the magic of their philo- 
ſophy. 
+3 *AuTn Ts OuNiTa; ! MEYIY Twy vis 91, ſays 


Procopius. At preſent a rude Manicheiſm 


(generous enough) prevails among the Sa- 
moyedes in Greenland and in Lapland (Hiſt. 


des Voyages, tom. xviii. p. 508, 50g. tom. 


xix. p. 105, 106. 527, 528.) ; yet, according 
to Grotius, Samojutz 'crelum atque aftra ado- 
rant, numina haud aliis iniquiora (de Rebus 
Belgicis, I. iv. p. 338. folio edition); a ſen- 


tence which Tacitus would not have diſ- 


owned. 
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EM" to the duties of civil government, and the hoſtilities in CHAP. 


conduct of his lieutenants, the diſcipline of his troops, the arms of 
his allies,” and even by the terror of his name. He reduced, under 


a ſtrong and regular government, the unprofitable countries of 


Rhætia, Noricum, Dalmatia, and Pannonia, from the ſource of the 


Danube and the territory of the Bavarians**, to the petty kingdom 
erected by the Gepidz on the ruins of Sirmium. His prudence 
could not ſafely entruſt the bulwark of Italy to ſuch feeble and 
turbulent neighbours ; and his juſtice might claim the lands which 
they oppreſſed, either as a part of his kingdom, or as the inheritance 
of his father. The greatneſs of a ſervant, who was named perfi- 


_ dious becauſe he was ſucceſsful, awakened the jealouſy of the emperor 


Anaſtaſius ; and a war was kindled on the Dacian frontier, by the 
protection which the Gothic king, in the viciſſitude of human 
affairs, had granted to one of the deſcendants of Attila. Sabinian, 
a general illuſtrious by his own and father's merit, advanced at the 
head of ten thouſand Romans ; and the proviſions and arms which 
filled a long train of waggons, were diſtributed to the fierceſt of the 
Bulgarian tribes. But, in the fields of Margus, the eaſtern powers were 


defeated by the inferior forces of the Goths and Huns; the flower, 


and even the hope of the Roman armies was irretrievably deſtroyed ; 
and ſuch was the temperance with which Theodoric had inſpired his 
victorious troops, that as their leader had not given the ſignal of 


Pillage, the rich ſpoils of the enemy lay untouched at their feet“. 


++ See the Hiſt, des Peuples Anciens, &c. 


45 See the Gothic tranſactions on the Da- | 


tom. ix. p. 255—273. 396—501. The Count 


de Buat was French miniſter at the court of 


Bavaria: a liberal curioſity prompted his en- 
quiries into the antiquities of the country, 


and that curioſity was the germ of twelve re- 


W We 


nube and in Illyricum, in Jornandes (c. 58. 
p- 699.), Ennodius (p. 1607—1610.), Mar- 
cellinus (in Chron. p. 44. 47, 48.), and Caſ- 
fiodorius (in Chron. and Var. iii. 23. 50. 
IV. 13. Vil. 4. 24. viii. 9, io, 11. 21. ix. 8, 


Exaſpe- 


9.) 
> D 2 


XXXIX. 
which he was ſometimes involved, were ſpeedily terminated by the w—— 
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CHAP. 


XXXIX. 


— 
His naval 


armament, 


A. D. 50g. 


 brethren**®. Their retreat was poſſibly haſtened by the activity of 


** 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Exaſperated by this diſgrace, the Dyarithie: court diſpatched two 
hundred thips and eight thouſand men to plunder the ſea-coaſt of 


Calabria and Apulia 3 they aſſaulted the ancient city of Tarentum, 


interrupted the trade and agriculture of an happy country, and 
failed back to the Helleſpont, proud of their piratical victory over a 


people whom they ſtill ' preſumed to conſider / as their Roman 


Theodoric ; Italy was covered by a fleet of a thouſand light veſſels“, 
which he conſtructed with incredible diſpatch; and his firm mode- 
ration was ſoon rewarded by a ſolid and honourable peace. He 


maintained with a power al hand the balance of the Welt, till it 


was at length overthrown by the ambition of Clovis ; and although 


unable to aſſiſt his raſh and unfortunate kinſman the king of the 
Viſigoths, he ſaved the remains of his family and people, and 
checked the Franks in the midſt of their victorious career. I am 
not deſirous to prolong or repeat this narrative of military events, 


the leaſt intereſting of the reign of Theodoric; and ſhall be content 
to add, that the Alemanni were protected“, that an inroad of the 
Burgundians was ſeverely chaſtiſed, and that the conqueſt of Arles 


and Marſeilles opened a free communication with the Viſigoths, 
who revered him both as their national protector, and as the guar- 
dian of his grandchild, the infant ſon of Alaric. Under this re- 


ſpectable charaRer, the ab of oy reſtored the ann prefer 


45 I cannot "EGS tranſcribing the liberal Anaſtafo Czſari reportarunt (in Chroa. p. 


and claſſic ſtyle of Count Marcellinus: Ro- 48.). See Variar. i. 16. ii. 38. 


manus comes domeſticorum, et Ruſticus comes #7 See the royal orders and inſtrutions 


ſcholariorum cum centum armatis navibus, (Var. iv. 15. v. x6—20.). Theſe armed 
tatidemque dromonibas, ofto millia militum boats ſhould be ſtill ſmaller than the thouſand. 
armatorum ſecum ferentibus, ad devaſtanda veſſels of Agamemnon at the ſiege of Troy. 
Italiæ littora proceſſerunt, et uſque ad Ta- 4 Vol. iii. p. 574—579. 


rentum antiquiſſimam cĩvitatem aggreſſi ſunt ; 49. Ennodius (p. 1610.) and Caſſiodorius, 
remenſoque mari inhoneſtam victoriam quam in the royal name (Var. ii. 41.), record his 


piratico auſu Romani ex Romanis rapuerunt, ſalutary protection of the Alemanni. 
| ture 
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© OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
türe of the Gauls, reformed ſome abuſes in the civil government - 
of Spain, and accepted the annual tribute and apparent ſubmiſſion 
ol its military governor, who wiſely refuſed to truſt his perſon in'the 
palace of Ravenna. The Gothic ſovereignty was eſtabliſhed from 
Sicily to the Danube, from Sirmium or Belgrade to the Atlantic 
Ocean; and the Greeks themſelves have acknowledged that Theo- 
doric reigned over the faireſt portion of the weſtern empire 

The union of the Goths and Romans might have fixed for ages 
the tranſient happineſs of Italy; and the firſt of nations, a new 
people of free ſubjects and enlightened ſoldiers, might have gradually 
ariſen from the mutual emulation of their reſpective virtues. But 
the ſublime merit of guiding or ſeconding ſuch a revolution, was not 
reſerved for the reign of Theodoric : he wanted either the genius 
or the opportunities of a legiſlator**; and while he indulged the 
Goths in the enjoyment of rude liberty, he ſervilely copied the in- 
ſtitutions, and even the abuſes of the political ſyſtem which had been 
framed, by Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors. From a tender regard to 
the expiring prejudices of Rome, the Barbarian declined the name, the 
purple, and the diadem of the emperors; but he aſſumed, under the 
hereditary title of king, the whole ſubſtance and plenitude of im- 
perial prerogatiy 3. His addreſſes to the eaſtern throne were re- 
ſpectful and ambiguous; he celebrated in pompous ſtyle the har- 


39 The Gothic tranſactions in Gaul and ſucceeding kings of Italy (Goth. 1. ii. c. 6.). 


H AP, 
XXXIX. 


Civil govern- 
ment of Italy 
according to 
the Roman 


f 
l 
\ 


Spain are repreſented with ſome perplexity 
in Caſſiodorius (Var. iii. 32. 38. 41. 43, 44- 
v. 39-), Jornandes (e. 58. p. 698, 699.), and 


Procopius (Goth. I. i. c. 12.) . Iwill neither 
hear nor reconcile the long and contradictory 


arguments of the Abbe Dubos and the Count 
de Buat, about the wars of Burgundy. 
' Theophanes, p. 113. 


3* Procopius affirms that no laws whatſo- 
ever were promulgated by Theodoric and the. 


. 


He muſt mean in the Gothic language. A 
Latin edi& of Theodoric is ſtill extant, in one. 
hundred and fifty-four articles. | 
The image of Theodoric is engraved on 
his coins: his modeſt ſucceſſors were ſatisfied 
with adding their own name to the head of. 


the reigning emperor. (Muratori Antiquitat. 


Italiæ Medn Evi, tom. 11. .difſert. xxvil. p. 
577-579. Giannone Iſtoria Civile di Na- 
poli, tom. i. P. 166.), 


mony 
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CHAP. 
XXXIX. 


ny 


ux DECLINE AND FALL. 


mony of the two republics, applauded his owt. government as the 
perfect ſimilitude of a ſole and undivided empire, and claimed above 


the kings of the earth the ſame' pre-eminence which he modeſtly 


allowed to the perſon or rank of Anaſtaſius. The alliance of the 
' Eaft and Weſt was annually declared by the unanimous choice of 
two conſuls ; but it ſhould ſeem, that the Italian candidate who was 
named by Theodoric, accepted a formal confirmation from the 
ſovereign of Conſtantinople**. The Gothic palace of Ravenna re- 
flected the image of the court of: Theodoſius or Valentinian. The 
prætorian præfect, the præfect of Rome, the quæſtor, the maſter of 
the offices, with the public and patrimonial treaſurers, whoſe func- 
tions are painted in gaudy colours by the rhetoric of Caſſiodorius, 
ſtill continued to act as the miniſters of ſtate. And the- ſubordinate 
care of juſtice and the revenue was delegated to ſeven conſulars, 
three correctors, and five preſidents, who governed the fifteen re- 


© gions of Italy, according to the principles and even the forms of 


Roman juriſprudence*. The violence of the conquerors was abated 
or eluded by the flow artifice of judicial proceedings; the civil ad- 
miniſtration, with its honours and emoluments, was confined to the 
Italians ; and the people ſtill preſerved their dreſs and language, 
their laws and cuſtoms, their perſonal freedom, and two-thirds of 
their landed property: Tt had been the object of Auguſtus to con- 
ceal the introduction of monarchy ; it was the policy of Theodoric 


5+ The alliance of the emperor and the 
king of Italy are repreſented by Caſſiodorĩus 
(Var. 1. 1. ii. 1, 2, 3. vi. 1.) and Procopius 
(Goth. 1. ii. c. 6. 1. ii. c. 21.), who cele- 
- brate the friendſhip of Anaſtaſius and Theo- 
doric.: but the figurative ſtyle of compliment 


Conſtantinople and Ravenna. 
To the xvii provinces of the Notitia, 
Tok. Warnefrid the deacon (De Reb. Longo- 


was interpreted in a very different ſenſe at 


bard, I. ii. c. 14—22.) has ſubjoined an xviiith, 
the Apennine (Muratori Script. Rerum Itali- 


carum, tom. i. p. 431=—433-). But of theſe, 


Sardinia and Corſica were poſſeſſed by the 
Vandals, and the two Rhz#tias, as well as the 


Cotlian Alps, ſeem to have been abandoned 


to a military government. The ſtate of the 
four provinces that now form the kingdom of 
Naples, is laboured by Giannone, (tom. i i. 
P+ 172. 178.) with patriotic diligence. 


to 
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to o diſuile the 1 


reign of a Barbarian*", 


If his ſubjects were ſome- 


23 


CHAP. 
XXXIX. 


times awakened from this pleaſing viſion of a Roman government, w——— 


they derived more ſubſtantial comfort from the character of a 


Gothic prince, who had penetration to diſcern, and firmneſs to N 


purſue his oH and the public intereſt. 
which he poſſeſſed, and the talents of which he was deſtitute. 


Theodoric loved the virtues 
Li- 


berius was promoted to the office of prætorian præfect for bis un- 


ſhaken fidelity to the unfortunate cauſe of Odoacer. The mi 


niſters 


of Theodoric, Caffiodorius*” and Boethius, have reflected on his reign 


the luſtre of their genius and learning. More prudent or more for- 


tunate than his colleague, Caſſiodorius preſerved his own eſteem 
without forfeiting the royal favour; and after paſſing thirty years 
in the honours of the world, he was blefſed with an equal term of 
repoſe in the devout and ſtudious ſolitude of Squillace. 

As the patron of the republic, it was the intereſt and duty of the 
Gothic king to cultivate the affections of the ſenate ** and people. 
The nobles of Rome were flattered by ſonorous epithets and formal 
profeſſions of reſpect, which had been more juſtly applied to the 
merit and authority of their anceſtors. The people enjoyed, with- 
out fear or danger, the three bleſſings of a capital, order, plenty, and 
public amuſemepts. A viſible diminution of their numbers may be 


. 5% See the Gothic hiſtory of Procopius (I. i. 


c. 1. I. ii. c. 6.), the Epiſtles of Caſſiodorius 
(paſſim, but eſpecially the vth and vith books, 
which contain the formulz, or patents of of- 
fices), and the Civil Hiſtory of Giannone 
(tom. i. I. ii, iii.). The Gothic counts, 
which he places in every Italian city, are an- 
nihilated, however, by Maffei (Verona Illuſ- 
trata, P. 1. I. viii. p. 227. ); for thoſe of 
| Syracuſe and Naples (Var. vi. 22, 23.) were 
| ſpecial and temporary. commiſſions. 


57 Two Italians of the name of Caſſiodo- 


11 


rius, the father (Var. i. 24. 40.) and the ſon 
(ix. 24, 25:), were ſucceſſively employed in 
the adminiſtration of Theodoric. The ſon 
was born in the year 479 : bis various epiftles 
as quæſtor, maſter of the offices, and prætorian 
præfect, extend from 5og to 539, and he 
lived as a monk about thirty years: (Tiraboſchi 
Storia della Letteratura Italiana, tom. iii. p- 
7—24. Fabricius, Bibliot. Lat. Med. Evi, 
_ i. p. 357» 358. edit. Manſi.). 

g8ee his ragurd for the ſenate in Cochlœus 
(Vit. Thead. viii. p. 7280.) 


found 


Proſperity of 
Rome. 
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Viſit of The- 
odoric, 
A. D. 500. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL) 


found even in the meaſure of liberality * Ms) yet Apulia, Calabitia; 
and Sicily, poured their tribute of corn into the granaries of Rome; 
an allowance of bread and meat was diſtributed; to the indi igent 
citizens; and every office was deemed honourable which was con- 
ſecrated to the care of their health and happineſs: The public games, 
ſuch as a Greek ambaſſador might politely applaud, exhibited a faint 
and feeble copy of the magnificence of the'Czfars: yet the muſical, 
the gymnaſtic, and the pantomime arts, had not totally ſunk in ob- 
livion ; the wild beaſts of Africa ſtill exerciſed in the amphitheatre 
the courage and dexterity of the hunters; and the indulgent Goth 
either patiently tolerated or gently reſtraiged the blue and green 


faQtions, whoſe conteſts ſo often filled the circus with clamour, and 


even with blood“. In the ſeventh year of his peaceful reign, Theo- 
doric viſited the old capital of the world ; the ſenate and people 
advanced in ſolemn proceſſion to ſalute a ſecond Trajan, a new Va- 
lentinian, and he nobly ſupported that character by the aſſurance of a 
juſt and legal government”, in a diſcourſe which he was not afraid to 
pronounce in public, and to inſcribe on a tablet of braſs. Rome, in 
this auguſt ceremony, -ſhot a laſt ray of declining glory ; and a faint, 
the ſpectator of this pompous ſcene, could only hope in his pious 
fancy, that it was excelled by the celeſtial ſplendor of the New 
Jeruſalem”. During a reſidence of ſix months, the fame, the per- 
ſon, and the courteous demeanour of the Gothic king excited the 


50 No more than 120,000 modi, or four to „ pinke the ſubject with oftentatious, 


| thouſand quarters (Anonym. Valeſian, p. 721. though agreeable learning. 


ans. inet i. 35. vi. 18. xi. 5. 39.) ** Anonym. Valeſ. p. 721. Marius Aven- 
op his regard and indulgence for the ticenſis in Chron. In the ſcale of public and 

3 s of the circus, the amphitheatre, and perſonal merit, the Gothic conqueror 1s at 

the theatre, in the Chronicle and Epiſtles of leaſt as much above Valentinian, as he may 

Caſſiodorius (Var. i. 20. 27. 30, 31, 32. iii. ſeem inferior to Trajan, 

51. iv. 51. illuſtrated by the xivth Annota- * Vit. Fulgentii in Baron. Annal. Eccleſ. 

tion of Maſcou's Hiſtory), who has contrived A. D. 500. Ne 10. 
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adrpiration of the Romans, and he contemplated, with equal curio- C. H. A. F. 


XXXIX. 


ſity and ſurpriſe, the monuments that remained of their ancient — 


greatneſs. He imprinted the footſteps of a conqueror on the Ca- 
pitoline hill, and frankly confeſſed that each day he viewed with 
freſh wonder the forum of Trajan and his lofty column, The 
theatre of Pompey. appeared, even in its decay, as a huge mountain 
_ artificially hollowed and poliſhed, and adorned by human induſtry ; 
and he vaguely computed, that a river of gold muſt have been 
drained to erect the coloſſal amphitheatre of Titus“. From the 
- mouths of fourteen aqueduQs, a pure and copious ſtream was dif- 
fuſed into every part of the city.; among theſe the Claudian water, 
which aroſe at the diſtance of thirty-eight miles in the Sabine 


mountains, was conveyed along a gentle though conſtant declivity . 


of ſolid arches, till it deſcended on the ſummit of the Aventine hill. 
The long and ſpacious vaults which had been conſtructed for the 
purpoſe of common ſewers, ſubſiſted, after twelve centuries, in their 
priſtine ſtrength ; and theſe ſubterraneous channels have been pre- 
ferred to all the viſible wonders of Rome". The Gothic kings, ſo 
inj njuriouſly accuſed of the ruin of antiquity, were, anxious to pre- 
ſerve the monuments of the nation whom they had ſubdued ©. 
The royal edicts were framed to prevent the abuſes, the neglect, or 
the depredations of the citizens themſelves ; and a profeſſed architect, 
the annual ſum of two hundred pounds of gold, twenty-five thou- 


n Caſſiodorius Ae in his pompous 
Kyle the forum of Trajan (Var. vii. 6.), the 
theatre of Marcellus (iv. 5 1.), and the am- 
phitheatre of Titus (v. 42.) ; and his deſcrip- 
tions are not unworthy of the reader's peruſal. 

According to the modern prices, the Abbẽ 
Barthelemy computes that the brick - work 
and maſonry of the Coliſeum would now coſt 


twenty millions of French livres (Mem. de 


F Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 


585, 586.). How {mall a part of that ſtu- 
pendous fabric? 


Vor. IV. gl E 


Procopius (Goth. 1 
(Roma Antica, p. 514—522.), 


1 For the aqueducts and cloacæ, ſee Stra- 
bo (I. v. p. 360.), Pliny (Hiſt. Nat. xxxvi. 
24.), Caſſiodorius yas iii. 30, 31. vi. 6.), 
. 1. c. 19.), and Nardini 
How ſuch 
works could be executed by a king of Rome, 
is yet a problem. 

65 For the Gothic care of the buildings 
and ſtatues, ſee Caſſiodorius (Var. i. 21. 25. 


ii. 34. iv. 30. vii. 6. 13. 15.), and the Vale- 


fian Arenen (p- 721.) _ 


1 ſand 


— 


* 
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F lourithing. 


ſtate of Italy. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


fand tiles, and the receipt of cuſtoms from the' Lucrine port, were 


aſſigned for the ordinary repairs of the walls and public edifices. 


A ſimilar care was extended to the ſtatues of metal or marble of men 


or animals. The ſpirit of the horſes, which have given a modern 


name to the Quirinal, was applauded by the Barbarians“; the brazen 
elephants of the Via ſacra were diligently reftored ©; the famous 
heifer of Myron deceived the cattle, as they were driven through 
the forum of peace“; and an officer was created to protect thoſe- 
works of art, which Theodoric conſidered as * nobleſt ornament 


of his kingdom. oo 5 


After the example of the laſt « emperors, Theodoric als the 
reſidence of Ravenna, where he cultivated an orchard with his own 
hands”. As often as the peace of his kingdom was threatened (for 


it was never invaded) by the Barbarians, he removed his court to 


Verona“ on the northern frontier, and the image of his palace, 


"fill extant, on a coin, repreſents the oldeſt ant moſt authentic 
model of Gothic architecture. Theſe two capitals, as well as Pavia, 


Spoleto, Naples, and the reſt of the Italian cities, acquired under his 


reign the uſeful or ſplendid decorations of churches, aqueducts, 


baths, porticoes, and palacesb . 


66 Var. vii. 15. Theſe horſes of Monte- 
Cavallo, had been tranſported from Alexan- 
dria to the baths of Conſtantine (Nardini, 
P- 188.). Their ſculpture is diſdained by 
the Abbe Dubos (Reflexions ſur la Poeſie et 
ſur la Peinture, tom. i. ſection 39.), and ad- 


mired by Winckelman (Hiſt. de PArt. tom. ii. 


P- 159+). 

G7 Var. x. 10. They were probably a 
fragment of ſome triumphal car (Cuper de 
Elephantis, ii. 10.). | 

es procopius (Goth. I. iv. e. 21.) relates a 
fooliſh ſtory of Myron's cow, which is celebrat- 
ed by the falſe wit of thirty-ſix Greek epigrams 


you ag, + iv. p. 302—306, edit. Hen, 
| Steph. uſon. Epigram. Iviii—lxviii.). 


But the happineſs of the yet was. 


69 See an epigram of Koncdine (il, 3. 


p. 1893, 1894.) on this garden and the 


royal gardener. . 
70 His affection for that city is. proved by 


the epithet of Verona tua,” and the legend 


of the hero; under the barbarous name of 
Dietrich of Bun (Peri ngſciold ad Cochlœum, 
p. 240. ), Maffei traces him with knowledge 
and pleaſure in his native country (I. ix. 


p. 230—236.). 


71 See Maffei (Verona Illuſtrata, Part 1. 
p. 231, 232. 308, &c.), He imputes Gothic 


architecture, like the corruption of language, 


writing, &c. not to the Barbarians, but to the- 


Italians themſelves. Compare his ſentiments. 


with thoſe of Tiraboſchi (com. ui. p. 61.). 
more 
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' more truly conſpicuous in the buſy ſcene of labour and luxury, AIX 
we the rapid enereaſe and bold enjoyment of national wealth. From 
/ L it the ſhades of Tibur and Præneſte, the Roman ſenators fill retired 1n 
pb 1 the winter- ſeaſon to the warm ſun, and ſalubrious ſprings of Baiz ; 

and- their villas, which advanced on ſolid moles into the bay of 
Naples, commanded the various proſpect of the {ky, the earth, 
and the water. On the eaſtern ſide of the Hadriatic, a new Cam- 
pania was formed in the fair and fruitful province of Iſtria, which 
communicated with the palace of Ravenna by an eaſy navigation of 
one hundred miles. The rich productions of, Lucania and the ad- 
jacent provinces were exchanged at the Marcilian fountain, in a 


populous fair annually dedicated to trade, intemperance, and ſuper- 
ſtition. In the ſolitude of Comum, which had once been animated 1 
by the mild genius of Pliny, a tranſparent baſon above ſixty miles 
in length ſtill reflected the rural ſeats which encompaſſed the margin 
of the Larian lake; and the gradual aſcent of the hills was covered 
by a triple plantation of olives of vines and of cheſnut trees“. Agri- 15 
culture revived under the ſhadow of peace, and the number of huſ- > 
bandmen was multiplied by the redemption of captives”. The 
iron mines of Dalmatia, a gold mine in Bruttium, were carefully 
explored, and the Pomptine marſhes, as well as thoſe of Spoleto, 
were drained and cultivated by private undertakers, whoſe diſtant 
reward muſt depend on the continuance of the public Proſperity “. 
; . 1 bob 


7+ The villas, climate, and landſkip of 
Baiz (Var. ix. 6. See Cluver. Italia Antiq. 


dians of Lyons and Savoy. 
the beſt of miracles. 


Such able are 


I. iv. c. 2. p. 1119, &c.), Iſtria (Var. xii. 22. 
26.), and Comum (Var. xi. 14. compare 
with Pliny? s two villas, ix. 7.), are agreeably 
painted in the Epiſtles of Caſſiodorius. 
73 In Liguria numeroſa agricolarum pro- 
genies (Ennodius, p. 1678, 1679, 1680.). 
St. Epiphanius of Pavia redeemed by prayer 
or ranſom 6000 captives from the Burgun- 


E 2 


7+ The political cxconomy of Theodoric 
(fee Anonym. Valeſ. p. 721. and Cafiodo- 
rias, in Chron.) may be diſtinctly traced 
under the following heads: iron mine (Var. 
lit, © ); gold mine (ix. 3.); Pomptine 
marſhes (ü. 31, 33.) Spoleto (N. 21:}; 
corn (i. 34+ X. 27, 28, xi. 11, 12.) ; trade 
(vi. 7. vii. 9. 23:); fair of Leucothoe or 
St. 
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Theodorie 
an Arian. 


Catholics. 


Cc H A P, 
XXXIX. 


dpf forming magazines of corn, fixing the price, and prohibiting the 


His tolera- 
tion of the 


N THE DECLINE: AND FALL 


Whenever the ſeaſons were leſs propitious, the doubtful precautions 


exportation, atteſted at leaſt the benevolence of the ſtate ; but ſuch 
was the extraordinary plenty which an induſtrious people produced 
from a grateful ſoil, that a gallon. of wine was. ſometimes ſold in 


Italy for leſs than three farthings, and a quarter of wheat at about 
| tive ſhillings and fixpence 


*. A country poſſeſſed: of ſo many va- 
luable objects of exchange, ſoon attracted the merchants of the world 


whoſe beneficial traffic was encouraged and protected by the liberal 
ſpirit of Theodoric. 


The free intercourſe of the provinces by land 
and water was reſtored and extended; the city gates were never 
ſhut either by day or by night; and the common ſaying, that a purſe 
of gold might be ſafely left in the fields, was expreſſive of the con» 
ſcious ſecurity of the inhabitants“. 

A difference of religion is ao pernicious and often fatal to 
the harmony of the prince and people; the Gothic conqueror had 
been educated in the profeſſion of Arianiſm, and Italy was devoutly 
attached to the Nicene faith. But the perſuaſion of Theodoric was 
not infected by zeal, and he piouſly adhered to the hereſy of his 
fathers, without condeſcending to balance the ſubtile arguments of 
theological metaphyſics. Satisfied with the private toleration of his 


Arian ſectaries, he juſtly conceived himſelf to be the guardian of 


the public worſhip, and his external reverence for a ſuperſtition 
which he deſpiſed, may have nouriſhed in his mind the falutary 
indifference of a ſtateſman or philoſopher. The Catholics of his 


dominions acknowledged, perhaps with reluQtance, the peace of the 


St. Cyprian in Lucania (viii. 33.) ; plenty buted from the granaries at xv or xxv modii 


(xi. 4. ) 3 ; the curſus, or public poſt (i. 29. 
It. 31. iv. 47. v. 5. vi. 6. vii. 33.); the Fla- 
minian way (xii. 18.) 

- 75 LX modii tritici in ſolidum jipſius tem- 
pore fuerunt, et vinum xxx amphoras in ſo- 
lidum (Fragment Valeſ.). Corn was diſtri- 


for a piece of gold, and the price was ſtill 
moderate. 

75 See the life of St. Cæſatius in Baronius 
(A. D. 508. Ne 12, 13, 14). The king 
preſented him with zoo gold ſolidi, and a 
diſcus of filyer of the weight of ſixty pounds. 
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| Goh their clergy, according to the degrees of rank or merit, were SYS? 


honourably entertained in the palace of Theodoric ; he eſteemed the 
living ſanctity of Cæſarius and Epiphanius“, the orthodox biſhops 
of Arles and Pavia; and preſented a decent offering on the tomb of 


LL 


* 


St. Peter, without any ſerupulous enquiry into the creed of the 


apoſtle”. His favourite Goths, and even his mother, were per- 
mitted to retain or embrace the Athanaſian faith, and his long reign 
could not afford the example of an Italian Catholic, who, either from 
choice or compulſion, had deviated into the religion of the conqueror**. 
The people, and the Barbarians themſelves, were ediſied by the pomp 


and order of religious worſhip; the magiſtrates were inſtructed to 


defend the juſt immunities of eccleſiaſtical perſons and poſſeſſions; 


the biſhops. held their ſynods, the metropolitans exerciſed their 
juriſdiction, and. the privileges of ſanctuary were maintained or mo- 
derated according to the ſpirit of the Roman juriſprudence. . With the 


Protection, Theodoric aſſumed the legal ſupremacy, . of the. church ; 

and his firm adminiftration reſtored or extended ſome uſeful prero- 
gatives which had. been neglected by the feeble emperors of the 
Weſt. He was not ignorant of the dignity. and importance of the 
Roman pontiff, to whom the venerable name of PoE was now ap- 
propriated. The peace or the revolt of Italy might depend on the cha- 


77 Ennodius in Vit. St. Epiphanii, io Sir- Procop. Goth. I. i. c. 1. I. ii. c. 6.) may be 


mond Op. tom. i. p. 1672 1690. Theo- 


doric beſtowed ſome important favours on this 
biſhop, whom he uſed as a counſellor in peace 


and war. 


7% Devotiſſimus ac fi Catholicus (Anonym. 
Valeſ. p. 720.) ; yet his offering was no more 


than two filver candleſticks (ceroftrata) of the 


weight of ſeventy pounds, far inferior to the 
gold and gems of Conſtantinople and France 
(Anaſtaſius in Vit. Pont. in Bun e P+ 34+ 
edit. Paris). 

The tolerating ſyſtem of his reign (En- 
nodius, p. 1612. Anonym. Valeſ. p. 719. 


(Theodor. Lector. Ne 17.). 


ſtudied in the Epiſtles of Caſſiodorius, under 
the following heads: &i/ops (Var. i. g. viii, 
15.24. xi. 23.) ; immunities (i. 26. ii. 29, 30.) 3 
church lands (iv. 17. 20.) ; ſanfuaries (ii. 11. 


Ui. 47.) ; church plate (xii. 20.) ; diſcipline 


(iv. 44-) ; which prove at the ſame time that 
he was the head of the church as well as of 
the ſtate. 

s We may reject a fooliſh tale of his be- 
heading a Catholic deacon who turned Arian 
Why 1s Theo- 
doric ſurnamed 4fer? From Yafer? (Valeſ. 
.ad loc.) A light conjecture. 
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Vices of his 
government. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


rater of a wealthy and popular biſhop, who claimed ſuch ample 
dominion both in heaven and earth; who had been declared in a 


numerous ſynod to be pure from all fin, and exempt from all judg- 
ment“ . When at his ſummons the chair of St. Peter was diſputed 
by Symmachus and Laurence, they appeared before the tribunal of 
an Arian monarch, and he confirmed the election of the moſt 
worthy or the moſt obſequious candidate. At the end of his life, 
in a moment of jealouſy and reſentment, he prevented the choice 
of the Romans, by nominating a pope in the palace of Ravenna. 


The dagger and furious conteſts of a ſchiſm were mildly reſtrained, 


and the laſt decree of the ſenate was enacted to extinguiſh, if it 


were poſſible, the ſcandalous venality of the papal elections“. 


I have deſcanted with pleaſure on the fortunate condition of Italy; 


but our fancy muſt not haſtily conceive that the golden age of the 


poets, a race of men without vice or miſery, was realiſed under the 


Gothic conqueſt. * The fair proſpe& was ſometimes overcaſt 'with * 
clouds; the wiſdom of Theodoric might be deceived, his power 
might be reſiſted, and the declining age of the monarch was ſullied 
with popular hatred and patrician blood: In the firſt 'infolence of 
victory, he had been tempted to deprive the whole party of Odoacer 


of the civil and even the natural rights of ſociety *; a tax unſeaſon- 


ably impoſed after the calamities,of war, would have cruſhed the 


riſing agriculture of Liguria; a rigid pre-emption of corn, which 
was intended for the public relief, muſt have aggravated the diſtreſs 


„ Ennodius, p. 1621, 1622. 1636. 1638. with an angry growl, this Gothic uſurpation. 
His /ibel] was approved and regiſtered ({yno- 33 He diſabled thema licentia teſtandi; 


daliter) by a Roman council (Baronius, A.D. 
503. N*6. Franciſcus Pagi in Breviar. Pont. 
Rom. tom. 1. p. 242.) 

82 See Caſſiodorius (Var. viii. 15. ix. 15, 
16.), Anaſtaſius (in Symmacho, p. 31.), and 
the xviith Annotation of Maſcou. Baronius, 


Pagi, and moſt of the Catholic doctors, confeſs, 


and all Italy moorned—lamentabili juſtitio. 
I wiſh to believe that theſe penalties were 
enacted againſt tue rebels, who had violated 
their oath of allegiance ; but the teſtimony 
of Ennodius (p. 16754-1678.) is the more 


weighty; as he lived and died under the 


reign of Theodoric. 


of 
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PR : Campania. Theſe dangerous projects were defeated by the virtue SF 
and eloquence of Epiphanius and Boethius, who, in the Oe * 
of Theodoric himſelf, ſucceſsfully pleaded the cauſe of the people 
but if the royal ear was open to the voice of truth, a ſaint ide pl 
philoſopher are not always to be found at the ear of kings. The 
privileges of rank, or office, or favour, were too frequently abuſed by 
Italian fraud and Gothic violence, and the avarice of the king's: 
nephew was publicly expoſed, at firſt by the uſurpation, and after- 
wards by the reſtitution of the eſtates which he had unjuſtly extorted 
from his Tuſcan neighbours. Two hundred thouſand Barbarians, 
1 formidable even to their maſter, were ſeated in the heart of Italy; 
1 they indignantly ſupported the reſtraints of peace and diſcipline ; the 
J 7 d ſorders of their march were always felt and ſometimes compen- 
| tated ; and where it was dangerous to puniſh, it might be prudent 
to diſſemble, the ſallies of tHeir native fierceneſs. . When the indul- 
gence of Theodoric had remitted two thirds of the Ligurian tribute, i 
he condeſcended to explain the difficulties of his ſituation, and to 
lament the heavy though inevitable burthens which he impoſed on 
hs ſubjects for their own defence“. Theſe ungrateful ſubjects 
could never be cordially reconciled to the origin, the religion, or 
even the virtues of the Gothic conqueror ; paſt calamities were for- 


1 gotten, and the ſenſe or ſuſpicion of 1 injuries was rendered ſtill more 
4 9 exquiſite by the preſent felicity of the times. 
1 Even the religious toleration which Theodoric had the glory of He is pro { 


. voked to per- 
introducing into the Chriſtian world, was painful and offenſive to the ſecute the 


orthodox zeal of the Italians. They reſpected the armed hereſy — 
of the Goths; but their pious. rage was ſafely pointed againſt the 


” Ennodivs, in Vit. eden p. 1689, by the various hints of Caſſiodorius (ii. 8. 
2690. Boethius de Conſolatione Philoſophiæ, iv. Kb viii. 59. a 
1. i. prof. iv. p. 45, 46, 47. Reſpect, but * Immanrum expenſarum pondus . . pro 


weigh the paſſions of the ſaint and the ſena- ipſorum ſalute, &c. ; yet theſe are no more: 
tor; and fortify or alleviate their complaints than words. 
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32 TE DBR AND FALL 
CHAP. rich and defoncetels. Jews; who had frye thels 'eftiblifhnivitts'nt 


Naples, Rome, Ravenna, Milan, and Genoa, for the benefit of 


trade, and under the ſanction of the laws. Their perſons were 
inſulted, their effects were pillaged, and their ſynagogues were 
- +burnt by the mad populace of Ravenna and Rome, inflamed, as it 
ſhould ſeem, by the moſt frivolous: or extravagant pretences. The - 
government which could negle&t; would have deſerved ſuch an 
-outrage. A legal enquiry was inſtantly directed; and as the authors 
of the tumult had eſcaped in the crowd, the whole community was 
condemned to repair the damage; and the obſtinate bigots who re- 
fuſed their contributions, were whipped through the ſtreets by the 
hand of the executioner. This ſimple act of juſtice exaſperated the 
diſcontent of the Catholics, who applauded the merit and patience 
of theſe holy confeſſors; three hundred pulpits deplored the per- 
ſecution of the church, and if the chapel of St. Stephen at Verona 
was demoliſhed by the command of Theodoric, it is probable that 
ſome miracle hoſtile to his name and dignity had been performed 
on that ſacred theatre. At the cloſe of a glorious life, the king of 
Italy diſcovered that he had 'excited the. hatred of a people whoſe 
Happineſs he had ſo aſſiduouſly laboured to promote; and his mind was 
ſoured by indignation, jealouſy, and the bitterneſs of unrequited 
love. The Gothic conqueror condeſcended to diſarm the unwar- 
like natives of Italy, interdictiug all weapons of offence, and ex- 
cepting only a ſmall knife for domeſtic uſe. The deliverer of Rome 
was accuſed of conſpiring with the vileſt informers againſt the lives 
of ſenators whom he ſuſpected of a ſecret and treaſonable correſpond- 
ence with the Byzantine court. After the death of Anaſtaſius, 


The Jews were ſettled at Naples (Pro- 7 Rex avidus communis exitii, &c. (Boe- 
copius, Goth. I. i. e. 8.), at Genoa (Var. ii. thius, I. i. p. 59.) : rex dolum Romanis ten- 
28. iv. 33-), Milan (v. 37.), Rome (iv. 43.). debat (Anonym. Valeſ. p. 723.). Theſe are 

See likewiſe Baſnage, Hiſt. des Juifs, tom. hard words: they ſpeak the paſſions of the Ita“ 
uiii. c. 7. p· 254+ lians, and thoſe (L fear) of Theodoric himſelf. 


the 
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the diadem had been placed on the head of a feeble old man; but C. H. Ar. 


the powers of government were aſſumed by his nephew Juſtinian, 
who already meditated the extirpation of hereſy, and the conqueſt 
of Italy and Africa. A rigorous law which was publiſhed at Con- 
ſtantinople, to reduce the Arians by the dread of puniſhment within 
the pale of the chureh, awakened the juſt reſentment of Theodoric, 


XXXIX. 


1 _ | 
— 4 


who claimed for his diſtreſſed brethren of the Eaſt, the ſame indul- 


gence which he had ſo long granted to the Catholics of his domi- 
nions. At his ſtern command, the Roman pontiff, with four i/lu/- 
trious ſenators, embarked on an embaſſy, of which he muſt have 
alike dreaded the failure or the ſucceſs. The ſingular veneration 
ſhewn to the firſt pope who had viſited Conſtantinople was puniſhed 
as a crime by his jealous monarch ; the artful or peremptory refuſal 
of the Byzantine court might excuſe an equal, and would provoke 


a larger, meaſure of retaliation ; and a mandate was prepared in Italy 


to prohibit, after a ſtated day, the exerciſe of the Catholic worſhip. By 
the bigotry of his ſubjects and enemies, the moſt tolerant of princes 
was driven to the brink of perſecution ;' and the life of Theodoric 
was too long, ſince he lived to cane the virtue of Boethius and 
Symmachus | 


The ſenator Bocthius® 18 the laſt of 4 1 ee Cato 


or Tully could have acknowledged for their countryman. As a 


wealthy orphan, he inherited the patrimony and honours of the 


2 J have laboured to extract a rational of the two Pagi' s, the uncle and the nephew. 
narrative from the dark, conciſe, and various *2 Le Clerc has compoſed a critical and 
hints of the Valeſian Fragment (p. 722, 723, obiloſobhical life of Anicius Manlius Seve- 
724-), Theophanes (p. 145.), Anaſtaſius (in rinus Boetius (Bibliot. Choiſe, tom. xvi. 


Johanne, p. 35.), and the Hiſt. Miſcella p- 168—275.) ; and both Tiraboſchi (tom. 
(p- 103. edit. Muratori). A gentle preſſure i.) and Fabricius (Bibliot Latin.) may 


and paraphraſe of their words, is no vio- be uſefully conſulted. The date of his birth 
lence. Conſult likewiſe Muratori (Annali may be placed about the year 470, and his 


d'Italia, tom. iv. p. 471478. ), with the death in 524, in a premature old age ( Code, 


Annals and Breviary (com. 1 i. 259 263.) ſol. Phil, rs i. p. 59. 
Vor- IV. F F ; 


Anician 


Character, 
ſtudies, and 
honours of 
Bocthius. 
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CHAP. Anician family, a name ambitiouſly aſſumed by the kings and erm 


XXXIX. 


— perors of the age; and the appellation of Manlius aſſerted his: 
genuine or tabulous deſcent from a race of conſuls and dictators, 
who had repulſed the Gauls from. the Capitol, and ſacrificed their 
fons to the diſcipline of the republic. In the youth of Boethius, the 
ſtudies. of Rome were not totally abandoned; a Virgil“ is now ex- 

tant, corrected by the hand of a conſul ; and the profeſſors of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and juriſprudence, were maintained'in their privileges: 
and penſions, by the liberality of the Goths. But the erudition of 
the Latin language was inſufficient to ſatiate his ardent curioſity; 
and Boethius is ſaid to have employed eighteen laborious years in. 
the ſchools of Athens“, which were ſupported by the zeal, the: 
learning, and the diligence of Proclus and his diſciples. The rea- 
ſon and piety of their Roman pupil were fortunately ſaved: from the: 
contagion. of myſtery and magic, which polluted the groves of the 
academy; but he imbibed the ſpirit, and imitated the method of his: 
dead and living maſters, who attempted to reconcile the ſtrong and 
fubtle ſenſe of Ariſtotle with the devout contemplation and ſublime: 
fancy of Plato. After his return to Rome, and his marriage with: 
the daughter of his friend, the patrician Symmachus, Boethius till: 
continued, in a palace of ivory and marble, to proſecute the ſame: 
ſtudies“. The church was edified by his 1 defence of che 


9® For the age and value of this MS. now 

in the Medicean library at Florence, ſee the 

Cenotaphia Piſana (p. 430—447* ) of Cardi- 
nal Noris. 


9 The Athenian ſtudies of Boethius are 


doubtful (Baronius, A. D. 510. N* 3, from a 
ſpunous tract, De Diſciplina Scholarum), and 
the term of eighteen years is. doubtleſs too 
long: but the ſim ple fact of a viſit to Athens, 
is juſtified by much internal evidence (Bruck- 
er, Hiſt. Crit. Philoſoph. tom. iii. p. 524— 
527.), and by an expreſſion (though vague and 


ambiguous) of his friend Caſſiodorius (Var. i. 
45 ). longe poſitas Athenas introiſti.“ 

92 Bibliothecz comptos ebore ac vitro pa- 
rietes, &c. (Conſol. Phil. J. i. prof, v. p. 74. * 
The Epiſtles of Ennodius (vi. 6. vii. 14. viii. 
1. 31. 37. 40.) and Caſſiodorius (Var. i. 39. 
iv. 6. ix. 21.) afford many proofs of the high 
reputation which he enjoyed in his own times. 
It is true that the biſhop of Pavia wanted to 
purchaſe of him an old houſe at Milan, and 


praiſe might be tendered and accepted in part 


of payment. 
orthodox 


BANG 
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orthodox creed againſt the Arian, the Eutychian, and the Neſtorian CHAP. 


XXXIX. 


hereſies; and the Catholic unity was explained or expoſed in a 


formal treatiſe by the indifference of three diſtin though conſub- 
ſtantial perſons. For the benefit of his Latin readers, his genius 
ſubmitted to teach the firſt elements of. the arts and ſciences of 
Greece. The geometry of Euclid, the muſic of Pythagoras, the 
arithmetic of Nicomachus, the mechanics of Archimedes, the aſtro- 
nomy of Ptolemy, the theology of Plato, and the logic of Ariſtotle, 
with the commentary of Porphyry, were tranſlated and illuſtrated by 
the indefatigable pen of the Roman ſenator. And he alone was 
eſteemed capable of deſcribing the wonders of art, a ſun-dial, a 
water-clock, or a ſphere which repreſented the motions of the planets. 
From theſe abſtruſe ſpeculations, Boethius ſtooped, or to ſpeak more 
truly, he roſe to the ſocial duties of public and private life : the 
indigent were relieved by his liberality; and his eloquence, which 
flattery might compare to the voice of Demoſthenes or Cicero, was 
uniformly exerted in the cauſe of innocence and humanity. Such 
conſpicuous merit was felt and rewarded by a diſcerning prince; 
the dignity of Boethius was adorned with the titles of conſul and 
patrician, and his talents were uſefully employed in the important 
Nation of maſter of the offices. Notwithſtanding the equal claims 
of the Eaſt and Weſt, his two ſons were created, in their tender 
youth, the conſuls of the ſame year. On the memorable day of their 
inauguration, they proceeded in ſolemn pomp from their palace to 
the forum, amidſt the applauſe of the ſenate and people; and their 
Joyful father, the true conful of Rome, after pronouncing an oration 
an the praiſe of his royal benefactor, diſtributed a triumphal largeſs 


| ” Pagi, Muratori, &c. are agreed that Bo- conſulſhips to the philoſopher, had perplexed 
ethius himſelf was conſul in the year 510, his the chronology of his life. In his honours, 
two ſons in 522, and in 487, perhaps, his fa- alliances, children, he celebrates his own fe- 


ther. A deſire of aſeribing the laſt of theſe licity—his paſt felicity (p. 109, 110.). 
| | " #& WP | in 
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— 


in the games of the cireus. proſperbus i in his fame and fortunes, 
in his public honours and private alliances, in the cultivation of 


ſcience and the conſciouſneſs. of virtue, Boethius might have been 


ſtyled happy, if that precarious epithet could be "_— applied — 
the laſt term of the life of man. b 655645 


A philoſopher, liberal of his wealth” and paidnicus of his me 
lot be inſenſible to the common allurements of ambition, the thirſt 
of gold and employment. And ſome credit may be due to the 
aſſeveration of Boethius, that he had reluQantly obeyed the divine 
Plato, who enjoins every virtuous citizen to reſcue the ſtate from 
the uſurpation of vice and ignorance. / For the integrity of his public 


conduct he appeals ''to the memory of his country. His authority 


had reſtrained the pride and oppreſſion of the royal officers, and his 


eloquence had delivered Paulianus from the dogs of the palace. He 


had always pitied, and often relieved the diſtreſs of the provincials, 
whoſe fortunes were exhauſted by public and private rapine; and 
Boethius alone had courage to oppoſe the tyranny of the Barbarians, 
elated by conqueſt, excited by avarice, and, as he complains, en- 
couraged by impunity. In theſe honourable conteſts, his ſpirit ſoared 
above the conſideration of danger, and perhaps of prudence ; and 
we may learn from the example of Cato, that a character of pure 
and inflexible virtue is the moſt apt to be miſled by prejudice, to be 
heated by enthuſiaſm, and to confound private enmities with public 
Juſtice. The diſciple of Plato might exaggerate the infirmities of 
nature, and the imperfections of ſociety ; and the mildeſt form of a 
Gothic kingdom, even the weight of allegiance and gratitude, muſt 
be inſupportable to the free ſpirit of a Roman patriot But the 
favour and fidelity of Boethius declined in juſt proportion with the 
public happineſs; and an unworthy colleague was impoſed, to 
divide and controul the Power of the maſter of the offices. In the laſt 
| : gloomy 
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gloomy ſeaſon of 'Theodoric, he r felt that 10 was 2 ſlave; 
but as his maſter had only power over his life, he ſtood without arms 
and without fear againſt the face of an angry Barbarian, who had been 
provoked to believe that the ſafety of the ſenate was incompatible with 
his own. The ſenator Albinus was accuſed and already convicted on 
the preſumption of hoping, as it was ſaid, the liberty of Rome. 
« Tf Albinus be criminal,” exclaimed the orator, the ſenate and 
« myſelf are all guilty of the ſame crime. If we are innocent, 
e Albinus is equally entitled to the protection of the laws.“ Theſe 
laws might not have puniſhed the ſimple and barren wiſh of an un- 
attainable bleſſing ; but they would have ſhewn leſs indulgence to 
the raſh confeſſion of Boethius, that, had he known of a conſpiracy, 
the tyrant never ſhould®, The advocate of Albinus was ſoon in- 
volved in the danger and perhaps the guilt of his client ; their ſigna- 
ture (which they denied as a forgery) was affixed to the original 
addreſs, inviting the emperor. to deliver Italy from the Goths ; and 
three witneſſes of hononrable rank, perhaps of infamous reputation, 
atteſted the treaſonable deſigns of the Roman patrician*. Yet his 
innocence muſt be preſumed, ſince he was .deprived by Theodoric 

of the means of juſtification, and rigorouſly confined in the tower 
of Pavia, while the ſenate, at the diſtance of five hundred miles, 
pronounced a ſentence of confiſcation and death againſt the moſt 
_—_  iluftrious of its members. At the command of the Barbarians, the 
> occult ſcience of a philoſopher was ſtigmatized with the names of 
ſacrilege and magic“. A devout and dutiful attachment to the 
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Si ego ſciſſem tu neſciſſes. Boethius 
adopts this anſwer (I. i. proſ. 4. p. 53.) of 
Julius Canus, whoſe philoſophic death is de- 
ſcribed by Seneca (De Tranquillitate Animi, 
c. 14.) 


which likewiſe mention Decoratus (v. 31. ), 
the worthleſs colleague of Boethius (l. iii. 
prof. 4. p. 193.) 

9% A ſevere enquiry was indicated into the 
2 of magic (Var. iv. 22, 23. ix. 18.) 
The characters of his two delators, Ba- and it was believed that many necromancers 
ſilius (Var. ii. 10, 11, iv. 22.) and Opilio had eſcaped by making their gaolers mad: 


(u. 41. vill. 16.), are illuſtrated, not much to for mad, 1 ſhould read drunk. 
their honour, in the Epiſtles of Caſſiodorius, 9 


ſenate 


C H/A P. 
XXXIX. 


He is accuſed 
of treaſon. 


38 
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His imprj- 
ſonment and 
death, 


A. P. 524. 
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ſenate was condemned as criminal by the trembling voices of the 
ſenators themſelves ;. and their ingratitude deſerved the with or 
prediction of Boethius, that, Ape him, none ſhould be found Fs 


of the ſame offence”. 


While Boethius, oppreſſed with ned expected a moment 


the ſentence or the ſtroke of death, he compoſed in the tower of 


Pavia the conſolation of philoſophy ; a golden volume. not unworthy 


of the leiſure of Plato or Tully, but which claims incomparable 


merit from the harbariſm of the times and the ſituation of the author. 
The celeſtial guide whom he had ſo long invoked at Rome and 
Athens, now condeſcended to illumine his dungeon, to revive his 
courage, and to pour into his wounds her ſalutary balm. She taught 
him to compare his long proſperity and his recent diſtreſs, and to 
conceive new hopes from the inconſtancy of fortune. Reaſon had 
informed him of the precarious condition of her gifts; experience had 
fatisfied him of their real value he had enjoyed them without 
guilt ; he might reſign them without a ſigh, and calmly diſdain the 


impotent malice of his enemies, who had left him happineſs, ſince 


they had left him virtue. From the earth, Boethius, aſcended to 
heaven in ſearch of the SUPREME GOOD; explored the metaphyſical 
labyrinth of chance and deſtiny, of preſcience and free-will, of time 


and eternity; and generoully attempted to reconcile the perfect at- 


tributes of the Deity, with the apparent diſorders of his moral and 
phyſical government. Such topics of conſolation, fo obvious, ſo 


vague, or ſo abſtruſe, are ineffectual to ſubdue the feelings of human 


nature, Yet the ſenſe of misfortune may be diverted by the labour 


of thought 3 and the age ww could artfully combine in the ſame 


97 Boethius had compoſed his own Apo- 


logy (p. 53.), perhaps more intereſting than 


His conſolation, We muſt be content with 
the general view of his honours, principles, 
perſecution, &c. (I. i. prof. iv. p. 42—62.), 
which may be compared with the ſhort and 


weighty words of the Valeſian Fragment 
(p. 723-). An anonymous writer (Sinner, 
Catalog. MSS. Bibliot, Bern. tom. 1. p. 287.) 
charges him home with honourable and pa- 
triotic treaſon, 


work, 


work, the unden riches of philoſophy, poetry, and eloquence, 
already have poſſeſſed the · intrepid calmneſs, which he affected to — 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


ſeek. Suſpenſe; the worſt of evils was at length determined by the 
miniſters of death, who executed,” and perhaps exceeded, the in- 
human mandate of Theodoric. A ſtrong cord was faſtencd round 
ths head of Boethius, and forcibly tightened, till his eyes almoſt 
ſtarted from their ſockets; and ſome mercy may be diſcovered in. 
the-milder torture of beating him with clubs till he expired „ ut 
his genius ſurvived to diffuſe a ray of knowledge over the darkeſt 


ages of the Latin world; the writings of the philoſopher were tranſ- 


lated by the moſt glorious of the Engliſh kings“, and the third 
emperor of the name of Otho removed to a more honourable tomb 
the bones of a Catholic ſaint, who, from his Arian perſecutors, had. 
acquired the honours of martyrdom, and the fame of miracles'®.. 


In the laſt hours of Boethius, he derived ſome comfort from the 


fafety of his two ſons, of his wife, and of his father-in-law, the vene- 


ymmachus, 


But the grief of Symmachus was indiſcreet, and 


perhaps diſreſpectful: he had preſumed to lament, -he might dare 
to revenge, the death of an injured friend. He was dragged in Death of 
chains from Rome to the palace of Ravenna; and the ſuſpicions of 


He was executed in Agro Calventiano 
(Calvenzano between Marignano and Pavia), 
Anonym. Valeſ. p. 723. by order of Euſe- 


bius count of Ticinum or Pavia. The place 


of his confinement is ſtyled the baprifery, an 

edifice and name peculiar to cathedrals. It 
is claimed by the perpetual tradition of the 
Church of Pavia, The tower of Boethius 
ſubliſted till the year 1584, and the draught 
is yet preſerved E iraboſchi, tom. iii. p. 47, 
48.). 

oo See the Biographia Britannica, Al ra ED, 
tom. 1. p. 80. 2d edition. The work is ſtill 
more honourable if , performed under the 


learned eye of Alfred by his foreign. and do- 


F 
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Symmachus, 


A. D. 525. 


meſtic doctors. For the reputation of Boethius- 


in the middle ages, conſult Brucker (Hiſt. 
Crit. Philoſoph. tom. iii. p. 565, 566.). 


% The inſcription on his new tomb was 


compoſed by the preceptor of Otho the third, 
the learned Pope Silveſter II. who, like Boe- 
thius himſelf, was ſtyled a magician by the 
Ignorance of times. The Catholic martyr: 
had carried his head in his hands a conſider- 
able way (Baronius, A. D. 526. Ne 17, 18.) ;: 
yet, on a ſimilar tale, a lady of my acquaint-- 
ance once obſerved, La diſtance n'y fait: 
rien; il n'y a que le premier pas qui: 
© coute.“ | 


: Theodoric: 


g * * 


/ 
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| 8 AP. Thebdoric" at ting the be ene by the blood of 's an eee nd 
— — aged ſenator" | 5 
Remorſe and Humanity will be diſpoſed to encourage any report which teſtifies 
death of 
Theodoric, the. Juriſdiction of conſcience and the remorſe of kings; and philo- 
A. D. 526, 
Auguſt 30. ſophy is not ignorant that the moſt horrid ſpectres are ſometimes 

created by the powers of a diſordered fancy, and the weakneſs of a 
8 diſtempered body. After a life of virtue and glory, Theodoric was ; 


*F 


| now deſcending with ſhame and guilt into the grave: his mind was 
humbled by the contraſt of the paſt, and juſtly alarmed by the in- 
viſible terrors of futurity. One evening, as it is related, when the 
head of a large fiſh was ſerved on the royal table“, he ſuddenly 
exclaimed that he beheld the angry countenance of Sytamachus, 

his eyes glaring fury and revenge, and his mouth armed with long 
ſharp teeth, which threatened to devour him. The monarch in- 
ſtantly retired to his chamber, and, as he lay, trembling with aguiſh 
cold, under a weight of bed-clothes, he expreſſed in broken murmurs 


to his phyſician Elpidius, his deep repentance for the murders of 
Boethius and Symmachus **. His malady encreaſed, and after a 
dyſentery which continued three days, he expired in the palace of 
Ravenna, in the thirty-third, or, if we compute from the invaſion 
of Italy, in the thirty-ſeventh year of his reign. Conſcious of his 


approaching end, he divided his treaſures and provinces between 
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01 Boethius applauds the virtues of his 
father-in-law (I. i. prof. 4. p. 59. 1. ii. prof. 
4. p. 118.) . Procopius (Goth. I. i. c. 1.), the 
Valeſian Fragment (p. 724.), and the Hiſto- 
ria Miſcella (I. xv. p. 105. ), agree in prailing 
the ſuperior innocence or ſanRtity of Symma- 


chus; and in the eſtimatiòn of the legend, the 


guilt of his murder is equal to the impriſon- 
ment of a Pope. 
In the fanciful elequence of Caſſiodo- 


rius, the variety of ſea and nver-fiſh are an 


en of extenſive dominion; and thoſe of 
the Rhine, of Sicily, and of the Danube, 

were ſerved on the table of 'Theodoric (Var. 
xii. 14.). 
tian (Juvenal. Satir. iii. 39.) had been caught 

on the ſhores of the Adriatic. 

' 393 Procopius,. Goth. 1. i. c. 1. But he 
might have informed us, whether he hadi re- 
ceived this curious anecdote from common 
report, or from the mouth of the * Phy f- 
cian. 
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His two grandſons, and fixed the Rhone as their common bound- 


104 


Amalaric was reſtored to the throne of Spain. Italy, with 
all the conqueſts of the Oſtrogoths, was bequeathed to Athalaric; 
whoſe age did not exceed ten years, but who was cheriſhed as the 
laſt male offspring of the line of Amali, by the ſhort- lived marriage of 
his mother Amalaſuntha, with a royal fugitive of the ſame blood“. 


In the preſence of the dying monarch, the Gothic chiefs and Italian 


magiſtrates mutually engaged their faith and loyalty. to the young 
prince, and to his guardian mother; and received in the ſame 
awful moment, his laſt ſalutary advice, to maintain the laws, to love 
the ſenate and people of Rome, and to cultivate with decent 
reverence the friendſhip of the emperor . The monument of 
Theodoric was erected by his daughter Amalaſuntha, in a conſpi- 
cuous ſituation, which commanded the city of Ravenna, the har- 
bour, and the adjacent coaſt. A chapel of a circular. form, thirty 
feet in diameter, is crowned by a dome of one entire piece of 
granite: from the centre of the dome, four columns aroſe, which 
ſupported, in a vaſe of porphyry, the remains of the Gothic king, 
ſurrounded by the brazen ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles. His 
ſpirit, after ſome previous expiation, might have been permitted to 
mingle with the benefactors of mankind, if an Italian hermit had 


1 Procopius, Goth. I. i. c. 1, 2. 12,13. tharic was aſper in religione (Anonym. Valeſ. 


rator.). 


This partition had been directed by Theodo- 
ric, though it was not executed till after his 
death. Regni hereditatem ſuperſtes reliquit 
{Ihdor. Chron. p. 721. edit. Grot.). 

+05 Berimund, the third in deſcent from 
Hermanric, king of the Oftrogoths, had re- 
tired into Spain, where he lived and died in 
obſcurity (Jornandes, c. 33. p. 202. edit, Mu- 
See the diſcovery, nuptials, and 
death of his grandſon Eutharic (e. 58. 
p. 220.). His Roman games might render 
him popular Saas in Chron. ), but Eu- 


VoL. IV. 


(Goth. 


G og 
* 


P+ 722, 723.) 

195 See the counſels of Theodoric, and the 
= of his ſucceſſor, in Procopius 
i. C. 1, 2.), Jornandes (c. 59. 
P- 220, 221.), and Caſſiodorius (Var. viii. 
1—7.). Theſe epiſtles are the triumph of 
his miniſterial eloquence. 

**7 Anonym. Valeſ. p. 724. Agnellus de 
Vitis Pont. Raven. in Muratori Script. Rerum 
Ital. tom. ii. P. i. p. 67. Alberti Deſcrit- 
tione d'Italia, p. 311. 
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CHA”. not been witneſs in a viſion to the damnation of Theodorie 


XXXIX. * 3 2 

V Whoſe ſoul was plunged, by the miniſters of divine vengeance, into 
the vulcano of Lipari, one of the flaming mouths of the infernak 
world. | | ; | 

. 7. 105 This legend is related by Gregory I, 0 Theodoric himſelf, or rather Caſſiodo- 
(Dialog. iv. 36.), and approved by Baronius rius, had deſcribed in tragic ftrains the vul- 
(A. D. 526. Ne 28.); and both the Pope canos of Lipari (Cluver. Sicilia, p. 406— 
and Cardinal are grave doctors, ſufficient to 410.) and Veſuvius (iv. 50. ). 
eſtabliſh a probable opinion, q 
” 
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CHAP. XL 


| Elevation of Tuſtin the Elder. — Reign of Juſtinian IR 


I. The Empreſs Theodora. — II. Factions of the Circus, 
and Sedition of Conſtantinople. —II1. Trade and Ma- 
nufacture of Suk, IV. F inances and Taxes. V. Edi- 
fices of Juſtinian.— Church of St. FW Is 


tions and Frontiers of the Eaſtern Yn, £.— Abolition 
of the Schools of Athens, and the Conſu ſip of Rome. 


HE emperor Juſtinian was born near the ruins of Sardica © H 4A P. 
XL. 
(the modern Sophia), of an obſcure race of Barbarians? , the 8 


inhabitants of a wild and deſolate country, to which the names of — —— wy 
Dardania, of Dacia, and of Bulgaria, have been ſucceſſively applied. . 
His elevation was prepared by the adventurous ſpirit of his uncle TREE 


| Tuſtin, who, with two other peaſants of the ſame village, deſerted, for May 11. 


the profeſſion of arms, the more uſeful employment of balbandmen or 


© There is ſome difficulty in the date of his 
birth (Ludewig in Vit. Juſtiniani, p. 125.) ; 
none in the place—the diſtri&t Bederiana—the 
village Taureſium, which he afterwards deco- 
rated with his name and ſplendour (D*An- 
ville, Hiſt. de Acad. &c. tom. xxx1. p. 287 
—292.). 

> The names of theſe Dardanian peaſants 


are Gothic, and almoſt Engliſh : Juſfinian is 


a tranſlation of zprauda (upright) ; his father 
Sabatius (in Greco-barbarous language /tifes ) 
was ſtyled in his village fock (Stock) ; his 
mother Bigleniza was ſoftened into Vigilantia- 


ſhepherds *© On foot, with a ſcanty proviſion of biſcuit in their 


Ludewig (p. 127—135.) attempts to juſ- 
tify the Anician name of Juſtinian and Theo- 
dora, and to connect them with a family from 
which the houſe of Auſtria has been derived, 

* See the Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 6.), 
with the notes of N. Alemannus. The ſatiriſt 
would not have ſunk, in the vague and decent 
appellation of YEWFY 0; the Bexar; and pf. 
of Zonaras. Vet why are thoſe names diſ- 
graceful ?—and what German baron would 
not be proud to deſcend from the Eumzus 
of the Odyfley? 


* & | ; knap- 


2 
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cn TA P. knapſacks, the three youths followed the high-road of Conſlanti- 
—— nople, and were ſoon enrolled, for their ſtrength and ſtature, among 
the guards of the emperor Leo. Under the two ſucceeding reigns, 
the fortunate peaſant emerged to wealth and honours ; and his 
eſcape from ſome dangers which threatened his life, was afterwards 

aſcribed to the guardian angel who watches over the fate of kings.. 
His long and laudable ſervice in the Iſaurian and Perſian wars, would 
not have preſerved from © oblivion the name of Juſtin; yet they 
might warrant the military promotion, which in the courſe of fifty 
| years he gradually obtained; the rank of tribune, of count, and of 
general, the dignity of ſenator, and the command of the guards, 

who obeyed him as their chief, at the important criſis when the 

emperor Anaſtaſius was removed from the world. The powerful 

kinſmen whom he had raiſed and enriched, were excluded from the 

throne ; and the eunuch Amantius, who reizned in the palace, hatl 

ſecretly reſolved to fix the diadem on the head of the moſt obſequi- 

ous of his creatures. A liberal donative, to conciliate the ſuffrage 

of the guards, was entruſted for that purpoſe in the hands of their 

commander. But theſe weighty arguments were treacherouſly em- 

Flevation ployed by Juſtin in his own favour; and as no competitor pre- 


2 * ſumed to appear, the Dacian peaſant was inveſted with the purple, 
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1. 2 518 by the unanimous conſent of the ſoldiers who knew him to be brave 
N A. D. 5 : - 
1 July 10; and gentle, of the clergy and people who believed him to be or- 
| 1's . . 527 


April i- or thodox, and of the provincials who yielded a blind and implicit 
Auguſt 1. 
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ſubmiſſion to the will of the capital. The elder Juſtin, as he is 
diſtinguiſhed from another emperor of the ſame family and name, 
aſcended the Byzantine throne at the age of ſixty-eight years; and, 
had he been left to his own guidance, every moment of a nine years 
reign muſt have expoſed to his ſubjects the impropriety of their 
choice. His ignorance was fimilar to that of Theodoric ; and it is 
remarkable, that in an age not deſtitute of learning, two contempo- 
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ry monarchs had never been inſtructed in the knowledge of the 
alphabet. But the genius of Juſtin was far inferior to that of the 


Gothic king: the experience of a ſoldier had not qualified him for the 
government of an empire ; and; though perſonally brave, the conſci- 
ouſneſs of his own weakneſs was naturally attended with doubt, 


diſtruſt, and political apprehenſion. But the official buſineſs of the 


fate was diligently and faithfully tranſacted by the quæſtor Proclus*; 


and the aged emperor adopted the talents and ambition of his nephew 
Juſtinian, an aſpiring youth, whom his uncle had drawn from the 
ruſtic ſolitude of Dacia, and educated at Conſtantinople, as the heir 


of his private-fortune and at length of the Eaſtern empire. 


Since the eunuch Amantius had been defrauded of his money, it 
became neceſſary to deprive him of his life, The taſk was eaſily 


accompliſhed by the charge of a real or fictitious conſpiracy; and. 
the judges were informed, as an accumulation of guilt, that he was 
ſecretly addicted to the Manichzan hereſy*®, Amantius loſt his head; 
| three of his companions, the firſt domeſtics of the palace, were pu- 
niſhed either with death or exile ; and their unfortunate candidate 
for the purple was caſt into a deep dungeon, overwhelmed with 
ſtones, and ignominiouſly thrown, without burial, into the ſea. 
The ruin of Vitalian was a work of more difficulty and *dinger. 


That Gothic chief had rendered himſelf popular by the civil war 
which he boldly waged againſt Anaſtaſius for the defence of the 
orthodox faith, and after the concluſion of an advantageous treaty, 
he ſtill remained in the neighbourhood of Conſtantinople at the head 


of a formidable and Fictorious army of Barbarians. By the frail 


5 His virtues are praiſed by Procopius and Tyre, the former no more than ſix days 
(Perfic. I. i. c. 11.). The quzſtor Proclus after the deceaſe of Anaftaſius. They pro- 
was the friend of Juſtinian, and the enemy duced, the latter applauded, the eunuch's 
of every other adoption. death (Baronius, A. D. 518. P. ii. No 15, 

s Manichzan ſignifies Eutychian. Hear Fleury, Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom. vii. p. 200. 205, 
the furious acclamations of Conſtantinople from the Councils, tom. v. p. 182. 207.). 
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CHAP, 
XL. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


—— of oaths; he was tempted to relinquiſh this advantageous 
— ſituation, and to truſt his perſon within the walls of a city, whoſe 
inhabitants, particularly the blue faction, were artfully incenſed 


againſt him by the remembrance even of his pious hoſtilities. The 


emperor and his nephew embraced him as the faithful and worthy 
champion of the church and ſtate; and gratefully adorned their 


favourite with the titles of conſul and general; but in the ſeventh 
month of his conſulſhip, Vitalian was ſtabbed with ſeventeen wounds 


at the royal banquet"; and Juſtinian, who inherited the ſpoil, was 
accuſed as the aſſaſſin of a ſpiritual brother, to whom he had re- 
| cently pledged his faith in the participation of the Chriſtian myſte- 
ries“. After the fall of his rival, he was promoted, without any 
claim of military ſervice, to the office of maſter- general of the Eaſtern 
armies, whom it was his duty to lead into the field againſt the 
public enemy. But, in the purſuit of fame, Juſtinian might have 
loſt his preſent dominion over the age and weakneſs of his uncle ; 
and, inſtead of acquiring by Scythian or Perſian trophies the ap- 


plauſe of his countrymen”, 


in the churches, the circus, and the ſenate, of Conſtantinople. 


the prudent warrior ſolicited their favour 


The 


Catholics were attached to the nephew of Juſtin, who, between the 
Neſtorian and Eutychian hereſies, trod the narrow path of inflexible 


and intolerant orthodoxy. 


7 His power, character, and intentions, are 
perfectly explained by the Count de Buat 
(tom. ix. p. 54—81.). He was great-grand- 
ſon of Aſpar, hereditary prince in the Leſſer 


© Scythia, and count of the Gothic ederati of 


Thrace. The Beſſi, whom he could influence, 
are the minor Goths of Jornandes (c. 51.). 

5 Juſtinjani patricii factione dicitur inter- 
fetus fuiſſe (Victor Tununenis, Chron. in 
Theſaur. Temp. Scaliger, P. ii. p. 7.). Pro- 
copius (Anecdot. e. 7.) ſtyles him a tyrant, 
but acknowledges the anponrigiz, which is 


well explained by Alemannus. 
—_ 


In the firſt days of the new reign, he 


9 In his earlieſt youth (plane adoleſcens) 


he had paſſed ſome time as an hoſtage with 


For this curious fat, Aleman- 
c. 9. p. 34. of the 


Theodoric. 
nus (ad Procop. Anecdot. 


firſt edition) quotes a MS. hiſtory of Juſti- 


nian, by his preceptor Theophilus, Ludewig 
(p- 143.) wiſhes to make him a ſoldier. 

The eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Juſtinian 
will be ſhewn hereafter. See Baronius, 
A. D. $18—521. and the copious article 
Juſtinianus in the index to the viith volume 
of his Annals. 


prompted 
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prompted * gratified the popular enthuſiaſm againſt the memory © = P. 
of the deceaſed emperor. After a ſchiſm of thirty- four years, he 3 


reconciled the proud and angry ſpirit of the Roman pontiff, and 


fpread among the Latiris a favourable report of his pious reſpe&t 


for the apoſtolic ſee. The thrones of the Eaſt were filled with 
Catholic biſhops devoted to his intereſt, the clergy and the monks 
were gained by his liberality, and the people were taught to pray 
for their future ſovereign, the hope and pillar of the true religion. 


The magnificence of Juſtinian was diſplayed in the ſuperior pomp of 
his public ſpectacles, an object not leſs ſacred and important in the 
eyes of the multitude, than the creed of Nice or Chalcedon: the 
expence of his conſulſhip was eſteemed at two hundred and eighty- 


eight thouſand pieces of gold; twenty lions, and thirty leopards, 
were produced at the ſame time in the amphitheatre, and a nume 


rous train of horſes, with their rich trappings, was beſtowed as an 


extraordinary gift on the victorious charioteers of the circus. While 
he indulged the people of Conſtantinople, and received the addreſſes 
of foreign kings, the nephew of Juſtin aſſiduouſſy cultivated the 
friendſhip of the ſenate. That venerable name ſeemed to qualify 
its members to declare the ſenſe of the nation, and to regulate the 
ſucceſſion of tlie Imperial throne: the feeble Anaſtaſius had per- 
mitted the vigour of government to degenerate into the form or 
ſubſtance of an ariſtocracy ;: and the military officers who had ob- 
tained the ſenatorial rank, were followed by their domeſtic guards, 
a band of veterans, whoſe arms or acclamations might fix in a tu- 
multuous moment the diadem of the Eaſt. The treaſures of the 
ſtate were laviſhed to procure the voices of the ſenators, and their - 
unanimous wiſh, that he would be pleaſed to adopt Juſtinian for 
his colleague, was communicated to the emperor. But this requeſt, . 


which too clearly. admoniſhed him of his approaching end, was un- 
welcome. to the jealous temper of an aged monarch, deſirous to 


3 | | retain : 
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r Tetain the power which he was incapable of ids and Juſtin, 
w—— Holding his purple with both his hands, adviſed them to prefer, ſince 
an election was ſo profitable, ſome older candidate. Notwithſtand- 
ing this reproach, the ſenate proceeded to” decorate Juſtinian with 
the royal epithet of nobiliſimus; and their decree was ratified by the 
affection or the fears of his uncle. After ſome time the languor of 
mind and body, to which he was reduced by an incurable wound 
| in lis thigh, indiſpenſably required the aid of a guardian. He 
| ſummoned the patriarch and ſenators; and in their preſence ſolemnly 
placed the diadem on the head of his nephew, who was conducted 


from the palace to the circus, and ſaluted by the lond and joyful 


10 


A. D. c6;, events of his reign, which excite our curious attention by their 
Nov. 14. number, variety, and importance, are diligently related by the ſe- 
cretary of Beliſarius a rhetorician, whom eloquence had promoted to 
che rank of ſenator and præfect of Conſtantinople. According to the 


1 g applauſe of the people. The life of Juſtin was prolonged about four 
443 months, but from the inſtant of this ceremony, he was conſidered 
. as dead to the empire, which acknowledged Juſtinian, in the forty= 
. fifth year of his age, for the lawful. ſovereign of the Eaſt”. 

1 The reign of From his elevation to his death, Juſtinian governed the Roman 
. Jaſtinian, . a : 

12 A. D. 52, empire thirty-eight years, ſeven months, and thirteen days. The 
4 April 1 | : | | 


. 


8 22 


vieiſſitudes of courage or ſervitude, of favour or diſgrace, Procopins** 
Character ſucceſſively compoſed the Bi, the penegyric, and the ſatire of his 


2nd hiſtories 0 | | X : 
of Procopius. Own times. The eight books of the Perſian, Vandalic, and Gothic 
* The reign of the elder Juſtin may be p. 58—61.), who may paſs for an original. 

found ma-the three Chronicles of Marcellinus, 12 See the characters of Procopius and 
Victor, and John Malala (tom. ii. p. 130— Agathias in La Mothe le Vayer (tom. viii. 
150.), the laſt of whom (in ſpite of Hody, p. 144—174.), Voſſius (de Hiſtoricts Græcis, 
Prolegom. Ne 14. 39. edit. Oxon.) lived foon |], ii. c. 22.), and Fabricius (Bibliot. Græc. 
after Juſtinian (Jortin's Remarks, &c. vol. Iv. I. v. c. 5. tom. vi. p. 248—278.). Their re- 
P- 383-): in the Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory of Eva- ligion, an honourable problem, betrays occa- 
grius (J. iv. e. 1, 2, 3. 9.), and the Excerpta ſional conformity, with a ſecret attachment 
of Theodorus (Lector, N“ 37.), and in Ce- to Paganiſm ayd philoſophy. 
drenus (p. 362—366:) and Zonaras (1, xiv, | 8 
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wars, which are continued in the five books of Agathias, deſerve © H 


49 


AP. 
XL. 


our eſteem as à laborious and ſucceſsful imitation of the Attic, or 


at leaſt of the Aſiatic writers of ancient Greece. His facts are col- 
lected from the perſonal experience and free converſation of a ſol- 
dier, a ſtateſman, and a traveller; his ſtyle continually aſpires, and 
often attains, to the merit of ſtrength and elegance; his reflections, 
more eſpecially in the ſpeeches, which he too frequently inſerts, 
contain a rich fund of political knowledge; and the hiſtorian, ex- 
cited by the generous ambition of pleaſing and inſtructing poſterity, 


appears to diſdain the prejudices of the people, and the flattery of 


courts. The writings of Procopius'* were read and applauded by 
his contemporaries * ; but, although he reſpectfully laid them at 
the foot of the throne, the pride of Juſtinian' muſt have been wound- 
ed by the praiſe of an hero, who perpetually eclipſes the glory of 


his inactive ſovereign. The conſcious dignity of independence was 


ſubdued by the — and fears 


17 In the ſeven firſt "ig two Perſic, two 
Vandalic, and three Gothic, Procopius has 
borrewed from Appian the divifion of pro- 
vinces and wars: the viiith book, though it 
bears the name of Gothic, is a miſcellaneous 
and general ſupplement down to the ſpring of 
the year 553, from whence it is continued 
by Agathias till 559 (Pagi, Critica, A. D. 579. 
N* 5.). 

1+ The literary fate of Procopius has been 
ſomewhat unlucky. 1. His books de Bello 
Gothico were ſtolen * e Aretin, and 
publiſhed (Fulginii, 1470. Venet. 1471. 
apud Janſon. Mattaire, Annal. Typograph. 
tom. i. edit. poſterior, p. 290. 304. 279. 
299.) in his own name (See Voſſius de 
Hiſt. Lat. I. iii. c. 5. and the feeble de- 
ſence of the Venice Giornale de Letterati, 
tom. xix. p. 207.) . 2. His works were muti- 
lated by the firſt Latin tranſlators, Chriſto- 
pher Perſona (Giornale, tom. xix. P. 340 — 


VoI. IV. 1 H 


of a ſlave; and the ſecretary of 


248.) and Raphael de Volaterra (Huet de 
Clarif. Interpretibus, p. 166.), who did not 
even conſult the MS. of the Vat: can library, 
of which they were præfects (Aleman. in 
Præfat. Anecdot.). 3. The Greek text was 
not printed till 1607, by Hoeſchelius of 
Augſburgh (Dictionaire de Bayle, tom. ii. 
p. 782.). 4. The Paris edition was imper- 


fectly executed by Claude Maltret, a Jeſuit © 


of Tholouſe (in 1663), far diſtant from the 
Louvre preſs and the Vatican MS. from 
which, however, he obtained ſome ſupple- 
ments. His promiſed commentaries, &c. 
have never appeared. The Agathias of Ley- 
den (1594) has been wiſely reprinted by the 
Paris editor, with the Latin verſion of Bona- 
ventura Vulcanius, a learned 8 8 
(Huet, p. 176.) 

wg Agathiasin Præfat. p. 7, 8. I. iv. p. 137. 
Evagrius {1. iv. c. 13. J. See likewiſe Pho- 
tius, cod. Ixiii. p. 65. 


— 


Beliſa- 


1 * 


THE DECLINE AND 'FALL | 


my 


: 


© A A P. Belifarius laboured kor pardon and reward in the fix books of the 


— — imperial edifices. 


hand 


He had dextrouſly choſen a ſubject of apparent 


ſplendour, in which he could loudly celebrate the genius, the mag- 
nificence, and the piety of a prince, who, both as a conqueror and le- 
giſlator, had ſurpaſſed the puerile virtues of Themiſtocles and Cyrus“. 
Diſappointment might urge the flatterer to ſecret revenge; and the 
firſt glance of favour might again tempt him to ſuſpend and ſuppreſs 


a libel”, in which the Roman Cyrus is degraded into an odious and. 


contemptible tyrant, in which both the emperor and his conſort Theo- 
dora are ſeriouſly repreſented as two dæmons, who had aſſumed an 
human form for the deſtruction of mankind **, Such baſe inconſiſtency 
muſt doubtleſs ſully the reputation, and detract from the credit, of 
Procopius: yet, after the venom of his malignity has been ſuffered 
to exhale, the reſidue of the anecdotes, even the moſt diſgraceful 
fats, ſome of which had been tenderly hinted in his public hiſ- 
tory, are eſtabliſhed by their internal evidence, or the authentic 
monuments of the times. From theſe various materials, I ſhall 
now proceed to deſcribe the reign of Juſtinian, which will deſerve 


and occupy an ample ſpace. The (RENT chapter will explain 


; Kop T210.c — A pun ! 


p. 186. edit. Kuſter). 


1 Kvts Tae (ſays he, Præfat. ad 1. 
de Edificiis mn xTwoparv) is no more than 
In theſe five books, 
Procopius affects a an as well as a 
courtly ſtyle. 

17 Procopius diſcloſes himſelf (Præfat. ad 
Anecdot. c. 1, 2.5.), and the anecdotes are 
reckoned as the ixth book by Suidas (tom. iii. 
The filence of Eva- 
grius is a poor objection. Baroniys (A. D. 
548. Ne 24.) regrets the loſs of this ſecret 
hiſtory : it was then in the Vatican library, in 
his own cuſtody, and was firſt publiſhed- fix- 
teen years after his death, with the learned, 


but partial, notes of Nicholas Alemannus 
(Lugd. 1623.). £% 


1s juſtinian an aſs—the perfect likeneſs 
of Domitian (Anecdot. c. 8.) — Theodora's 
lovers driven from her bed by rival dæmons — 
her marriage foretold with a great dæmon—a 
monk ſaw the prince of the dæmons, inſtead 
of Juſtinian, on the throne—the ſervants 
who watched, beheld a face without features, 
a body walking without an head, &c, &c. 
Procopius declares his own and his friends 
belief in theſe diabolical ſtories (c. 12.). 

*9 Monteſquicu (Conſiderations ſur la 
Grandeur et la Decadence des Romains, 
C. XX.) gives credit to theſe anecdotes, as 
connected, 1. with the weakneſs of the em- 
pire, and, 2. with the NE of Juſti- 
nian's laws. 


the 
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me elevation and character of Theodora, the factions of the cir- © Af. 
cus, and the peaceful adminiſtration of the ſovereign of the Eaſt. rr 
In the three ſucceeding chapters, I ſhall relate the wars of Juſ- the reign of 
| - timan which atchieved the conqueſt of Africa and Italy; and I 2 8 
Hall follow the victories of Beliſarius and Narſes, without dif- 
guiſing the vanity of their triumphs, or the hoſtile virtue of the 
Perſian and Gothic heroes. The ſeries of this volume will em- 
brace the juriſprudence and theology of the emperor; the con- 
troverſies and ſects which ſtill divide the oriental church; the re- 
formation of the Roman law, which is obeyed or reſpected by the 
nations of modern Europe. | 
I. In the exerciſe of ſupreme power, the firſt act of Juſtinian was Birth nd. 
to divide it with the woman whom he loved, the famous Theodora“, _— 
whoſe ſtrange elevation cannot be applauded as the triumph of female | 
virtue. Under the reign of Anaſtaſius, the care of the wild beafts 
maintained by the green faction at Conſtantinople, was entruſted to 
Acacius a native of the iſle of Cyprus, who, from his employment, 
was ſurnamed the maſter of the bears. This honourable office was 
given after his death to another candidate, notwithſtanding the di- 
ligence of his widow, who had already provided a huſband and a ogg 
ſucceſſor. Acacius had left three daughters, Comito®, TuzoporA, 7 of 
and Anaftaſia, the eldeſt of whom did not then exceed the age of 
ſeven years. On a ſolemn feſtival, theſe helpleſs orphans were ſent 
by their diſtreſſed and indignant mother, in the garb of ſuppliants, 
into the midſt of the theatre: the green faction received them with 
contempt, the blues with compaſſion ; and this difference, which 


Vo 


For the life and manners of the empreſs * Comito was afterwards married to Sittas 
Theodora, ſee the Anecdotes; more eſpecially duke of Armenia, the father perhaps, at leaſt 
c. I==5. 9, 10— 15, 16, 17. with the learned ſhe might be the mother, of the empreſs So- 
notes of Alemannus—a reference which is al- ph. To nephews of 'Theodora may be the 
. ways implied. | ſons o Anaſtaſia (Aleman. p. 30, 31.). 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL, 


* 


* 12 P. funk deep into the mind of Theodora, was felt long afterwards in 
— the adminiſtration of the empire. As they improved in age and 


— 


beauty, the three ſiſters were ſucceſſively devoted to the public and 
private pleaſures of the Byzantine people; and Theodora, after 


following Comito on the ſtage, in the dreſs of a ſlave, with a ſtool 


on her head, was at length permitted to exerciſe her independent 


talents. She neither danced, nor ſung, nor played on: the flute; 
her ſkill was confined to the pantomime arts; ſhe excelled in buffoon 
characters, and as often as the comedian ſwelled her cheeks, and 
complained with a ridiculous tone and geſture of the blows that were 


inflicted, the whole theatre of Conſtantinople reſounded with laughter 
and applauſe. The beauty of Theodora was the ſubje& of more 


flattering praiſe, and the ſource of more exquiſite delight. Her 
features were delicate and regular; her complexion, though ſome- 


' what pale, was tinged with a natural colour; every ſenſation was 


inſtantly expreſſed by the vivacity of her eyes; her eaſy. motions 
diſplayed the graces of a ſmall but elegant figure; and either love 


or adulation might proclaim, that painting and poetry were incapa- 


ble of delineating-the matchleſs excellence of her form. But this: 
form was degraded by the facility with which it was expoſed to the 
public eye, and proſtituted to licentious deſire. Her venal charms 
were abandoned to a promiſcuous crowd of citizens and ſtrangers, 
of every rank, and of every profeſſion : the fortunate lover who had 
been promiſed a night of enjoyment, was often driven from her bed 
by a ſtronger or more wealthy favourite; and when ſhe paſſed 
through the ſtreets, her preſence was avoided by all who wiſhed to 
eſcape either the ſcandal or the temptation. The ſatirical hiſtorian 


Her ſtatue was raiſed at Conſtantinople, produces one from a Moſaic at Ravenna, 


on a porphyry column. See Procopius (de loaded with pearls and jewels, and yet hand- 
Edif. I. i. c. 11.), who gives her portrait in ſome. 


the Anecdotes. (c. 10.). Aleman. (p. 47.) | | FT 
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has not  bluſhed **- to deſcribe the naked ſcenes which Theodora was © H 5 P. 
not aſhamed to exhibit in the theatre *, 


arts of ſenſual pleaſure as ſhe moſt ungratefully murmured againſt 
the parſimony of Nature” ; but her murmurs, her pleaſures, and 
her arts, muſt be veiled in the obſcurity of a learned lan- 


guage. « After reigning for ſome time, the delight and contempt · 


of the capital, ſhe condeſcended to accompany Ecebolus, a native 
of Tyre, who had obtained the government of the African Penta- 
polis. But this union was frail and tranſient ; Ecebolus ſoon re- 
jected an expenſive or faithleſs concubine; ſhe was reduced at 
Alexandria to extreme diſtreſs; and in her laborious return to Con- 
ſtantinople, every city of the Eaſt admired and enjoyed the fair 


, 


Cyprian, whoſe merit appeared to juſtify her deſcent from the pe- 


culiar iſland of Venus. The vague commerce of Theodora, and the 
moſt deteſtable precautions, preſerved her from the danger which ſhe 
feared; yet once, and once only, ſhe became a mother. The infant 
was ſaved and educated in Arabia, by his father, who imparted to 
him on his death-bed, that he was the ſon of an empreſs. Filled 
with ambitious hopes, the unſuſpecting youth immediately haſtened 


23. A fragment of the Anecdotes (e. 9.), 
ſomewhat too naked, was ſuppreſſed by Ale- 
mannus, though extant in the Vatican MS.; 


nor has the defect been ſupplied in the Paris 


or Venice editions. La Mothe le Vayer 
(tom. viii. p. 155.) gave the firſt hint of this 
curious and genuine paſſage (Jortin's Re- 
marks, vol. iv. p. e366.), which he had re- 


ceived from Rome, and it has been ſince 


publiſhed in the Menagiana (tom. iii. p. 254 
—259.), with a Latin verſion. 

2 After the mention of a narrow girdle 
(as none could appear ftark-naked in the 
theatre), Procopius thus proceeds: n- 
oui Te &w Tw cdp UTTL4% exitros Oni; 0s 
— +0 xplas auTy v7 epb:v Twy 905 cg] 
cg 0: ö xn, vs £5 780 TUFET XEVEUT (510k EVTUY N,2v0V 
To Fad elend: rate fa ariNopercs s 


Vol. IV. 


I have heard that a learned prelate, now de- 
ceaſed, was fond of quoting this paſſage in 
converſation. 

25 Theodora ſurpaſſed the Criſpa of Auſo- 
nius (Epigram Ixx1.), who imitated- the ca- 
pitalis luxus of the females of Nola. See 
Quintilian Inſtitut. viii. 6. and Torrentius 
ad Horat. Sermon. I. 1. fat. 2, v. 101. At 
a memorable ſupper, thirty ſlaves waited 
round the table; ten young men feaſted with 


Theddora. Her charity was uniwver/al. 
Et laſſata viris, necdum ſatiata, receſſit. 


20 Hd: ax Tp? TEUT ph tT Wy eV H WEKADES 
T1 uo duoPopejuern ori Os fen xd THTY; GUT) 
eUpuTspoy 1 WV GIG Turo, ofws Jar ein Ks 
EXEivY cc ere Hr. She wiſhed for a Fourth altar, 
on which ſhe might pour libations to the god 
of love. 
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After exhauſting t ge! 


* 
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E * A P. to the palace of Conſtantinople, and was admitted to the. preſence 
— of his mother. As he was never more ſeen, even after the deceaſe 


Her marnage 
with Juſti- 


of Theodora, ſhe deſerves the foul imputation of extinguiſhing with 
his life a ſecret ſo offenſive to her Imperial virtue. 

In the moſt abject ſtate of her fortune and reputation, ſome viſion, 
either of ſleep or of fancy, had whiſpered to Theodora the pleaſing 
aſſurance that ſhe was deſtined to become the ſpouſe of a potent 
monarch. Conſcious of her approaching greatneſs, ſhe returned 
from Paphlagonia to Conſtantinople ; aſſumed, like a ſkilful actreſs, 
a more decent character; relieved her poverty by the laudable in- 
duſtry of ſpinning wool ; and affected a life of chaſtity and ſolitude 
in a ſmall houſe, which ſhe afterwards changed into a magnificent 
temple ””. Her beauty, aſſiſted by art or accident, ſoon attracted, 
captivated, and fixed, the patrician Juſtinian, who already reigned 
with abſolute ſway under the name of his uncle. Perhaps ſhe con- 
trived to enhance the value of a gift which ſhe had ſo often laviſhed 
on the meaneſt of mankind : perhaps ſhe inflamed, at firſt by modeſt 
delays, and at laſt by ſenſual allurements, the deſires of a lover, 
who from nature or devotion was addicted to long vigils and ab- 
ſtemious diet. When his firſt tranſports had ſubſided, ſhe ſtill 
maintained the ſame aſcendant over his mind, by the more ſolid 
merit of temper and underſtanding. Juſtinian delighted to ennoble 
and enrich the object of his affeftion ; the treaſures of the Eaſt 
were poured at her feet, and the nephew of Juſtin was determined, 
perhaps by religious ſcruples, to beſtow on his concubine the ſacred 
and legal character of a wife. But the laws of Rome expreſsly pro- 
hibited the marriage of a ſenator with any female, who had been 
diſhonoured by a ſervile origin or theatrical profeſſion : the empreſs 

* Anonym. de Antiquitat. C. P. 1. iii. that Theodora would not have. immortaliſed 


132. in Banduri Imperium Orient. tom. i. a brothel : but I apply this fact to her ſe- 
P- 48. Ludewig (p. 154.) argues ſenſibly cond and chaſter reſidence at Conſtantinople. 


18 5 Lupicina, 


. 
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Lupicina, or Euphemia, a Barbarian of ruſtic manners, but of irre- 


proachable virtue, refuſed to accept a proſtitute for her niece; and 
even Vigilantia the ſuperſtitions mother of Juſtinian, though ſhe 


acknowledged the wit and beauty of Theodora, was ſeriouſly appre- 
henſive, leſt the levity and arrogance of that artful paramour might 


corrupt the piety and happineſs of her ſon. Theſe obſtacles were 


removed by the inflexible conftancy of Juſtinian. He patiently 


expected the death of the empreſs ; he deſpiſed the tears of his mo- 


ther, who ſoon ſunk under the weight of her affliction; and a law 


was promulgated in the name of the emperor Juſtin, which aboliſhed 


the rigid juriſprudence of antiquity, A glorious repentance (the 
words of the edi) was left open for the unhappy females who. 
had proſtituted their perſons on the theatre, and they were permit 
ted to contract a legal union with the moſt illuftrious of the Ro- 


mans **, 


This indulgence was ſpeedily followed by the ſolemn 


nuptials of Juſtinian' and Theodora; her dignity was gradually ex- 


alted with that of her lover; and, as ſoon as Juſtin had inveſted his 


nephew with the purple, the patriarch of Conſtantinople placed the 
diadem on the heads of the emperor and empreſs of the Faſt. But 
the uſual honours which the ſeverity of Roman manners had allowed 
to the wives of princes, could not ſatisfy either the ambition of 
Theodora or the fondneſs of Juſtinian. 


He ſeated her on the 
throne as an equal and independent colleague in the ſovereignty of 
the empire, and an oath of allegiance was impoſed on the governors 


* 


| | n * 8 
of the provinces in the joint names of Juſtinian and Theodora. 


28 See the old law in Juſtinian's Code (I. v. the novels 89 and 117. and a Greek reſcript 


tit. v. leg. 7. tit. xxvii. leg.1.) under the years from Juftinian to the biſhops (Aleman. p. 41.).. 


236 and 454. The new edict (about the year ?9 I ſwear by the Father, &c. by the Vir- 
521 or 522. Aleman. p. 38. 96.) very awk- pin Mary, by the four Goſpels, quz in mani- 


wardly repeals no more than the clauſe. of bus teneo, and by the holy Archangels . 


mulieres /cenice, libertinæ tabernariz, See Michael and Gabriel, puram conſcientiam . 
| germas.. 
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Her tyranny, 


« 


THE DECLINE AND FALL, 


+» 


CHA P. The Eaſtern world fell proſtrate before the genius and fortune of 
- de daughter of Acacius. The proſtitute who, in the preſence of 


innumerable ſpectators, had polluted the theatre of Conſtantinople, 
was adored as a queen in the ſame city, by grave magiſtrates, ortho- 
dox biſhops, victorious generals, and captive monarchs“. 
[Thoſe who believe that the female mind is totally depraved by the 
loſs of chaſtity, will eagerly liſten to all the invectives of private 
envy or popular reſentment, which have diſſembled the virtues of 
Theodora, exaggerated her vices, and condemned with rigour the 
venal. or voluntary ſins of the youthful harlot. From g motive 
of ſhame or contempt, ſhe often declined the ſervile homage of 
the multitude, eſcaped from the odious light of the capital, and 


paſſed the greateſt part of the year in the palaces and gardens which 


were pleaſantly ſeated on the ſea-coaſt of the Propontis and the 
Boſphorus. Her private hours were devoted to the prudent as wel 
as grateful care of her beauty, the luxury of the bath and table, 
and the long ſlumber of the evening and the morning. Her ſecret 
apartments were occupied by the favourite women and eunuchs, 


' whoſe intereſts and paſſions ſhe-indulged at the expence of juſtice; 


the moſt illuſtrious perſonages of the ſtate were crowded into a dark 
and ſultry antichamber, and when at laſt, after tedious attendance, 
they were admitted to kiſs the feet of Theodora, they experienced, 
as her humour might ſuggeſt, the ſilent arrogance of an empreſs, or 
the capricious levity of a comedian. Her rapacious avarice to ac- 
cumulate an immenſe treaſure, may be excuſed by the apprehenfion 
of her huſband's death, which could leave no alternative between 


germanumque ſervitium me ſervaturum, ſa- 3 « Let greatneſs own her, and ſhe's mean 
cratiſſimis DDNN. Juſtiniano et Theodore no more,“ &c. 


conjugi ejus (Novell. viii. tit. 3.). Would Without Warburton's critical teleſcope, I 
the oath have been binding in favour of the ſhould never have ſeen, in this general pic- 
widow ? Communes tituli et triumphi, &c. ture of triumphant vice, any perſonal allu- 
A. p. 47» 48.) . hon | to Theodora. 


„ Fin 
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ruin and tlie throne; and fear as well as ambition might exaſperate © HA F. 
Theodora againſt two generals, who, during a malady of the ej 
peror, had raſhly declared that they were not diſpoſed to acquieſce 
in the choice of the capital. But the reproach of cruelty, ſo re- 
pugnant even to her ſofter vices, has left an indelible ſtain on the 
memory of Theodora. Her numerous ſpies obſerved, and zealouſly . 
reported, every action, or word, or look, injurious to their royal 
miſtreſs. Whomſoever they accuſed were caſt into her peculiar 
priſons , inacceſſible to the enquiries of juſtice; and it was ru- 
moured, that the torture of the rack, or ſcourge, had been inflicted 
in the preſence of a female tyrant, inſenſible to the voice of prayer 
or of pity*.. Some of theſe unhappy victims periſhed in deep un- 
wholeſome dungeons, while others were permitted, after the loſs of 
their limbs, their reaſon, or their fortune, to appear in the world 
the living monuments of her vengeance, which was commonly 
extended to the children of thoſe whom ſhe had ſuſpected or in- 
jured. The ſenator or biſhop, whoſe death or exile Theodora 


NG ha n 3 * LAN Te a» my l ws \ = I 7 : q 


had pronounced, was delivered to a truſty meſſenger, and his dili- 
gence was quickened by a menace from her own mouth. © If you 
fail in the execution of my commands, I ſwear by him who liveth 
: « for ever, that your ſkin ſhall be flayed from your body.“ 
1 If the creed of Theodora had not been tainted with hereſy, her Her virtues, 
; exemplary devotion might have atoned, in the opinion of her con- 
: temporaries, for pride, ayarice, and cruelty. But, if ſhe employed 1 


her influence to aſſuage the intolerant fury of the emperor, the pre- 
fent age will allow ſome merit to her religion, and much indulgence 


TEES 


z Her priſons, a labyrinth, a Tartarus wife, a favourite of the empreſs, had not 
(Anecdot. c. 4.), were under the palace. been found «7;zr:; (Anecdot. c. 17.). 
Darknelſs"is propitious to cruelty, but it is * Per viventem in ſæcula excoriari te fa- 
likewiſe favourable to calumny and fiction. ciam. + Anaſtaſius de Vitis Pont, Roman. in 

32 A more jocular whipping was inflicted Vigilio, p. 40. 
an Saturninus, for preſuming to ſay that his 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL. 


Cc 3 [> Þ- to her ſpeculative errors. The name of Theodora was introduced, 
vuich equal honour, in all the pious and charitable foundations of 
Juſtinian; and tae moſt , benevolent inſtitution of his reign. may 
be aſcribed to the ſympathy of the empreſs for her leſs fortunate 
fiſters, who had been ſeduced or compelled to embrace the trade of 
proſtitution, A palace, on the Aſiatic fide of the Boſphorus, was 


converted into a ſtately and ſpacious monaſtery, and a liberal main- 


tenance was aſſigned to five hundred women, who had been col- 
lected from the ſtreets and brothels of Conſtantinople. In this ſafe 
and holy retreat, they were devoted to-perpetual confinement; and 
the deſpair of ſome, who threw themſelves headlong into the ſea, 
was loſt in the gratitude of the penitents, who had been delivered 
from ſin and miſery by their generous benefa&ireſs*, The pru- 
dence of 'Theodora is celebrated by Juſtinian himſelf ; and his laws 
are attributed to the ſage counſels of his moſt reverend wife, whom 
he had received as the gift of the Deity **. Her courage was diſ- 
played amidſt the tumult of the people and the terrors of the eourt. 
Her chaſtity, from the moment of her union with Juſtinian, is 
founded on the. ſilence of her implacable enemies; and, although 
the daughter of Acacius might be ſatiated with love, yet ſome ap- 
plauſe is due to the firmneſs of a mind which could ſacrifice pleaſure - 
and habit to the ſtronger ſenſe either of duty or interef. The wiſhes 
and prayers of Theodora could never obtain the blefling of a lawful _ 
ſon, and ſhe buried an infant daughter, the ſole offspring of her 


3+ Ludewig, p. 161—166. I give him 
credit for the charitable attempt, although 
he hath not much charity in his temper. 
3s Compare the Anecdotes (c. 17.) with 
the Edifices (I. i. c. 9.) — how differently may 
the ſame fact be ſtated! John Malala (tom. ii. 


P- 174, 175.) obſerves, that on this, or a 


at five aurei a-piece. 
36 Novell. viii. 1. 


fimilar occaſion, ſhe releafed and clothed the 
girls whom ſhe had purchaſed from the ſtews 


An alluſion to Theo- 


dora. Her enemies read the name Dæmono- 


dora (Aleman. p. 66.) 


marriage. 
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Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, 


martiage”. 
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her dominion C H A P. 


XL. f 
was permanent and abſolute; ſhe preſerved, by art or merit, the wy 


affections of Juſtinian; and their ſeeming diſſenſions were always 


fatal to the courtiers who believed them to be ſincere. Perhaps her 


health had been impaired by the. licentiouſneſs of her youth; but it 


was always delicate, and ſhe was directed by her Phyſicians to uſe 
the Pythian warm baths. In this journey, the empreſs was followed 


by the prætorian præfect, the great treaſurer, ſeveral counts and 
patricians, and à ſplendid train of four thouſand attendants : the 
highways were repaired at her approach; a palace was erected for 
her reception; and as ſhe paſſed through Bithynia, ſhe diſtributed 


liberal alms, ro the churches, the monaſteries, and the hoſpitals, 


that they might implore heaven for the reſtoration, of her health *. 


At length, in the twenty-fourth year of her marriage, and the 


twenty-ſecond of her reign, ſhe was conſumed by a cancer“; and 


the irreparable loſs was deplored by her huſband, who, in the room 


of a theatrical proſtitute, might have ſelected the pureſt and moſt 


noble virgin of the Eaſt“. ; 
II. A material difference may be obſerved in the games of anti- 


the Romans 


were merely ſpectators. The Olympic ſtadium was open to wealth, 


37 St. Sabas refuſed to pray for a ſon of 


Chron.). 


Theodora, leſt he ſhould prove an heretic 
worſe than Anaſtaſius himſelf (Cyril in Vit. 
St. Sabz, apud Aleman. p. 70. 109.). 

33 See John Malala, tom. ii. p. 174. Theo- 
phanes, p. 158. Procopius de Edific. I. v. 


1 


39 Theodora Chalcedonenſis ſynodi inimi- 


ca canceris plaga toto corpore perfuſa vitam 


prodigioſe finivit (Victor Tununenſis in 
On ſach occaſions, an orthodox 
mind is fteeled againſt pity. Alemannus 


(p. 12, 13.) underſtands the evoibu; exon 


of Theophanes as civil language, which does 
not imply either piety or repentance ; yet 
two years after her death, St. Theodora is 
celebrated by Paul Silentiarius * Proem. 
v. 58 — 62.) 

42 As ſhe perſecuted the Popes, and reject- 
ed # council, Baronius exhauſts the names of 
Eve,*Dalila, Herodias, &c.; after which he 
has recourſe to his infernal dictionary: civis 
inferni—alumna dzmonum — ſatanico agirata 
ſpĩirĩtũ - ſtro percita diabolico, &c, &c. 
(A. D. 548. Ne 24.). 


I 2 merit, 


and death, 
A. D. 548, 
June 11. 


The factions 


of the circus, 
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IR DECLINE AND FALL 


CHAP, chai; 110 ambition; and if the- candidates could: depend” on their 


XE. 


C——— perſonal ſkill-and' aQivity, they might purſue the footſteps of Dio 


) 


mede mop? Menelaus, and conduct their qwr horſes in the rapid: 


career“. Ten, twenty, forty chariots, were allowed to ſtart at the- 
ſame inſtant; a erown of leaves was the reward of the victor; and. 


His fame, with that of his family and country, was chaunted in lyric. 


ſtrains more durable than monuments of braſs and marbte. But a: 
ſenator, or even a citizen, conſcious of. his dignity,” would have: 


bluſhed to expoſe his perſon or his horſes in the circus of Rome. 


The games were exhibited at the expence of the republic, the ma- 
giſtrates, or the emperors: but the reins were abandoned to ſervile 


hands, and if the proſits of à favourite charioteer ſometimes ex- 


ceeded thoſe of an advocate, they muſt be conſidered as the effects 
of popular extravagance, and the high wages of a diſgraceful profeſ- 


fron. The race, in its firſt inſtitution, was a ſimple conteſt of two. 


chariots, whoſe drivers were diſtinguiſhed by white: and red liveries ;, 
two additional colours, a light green, and a cærulean haue, were: 
afterwards introduced; and, as the races were repeated. twenty-five- 


times, one hundred chariots contributed: in the ſame day to the 


pomp of the circus. The four fa#ions ſoon acquired a legal eſta- 
bliſhment, and a myſterious origin, and. their. fanciful colours were 
derived from the various appearances of nature in the four ſeaſons: 


of the year; the red dog-ſtar of ſummer, the ſnows of winter, the. 


deep ſhades of autumn, and the cheerful verdure of the ſpring *. 


Read and feel the xxiiid book of the viſhes much wit and eloquence on this thea-- 
Thad, a living picture of manners, paſſions, trical myſtery, Of theſe colours, the three 


and the whole form and ſpirit of the chariot firſt may be fairly tranſlated avhzte, red, and 


race. Weſt's Diſſertation on the Olympic green. Fenetus is explained by cæœruleus, a: 
Games (ſect. xii—xvii.) affords much curious word various and vague : it is properly the 


and authentic information. 
42 The four colours, albati, ruſſati, praf- venience may allow blue as an equivalent- 


ai, veneti, repreſent the four ſeaſons, accord- (Robert. Stephan. ſub voce. Spence's Poly- 


ing to Caſſiodorius (Var. iii. 51.), who la- metis, p. 228.). 


) — 


Another 


{ky reflected in the ſea; but cuſtom and con- 
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Another interpretation preferred the elements to the ſeaſons, and the © H A P. 


Rruggle of the green and blue was ſuppoſed to repreſent the conflict 
of the earth and ſea. Their reſpective victories announced either 
a plentiful harveſt or a proſperous navigation, and the hoſtility of 
the huſbandmen and mariners was ſomewhat leſs abſurd than the 
blind ardour of the Roman people, who devoted their lives and 
fortunes to the colour which they had eſpouſed. Such folly was 
diſdained and indulged by the wiſeſt princes; but the names of Cali- 
gula, Nero, Vitellius, Verus, Commodus, Caracalla, and Elagaba- 


lus, were enrolled in the blue or green factions of the circus : they 
frequented: their ftables, applauded their favourites, chaſtiſed their 
antagoniſts, and deſerved the eſteem of the populace, by the natural 


or affected imitation of their manners. The bloody and tumultuous 


conteſt continued to diſturb the public feſtivity, till the laſt age of 
the ſpectacles of Rome; and Theodoric, from a motive of juſtice 
or affection, interpoſed” his authority to protect the greens againſt. 


the violence of a conful and a nge who were paſhonately ad- 
dicted to the blue faction of the circus * | 

\ Conſtantinople adopted the follies, though not the virtues, of an- 
cient Rome; and the ſame factions which had agitated the circus, 
raged with redoubled fury in the hippodrome. Under the reign of 
Anaſtaſius, this popular frenzy was inflamed by religious zeal ; and 
the greens, who had treacherouſly concealed ſtones and daggers 


under baſkets of fruit, maſſacred at a ſolemn feſtival, three thou= 


ſand of their blue adverſaries*. From the capital, this peſtilence 
was diffuſed into the provinces and cities of the Eaſt, and the ſportive 


43 See Onuphrius Panvinius de Ludis Cir- quifite terms of cærulea and carealis, Baro- 
cenſibus, I. i. c. 10, 11: ; the xviith Annota- nius (A. D. 501. N*4, 5, 6.) is ſatisfied that 
tion on Maſcou's Hiftory of the Germans; the blues were orthodox; but Tiltemont is 
and Aleman. ad c. vii, | angry at the ſuppoſition, and will not allow 

44. Marcellin. in Chron. p. 47. Inſtead of any martyrs in a playhouſe (Hiſt: des Emp. 
the vulgar word venta, he uſes the more ex- tom. vi. p. $54: . 
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CHAP. 


XL. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


diſtinQion of two colours produced two ſtrong 4 irreconcile- 


—— able factions, which ſhook the foundations of a feeble government“. 


Juſt an fa- 
vours the 
blues. 


The popular diſſenſions, founded on the moſt ſerious intereſt, or holy 
Pretence, have ſcarcely equalled the obſtinacy of this wanton diſcord, 
which invaded the peace of families, divided friends and brothers, 
and tempted the female ſex, though ſeldom ſeen in the circus, to 

eſpouſe the inclinations of their lovers, or to contradict the wiſhes of 
their huſbands. Every law, either human or divine, was trampled 
under foot, and as long as the party was ſucceſsful, its deluded fol- 


every candidate for civil or eccleſiaſtical honours. A ſecret attach- 


lowers. appeared careleſs of private diſtreſs or public calamity. The 


licence, without the freedom .of democracy, was revived at "Antioch 


and Conſtantinople, and the ſupport of a faction became neceſſary to 


ment to the family or ſect of Anaſtaſius, was imputed to the greens; 
the blues were zealouſly devoted to the cauſe of orthodoxy and 
Juſtinian“, and their grateful patron, protected, above five years, 


the diſorders of a faction, whoſe ſeaſonable tumults overawed the 


palace, the ſenate, and the capitals of the Eaſt. Inſolent with royal 
favour, the blues affected to ſtrike terror by a peculiar and Barbaric 
dreſs, the long hair of the Huns, their cloſe ſleeves and ample gar- 
ments, a lofty ſtep, and a ſonorous voice. In the day they con- 
cealed their two-edged ponyards, but in the night they boldly aſſem- 
bled in arms, and in numerous bands, prepared for every act of 
violence and rapine. Their adverſaries of the green faction, or 
even inoffenſive citizens, were ſtripped and often murdered by theſe 


nocturnal robbers, and it became dangerous to wear any gold but- 


45 See Procopius (Perſic. I. i. c. 24). In © The partiality of Juſinian for the "AR 
deſcribing the vices of the factions and of the (Anecdot. c. 7.) is atteſted by Evagrius 


government, the public, is not more favourable (Hiſt, Eccleſ. 1. iv. c. 32.); John Malala 
than the /ecret, hiſtorian. Aleman. (p. 26.) (tom. ii. p. 138, 139.), eſpecially for An- 
has quoted a fine paſſage from Gregory Nazi- tioch; and Theophanes (p. 142.). | 
anzen, which proves the taveteracy of the evil, | 
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tons or girdles, or to appear at a late hour in the ſtreets of a peace- O 
ful capital. A daring ſpirit, riſing with impunity, proceeded to 


violate the ſafeguard of private houſes ; and fire was employed to 
facilitate the attack, or to conceal the crimes of theſe faQtious rioters. 


No place was ſafe or ſacred from their depredations ; to gratify either 


avarice or revenge, they profuſely ſpilt the blood of the innocent; 
churches and altars were polluted by atrocious murders, and it was 
the boaſt of the aſſaſſins, that their dexterity could always inflict a 
mortal wound with a ſingle ſtroke of their dagger. The diſſolute 
youth of Conſtantinople adopted the blue liv-ry of diforder ; 
the laws were filent, and the bonds of ſociety were relaxed: cre- 
ditors were compelled to reſign their obligations; judges to re- 
verſe their ſentence; maſters to enfranchiſe their ſlaves ; fathers to 
ſupply the extravagance of their children; noble matrons were 
proſtituted to the luſt of their ſervants; beautiful boys were torn 
from the arms of their parents; and wives, unleſs they preferred a 
voluntary death, were raviſhed in the preſence of their huſbands ©, 
'The deſpair of the greens, who were perſecuted by their enemies, 
and deſerted by the magiſtrate, aſſumed the privilege of defence, 
perhaps of retaliation : but thoſe who ſurvived the combat, were 
dragged to execution, and the unhappy fugitives eſcaping. to 
woods and caverns, preyed without mercy on the ſociety from 
whence they were expelled. Thoſe miniſters of juſtice who had 
courage to puniſh the crimes, and to brave the reſentment of the 
blues, became the victims of their indiſcreet zeal : a præfect of Con- 
ſtantinople fled for refuge to the holy ſepulchre, a count of the Eaſt: 


was ignominiouſly whipped, and a governor of Cilicia was hanged 


by the order of Theodora, on the tomb of two aſſaſſins whom he 
had condemned for the murder of his groom, and a daring attack 


47 A wife (ſays Procopius) who was ſeized ſecond Syria (Aleman. p. 26.) deplore a fimi- 


and almoſt raviſhed by a blue-coat, threw her- lar ſuicide, the guilt or glory of female chaſ- 
ſelf into the Boſphorus. The biſhops of the tity, and name the heroine, | 
| | upon 
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B F. upon his own life“. An aſpiring candidate may be tempted to 
build his greatneſs on the public confuſion, but it is the intereſt” as 
well as duty of a ſovereign to maintain the authority of the laws- 
The firſt edict of Juſtinian, which was often repeated, and ſome- 
times executed, announced his firm reſolution to ſupport the inno- 
cent, and to chaſtiſe the guilty of every denomination and colour. 
Yet the balance of juſtice was ſtill inclined in favour of the blue 
faction, by the ſecret affection, the habits, and the fears of the em- 
peror; his equity, after an apparent ſtruggle, fubmitted, without 
reluctance, to the implacable paſſions of Theodora, and the em- 
preſs never forgot or forgave the injuries of- the comedian. At 


5 


the acceffion of the younger Juſtin, the proclamation of equal and 
rigorous juſtice indirectly condemned the partiality of the former 
reign. Ye blues, Je is W ye en he is om 


"6 alive ! A 


— 


PE? Sedition "oh 


nople, ſur- 


7 474 two factions. In the fifth year of his reign, Juſtinian celebrated the 


January, Feſtival of the ides of January: the games were inceſſantly diſturbed 


by the clamorous diſcontent of the greens ; till the twenty-fecond 


race, the emperor maintained his ſilent gravity z ; at length, yielding 1 


to his impatience, he condeſcended to hold, in abrupt ſentences, 
and by the voice of a cryer, the moſt ſingular dialogue that ever 


The doubtful credit of Procopius (Anec- much jealouſy and refinement by Procopius 


A foditten; which almoſt laid C00 in 1 was ex- 
. by the mutual hatred and momentary reconciliation ' of the 


N e eee 


1 2 1 8 
. 
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dot. c. 17.) is ſupported by the leſs partial 
Evagrius, who confirms the fact, and ſpecifies 
the names. The tragic fate of the prefect 
.of Conſtantinople is related by John Ma- 
lala (rom. ii. p. 139.) 

49 See John Malala (tom. ii. p. 147.) ; yet 
he owns that Juſtinian was attached to the 
blues; The ſeeming diſcord of the emperor 
and Theodora, is perhaps viewed with too 


ing or n. 


(Anecdot. c. 19.) See Amun. Præfat. 
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5% This e which Theophanes has 
preſerved, exhibits the popular language, as 


well as the manners, of Conſtantinople in 
the vith century. Their Greek is mingled 


with many ſtrange and barbarous words, for 
which Ducange cannot always find a mean- 


paſſed 
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paſſed between a prince and his ſubjects. Their firſt complaints were C 
reſpectful and modeſt ; they accuſed the ſubordinate miniſters of — 


oppreſſion, and proclaimed their wiſhes for the long life and victory 


of the emperor. Be patient and attentive, ye inſolent railers, ex- 


claimed Juſtinian; „be mute, ye Jews, Samaritans, and Mani- 
« chæans. The greens ſtill attempted to awaken his compaſſion. 
« We are poor, we are innocent, we are injured, we dare not paſs 
&* through the ſtreets : a general perſecution 1s exerciſed againſt our 
e name and colour. Let us die, O emperor, but let us die by your 
% command, and for your ſervice!” But the repetition of partial 
and paſſionate inveCtives degraded, in their eyes, the majeſty of the 


purple ; they renounced allegiance to the prince who refuſed juſtice 


to his people; lamented that the father of Juſtinian had been born; 


and branded his ſon with, the opprobrious names of an homicide, 
an aſs, and a perjured tyrant. ©* Do you deſpiſe your lives?” cried 


the indignant moiarch: the Blues roſe with fury from their ſeats ; 


their hoſtile clamours thundered in the hippodrome ; and their ad- 


verſaries, deſerting the unequal conteſt, ſpread terror and deſpair 
through the ſtreets of Conſtantinople. At this dangerous moment, 


ſeven notorious aſſaſſins of both factions, who had been condemned 


by the præfect, were carried round the city, and afterwards tranſ- 
ported to the place of execution in the ſuburb of Pera, Four were 
immediately beheaded; a fifth was hanged : but when the ſame pu- 
niſhment was inflifted on the remaining two, the rope broke, they 
fell alive to the ground, the populace applauded their eſcape, and 
the monks of St. Conon, iſſuing from the neighbouring convent, 


conveyed them in a boat to the ſanctuary of the church As one 


of theſe criminals was of the blue, and the other of the green livery, 
the two factions were er provoked by the cruelty of their op- 


See this church and ae 1 in Ducange, C. P. Chriſtiana, I. iv. p. 182. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


preſſor, or the ingratitude of their patron; and a ſhort" truce was 


L—— concluded till they had delivered their priſoners and fatisfied their 


revenge. The palace of the præfect, who withſtood the ſeditious 
torrent, was inſtantly burnt, his officers and guards were maſſacred, 
the priſons were forced open, and freedom was reſtored to thoſe 
who could only uſe it for the public deſtruction. A military force, 
which had been diſpatched to the aid of the civil magiſtrate, was 
fiercely encountered by an armed multitude, whoſe numbers: and 
boldneſs continually encreaſed ; and the Heruli, the wildeſt Bar- 
barians in the ſervice of the empire, overturned the prieſts and their 


relics, which, from a pious motive, had been raſhly interpoſed to 
ſeparate the bloody conflict. The tumult was exaſperated by this 


ſacrilege, the people fought with enthuſiaſm in the cauſe of God; 
the women, from the roofs and windows, ſhowered ſtones on the 
heads of the ſoldiers, who darted firebrands againſt the houſes; and 
the various flames, which had been kindled by the hands of citizens 
and ſtrangers, ſpread without controul over the face of the city. 
The conflagration involved the cathedral of St. Sophia, the baths of 
Zeuxippus, a part of the palace, from the firſt entrance to the altar of 
Mars, and the long portico from the palace to the forum of Conſtan- 
tine; a large hoſpital, with the ſick patients, was conſumed ; many 
churches and ftately edifices were deſtroyed, and an immenſe trea- 
ſure of gold and ſilver was either melted or loft. From fuch ſcenes 
of hotror and diſtreſs, the wiſe and wealthy citizens eſcaped over 
the Boſphorus to the Aſiatic ſide ; and during five days Conſtanti- 


nople was abandoned to the factions, whoſe watch-word, Nix Aa, 


vanquiſh ! has given a name to this memorable ſedition* . 


. T2 


3 The hiſtory of the Nika ſedition is ex- (tom. ii. p. 21 VEST > Chron. Paſchal, 
tracted from Marcellinus (ia Chron.), Pro- (p. 336—340.), Theophanes (Chronograph. 
copius (Perſic, I. i. c. 26.), John Malala p.154—158.),and Zonaras{kxiv.p.61—63.). 


As 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


As long 2s the factions were divided, the triumphant blues, and C nf A P. 


deſponding greens, appeared to , behold with the ſame indifference 


the diſorders of the ſtate. They agreed to cenſure the corrupt ma- Hale 


nagement of juſtice and the finance; and the two reſponſible mini- 
ſters, the artful Tribonian, and the rapacious John of Cappadocia, 
were loudly arraigned as the authors of the public miſery. The 
peaceful murmurs of the people would have been diſregarded: they 
were heard with reſpect when the city was in flames; the quæſtor, 
and the præfect, were inſtantly removed, and their offices were filled 
by two ſenators of blameleſs integrity. After this popular conceſſion, 
Juſtinian proceeded to the hippodrome to confeſs. his own errors, 
and to accept the repentance of his grateful ſuhjects; but they diſ- 
truſted his aſſurances, though ſolemnly pronounced in the preſence 
of the holy goſpels; and the emperor, alarmed by their diſtruſt, re- 
treated with precipitation to the ſtrong fortreſs of the palace. The 
obſtinacy of the tumult was now imputed to a ſecret and ambitious 
conſpiracy; and a ſuſpicion was entertained, that the inſurgents, 
more eſpecially the green faction, had been ſupplied with arms 
and money by Hypatius and Pompey, two patricians, who could 
neither forget with honour, nor remember with ſafety, that they 
were the nephews of the emperor Anaſtaſius. Capricioully truſted, 
diſgraced, and pardoned, by the jealous levity of the monarch, they 
had appeared as loyal ſervants before the throne; and, during five 
days of the tumult, they were detained as important hoſtages ; till 
at length, the fears of Juſtinian prevailing over his prudence, he 
viewed the two brothers in the light of ſpies, perhaps of aſſaſſins, 
and fternly commanded them to depart from the palace. After a 
fruitleſs repreſentation, that obedience might lead to involuntary 
treaſon, they retired to their houſes, and in the morning of the 
ſixth day Hypatius was ſurrounded and ſeized by the people, who, 


regardleſs of his virtuous reſiſtance, and the tears of his wife, tranſ- 
K 2 ported 
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Firm neſs of 
theatre had not renounced the timidity, as well as the virtues, of 


Theodora. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL - 


ported their brit to the forum of Conſtantine, * inſtead of 
a diadem, placed a rich collar on his head. If the uſurper, who 
afterwards pleaded the mexit of his delay, had complied with the 


advice of his ſenate, and urged the fury of the multitude, their firſt 


irreſiſtible effort might have oppreſſed or expelled his trembling -, 
competitor. The Byzantine palace enjoyed a free communication 
with the ſea; veſſels lay ready at the garden-ſtairs; and a ſecret re- 


ſolution was already formed, to convey the emperor with his family 


and treaſures to a ſafe retreat, at ſome diſtance from the capital. 
Juſtinian was loſt, if the proſtitute whom he raiſed from the 


her ſex. In the midſt of a council, where Beliſarius was preſent, 


Theodora alone diſplayed the ſpirit of an hero; and ſhe alone, with- 


out apprehending his future hatred, could ſave the emperor from 
the imminent danger, and his-unworthy fears. If flight,” ſaid the 


conſort of Juſtinian, were the only means of ſafety, yet I ſhould 
* diſdain to fly. Death is the condition of our birth; but they 


«* who have reigned ſhould never ſurvive the loſs of dignity and 
* dominion, I implore heaven, that I may never be ſeen; not a 
“ day, without my diadem and purple; that I may no longer be- 
* hold the light, when I ceaſe to be ſaluted with the name of 


* queen. If you reſolve, O Cæſar, to fly, you have treaſures; be- 
* hold the ſea, you have ſhips ; but. tremble leſt the deſire of life 


* ſhould expoſe you to wretched exile and ignominious death. For 
* my own part, I adhere to the maxim of antiquity, that the throne 
“is a glorious ſepulchre.“ 
courage to deliberate and act, and courage ſoon diſcovers the Te- 
ſources of the moſt deſperate ſituation. It was an eaſy and a decifive 


meaſure to revive the animoſity of the factions; the blue were 


aſtoniſhed at their own guilt and folly, that a trifling injury ſhould 
provoke them to | conſpire with their implacable enemies againſt a 


5 gracious 


The firmneſs of a woman reſtored the 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


| gracious 44 liberal benefactor; they again proclaimed the ein; 


of Juſtinian, and the greens, with their upſtart emperor, were left 


alone in the hippodrome. The fidelity of the guards was doubtful; 
but the military force of Juſtinian conſiſted in three thouſand ve- 
terans, who had been trained to valour and diſcipline in the Perſian 


and Illyrian wars. Under the command of Beliſarius and Mundus, 
they ſilently marched in two diviſions from the palace, forced their 
obſcure way through narrow paſſages, expiring flames, and falling 


_ edifices, and burſt open at the-ſame moment the two oppolite gates 
of the hippodrome. In this narrow ſpace, the diſorderly and af- 
frighted crowd was incapable of reſiſting on either ſide a firm and 


regular attack; the blues ſignalized the fury of their repentance ; 
and it is computed, that above thirty thouſand perſons were ſlain in 
the mercileſs and promiſcuous carnage of the day. Hypatius was 


dragged from his throne, and conducted with his brother Pompey 
to the feet of the emperor : they implored his clemency; but their 


crime was manifeſt, their innocence uncertain, and Juſtinian had 
been too much terrified to forgive. The next morning the two 
nephews of Anaſtaſius, with eighteen i/luftrious accomplices, of pa- 
trician or conſular rank, were privately executed by the ſoldiers ; 
their bodies were thrown into the ſea, their palaces razed, and their 
fortunes confiſcated. The hippodrome itſelf was condemned, during 


| ſeveral years, to a mournful filence : with the reſtoration of the 


games, the ſame diſorders revived; and the blue and green factions 
continued to afflict the reign * Juſtinian, and to diſturb the tran- 
quillity of the Eaſtern empire“. 

III. That empire, after Rome was barbarous, ſtill embraced the 
nations whom ſhe had conquered beyond the Hadriatic, and as far 


53: Marcellinus ſays in general terms, inan Theophanes are ſwelled to 40,000 by the 
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meris populis in circo trucidatis. Procopius more recent Zonaras. , Such is the uſual pro- 


numbers 30,000 victims; and the 35, coo of greſs of exaggeration. 
f as 
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D ** P. as the frontiers of Ethiopia and Perſia. Juſtinian reigned over ſixty- 


— pſour provinces, and nine hundred and thirty-five cities; 


his do- 
minions were bleſſed by nature with the advantages of ſoil, ſituation, 
and climate: and the improvements of human art had been per- 
petually diffuſed along the coaſt of the Mediterranean and the 
banks of the Nile, from ancient Troy to the Egyptian Thebes. 
Abraham had been relieved by the well-known plenty of Egypt; 
the ſame country, a ſmall and populous tract, was ſtill capable of 
exporting, each year, two hundred and fixty thouſand quarters of 
wheat for the uſe of Conſtantinople**; and the capital of Juſtinian was 
ſupplied with the manufactures of Sidon, fifteen centuries after they 
had been celebrated in the poems of Homer. The annual powers 
of vegetation, inſtead of being exhauſted by two thouſand harveſts, 


were renewed and invigorated by ſxilful huſbandry, rich manure, 


and ſeaſonable repoſe. The breed of domeſtic animals was infinitely | 
multiplied. Plantations, buildings, and the inſtruments of labour 
and. luxury, which are more durable than the term of human life, 
were accumulated by the care of ſucceſſive generations. Tradition 
preſerved, and experience ſimplified, the humble practice of the 
arts: ſociety was enriched by the diviſion of labour and the facility 
of exchange; and every Roman was lodged, clothed, and ſubſiſted, 


* Hierocles, a contemporary of Juſtinian, 
compoſed his Lud (Itmeraria, p. 63 1.), 
or review, of the eaſtern provinces and cities 


before the year 535 (Weſſeling in Præfat. and 


Not. ad p. 623, &c. ). 
3s See the book of Geneſis (xii. 10.), and 


the adminiſtration of Joſeph. The annals of 
the Greeks and Hebrews agree in the early 


arts and plenty of Egypt: but this antiquity 


ſuppoſes a long ſeries of improvement; and 
Warburton, who is almoſt ſtifled by the 
Hebrew, calls aloud for the Samaritan, 
chronology (Divine Legation, vol. iii. 


p. 29. &c.). 


56 Fight millions of Roman modii, beſides 
a contribution of 80,000 aurei for the ex- 
pences of water-carriage, from which the ſub- 
Jet was graciouſly excuſed. See the xiiich 
Edict of Juſtinian : the numbers are checked 
and verified by the agreement of the R . 
and Latin texts. 


5? Homer's Iliad, vi. 289. Theſe veils, 
TETAOS THAT Oxi Were the work of the Si- 
donian women. But this paſſage is more ho- 
nourable to the manufactures than to the 
navigation of Phœnicia, from whence they 


had been imported to Troy in Phrygian bot- 
toms. 


by 
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by the induſtry of a thouſand hands. The invention of the loom 
and diſtaff has been piouſly aſcribed to the gods. In every age, a 


variety of animal and vegetable productions, hair, ſkins, wool, flax, 


cotton, and at length ll, have been ſkilfully manufactured to hide 


or adorn the human body; they were ſtained with an infuſion of 
permanent colours ; and the pencil was ſucceſsfully employed to 


improve the labours of the loom. In the choice of thoſe colours 
which imitate the beauties of nature, the freedom of taſte and faſhion 
was indulged; but the deep purple which the Phœnicians ex- 
tracted from a ſhell-fiſh, was reſtrained to the ſacred perſon and 
palace of the emperor ; and the penalties of treaſon were denounced 
againſt the ambitious — who dared to uſurp the 5 


of the throne®. 


I need not explain that it“ is Wee "IR from the bowels 
of a caterpillar, and that it compoſes the golden tomb from whence 


a worm emerges in the form of a butterfly. 


Juſtinian, the filk-worms who feed on. the leaves of the white 
mulberry-tree, were confined to China; thoſe of the pine, the oak, 


See in Ovid (de Arte Amandi, iii. 269, 
&c.) a poetical liſt of twelve colours bor- 
rowed from flowers, the elements, &c, But 
it is almoſt impoſſible to diſcriminate by words 
all the nice and various ſhades both of art and 


nature. 


59 By the diſcovery of cochineal, &c. we far 
ſurpaſs the colours of antiquity. Their royal 
purple had a ſtrong ſmell, and a dark caſt as 
deep as bull's blood—obſcuritas rubens (ſays 
Caſſiodorius, Var. 1, 2.) nigredo ſanguinea. 
The preſident Goguet (Origine des Loix et 
des Arts, part ii. I. ii. c. 2. p. 184—215.) 
will amuſe and ſatisfy the reader. I doubt 
whether his book, eſpecially in England, is 
as well known as it deſerves to be. 

5 Hiſtorical proofs of this jealouſy have 
been occaſionally introduced, and many more 
might have been added: but the arbitrary 


acts of deſpotiſm were juſtified by the ſober 
and general declarations of law (Codex The- 
odoſian, I. x. tit. 21. leg. 3. Codex Juſti- 
nian. I. xi. tit. 8. leg. 5.). An inglorious 
permiſſion, and neceſſary reſtriftion, was ap- 
plied to the minz, the female dancers (Cod. 
Theodoſ. l. xv. tit. 7. leg. 11.). 

In the hiſtory of inſects (far more won- 
derful than. Ovid's Metamoyphoſes) the filk- 
worm holds a conſpicuous place. The bom- 
byx of the iſle of Ceos, as deſcribed by Pliny 
(Hiſt: Natur. xi. 26, 27. with the notes of the 
two learned Jeſuits, Hardouin and Brotier),. 


may be illuſtrated by a fimilar ſpecies in Chi- 


na (Memoires ſur les Chinois, tom. ii. p. 575 
—598.) : but our filk-worm, as well as the 
white mulberry-tree, were unknown to The- 
ophraſtus and Pliny. 


- iS and 


Tilt the reign of 
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ind the aſh, were common'in the foreſts both of Aſia and Europe - 
but as their education is more difficult, and their produce more un- 
certain, they were generally neglected, except in the little iſland of 
Ceos, near the coaſt of Attica. A thin gauze ö was procured from 
their webs, and this Cean manufacture, the invention of a woman, 
for female uſe, was long admired both in the Eaſt and at Rome. 
Whatever ſuſpicions may be raiſed. by the garments of the Medes 
and Aſſyrians, Virgil is the moſt ancient writer, who expreſsly men- 
tions the ſoft wool which was combed from the- trees of the Seres 


or Chineſe © ; 


and this natural error, leſs marvellous than the truth, 


was ſlowly corrected by the knowledge of a valuable inſect, the ſirſt 
artificer of the luxury of nations. That rare and elegant luxury 
was cenſured, in the reign of Tiberius, by the graveſt of the Romans; 
and Pliny, in affected though forcible language, has condemned 
the thirſt of gain, which explored the laſt confines of the earth, for 
the pernicious purpoſe of expoſing to the public eye naked draperies 

and tranſparent matrons®. A dreſs which ſhewed the turn of the 
limbs, and colour of the ſkin, might gratify vanity, or provoke 
defire ; the ſilks which had been cloſely woven in China, were ſome- 
times unravelled by the Phoenician women, and the precious mate- 
rials were multiplied by a looſer texture, and the intermixture of 
linen threads. Two hundred years after the age of Pliny, the 


— 


62 Georgic 11. 121. 
rint in uſum planiſſime non ſcio: ſuſpicor 
tamen in Julii Cæſaris ævo, nam ante non 


invenio, ſays Juftus Lipſius (Excurſus i. ad 


Tacit. Annal. ii. 32.). See Dion Caſſius 
(1. xliii. p. 358. edit. Reimar), and Pauſanias 
(I. vi. p. 519.), the firſt who deſcribes, how- 
ever ſtrangely, the Seric inſect. 

Tam longinquo orbe petitur, ut in publi- 
co matrona tranſluceat.. . . ut denudet fa. 
minas veſtis (Plin. vi. 20. xi. 21.), Varro 


and Publius Syrus had already played on the 
6 


Serica quando.vene- , 


Toga vitrea, ventus textilis, and nebula linea 
(Horat. Sermon. i. 2. 101. with the notes of 
Torrentius and Dacier). 

*+ On the texture, colours, names, and uſe 
of the filk, half ſilk, and linen garments of 
antiquity, ſee the profound, diffuſe, and ob- 
ſcure reſearches of the great Salmaſius (in 
Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 127. 309, 310. 339. 341, 342. 
344+ 388—391. 395. 513.), who was igno- 
rant of the molt common trades of Dijon or 
Leyden. 
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uſe of pure. or even of mixed ſilks was confined to the female ſex, till 
the opulent citizens of Rome and the provinces were inſenſibly 
familiariſed with the example of Elagabalus, the firſt who, by this 


effeminate habit, had ſullied the dignity of an emperor and a man. 


Aurelian complained, that a pound of filk was ſold at Rome for 


twelve ounces of gold: but the ſupply encreaſed with the demand, 


and the price diminiſhed with the ſupply. If accident or monopoly 
| ſometimes raiſed the value even above the ſtandard of Aurelian, the 


manufacturers of Tyre and Berytus were. ſometimes: compelled by 


the operation of the ſame cauſes to content themſelves with a ninth 


part of that extravagant rate. A law was thought neceſſary to 
diſcriminate the dreſs of comedians from that of ſenators, and of 
the ſilk exported from its native country the far greater part was 
conſumed by the ſubjects of Juſtinian. They were ſtill more inti- 
mately acquainted with a ſhell-fiſh of the Mediterranean, ſurnamed 
the ſilk-worm of the ſea: the fine wool or hair by which the 


mother-of-pearl affixes itſelf to the rock, is now manufactured for 


curioſity rather than uſe; and a robe obtained from the ſame ſingu- 
lar materials, was the gift of the Roman emperor to the ſatraps of 


Armenia. he ge Th: 

A valuable merchandize * ſmall bulk is capable of Aae the 
expence of land carriage; and the caravans traverſed the whole lati- 
tude of Aſia in two hundred and forty-three days from the Chineſe 
ocean to the ſea-coaſt of Syria. Silk was immediately delivered to 
the Romans by the Perſian merchants”, who frequented the fairs of 

a | | Armenia 
es Plavins Vopiſcus in Aurelian. c. 45. Procopius de Edif. I. iii. c. 1. Theſe 
in Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 224. See Salmaſius ad pinnes de mer are found near Smyrna, Sicily, 


Hiſt. Aug. p. 392. and Plinian. Exercitat. in Corſica, and Minorca; and a pair of gloves 


Solinum, p. 694, 695. The Anecdotes of of their filk was preſented to Pope Bene- 
Procopius (c. 25,) ſtate a partial and 1 imper- dict XIV. 


fect rate of hy price of filk in the time of #9 Procopius, Perſic. I. i. c. 20. 1. ii. e. a5. 


Juſtinian. | Gothic, 1, iv. c. 17. Menander in Excerpt. 


Vol. IV. L | Legat. 
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Armenia and Niſibis: but this trade, which in the intervals of truce 
was oppreſſed by avarice and jealouſy, was totally interrupted by 
the long wars of the rival monarchies. The great king might 


proudly number Sogdiana, and even Serica, among the provinces of 


his empire, but his real dominion was bounded by the Oxus ; and 
his uſeful intercourſe with the Sogdoites, beyond the river, depended 
on the pleaſure of their conquerors, the white Huns; and.the Turks, 
who ſucceſſively reigned over that induſtrious people. 


Vet the moſt 


ſavage dominion has not extirpated the ſeeds of agriculture and 


commerce, in a region which is celebrated as one of the four gardens 
of Aſia; the cities of Samarcand and Bochara are advantageouſly 


ſeated for the exchange of its various productions; and their mer- 
the raw or manufactured filk | 


chants purchaſed from the Chineſe * 
which they tranſported into Perſia for the uſe of the Roman empire. 


In the vain capital of China, the Sogdian caravans were entertained | 


as the ſuppliant embaſſies of tributary kingdoms, and if they re- 
turned in ſafety, the bold adventure was rewarded with exorbitant 
gain, But the difficult and perilous march from Samarcand to 


the firſt town of Shenſi, could not be performed in leſs than 


ſixty, eighty, or one hundred days: as ſoon as they had paſſed the c 


Jaxartes they entered the deſert; 


Legat. p. 107. Of che Parthian or Perſian 
empire, Iſidore of Charax (in Stath mis Par- 
thicis, p. 7, 8. in Hudſon, Geograph. Minor. 
tom. ii.) has marked the roads, and Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus (I. xxiii. c. 6. p. 400.) has 
enumerated the provinces. 

6% The blind admiration of the Jeſuits 
confounds the different periods of the Chi- 
neſe hiſtory, They are more critically diſ- 
tinguiſhed by M. de Guignes (Hiſt. des Huns, 
tom. i. part i. in the Tables, part ii. in the 

2 


and the wandering hords, unleſs - 
they are reſtrained by armies and garriſons, have always conſidered 
the citizen and the traveller as the objects of lawful rapine. 


Geography. Memoires de I Academie des 
Inſcriptions, tom. xxxii. xxxvi. xlii, xliii.), 
who diſcovers the gradual progreſs of the 
truth of the annals and the extent of the 
monarchy, till the Chriſtian æra. He has 
ſearched, with a curious eye, the connections 
of the Chineſe with the nations of the Weſt: 
but theſe connections are ſlight, caſual, and 
obſcure ; nor did the Romans entertain a ſuſ- 
picion that the Seres or Sinæ poſſeſſed an 
empire not inferior to their own. 
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eſcape the Tartar robbers, and the tyrants of Perſia, the filk-caravans C 1 P. 
explored a more ſouthern road; they traverſed the mountains of 
Thibet, deſcended the ſtreams of the Ganges or the Indus, and pa- 
tiently expected, in the ports of Guzerat and Malabar, the annual 
fleets of the Weſt. But the dangers of the deſert were found leſs 
intolerable than toil, hunger, and the loſs of time; the attempt was 
ſeldom renewed, and the only European who has paſſed that unfre- 
quented way, applauds his own diligence, that, in nine months 

aſter his departure from Pekin, he reached the mouth of the Indus. 

The ocean, however, was open to the free communication of man- 
kind. From the great river to the tropic of Cancer, the provinces 
of China were ſubdued and civilized by the emperors of the North; 
they were filled about the time of the Chriſtian æra with cities and 
men, mulberry-trees and their precious inhabitants; and if the 
Chineſe, with the knowledge of the compaſs, had poſſeſſed the 
genius of the Greeks or Phcenicians, they might have ſpread their 
diſcoveries over the ſouthern hemiſphere. I am not qualified to 
examine, and I am not diſpoſed to believe, their diſtant voyages to 

the Perſian gulf or the Cape of Good Hope: but their anceſtors 

might equal the labours and ſucceſs of the preſent race, and the 
ſphere of their navigation might extend from the iſles of Japan to 
the ſtreights of Malacca, the pillars, if we may apply that name, of 
an Oriental Hercules. Without loſing ſight of land they might 
fail along the coaſt to the extreme promontory of Achin, which is 
annually viſited by ten or twelve ſhips laden with the productions, 
The roads from China to Perſia and 7 For the Chineſe navigation to Malacca 
Hindoſtan may be inveſtigated in the rela- and Achin, perhaps to Ceylon, ſee Renaudot 
tions of Hackluyt and Thevenot (the ambaſ- (on the two Mahometan Travellers, p.8—11. 
ſadors of Sharokh, Anthony Jenkinſon, the 13—17. 141—157.), Dampier (vol. ii. 


Pere Greuber, &c. See likewiſe Hanway's p. 136.), the Hiſt. Philoſophique des deux 


Travels, vol. i. p. 345—357.). A commu- Indes (tom. i. p. 98.), and the Hiſt. Generale 
nication through Thibet has been lately ex- des Voyages (tom. vi. p. 201+). 


plored by the Engliſh ſovereigns of Bengal. 
Vol. IV. * L 2 the 


26. - THE DECLINE AND PAL! 


C q fy P. the manufactures, and even the artificers, of China; the illand of 
w——— Sumatra: and the oppoſite ' peninſula, are faintly delineated as the 
regions of gold and ſilver; and the trading cities named in the 
geography of Ptolemy, may indicate, that this wealth was not ſolely 
derived from the mines. The direct interval between Sumatra 
| | and Ceylon 1s about three hundred leagues ; the Chineſe and Indian 
navigators were conducted by the. flight of birds and periodical 
winds, and the ocean might be ſecurely traverſed in ſquare-built 
ſhips, which, inſtead of iron, were ſewed together with the ſtrong 
- thread of the cocoa-nut. Ceylon, Serendib, or Taprobana, was 
divided between two hoſtile princes; one of whom poſſeſſed the 
mountains, the elephants, and the luminous carbuncle, and the other 
enjoyed the more ſolid riches of domeſtic induſtry, foreign trade, 
and the capacious harbour of Trinquemale, which received and 
diſmiſſed the fleets of the Faſt and Weſt. In this hoſpitable iſle, at an 
equal diſtance (as it was computed) from their reſpective countries, 
the ſilk merchants of China, who had collected in their voyages 
aloes, cloves, nutmeg, and ſantal wood, maintained a free and 
be.eficial commerce with the inhabitants of the Perſian gulf. The 
ſubjects of the great king exalted, without a rival; his power and 
magnificence; and the Roman, who confounded their vanity by 
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comparing his paltry coin with a gold medal of the emperor Anaſta- J 
ſius, had failed to Ceylon, in an Ethiopian ſhip, as a fimple paſ- I 
ſenger **. 3 


71 The knowledge, or rather ignorance, of 
Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, Arrian, Marcian, &c. 
of the countries eaſtward of Cape Comorin, 
is finely illuſtrated by d*Anville (Antiquité 
Geographique de inde, eſpecially p. 161— 
198.). Our geography of India is improved 
by commerce and conqueſt; and has been il- 
luſtrated by the excellent maps and memoirs 
of major Rennel. If he extends the ſphere 
of his enquiries with the ſame critical know- 
ledge and ſagacity, he will ſucceed, and may 


6 


ſurpaſs the firſt of modern geographers. : 
72 The Taprobane of Pliny (vi, 24.), So- 
linus (c. 53.), and Salmaſ. Plinianz Exerci- 


tat. (p. 781, 782.), and moſt of the ancients, 


who often confound the iſlands of Ceylon and 
Sumatra, is more clearly deſcribed by Coſmas 
Indicopleuſtes ; yet even the Chriſtian topo- 
grapher has exaggerated its dimenſions. - His 
information on the Indian and Chineſe trade 
is rare and curious (I. ii. p. 138. I. xi. p- 337. 
338. edit. Montfaucon). | 
As 
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As ſilk became of indiſpenſable uſe, the emperor Juſtinian ſaw, 
with concern, that the Perſians had occupied by land and ſea the 
monopoly of this important ſupply, and that the wealth of his ſub- 
jects was continually drained by a nation of enemies and idolaters. 
An active government would have reſtored the trade of Egypt and 
the navigation of the Red Sea, which had decayed with the pro- 
ſperity of the empire; and the Roman veſſels might have ſailed, 
for the purchaſe of ſilk, to the ports of Ceylon, of Malacca, or even 
of China. Juſtinian embraced a more humble expedient, and ſoli- 
cited the aid of his Chriſtian allies, the Ethiopians of Abyſſinia, who 
had recently acquired the arts of navigation, the ſpirit of trade, and 
the ſea-port of Adulis, ſtill decorated with the trophies of a Gre- 
cian conqueror. Along the African coaſt, they penetrated to the 
equator in ſearch of gold, emeralds, and aromatics ; but they wiſely 
declined an unequal competition, in which they muſt be always pre- 
vented by the vicinity of the Perſians to the markets of India ; and 
the emperor ſubmitted to. the diſappointment, till his wiſhes were 
gratified by an unexpected event. The goſpel had been preached 
to the Indians: a biſhop already governed the Chriſtians of St. 
Thomas on the pepper-coaſt of Malabar ; a church was planted in 
Ceylon, and the miſſionaries purſued the footſteps of commerce to 
the extremities of Aſa”. Two Perſian monks had long reſided in 
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” i 


China, perhaps in the royal city of Nankin, the feat of a mo- 


narch addicted to foreign ſuperſtitions, and who actually received 
an embaſſy from the iſle. of Ceylon. Amidft their pious occupa- 
tions, they viewed with a eurious eye the common dreſs of the 


73 See Procopius, Perſic. (I. ii. c. 20.). Coſ- and as far as Taprobane (l. xi. p. 329.). 
mas affords ſome intereſting knowledge of the 74 See the Chriſtian miſſions in India, in 
port and inſcription of Adulis (Topograph. Coſmas (I. iii. p. 178, 179. l. xi. p. 337:), 
Chriſt. I. ii. p. 138. 140—143-), and of the and conſult Aſſeman. Bibliot. Orient. (tom. 
trade of the Axumites along the African iv. p. 413—5 48.) 
coaſt of Barbaria or Zingi (p. 138, 139.) | 
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C HA P. Chineſe, the manufactures of filk, and the myriads of filk-worms, | 


w—— Whoſe education (either on trees or in houſes) had once been con- 


ſidered as the labour of queens They ſoon diſcovered that it 
was impracticable to tranſport the ſhort-lived inſect, but that in the 
eggs a numerous progeny might be preſerved and multiplied in a 
diſtant climate. Religion or intereſt had more power over the 
Perſian monks than the love of their country: after a long journey, 


they arrived at Conſtantinople, imparted their project to the em- 


peror, and were liberally encouraged by the gifts and promiſes of 
Juſtinian. To the hiſtorians of that prince, a campaign at the foot 


of mount Caucaſus has ſeemed more deſerving of a minute relation 
than the labours of theſe miſſionaries of commerce, who again en- 


tered China, deceived a jealous people by concealing the eggs of 

the ſilk-worm in a hollow cane, and returned in triumph with the 
ſpoils of the Eaſt. Under their direction, the eggs were hatched 
at the proper ſeaſon by the artificial heat of dung ; the worths were 
fed with mulberry leaves; they lived and laboured in A foreign 
climate ; a ſufficient number of butterflies was ſaved to propagate 


the race, and trees were planted to ſupply the nouriſhment of the 


riſing generations. Experience and reflection corrected the errors 
of a new attempt, and the Sogdoite ambaſſadors acknowledged, in 
the ſucceeding reign, that the Romans were not inferior to the 
natives of China in the education of the inſects, and the manu- 
factures of ſilk”, in which both China and Conſtantinople have 


75 The invention, manufacture, and gene- p. 38. Zonaras, tom. ii. I. xiv. p. 69.) 
ral uſe of ſilk in China, may be ſeen in Du- Pagi (tom. ii. p. 602.) aſſigns to the year 552 
halde (Deſcription. Generale de la Chine, this memorable im portation. Menander (in 
tom. ii. p. 165. 205 — 223.) The province Excerpt. Legat. p. 107.) mentions the ad- 
of Chekian is the moſt. renowned both for miration of the Sogdoites; and Theophylact 
quantity and quality. Simocatta (1. vii. c. 9. ) darkly repreſents the 

7% Procopius (I. viii. Gothic. iv. c. 17, two rival kingdoms in (China) the country 
Theophanes, Byzant. apud Phot. Cod, lxxxiv. of filk. 


| | | been 
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been ar ple by the induſtry of modern in I am not in- 
ſenſible of the benefits of elegant luxury; yet I reflect with ſome 
pain, that if the importers of filk had introduced the art of printing, 
already practiſed by the Chineſe, the comedies of Menander and 
the entire decads of Livy would have been perpetuated in the edi- 
tions of the ſixth century. A larger view of the globe might at 
Teaſt have promoted the improvement of ſpeculative ſcience, but 
the Chriſtian geography was forcibly extracted from texts of ſcrip- 
ture, and the ſtudy of nature was the ſureſt ſymptom of an unbe- 
Heving mind. The orthodox faith confined the. habitable world to 


one temperate zone, and repreſented the earth as an oblong ſurface, 


four hundred days Journey in length, two hundred in breadth, en- 


compaſſed * the ocean, and covered 1 the ſolid cryſtal of the 


firmament. 
IV. The ſubjects of Juſtinian were Uifſatisfied with the times, 
and with the government. Europe was over- run by the Barbarians, 


and Aſia by the monks : the poverty of the Weſt diſcouraged the 
trade and manufactures of the Eaſt ; 


the army; and a rapid decreaſe was felt in the fixed and circulating 


capitals which conſtitute the national wealth. The public diſtreſs 


had been alleviated by the œconomy of Anaſtaſius, and that pru- 


the produce of labour was 
conſumed by the unprofitable ſervants of the church, the ſtate, and 


dent emperor accumulated an immenſe treaſure while he delivered 


77 Coſmas, ſurnamed Iadicopleuſtes, or the 


Indian navigator, performed his voyage about 
the year 522, and compoſed at Alexandria, 
between 535 and 547, Chriſtian Topography 
(Montfaucon, Præſat. c. 1.), in which he re- 
futes the impious opinion, that the earth is 
a globe; and Photius had read this work (Cod. 
xxxvi. p. g, 10.), which diſplays the preju- 
dices of a monk, with the knowledge of a 
merchant : the m̃dſt valuable part has been 


given in French. and in Greek by Melchiſe- 
dec Thevenot (Relations Curieuſes, part i.), 


and the whole is fince publiſhed in a ſplen- 


did edition by the Pere Montfaucon (Nova 
Collectio Patrum, Paris, 1707. 2 vols. in fol. 


tom. ii. p.113=-346.). But the editor, a theo- 
logian, might bluſh at not diſcovering the 
Neſtorian hereſy of Coſmas, which has been 


detected by la Croze (Chriſtianiſme * Indes, 


tom. i. p. 40— 56.) 


his 
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his people from the moſt odious or oppreſnve taxes. 
tude univerſally applauded the abolition of the gold of anfliction, a 


1 War grati- 


perſonal tribute on the induſtry of the poor“, but more intolerable, 
as it ſhould ſeem, in the form than in the ſubſtance, ſince the 
flouriſhing city of Edeſſa paid only one hundred and forty pounds 
of gold, which was collected in four years from ten thouſand arti- 


ficers“. 


Vet ſuch was the parſimony. which ſupported this liberal 


diſpoſition, that in a reign of twenty-ſeven years, Anaſtaſius ſaved, 
from his annual revenue, the enormous. ſum of thirteen millions 
ſterling, or three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds of gold“. 
His example was neglected, and his. treaſure was abuſed, by the 


nephew of Juſtin. 


The riches of Juſtinian were ſpeedily exhauſted 


by alms and buildings, by ambitious wars, and ignominious treaties. 


His revenues were found inadequate to his expences. 


Every art 


was tried to extort from the people the gold and filver which he 


ſcattered with a laviſh hand from Perſia to France“: 


his reign was 


marked by the viciſſitudes, or rather by the combat, of rapaciouſneſs 
and avarice, of ſplendour and poverty ; he lived with the reputation 


of hidden treaſures”, and bequeathed to his ſucceſſor the payment 


78 Evagrius (I. iii. c. 39, 40.) is mipute | 


and grateful, but angry with Zoſimus for 
calumniating the great Conſtantine. In col- 
lecting all the bonds and records of the tax, 
the humanity of Anaſtaſius was diligent and 
artful: fathers were ſometimes compelled to 
proſtitute their daughters (Zoſim. Hiſt. 1. ii. 
c. 38. p. 165, 166. Lipſiæ, 1784.). Timo- 
theus of Gaza choſe ſuch an event for the 
ſubject of a tragedy (Suidas, tom. iii. p. 475.), 
which contributed to the abolition of the tax 
(Cedrenus, p. 35.) —an happy inſtance (if it 
be true) of the uſe of the theatre. 

79 See Joſua Stylites, in the Bibliotheca 
Orientalis of Aſſeman (tom. i. p. 268.). This 
capitation tax is ſlightly mentioned in the 
Chronicle of Edeſſa. 


idle conjectures of the times. 


80 Procopius (Anecdot. c. 19) fixes this 
ſum from the report of the treaſurers them- 
ſelves. Tiberius had wicres ter millies ; but 
far different was his empire from that of Ana- 
ſtaſius. 

B: Evagrius (1. iv. c. 30.), in the next 
generation, was moderate and well in- 
formed; and Zonaras (I. xiv. c. 61.), in 
the xiith century, had read with care, and 
thought without prejudice: yet their co- 
lours are almoſt as black as thoſe of the 
Anecdotes. : 

52 Procopius (Anecdot. « c. 30.) relates the 
The death of 
Juſtinian, ſays the ſecret hiſtorian, will ex- 
poſe his wealth or poverty. 


of 
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of his debts”. Such a character has 170 juſtly accuſed by the 
voice of the people and of poſterity : but public diſcontent is credu- 
lous; private malice is bold; and a lover of truth will peruſe with 
a ſuſpicious eye the inſtructive anecdotes of Procopius. The ſe- 
cret hiſtorian repreſents only the vices of Juſtinian, and thoſe vices 
are darkened by his malevolent pencil. Ambiguous actions are 
imputed to the worſt motives: error is confounded with guilt, ac- 
cident with deſign, and laws with abuſes : the partial injuſtice of a 


moment is dextrouſly applied as the general maxim of a reign of 


thirty-two years: the emperor alone is made reſponſible for the 
faults of his officers, the diſorders of the times, and the corruption 
of his ſubjects; and even the calamities of nature, plagues, earth- 
quakes, and inundations, are imputed to the prince of the dæmons, 
who had miſchievouſly aſſumed the form of Juſtinian ** 

After this precaution, I ſhall briefly relate the anecdotes of avarice 
and rapine, under the following heads: I. Juſtinian was ſo pro- 
fuſe that he could not be liberal. The civil and military officers, 
when they were admitted into the ſervice of the palace, obtained an 
humble rank and a moderate ſtipend ; they aſcended by ſeniority 
to a ſtation of affluence and repoſe; the annual penſions, of which 
the moſt honourable claſs was aboliſhed by Juſtinian, amounted to 
four hundred thouſand pounds; and this domeſtic œcο my was 
deplored by the venal or indigent courtiers as the laſt outrage on 
the majeſty of the empire. The poſts, the ſalaries of phyſicians, 
and the nocturnal illuminations, were objects of more general con- 
cern ; and the cities might juſtly complain, that he uſurped the mu- 

53 See Corippus de Laudibus Juſtini Aug. Commis of gold v were brought by ſtrong 
1. ii. 260, &c. 384, &c. arms into the hippodrome: 

« Plurima ſunt vivo nimium negleda ** Debita genitoris perſolvit, cauta recepit. of 

„ parenti, The Anecdotes (c. 11—14. 18. 20 — 


«© Unde tot exhauſtus contraxit debita 30.) ſupply many facts and more com- 
«© ens.“ plaints. | 
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nicipal events which had been appropriated to "theſe uleful inſti- i 
tutions. Even the ſoldiers were injured; and ſuch was the decay 

of military ſpirit, that they were injured with impunity. The em- 
peror refuſed, at the return of each fifth year, the cuſtomary dona- 
tive of five pieces of gold, reduced his veterans to beg their bread, 
and ſuffered unpaid armies to melt away in the wars of Italy and 
Perſia. II. The humanity of his predeceſſors had always remitted, 
in ſome auſpicious circumſtance of their reign, the arrears of the 


public tribute; and they dextrouſly aſſumed the merit of reſigning 


thoſe claims which it was impracticable to enforce. „ Tuftinian, in 


« the ſpace of thirty-two years, has never granted a ſimilar indul- 
« gence; and many of his ſubjefs have renounced the poſſeſſion 
« of thoſe lands whoſe value is inſufficient to fatisfy the demands 
« of the treaſury, To the cities which had ſuffered by hoſtile in- 
roads, Anaſtaſius "promiſed a general exemption of ſeven years: 
« the provinces of Juſtinian have been ravaged by the Perſians and 
“ Arabs, the Huns and Sclavonians; but his vain and ridiculous 
« diſpenſation of a ſingle year has been confined to thoſe places 
„ which were actually taken by the enemy.” Such is the language 


of the ſecret hiſtorian, who expreſsly denies that any indulgence 


was granted to Paleſtine after the revolt of the Samaritans ; a falſe 
and odious charge, confuted by the authentic record, which atteſts 
a relief of thirteen centenaries of gold (fifty-two thouſand pounds) 
obtained for that deſolate province by the interceſſion of St. Sabas®. . 
III. Procopius has not condeſcended to explain the ſyſtem of tax- 
ation, which fell like a hail-ſtorm upon the land, like a devouring 
peſtilence on its inhabitants: but we ſhould become the accomplices 
of his malignity, if we imputed to Juſtinian alone the ancient though 


One to Scythopolis, capital of the ſe- duces this fact from a MS. life of St. Sabas, 
cond Paleſtine, and twelve for the reſt of the by his diſciple Cyril, in the Vatican library, 


province. Aleman (p. 59.) honeſtly pro- and ſince publiſhed by Cotelerius. 
FAY 8 rigorous 
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rigorous principle, that a whole diſtrict ſhould be condemned to C - A P. 


' ſuſtain the partial loſs of the perſons or property of individuals. 


1 # 
— 7 —7 


The Anona, or ſupply of corn for the uſe of the army and capital, Taxes. 


was a grievous and arbitrary exaction, which exceeded, perhaps in 
a tenfold proportion, the ability of the farmer; and his diſtreſs 
was aggravated by the partial injuſtice of weights and meaſures, and 
the expence and labour of diſtant carriage, In a time of ſcarcity, 
an extraordinary requiſition was made to the adjacent provinces of 
Thrace, Bithynia, and Phrygia : but the proprietors, after a weari- 
ſome journey and a perilous navigation, received ſo inadequate a 
- compenſation, that they would have choſen the alternative of deli- 


vering both the corn and price at the doors of their granaries, 


Theſe precautions might indicate a tender ſolicitude for the welfare 
of the capital ; yet Conſtantinople did not eſcape the rapacious 
deſpotiſm of Juſtinian. Till his reign, the ſtreights of the Boſphorus 
and Helleſpont were open to the freedom of trade, and nothing was 
prohibited except the exportation of arms for the ſervice of the Bar- 


barians. At each of theſe gates of the city, a prætor was ſtationed, 


the miniſter of Imperial avarice ; heavy cuſtoms were impoſed on the 
veſſels and their merchandize ; the oppreſſion was retaliated on the 
helpleſs confumer : the poor were afflicted by the artificial ſcarcity, 
and exorbitant price of the market; and a people, accuſtomed to 
depend on the liberality of their prince, might ſometimes complain 
of the deficiency of water and bread **®, The aerial tribute, without 
a name, a law, or a definite object, was an annual gift of one 
hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, which the emperor accepted 
from his Prztorian prefect ; and the means of payment were aban- 
. doned to the diſcretion of that powerful magiſtrate. IV. Even ſuch 
a tax was leſs intolerable than the privilege of monopolies, which 


John Malala (tom. ii. p. 232. ) mentions the leaden pipes, which Juſtinian or his ſer- 
the want of bread, anc Zonaras 0. xiv. p. 63.) vants ſtole from the aqueducts. 


; i Wap checked 


Monopolies. 
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CHAP. checked the fair competition of induſtry, and, for the fake of a nd 


3 and diſhoneſt gain, impoſed an arbitrary burthen on the wants and 


luxury of the ſubject. As foon (I tranſcribe the anecdotes) as 


a the excluſive ſale of ſilk was uſurped by the Imperial treaſurer; 


*« a whole people, the manufacturers of Tyre and Berytus, was re- 


<« duced to extreme miſery, and either periſhed with hunger, or fled 


to the hoſtile dominions of Perſia.” A province might ſuffer by 
the decay of its manufaQtures, but in this example of filk, Procopius 
has partially overlooked the ineſtimable and laſting benefit which 


the empire received from the curioſity of Juſtinian. His addition 


of one-ſeventh to the ordinary price of copper-money may be in- 
terpreted with the ſame candour ; and the alteration, which might 
be wiſe, appears to have been innocent ; ſince he neither allayed 
the purity, nor enhanced the value, of the gold coin“, the legal 
meaſure of public and private payments. V. The ample juriſdiction 
required by the farmers of the revenue to accompliſh their engage- 
ments, might be placed in an odious light, as if they had purchaſed 
from the emperor the lives and fortunes of their fellow-citizens. 
And a more direct ſale of honours and offices was tranſacted in the 
palace, with the permiſſion, or at leaſt with the connivance, of Juſti- 
nian and Theodora. The claims of merit, even thoſe of favour, 
were diſregraded, and it was almoſt reaſonable to expect, that the 
bold adventurer who had undertaken the trade of a magiſtrate 
thould find a rich compenſation for infamy, labour, danger, the debts 


which he had contracted, and the heavy intereſt. which he paid. 


A ſenſe of the diſgrace and miſchief of this venal practice, at length 
awakened the ſlumbering virtue of Juſtinian ; and he attempted, by 


87 For an aureus, one-fixth of an ounce of money. In England, twelve pence in cop- 


gold, inſtead of 210, he gave no more than per would fell for no more than ſeven pence 


180 folles, or ounces, of copper. A diſpro- (Smith's Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations, 
portion of the mint, below the market price, vol. i. p. 49. ). For Juſtinian's gold con, ſee 
muſt have ſoon produced a ſcarcity of ſmall Evagrius (I. iv. c. 30. ). 
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the ſanction of oaths and penalties, to guard the integrity of his © ay P. 
government: but at the end of a year of perjury, his rigorous edit wy 
was ſuſpended, and corruption licentiouſly abuſed her triumph over 
the impotence of the laws. VI. The teſtament of Eulalius, count Teſtaments. 
.of the. domeſtics, declared the emperor his ſole heir, on condition, 

however, that he ſhould diſcharge his debts and legacies, allow to his 

three daughters a decent maintenance, and beſtow each of them in 

marriage, with a portion of ten pounds of gold. But the ſplendid 

fortune of Eulalius had been conſumed by fire; and the inventory 

of his goods did not exceed the trifling ſum of five hundred and 
fixty-four pieces of gold. A ſimilar inſtance, in Grecian hiſtory; 
admoniſhed the emperor of the honourable part preſcribed for his 

imitation. He checked the ſelfiſh murmurs of the treaſury," ap- 

plauded the confidence of his friend, diſcharged the legacies and 

debts, educated the three virgins under the eye of the empreſs Theo- 

dora, and doubled the marriage portion which had ſatisfied the ten- 

derneſs of their father”. The humanity of a prince (for princes ſ 
cannot be generous) is entitled to ſome praiſe; yet even in this act vn 
of virtue we may diſcover the inveterate cuſtom of ſupplanting the 
legal or natural heirs, which Procopius imputes to the reign of Juſti- 
nian. His charge is ſupported by eminent names and ſcandalous 
examples ; neither widows nor orphans were ſpared ; and the art 
of ſoliciting or extorting or ſuppoſing teſtaments, was beneficially 
practiſed by the agents of the palace. This baſe and miſchievous 
tyranny invades. the ſecurity of private life ; and the monarch who 
has. indulged an appetite for gain will ſoon. be tempted to antici- 


3" The oath is conceived in the moſt for- *9 A ſimilar or more generous act of friend- 
midable words: (Novell. viii. tit. 3.). The ſhip is related by Lucian of Eudamidas of 
defaulters imprecate on themſelves, quicquid Corinth (in Toxare, c. 22, 23.. tom. ii. 
habent telorum armamentaria cli: the part p. 530.), and the ſtory has produced an in- 

of Judges, the leproſy of Giezi, the tremor genious, though feeble, comedy of Fon- 

Cain, &c. beſid:s all temporal pains. tenelle; 
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CHAP 
XL. 


The miniſters 
of Juſtinian. 


John of Cap- 
padocia. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


pate the moment of ſueceſſion, to interpret wealth as an evidenee of 
guilt, and to proceed, from the claim of inheritance, to the power 


of confiſcation, VII. Among the forms of rapine, a philoſopher 


may be permitted to name the converſion of Pagan or heretical 
riches to, the uſe of the faithful ; but in the time of Juſtinian, this 
holy plunder was condemned by che ſectaries alone, who became 
the victims of his orthodox avarice®. | 
Diſhonour might be ultimately reflected on the Narr of Ju 
tinian; but much of the guilt, and ſtill more of the profit, was in- 
tercepted by the miniſters, who were ſeldom promoted for their 
virtues, and not always ſelected for their talents*. The merits of 


Tribonĩan the quzſtor will hereafter be weighed in the reformation 


of the Roman law; but the œconomy of the Eaſt was ſubordinate 


to the Prætorian præfect, and Procopius has juſtified his anecdotes 


by the portrait which he expoſes in his public hiſtory, of the noto- 
rious vices of John of Cappadocia *. His knowledge was not bor- 

rowed from the ſchooks”, and his ſtyle was ſcarcely legible ; but he 
excelled in the powers of native genius, to ſuggeſt the wiſeſt coun- 
ſels, and to find expedients in the moſt deſperate ſituations. The 
corruption of his heart was equal to the vigour of his underſtand- 
ing. Although he was ſuſpected of magic and Pagan ſuperſtition, 
he appeared inſenſible to the fear of God or the reproaches of man; 
and his aſpiring fortune was raiſed on the death of thouſands, the po- 
verty of millions, the ruin 0 cities, and * deſolation of provinces. 


9® John Malala, tom. ii. p. 101, 102, 103. 
o One of theſe, Anatolius, periſhed in an 
earthquake doubtleſs a judgment! The com- 
plaints and clamours of the people in Aga- 
thias (I. v. p. 146, 147.) are almoſt an echo 
of the . The aliena pecunia red- 


denda of Corippus (1. ii. 381, &c.) is not 


very honourable to Juſtinian's memory. 
92 See the hiſtory and charaQer of John of 


Cappadocia i in Procopius (Perſic. J. i. c. 24; 
25. 1. ii. c. 30. Vandal. I. i. c. 13. Anec- 
dot. c. 2. 17. 22.) . The agreement of the 
hiſtory and anecdotes i is a mortal wound to 
the reputation of the prefect. 

93 Ou Yap ano oudev £5 Ypappario es; Porrur Haber 
ori tun ↄfaliliara, rat raura ua, KARA vga 
a forcible expreſſion. 
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From the dawn of light to the moment of dinner, he afſi duouſiy 0 1 2 P. 
laboured to enrich his maſter and himſelf at the expence of the wu 


Roman world; the remainder of the day was fpent in ſenſual and 
obſcene pienſbrer, and the filent hours of the night were interrupted 


by the perpetual dread of the juſtice of an aſſaſſin. His abilities, 
perhaps his vices, recommended him to the laſting friendſhip of Juſ- 


tinian: the emperor yielded with reluctance” to the fury of the 


people; his victory was diſplayed by the immediate reſtoration of 


their enemy; and they felt above ten years, under his oppreſſive 
adminiſtration, that he was ſtimulated by revenge, rather than in- 
ſtructed by misfortune. Their murmurs ſerved only to fortify the 
reſolution of Juſtinian ; but the prefect, in the inſolence of favour, 
provoked the reſentment of Theodora, diſdained a power before 
which every knee was bent, and attempted to ſow the ſeeds of diſ- 
cord between the emperor and his beloved conſort. Even Theodora 
herſelf was conſtrained to difſemble, to wait a favourable moment, 
and by an artful conſpiracy to render John- of Cappadocia the ac- 
complice of his own deſtruction. At a time when Beliſarius, un- 
teſs he had been a hero, muſt have ſhewn himſelf a rebel, his wife 


Antonina, who enjoyed the ſecret confidence of the empreſs, com- 


municated his feigned diſcontent to Euphemia the daughter of the 
præfect; the credulous virgin imparted to her father the dangerous 
project, and John, who might have known the value of oaths and 
promiſes, was tempted to accept a nocturnal, and almoſt treaſonable, 
interview with the wife of Beliſarius. An ambuſcade of guards and 
eunuchs had been poſted by the command of Theodora; they ruſhed 
with drawn ſwords to ſeize or to puniſh the guilty miniſter : he was 
ſaved by the fidelity of his attendants ; but inſtead of appealing to a 
gracious ſovereign, who had privately warned him of his danger, 
be puſillanimouſly fled to the ſanctuary of the church. The fa- 
vourite of Juſtinian was ſacrificed to conjugal tenderneſs or domeſtic 
tranquil- 
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tranquillity ; the converſion of a præfect into a prieſt extinguiſhed | 
his ambitious hopes ; but the friendſhip of the emperor alleviated 
his diſgrace, and he retained in the mild exile of Cyzicus an ample 
portion of his riches. Such imperfect revenge could not ſatisfy the 
unrelenting hatred of Theodora ; the murder of his old enemy, the 
biſhop of Cyzicus, afforded a decent pretence ; and John of Cappa- 
docia, whoſe actions had deſerved a thouſand deaths, was at laſt 
condemned for a crime of which he was innocent. A great miniſter, 


who had been inveſted with the honours of conſul and patrician, was 


ignominiouſly ſcourged like the vileſt of malefactors; a tattered cloak 
was the ſole remnant of his fortunes; he was tranſported in a bark 
to the place of his baniſhment at Antinopolis in Upper Egypt, and 
the præfect of the Eaſt bY ed his bread through the cities which 
had trembled at his name. During an exile of ſeven years, his life 


was protracted and threatened by the ingenious cruelty of Theo- 


dora; and when her death permitted the emperor to recal a ſer- 
vant whom he had abandoned with regret, the ambition of John of 
Cappadocia was reduced to the humble duties of the ſacerdotal pro- 
feſſion. His ſucceſſors convinced the ſubjects of Juſtinian, that the 


Arts of oppreſſion might ſtill be improved by experience and in- 


duſtry; the frauds of a Syrian banker were introduced into the 
adminiſtration of the finances; and the example of the præfect was 
diligently copied by the quæſtor, the public and private treaſurer, 
the governors of provinces, and the . magiſtrates of the 
Eaſtern empire“. 

V. The edjfices of Juſtinian were — with the blood 5 | 
treaſure of his people; but thoſe ſtately ſtructures appeared to an- 


% The chronology of Procopius is looſe 
and obſcure ; but with the aid of Pagi I can 


_ diſcern that John was appointed Prztorian 


prefect of the Eaſt in the year 530 ; that he 
was removed in January 532—reſtored before 


4 


June 533—baniſhed in 541—and recalled be- 
tween June 548 and April 1, 549. Aleman 
(p- 96, 97.) gives the liſt of his ten ſucceſ- 
ſors—a rapid ſeries in a part of a ſingle 
reigu. Fo : 
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notmce the proſperity of the empire, 420 actually diſplayed the C f A P. 
kill of their architects. Both the theory and practice of the arts — 


which depend on mathematical ſcience and mechanical power were 


cultivated under the patronage of the emperors ; the fame of Archi- 


medes was rivalled by Proclus and Anthemius ; and if their miracles 
had been related by intelligent ſpectators, they might now enlarge 
the ſpeculations, inſtead of exciting the diſtruſt, of philoſophers. A 
tradition has prevailed, that the Roman fleet was reduced to aſhes 
in the port of Syracuſe by the burning-glafſes of Archimedes“; and 
it is aſſerted, that a ſimilar expedient was employed by Proclus to 
deſtroy the Gothic veſſels in the harbour of Conſtantinople, and to 


talian 
of an hexagon mirror of poliſhed braſs, with many ſmaller and 
moveable polygons to receive and refle& the rays of the meridian 
fun; and a conſuming flame was darted to the diſtance, perhaps, of 
two hundred feet”. The truth of theſe two extraordinary facts is 
invalidated by the filence of the moſt authentic hiſtorians ; and the 
uſe of burning-glaſſes was never adopted in the attack or defence of 
places. Yet the admirable experiments of a F rench philoſopher“ 


have 


This conflagration is hinted by Lucian burning-glaſſes, which he had read, perhaps 


protect his benefactor Anaſtaſius againſt the bold enterprize of Vi- 
A machine was fixed on the walls of the city, conſiſting _ 


(in Hippia, c. 2.) and Galen (I. iii. de Tem- 
peramentis, tom. i. p. 81. edit. Baſil.) in the 
ſecond century. A thoufand years afterwards, it 
is poſitively affirmed by Zonaras (I. ix. p.424.), 
on the faith of Dion Caſſius, by Tzetzes 


(Chiliad ii. 119, &c.), Euftathius (ad Iliad 


E. p. 338.), and the ſeholiaſt of Lucian. See 
Fabricius (Bibliot. Græc. I. iii. c. 22. tom. it. 


p. 551, 552.), to whom I am more or leſs in- 
debted for ſeveral of theſe quotations. 


9 Zonaras (I. xiv. p. 55.) affirms the fact, 
without quoting any evidence. 


97 'Tzetzes deſcribes the artifice of theſe 


Vor. IV. N 


with no learned eyes, in a mathematical trea- 
tiſe of Anthemius. That treatiſe, Tz ra;a- 
FoEwv PENN UATPACT wV 3 has been lately publiſhed, 
tranſlated, and illuſtrated by M. Dupuys, a 
ſcholar and a mathematician (Memoires de 
Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. xlii. p- 392 
—451+). 

9 In the ſiege of Syracuſe, by the filence 
of Polybius, Plutarch, Livy ; in the ſiege of 
Conſtantinople, by that of Marcellinus and 
all the contemporaries of the vith century. 

Without any previous knowledge of 
Tzetzes or Anthemius, "the immortal Buffon 

imagined 


/ 
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© 1 8 P, have: demonſtrated the poſlibility of ſuch a mirror; ; and, ſince it is 
w—— poſlible, I am more diſpoſed to attribute the art to the greateſt ma- 


thematicians of antiquity, than to give the merit of the fiftion to 


the idle fancy of a monk or a ſophiſt. According to another ſtory, 


Proclus applied ſulphur to the deſtruction of the Gothic fleet; in 
a modern imagination, the name of ſulphur is inſtantly connected 
with the ſuſpicion of gun- powder, and that ſuſpicion is propagated 
by the fecret-arts of his diſciple Anthemiuss. A citizen of Tralles 
in Aſia had five: ſons, who were all diſtinguiſhed in their reſpective 
profeſſions by merit and ſucceſs. Olympius excelled in the know-. 
ledge and practice of the Roman juriſprudence. Dioſcorus and 
Alexander became learned phyſicians; but the ſkill of the former 
was exerciſed for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, while. his more 


_ ambitious brother acquired wealth and reputation at Rome. The 


tame of Metrodorus the grammarian, and of Anthemius the ma- 


thematician and architect, reached the ears of the emperor Juſtinian, 


who invited them to Conſtantinople; and while the one inſtructed 
the riſing generation in the ſchools of eloquence, the other filled 
the capital and provinces. with more laſting monuments of his art. 
In a trifling diſpute relative to the walls or windows of their conti- 
guous houſes, he had been vanquiſhed by the eloquence of his. 
neighbour Zeno; but the orator was defeated in his turn by the 


' maſter of mechanics, whoſe malicious, though harmleſs ſtratagems, 


are darkly repreſented by the ignorance of Agathias. In a lower 
imagined and executed a ſet of burning- 100 John Malala (tom. ii. p. 120—124.) 
glaſſes, with which he could inflame planks relates the fact; but he ſeems to confound 
at the diſtance of 200 feet (Supplement a the names or perſons of Proclus and Mari- 
1»Hiſt. Naturelle tom. i. p. 399—483. quarto nus. 

edicion), What miracles would not his ge- * Apathias, I. v. p. 149152: The 
nius have performed for the public ſervice, merit of Anthemius as an architect is loudly 


with royal expence, and in the ſtrong ſun of praiſed by Procopius (de Edif. J. i. c. 1.) and 


Conſtantinople or Syracuſe? Paulus Silentiarius (part i. 134, &c.) . 
12 | | Nets room, 
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room, Anthitifias' arranged ſeveral veſſels or cauldrons of water, 
each of them covered by the wide bottom of a leathern tube, which 


roſe to a narrow top, and was artificially conveyed among the joiſts 


and rafters of the adjacent building. A fire was kindled beneath 


the cauldron; the ſteam of the boiling water aſcended through the 


tubes; the houſe was ſhaken by the efforts of impriſoned air, and 
its trembling inhabitants might wonder that the city was unconſcious 
of the earthquake which they had felt. At another time, the friends 
of Zeno, as they ſat at table, were dazzled by, the intolerable light 
which flaſhed in their eyes from the reflecting mirrors of Anthe- 


mius: they were aſtoniſhed by the noiſe which he produced from 


the colliſion of certain minute and ſonorous particles; and the orator 
declared in tragic ſtyle to the ſenate, that a mere mortal muſt yield 
to the power of an antagoniſt, who ſhook the earth with the trident 
of Neptune, and imitated the thunder and lightning of Jove him- 
ſelf. The genius of Anthemius and his colleague Indore the Mile- 
ſian, was excited and employed by a prince, whoſe taſte for archi- 
teckure had degenerated into a miſchievous and coſtly pafſion. His 
favourite architects ſubmitted their deſigns and difficulties to Juſti- 
nian, and diſcreetly confeſſed how much their laborious meditations 
were ſurpaſſed by the intuitive knowledge or celeſtial inſpiration of 


an emperor, whoſe views were always directed to the benefit of 


] _ 


his people, the glory of his reign, and the ſalvation of his ſou 

The principal church, which was dedicated by the founder of 
Conſtantinople to ſaint Sophia, or the eternal wiſdom, had been 
twice deſtroyed by fire; after the exile of John Chryſoſtom, and 
during the Nika of the blue and green faftians. No. ſooner did the 


bor See Procopius (de Edificiis, I. i. c. 1, 2. dation at Dara. A ſtone-quarry near jeru- 
J. ii. c. 3-). He relates a coincidence of ſalem was revealed to the emperor (I. v. c.6.): 
dreams, which ſuppoſes ſome fraud in Juſti- an angel was tricked into the perpetual cuſ- 
nian or his architect. They both ſaw, in a tody of St. Sophia (Anonym. de Re C. N. 
viſion, the ſame plan for ſtopping an inun- I. iv. p. 70. ). „ 0 
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© H 4 A r. tumult ſubſide, than the Chriſtian populace deplored their acrilegious 
— racneſs; but they might have rejoiced in the calamity, had they 


foreſeen the glory of the new temple, which at the end of forty 
days was ſtrenuouſly undertaken by the piety of Juſtiniann The 
ruins were cleared away, a more ſpacious plan was, deſcribed, and 
ns it required the conſent of ſome proprietors of ground, they ob- 
tained the moſt exorbitant terms from the eager deſires and timorous 
conſcience of the monarch. Anthemius formed the. deſign, and 
his genius directed the hands of ten thouſand workmen, whoſe pay- 
ment in pieces of fine filver was never delayed beyond the evening. 
The emperor himſelf, clad in a linen tunic, ſurveyed each . day 
their rapid progreſs, and encouraged their diligence by his famili- 
arity, his zeal, and his rewards. The new cathedral of St. Sophia 
was conſecrated by the patriarch, five Years, eleven months, and ten 
days from the firſt foundation; and in the midſt of the ſolemn 
feſtival, Juſtinian exclaimed with devout vanity, © Glory be to God, 
„ who hath thought me worthy to accompliſh ſo great a work; I 
© have vanquiſhed thee, O Solomon! But the pride of the Roman 
Solomon, before twenty years had elapſed, was humbled by an 


10 Among the crowd of ancients and mo- 164. Paris, 1680. in 4to): he has. given 


derns who have celebrated the edifice of St. So- 
phia, I ſhall diſtinguiſh and follow, 1. Four 
original ſpectators and hiſtorians : Procopius 
(de Edific. I. i. c. 1.), Agathias (I. v. p. 152, 
153. ), Paul Silentiarius (in a poem of 1026 hex- 
ameters, ad calcem Annæ Comnen. Alexiad.), 
and Evagrius (I. iv. c. 31.) . 2. Two legend- 
ary Greeks of a later period: George Codinus 
{de Origin. C. P. p. 64—74.), and the ano» 


nymous writer of Banduri (Imp. Orient. 


tom. i. I. iv. p. 65—80.). 3. The great 
Byzantine antiquarian, Ducange (Comment. 
ad Paul Silentiar. p. 525—598. and C. P. 
_ Chrift. I. i. p. 5— 78). 
travellers—the one, Peter Gyllius (de Topo- 
graph. C. P. I. ii. c. 3, 4.) in the xvith; 

the other, Grelot (Voyage de C. P. p. 95— 


4. Two French 


plans, proipects, and inſide- views of St. So- 
phia; and his plans, though on a ſmaller 
ſcale, appear more correct than thoſe | of 
Ducange. I have adopted and reduced the 
meaſures of Grelot: but as no Chriſtian can 
now aſcend the dome, the height is borrow- 
ed from Evagrius, compared with Gyllius, 
Greaves, and the Oriental Geographer. 

_ **4. Solomon's temple was ſurrounded with 
courts, porticos, &c. ; but the proper ſtructure 
of the houſe of God was no more (if we take 
the Egyptian or Hebrew cubit at 22 inches) 
than 55 feet in height, 364 in breadth, and 
110 in length—a ſmall pariſh church, ſays 
Prideaux (Connection, vol. i. p. 144. folio) 
but few ſanRuaries could be valued at four 
or five millions ſterling ! 

earth- i 
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earthquake, which overthrew. the” eaſtern part of the dome. Its © M A n. 


ſplendour was again reſtored by the perſeverance of the fame prince; 
and in the thirty-ſixth year of his reign, Juſtinian celebrated the 


a ſtately monument of his fame. The architecture of St. Sophia, 
which is now converted into the principal moſch, has been imitated 


ſecond dedication of a temple; which remains, after twelve centuries, 


AL. 


= 


by the Turkiſh ſultans, and that venerable. pile continues to excite- 


the fond admiration of the Greeks, and the more rational curiofity 
of European travellers. The eye of the ſpectator is diſappointed 
by an irregular proſpect of half-domes and ſhelving roofs : the 
weſtern front, the principal approach, is deſtitute of ſimplicity and 
magnificence ; and the ſcale of dimenſions has been much ſurpaſſed 
by ſeveral of the Latin cathedrals. But the architect who firſt erect- 
ed an aerial cupola, is entitled to the praiſe of bold deſign and ſkilful 
execution. The dome of St. Sophia, illuminated by four and twenty 


windows, is formed with ſo ſmall a curve, that the depth is equal 


only to one- ſixth of its diameter; the. meaſure of that diameter is 


one hundred and fifteen feet, and the lofty center, where a creſcent 


has ſupplanted the croſs, riſes to the perpendicular height of one 
hundred and eighty feet above the pavement. The circle which 
encompaſles the dome, lightly repoſes on four ſtrong arches, and their 
weight is firmly ſupported by four maſſy piles, whoſe ſtrength Is 
aſſiſted on the northern and ſouthern ſides by four columns of Egyp- 
tian granite. A Greek croſs, inſcribed. in a quadrangle, repreſents the 
form of the edifice ; the exact breadth is two hundred and forty-three 
feet, and two hundred and fixty-nine may be aſſigned for the ex- 
treme length from the ſanctuary in the eaſt to the nine weſtern 
doors which open into the veſtibule, and from thence into the nar- 
thex or exterior portico. That portico was the humble ſtation of 
the penitents. The nave or body of the church was filled by the 
congregation of the faithful; but the two ſexes were prudently diſ- 


IO |  tinguiſhed, 


Deſcription. 
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Suites, al the! apper 40 lower galleries Was idtioirs for the | 
more private de votion of the women. Beyond the northern and 


ſouthern piles, '# baluſtrade, terminated on either fide by the thrones 


Marbles. 


of the emperor and the patriarch, divided the nave from the choir : 
and the ſpace, as far as the ſteps of the altar, was occupied by the 
clergy and ſingers. The altar itſelf, a name which inſenſi ibly be- 
came familiar to Chriſtian ears, was placed in the eaſtern receſs, ar- 
rificially built in the form of a demi-cylinder ; and this ſanctuary 
communicated by ſeveral doors with the facrifty, the veſtry, the 
baptiſtery, and the contiguous buildings, ſubſervient either to the 
pomp of worſhip, or the private uſe of the eccleſiaſtical miniſters. 
'The memory of paſt calamities inſpired Juſtinian with a wiſe reſo- 
lution, that no wood, except for the doors, ſhould be admitted into 
the new edifice; and the choice of the materials was applied to the 
ſtrength, the lightneſs, or the ſplendour of the reſpective parts. The 
ſolid piles which ſuſtained the cupola were compoſed of huge blocks 
of freeſtone, hewn into fquares and triangles, fortified by circles of 
iron, and firmly cemented by the infuſion of lead and quicklime : 
but the weight of the cupola er diminiſhed by the levity of its 
fubſtance, which confiſts either o pumice-ſtone that floats in the 
water, or of bricks from the ifle of Rhodes, five times leſs ponderous 
than the ordinary fort. The whole frame of the edifice was con- 
ſtructed of brick; but thoſe baſe materials were concealed by a cruſt 
of marble ; and the inſide of St. Sophia, the cupola, the two larger, 


and the fix ſmaller, ſemi-domes, the walls, the hundred columns, 


and the pavement, delight even the eyes of Barbarians, with a rich 
and variegated picture. A poet, who beheld the primitive luſtre 


N 


295 Paul Silentiarius, in dark and poetic 1. The Caryffian—pale, with iron veins. 
language, deſcribes the various ſtones and 2. The Phrygian—of two ſorts, both of a roſy 
marbles that were employed in tire edifice of hue; the one with a white ſliade, the other 


St, Sophia (P. ii. p. 129. 133, &c. &c.); purple, with filver flowers. 3. The Porphyry wt 
| el of 
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of St. Sophia, enumerates the colours, the ſhades, and FR ſpots of 0 x A r. 

ten or twelve marbles, jaſpers, and porphyries, which nature had pro- 
fuſely diverſified, and which were blended and contraſted as it were 

by a {ſkilful painter. The triumph of Chriſt was adorned with the 

laſt ſpoils of Pagapiſm, but the greater part of theſe coltly ſtones was 

extracted from the quarries of Aſia Minor, the iſles and continent 
of Greece, Egypt, Africa, and Gaul. Eight columns of porphyry, „ 
which Aurelian had placed i in the temple of the ſun, were offered 

by the piety of a Roman matron ; eight others of green marble 

were preſented by the ambitious zeal of the magiſtrates of Epheſus : 

both are admirable by their ſize and beauty, but every order of 

architecture diſelaims their fantaſtic capitals. A variety of orna- 

ments and figures was curiouſly expreſſed i in moſaic; and the images 

of Chriſt, of the Virgin, of ſaints, and of angels, which have been 

defaced by Turkiſh fanaticiſm, were dangerouſly expoſed to the 

ſuperſtition of the Greeks. According to the  lanitity of each object, 

the precious metals were diſtributed in thin leaves or in ſolid maſſes. 

The baluſtrade of the choir, the capitals of the pillars, the ornaments 

of the doors and galleries, were of gilt bronze; the ſpectator was 

dazzled by the glittering aſpect of the cupola; the ſanctuary con- 

tained forty thouſand pound weight of ſilver; and the holy vaſes 

and veſtments of the altar were of the pureſt gold, enriched with in- 

eſtimable gems. Before the ſtructure of the church had ariſen two 

cubits above the ground, forty- five thouſand two hundred pounds 

were already conſumed; and the whole expence amounted to three Riches. 5 
hundred and twenty thouſand: each reader, according to the mea- 

ſure of his belief, may eſtimate their value either in gold or ſilver; 


of Egypt—with ſmall ſtars. 4. The green or ſaffron hue. 8. The Celiic— black, with 

marble. of . Lagenia. 5. The Carian — from White veins. 9. The Boſpberic=white, with » 
Mount Iaflis, with oblique veins, white and black edges. Beſides the Procennefian, which 

red. 6. The Lydian—pale, with a red flower. formed the pavement; the Thefalian, Me- 
7. The African, or Mauritanian—of a gold leſſin, &ec, Which are leſs diſtinctly painted. 
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CHAP. 
XL. 
ms aaa 


Churches and 


palaces. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


but the ſar of one million Rerling is the unh of the loweſt com- 
putation. A magnificent temple is a laudable monument of na- 
tional taſte and religion, and the enthufiaſt who entered the dome 
of St. Sophia, might be tempted to ſuppoſe that it was the reſidence, 
or even the workmanſhip of the Deity. Yet how dull is the artifice, 
how inſignificant is the labour, if it be compared with the formation 
of the vileſt inſe& that crawls upon the ſurface of the temple ! | 

So minute a deſcription of an edifice which time has reſpected, 
may atteſt the truth, and excuſe the relation, of the innumerable 
works, both in the capital and provinces, which Juſtinian conſtructed 
on a ſmaller ſcale and leſs durable foundations. In Conſtantinople 
alone, and the adjacent ſuburbs, he cated twenty-five churches 
to the honour of Chriſt, the Virgin, and the ſaints; moſt of theſe. 
churches were decorated with marble and gold; and their various 
ſituation, was ſkilfully choſen in a populous ſquare, or a pleaſant 


grove ; on the margin of the ſea-ſhore, or on ſome lofty eminence 


which overlooked the gontinents of Europe and Aſia. The church 
of the Holy Apoſtles at Conſtantinople, and that of St. John at 
Epheſus, appear to have been framed on the ſame model: their 
domes aſpired to imitate the cupolas of St. Sophia; but the altar 
was more judiciouſly placed under the center of the dome, at the 
junction of four ſtately porticoes, which more accurately expreſſed 
the figure of the Greek croſs. The Virgin of Jeruſalem might 


exult in the temple erected by her Imperial votary on a moſt un- 


grateful ſpot, which afforded neither ground nor materials to the 
architect. A level was formed, by railing part of a deep valley to 
the height of the mountain. The ſtones of a neighbouring quarry 
were hewn into regular forms; each block was fixed on a peculiar 


The fix books of the Edifices of Pro- Fb, Alia Minor and Paleſtine; the fixth, 


| eopius are thus diſtributed i the fr is con= Egypt and Africa. Italy is forgot by the 


fined to Conſtantinople; the ſecond includes emperor or the hiſtorian, who publiſhed this 
Meſopotamia and Syria; the third, Armenia work of adulation before the date (A. D. 555.) 
and the Euxine; the foxr/+, Europe ; the of its final conqueſt, 

| | Carriage 
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carriage drawn by forty of the ſtrongeſt oxen, and the roads were 
widened for the paſſage of ſuch enormous weights. Lebanon fur- 
niſhed her loftieſt cedars for the 'timbers of the church; and the 
ſeaſonable diſcovery of a vein of red marble, ſupplied its beautiful 
columns, two of which, the ſupporters of the exterior portico, were 
eſteemed the largeſt in the world. The pious munificence of the 
emperor was diffuſed over the Holy Land; and if reaſon ſhould 
condemn the monaſteries of both ſexes which « were built or reſtored 


the hoſpitals which he founded, for the relief of the weary pilgrims. 
The ſchiſmatical temper of Egypt was ill entitled to the royal 


bounty; but in Syria and Africa ſome remedies were applied to the 


diſaſters of wars and earthquakes, and both Carthage and Antioch, 
emerging from their ruins, might revere the name of their gracious 
benefactor Almoſt every ſaint in the calendar acquired the ho- 
nours of a 8 almoſt every city of the empire obtained the 
ſolid advantages of bridges, hoſpitals, and aqueducts; but the ſevere 
liberality of the monarch diſdained to indulge his ſubjects in the 
popular luxury of baths and theatres. While Juſtinian laboured for 
the public ſervice, he was not unmindful of his own dignity and 
eaſe. The Byzantine palace, which had been damaged by the con- 
flagration, was reſtored with new magnificence; and ' ſome notion 
may be conceived of the whole edifice, by the veſtibule or hall, 
which, from the doors perhaps, or the roof, was ſurnamed chalce, 
or the brazen. The dome of a ſpacious quadrangle was ſupported 
by maſly pillars ; the pavement and walls were incruſted with many- 
coloured marbles—the emerald green of Laconia, the fiery red, and 
the white Phrygian ſtone interſected with veins of a ſea-green hue : 
the moſaic paintings of the 19 15 and ſides repreſented the glories 


107 Juſtinian once gave forty-five centena - Antioch after the earthquake (John Malala, 
ries of gold (180,000/.) for che epa of tom. ii. p. 146—149.). 
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by Juſtinian, yet eharity muſt applaud the wells which he ſunk, and 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


0 1 "a P. of the Aftican and Italian triumphs. On the Aſiatic ſhore of the 
2 Propontis, at a ſmall diſtance to the eaſt of Chalcedon, the coſtly 


Fortificatior 
of Europe. 


palace and gardens of Heræum were prepared for the ſummer 
reſidence of Juſtinian, and more eſpecially of Theodora. The poets 
of the age have celebrated the rare alliance of nature and art, the 
harmony of the nymphs of the groves, the fountains, and the 
waves; yet the crowd of attendants who followed the court com- 
plained of their inconvenient lodgings *”, and the nymphs were too 
often alarmed by the famous Porphyrio, a whale of ten cubits in 
breadth, and thirty in length, who was ſtranded at the mouth of 
the river Sangaris, after he had infeſted more A half a century 
the ſeas of Conſtantinople | 

The fortifications of © SER and Aſia were multiplied by Tuſti- 
nian; but the repetition of thoſe timid and fruitleſs precautions ex- 
poſes to a philoſophic eye the debility of the empire From Bel- 
grade to the Euxine, from the conflux of the Save to the mouth 


of the Danube, a chain of above fourſcore fortiſied places was ex- 


tended along the banks of the great river. Single watch- towers were 
changed into ſpacious citadels; vacant walls, which the engineers 
contracted or enlarged according to the nature of the ground, were 
filled with colonies or garriſons ; a ſtrong fortreſs defended the 
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195 For the Heræum, the palace of Theo- 
dora, ſee Gyllius (de Boſphoro Thracio, I. iii. 
c. xi.), Aleman (Not. ad Anecdot. p. 80, 
81. who quotes ſeveral epigrams of the 
Anthology), and Ducange (C. P. * 


I. iv. c. 13. p. 175, 176.) . 


10 Compare, in the Edifices (I. i. c. 11.) 
and in the Anecdotes (c. 8. 15.), the differ- 
ent ſtyles of adulation and malevolence: ſtript 


of the paint, or cleanſed from the dirt, the 


object appears to be the ſame, - 


1:2 Procopius, 1. viii. 29. z moſt probably 
2 E and wanderer, as the Mediterranean 


does not breed whales, Balznz quoque in 
noſtra maria penetrant (Plin. Hiſt. Natur. 


Ix. 2.). Between the polar circle and the 


tropic, the cetaceous animals of the ocean 
grow to the length of 50, 80, or 100 feet 
(Hiſt, des Voyages, tom. xv. p. 289. Pen- 
nant's Rritiſh Zoology, vol. iii. p. 35. ). 

112 Monteſquieu obſerves (tom. iii. p. 503. 
Conſiderations ſur la Grandeur et la Deca- 


dence des Romains, c. xx.) that Juſtinian's 


empire was like France in the time of the Nor- 


man inroads—never ſo weak as when every: 


** was fortiſied. 
ruins 


* 


* 
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ruins. of Trajan's bridge, and ſeveral military ſtations affected to 
But that 


ſpread beyond the Danube the pride of the Roman name. 
name was diveſted of its terrors ; the Barbarians, in their annual in- 
roads, paſſed, and contemptuouſly repaſſed, before theſe uſeleſs bul- 
warks ; and the inhabitants of the frontier, inſtead of repoſing under 
the ſhadow of the general defence, were compelled to guard, with 
inceſſant vigilance, their ſeparate habitations. The ſolitude of ancient 
cities was repleniſhed ; the new foundations of Juſtinian acquired, 
perhaps too haſtily, the epithets of impregnable and populous ; and 
the auſpicious place of his own nativity attracted the grateful reve- 
rence of the vaineſt of princes. Under the name of Juſtiniana prima, 


| the obſcure village of Taureſium became the ſeat of an archbiſhop 


and a præfect, whoſe juriſdiction extended over ſeven warlike pro- 
vinces of IIlyricum““; and the corrupt appellation of Ginſtendil till 
indicates, about twenty miles to the ſouth of Sophia, the reſidence of 
a Turkiſh ſanjaxk. For the uſe of the emperor's countrymen, a 


cathedral, a palace, and an aqueduct, were ſpeedily conſtrued ; the 
public and private edifices were adapted to the greatneſs of a royal 


city; and the ſtrength of the walls reſiſted, during the life-time of 
Juſtinian, the unſkilful aſſaults of the Huns and Sclavonians. Their 


progreſs was ſometimes retarded, and their hopes of rapine were 
diſappointed, by the innumerable caſtles, which in the provinces of 


212 Procopius affirms (I. iv. c. 6.) that the 


Danube was ſtopped by the ruins of the 


bridge. Had Apollodorus, the architect, left 
a deſcription of his own work, the fabulous 
wonders of Dion Caſſius (I. Ixviii. p. 1129.) 
would have been corrected by the genuine 
picture. Trajan's bridge con ſiſted of twenty 
or twenty-two ſtone piles, with wooden arches; 
the river is ſhallow, the current gentle, and 
the whole interval no more than 443 (Reimar 
ad Dion. from Marſigli) or 515 toiſes (d' An- 
ville Geographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 305.). 

112 Of the two Dacias, Mediterranea and 


O 2 * 


Ri penis, Dardania, Prævalitana, the ſecond 
Mæſia, and the ſecond Macedonia. See 
Juſtinian (Novell. xi.), who ſpeaks of his 
caſtles beyond the Danube, and of homines 
ſemper bellicis ſudoribus inhzrentes. 

114+ See d'Anville (Memoires de PAcade- 
mie, &c. tom. xxxi. p. 289, 290.), Rycaut 
(Preſent State of the Tarkiſh Empire, p. 97. 


316.), Marfigli (Stato Militare del Imperio 


Ottomano, p. 130.). The ſanjak of Giuſ- 
tendil is one of the, twenty under the begler- 
beg of Rumelia, and his diſtrict maintains 
48 zaims and 588 timariots. 


Dacia, 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


C 1 1 P. Dacia, Epirus, Theſſaly, Macedonia, and Thrace,” appeared to 


cover the whole face of the country. Six hundred of theſe forts were 


built or repaired by the emperor ; but it ſeems reaſonable to believe, 
that the far greater part conſiſted only of a ſtone or brick tower, in 
the midſt of a ſquare or circular area, which was ſurrounded by a 
wall and ditch, and afforded in a moment of danger ſome protection 
to the peaſants - and cattle of the neighbouring villages. Yet theſe 
military works, which exhauſted the public treaſure, could not re- 
move the juſt apprehenſions of Juſtinian and his European ſubjects. 
The warm baths of Anchialus in Thrace were rendered as ſafe as 
they were ſalutary; but the rich paſtures of Theſſalonica were fo- 


' raged by the Scythian cavalry ; the delicious vale of Tempe, three 


hundred miles from the Danube, was continually. alarmed by the 
ſound of war ; and no unfortified ſpot, however diſtant or ſoli- 
tary, could Kd enjoy the bleſſings of peace. The ſtreights of 
Thermopylæ, which ſeemed to protect, but which had ſo often be- 
trayed, the ſafety of Greece, were diligently ſtrengthened by the la- 
bours of Juſtinian. From the edge of the ſea-ſhore, through the 
foreſts and vallies, and as far as the ſummit of the Theſſalian 
mountains, a ſtrong wall was continued, which occupied every 


Practicable entrance. Inſtead of an haſty crowd of peaſants, a garri- 


ſon of two thouſand ſoldiers was ſtationed along the rampart ; ch 
ries of corn, and reſervoirs of water, were provided for their uſe ; 

and by a precaution that inſpired the cowardice which it e | 
convenient fortreſſes were erected for their retreat. The walls of 
Corinth, overthrown by an earthquake, and the mouldering bul-- 


115 Theſe fortifications may be compared to and Olympus: it is only five miles long, and 
the caſtles in Mingrelia (Chardin, Voyages in ſome places no more than 120 feet in 
en Perſe, tom. i. p. 60. 131.) —a natural pic- breadth. Its verdant beauties are elegantly. 


ture. _ deſcribed by Pliny (Hiſt. Natur. I. iv, 15. ), 


+15 The valley of Tempe is ſituate along and more diffuſely OF. lian (Hiſt, Var, 1. . 
the river Peneus, between the hills of Oſſa c. 1.) 
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© warks of Athens and Platza, were carefully reſtored ; the Barbarians C H * P. 


101 


were diſcouraged by the proſpect of ſucceſſive and painful ſiege:ꝛk⸗) 


and the naked cities of Peloponneſus were covered by the fortifi- 
eations of the iſthmus of Corinth. At the extremity of Europe, 
another peninſula, the Thracian Cherſoneſus, runs three days jour- 
ney into the ſea, to form, with the adjacent ſhores of Aſia, the 
ſtreights of the Helleſpont. The intervals between eleven popu- 
lous towns were filled by lofty woods, fair paſtures, and arable 
lands; and the iſthmus, of thirty-ſeven ſtadia or furlongs, had been 
fortified by a Spartan general nine hundred years before the reign 
of Juſtinian . In an age of freedom and valour, the ſlighteſt ram- 
part may prevent a ſurpriſe ; and Procopius appears inſenſible of the 
ſuperiority of ancient times, while he praiſes the ſolid conſtruction and 
double parapet of a wall, whoſe long arms ſtretched on either ſide 
into the ſea ; but whoſe ſtrength was deemed inſufficient to guard the 
Cherſoneſus, if each city, and particularly Gallipoli and Seſtus, had 
not been ſecured by their peculiar fortifications.. The Jong wall, as. it 
was emphatically ſtyled, was a work as diſgraceful in the object, as 
it was reſpeQable in the execution. The riches of a capital diffuſe 
themſelves over the neighbouring country, and the territory of Con- 


ſtantinople, a paradiſe of nature, was adorned with the luxurious 


gardens and villas of the ſenators and opulent citizens. But their 
wealth ſerved only to attract the bold and rapacious Barbarians; 


the nobleſt of the Romans, in the boſom of peaceful indolence, were 
led away into Scythian captivity, and their ſovereign might view 


from his palace the hoſtile flames which were inſolently ſpread to 
the gates of the Imperial city. At the diſtance only of forty miles, 


Anaſtaſius was conſtrained to eſtabliſh a laſt frontier; his long wall of 


117 Xenophon Hellenic. I. iti. c. 2. After zantine declaimers, how refreſhing is the truth, 
a long and tedious converſation with the By- the ſimplicity, the elegance of an Attic writer! 
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Security of 
Aſia, after the 
conqueſt of 
Iſauria. 


HE DECLINE AND FALL. 


fixty inde from the Propontis to the Fuxine, proclaimed "Y impotence © 
of his arms; and as the danger became more imminent, new fortifi- 
cations were added by the indefatigable prudence of ano 

Aſia Minor, after the ſubmiſſion of the Ifaurians *” , remained 
without enemies and without fortifications. Thoſe bold ſavages, 
who had diſdained to be the ſubje&s of Gallienus, perſiſted two 


hundred and thirty years in a life of independence and rapine. 
The moſt ſucceſsful princes reſpected thre ſtrength of the moun- 


tains and the deſpair of the natives; their fierce ſpirit was 


ſometimes ſoothed with gifts, and ſometimes reſtrained by terror; 
and a military count, with three legions, fixed his permanent and 


ignominious ſtation in the heart of the Roman provinces. But no 


fooner was the vigilance of power relaxed or diverted, than the light- 
armed ſquadrons deſcended from the hills, and invaded the peace- 
ful plenty of Aſia. Although the Iſaurians were not remarkable for 
ſtature or bravery; want rendered them bold, and experience made 
them {kilful in the exerciſe of predatory war. They advanced with 
ſecrecy and ſpeed to the attack of villages and defenceleſs towns; 
their flying parties have ſometimes touched the. Helleſpont, the 
Euxine, and the gates of Tarſus, Antioch, or Damaſcus ***; and the 
ſpoil was lodged in their inacceſſible mountains, before the Roman 
troops had received their orders, or the diſtant province had com- 
puted its loſs. The guilt of rebellion and robbery excluded them 


from the rights of national enemies ; and the magiſtrates were in- 


et See the long wall in Evagrius (I. ir. e TrebelliusPollioin Hiſt. Auguſt. p. io). 
c. 38.). This whole article is drawn from who lived under Diocletian, or Conſtantine, 
the fourth book of the Edifices, except An- See likewiſe Pancirolus ad Notit. Imp. Orient. 
chialus (I. wi. c. 7.). c. 115. 141. See Cod. Theodoſ. I. ix. tit. 35. 
249 Turn back to vol. 1. p. 340, 341. In the leg. 37. with a copious collective Annotation 
courſe of this hiſtory, I have ſometimes men- of Godefroy, tom. iii. p. 256, 257. _ 
tioned, and much oftener lighted, the haſty * See the full and wide extent of their 
inroads of the Iſaurians, which were not at- inroads in Philoſtorgius (Hiſt. Eccleſ. l. xi. 
tended with any conſequences, c. 8.), with Godefroy s learned Diſſertations. 
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Aruaed, by an edi, that the trial or puniſhment of an Iſaurian, 
even on the feſtival of Eaſter, was a meritorious act of juſtice and 
piety” 
maintained, with their ſword or dagger, the private quarrel of their 
maſters; and it was found expedient for the public tranquillity, to pro- 
hibit the ſervice of ſuch dangerous retainers. When their countrymen 
Tarcaliſſæus or Zeno aſcended the throne, he invited a faithful and 
formidable band of Iſaurians, who inſulted the court and city, and 
were rewarded by an annual tribute of five thouſand pounds. of gold. 


But the hopes of fortune depopulated the mountains, luxury ener- 


vated the hardineſs of their minds and bodies, and in proportion as 
they mixed with mankind, they became leſs qualified for the enjoy- 
ment of poor and ſolitary freedom. After the death of Zeno, his 
ſucceſſor Anaſtaſius ſuppreſſed their penſions, expoſed their perſons 
to the revenge of the ,people, baniſhed them from Conſtantinople, 
and prepared to ſuſtain a war, which left only the alternative of 
victory vr ſervitude. A brother of the laſt emperor uſurped the 
title of Auguſtus, his cauſe was powerfully ſupported by the arms, 
the treaſures, and the magazines, collected by Zeno; and the native 
Iſaurians muſt have formed the ſmalleſt portion of the hundred and 


fifty thouſand Barbarians under his ſtandard, which was ſanctiſied, 


for the firſt time, by the preſence of a fighting biſhop. Their diſ- 


orderly numbers were vanquiſhed in the plains of Phrygia by the 


valour and diſcipline of the Goths ; but a war of ſix years almoſt 
exhauſted the courage of the emperor . The Iſaurians retired to 
their mountains; their fortreſſes were ſucceſſively beſieged and ruin- 


122 Cod. Juſtinian. I. ix. tit. 12. leg. 10. 


If the captives were condemned to domeſtic ſlavery, they 


*23 The Iſaurian war and the triumph of 


The puniſhments are ſevere—a fine of an 
hundred. pounds of gold, degradation, and 
even death. The public peace might afford 
a pretence, but Zeno was defirous of mono- 


polizing the valour and ſervice of the Iſaurians. 
TY 


Anaſtaſius are briefly and darkly repreſented 
by John Malala (tom. ii. p. 106, 107.), Eva- 
grius (I. wi. c. 35.), Theophanes (p. 118— 
120.), and the Chronicle of Marcellinus. 


ed; 
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of the em- 
ire, from the 
Euxine to the 
Perſian fron- 
tier. 


people ſubmitted to the Roman government. 
elapſed before their minds were reduced to the level of ſlavery. 


Fortifications 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


ed ; their communication with the ſea was ME PEP the braveſt 
of their leaders died in arms; the ſurviving chiefs, before their exe- 


cution, were dragged in chains through the hippodrome ; a colony 


of their youth was tranſplanted into Thrace, and the remnant of the 


Yet ſome generations 


The populous villages of Mount- Taurus were filled with horſemen 
and archers ; they reſiſted the impoſition of tributes, but they re- 
cruited the armies: of Juſtinian ; and his civil magiſtrates, the pro- 


conſul of Cappadocia, the count of Iſauria, and the prztors of 
Lycaonia and Pifi dia, were inveſted with 2 power to reſtrain 


the licentious practice of rapes and aſſaſſinations 

If we extend our view from the tropie to the mouth of the Tanais, 
we may obſerve on one hand, the precautions of Juſtinian to curb 
the ſavages of Ethiopia“, and on the other, the long walls which 


he conſtructed in Crimæa for the protection of his friendly Goths, 


a colony of three thouſand ſhepherds and warriors . From that 


peninſula to Trebizond, the eaſtern curve of the Euxine was ſecured 


by forts, by alliance, or by religion: and the poſſeſſion of Lazica, 
the Colchos of ancient, the Mingrelia of modern, geography, ſoon 


124 Fortes ea regio (ſays Juſtinian) viros 
habet, nec in ullo differt ab Iſauria, though 
Procopius (Perſic. I. i. c. 18.) marks an eſ- 
ſential difference between their military cha- 
racter; yet in former times the Lycaonians 
and Piſidians had defended their liberty 
againſt the great king (Xenophon. Anabaſis, 
I. 1. c. 2.) . Juſtinian introduces ſome falſe 
and ridiculous erudition of the ancient empire 
of the Piſidians, and of Lycaon, who, after 


viſiting Rome (long before ZEneas), gave a 


name and people to Lycaonia (Novell. 24, 
25. 27. 30.) 

12S See Procopius, Perſic. I. i. c. 19. The 
altar of national concord, of annual ſacrifice 


3 


and oaths, which Diocletian had erected in 
the iſle of Elephantine, was demoliſhed by 
Juſtinian with Jeſs policy than zeal. 

125 Procopius de Edificus, I. ui. c. 7. Hift, 
I. viii. c. 3, 4. Theſe unambitious Goths had 
refuſed to follow the ſtandard of Theodoric, 


As late as the xvth and xvith century, the 


name and nation might be diſcovered be- 
tween Caffa and the ftreights of Azoph 


(d' Anville Memoires de PAcademie, tom. 
They well deſerved the cu- 


xxx. p. 240.) 
riofity of Buſbequius (p. 321—326.); but 


ſeem to have vaniſhed in the more recent ac- 
count of the Miſſions du Levant (tom. i.), 
* Peyſſonel, &c. 


became 


EP 
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became the object of an important war. Trebizond, in after-times © H A P. 
the ſeat of a romantic empire, was indebted to the liberality of 3635440089 


Fuſtinian for a church, an aqueduct, and a caſtle, whoſe ditches are 
hewn in the ſolid rock. From that maritime city, a frontier-line of 
five hundred miles may be drawn to the fortreſs of Circeſium, the 
Above Trebizond imme 


laſt Roman ſtation on the Euphrates” 
diately, and five days journey to the ſouth, the country riſes into 


dark foreſts and craggy mountains, as ſavage though not ſo lofty 


as the Alps and the Pyrenees.- In this rigorous climate ***, where 


the ſaows ſeldom melt, the fruits are tardy and taſteleſs, even honey 
is poiſonous; the moſt induſtrious tillage would be confined to ſome 
pleaſant vallies ; and the paſtoral tribes obtained a ſcanty ſuſtenance 
from the fleſh. and milk of their cattle. The Chalybians'*? derived 
their name and temper from the iron: quality of the ſoil ; and, ſince 
the days of Cyrus, they might produce, under the various appella- 
tions of Chaldzans and Zanians, an uninterrupted preſcription of 
war and rapine. Under the reign of Juſtinian, they acknowledged 
the God and the emperor of the Romans, and ſeven fortreſſes wete 
built in the moſt acceſſible paſſes, to exclude the - ambition of the 


727 For the geography and architecture of carries the traveller from the climate of Lan- 
this Armenian border, ſee the Perſian Wars guedoc to that of Norway: and a general 
and Edifices (I. ii. e. 4—7. 1. iü. c. 2—7.) of theory has been introduced, that, under the 
Procopius. line, an elevation of 2400 7zoz/es is equivalent 


+25 The country is deſcribed by Tournefort 


(Voyage au Levant, tom. iii. lettre xvii. xviii.). 

That ſkilful botaniſt ſoon diſcovered the plant 
that infects the honey (Plin. xxi. 44, 45.): 
he obſerves, that the ſoldiers of Lucullus 
might indeed be aſtoniſhed at the cold, fince, 
even in the plain of Erzerum, ſnow ſometimes 
falls in Jane, and the harveſt is ſeldom finiſh- 
ed before September. - The hills of Armenia 
are below the fortieth degree of latitude ; but 
in the mountainous country which I inhabit, 
it is well Known that an aſcent. of ſome hours 


OS, As E 


to the cold of the polar circle (Remond, Ob- 
ſervations ſur les Voyage de Coxe dans la 
Suiſſe, tom. ü. p. 104.) | 

129 The identity or proximity of the Chaly- 
bians, or Chaldæans, may be inveſtigated in 
Strabo (l. xii. p. 825, 826.), Cellarius (Geo- 
graph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 202=204.), and Fre- 
ret (Mem. de l'Acadęmie, tom. iv. p. 594+). 
Xenophon ſuppoſes, in his romance (Cyropæd. 
I. iii.), the ſame Barbarians againſt whom he 
had fought in his retreat (Anabaſis, I. iv.). 


Perſians 


Perſian monarch . 
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The principal ſource of the Euphrates de- 

ſcends from the Chalybian mountains, and ſeems to flow towards 
the weſt and the Euxine; bending to the ſouth-weſt, the river paſſes 
under the walls of Satala and Melitene (which were reſtored by 
Juſtinian as the bulwarks of the leſſer Armenia), and gradually ap- 
. the Mediterranean ſea; till at length, repelled by Mount 
Taurus, the Euphrates inclines his long and flexible courſe to the 
ſouth-eaſt and the gulf of Perſia, Among the Roman cities beyond 
the Euphrates, we diſtinguiſh two recent foundations, which were 
named from Theodoſius, and the relics of the martyrs; and two 


capitals, Amida and Edeſſa, which are celebrated in the hiſtory of 


every age. Their ſtrength was proportioned by Juſtinian to the dan- 
ger of their ſituation, A ditch and paliſade might be ſufficient to 
reſiſt the artleſs force of the cavalry of Scythia; but more elaborate 
works were required to ſuſtain a regular ſiege againſt the arms and 
treaſures of the great king. His ſkilful engineers underſtood the 
methods of conducting deep mines, and of raiſing platforms to the 
level of the rampart : he ſhook the ſtrongeſt battlements with his 
military engines, and ſometimes advanced to the aſſault with a line 
of moveable turrets on the backs of elephants. In the great cities 
of the Eaſt, the diſadvantage of ſpace, perhaps of poſition, was com- 
penſated by the zeal of the people, who ſeconded the garriſon in 
the defence of their country and religion; and the fabulous promiſe of 
the Son of God, that Edeſſa ſhould never be taken, filled the citizens 
with valiant confider-e, and chilled the beſiegers with doubt and 
diſmay”, The ſubordinate towns of Armenia and Meſopotamia 


Were 


130 Procopius, Perſic. I. i. c. 15. De Edi- 


the river and mountain, and deſcribes their 
Ac. I. iii. c. 6. 


combat. See the courſe of the Tigris and 


1 Ni Taurus obſtet in noſtra maria ven- 
turus (Pomponius Mela, iü. 8.). Pliny, a poet 


as well as a naturaliſt (v. 20.), perſonifies 


Euphrates, in the excellent treatiſe of d' An- 
ville, | 


332. Procopius (Perſic. I. ii, c. 12.) tells the 
tory 
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were diligently ſtrengthened, and the poſts which appeared to have 
any command of ground or water, were occupied by numerous forts, 
ſubſtantially built of ſtone, or more haſtily erected with the obvious 
materials of earth and brick. 
every ſpot; and his cruel precautions might attract the war into ſome 
lonely vale, whoſe peaceful natives, connected by trade and mar- 
riage, were ignorant of national diſcord and the quarrels of princes. 
Weſtward of the Euphrates, a ſandy deſert extends above ſix hun- 
dred miles to the Red Sea. Nature had interpoſed a vacant ſolitude 
between the ambition of two rival empires : the Arabians, till Ma- 


The eye of. Juſtinian inveſtigated 


\ 
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homet aroſe, were formidable only as robbers; and in the proud 


ſecurity of peace, the fortifications of Syria were neglected on the 
moſt vulnerable ſide. — 
But the national enmity, at leaſt the effects of that enmity, had 
been ſuſpended by a truce, which continued above fourſcore years. 
An ambaſſador from the emperor Zeno, accompanied the raſh and 


unfortunate Perozes, in his expedition againſt the Nepthalites or 


white Huns, whoſe conqueſts had been ſtretched from the Caſpian 
to the heart of India, whoſe throne was enriched with emeralds '*, 
and whoſe cavalry was ſupported by a line of two thouſand ele- 
phants . The Perſians were twice circumvented, in a ſituation 

which 


ſtory with the tone half ſceptical, half ſuper- 
ſtitious, of Herodotus. . The promiſe was not 
in the primitive lye of Euſebius, but dates at 

leaſt from the year 400; and a third lye, the 


Veronica, was ſoon raiſed on the two former 


(Evagrius, 1. iv. c. 27.). As Edeſſa has been 
taken, Tillemont uu diſclaim the promiſe 
(Mem. Ecclef. tom. i. p. 362. 383. 617. ). 
*33 They were purchaſed from the mer- 
chants of Adulis who traded to India (Coſ- 
mas, Topograph. Chriſt. 1. xi. p. 339.); yet, 
in the eſtimate of precious ſtones, the Scythian 


emerald was the firſt, the Bactrian the ſecond, 
P 2 


the Ethiopian only the third (Hill's Theo- 
phraſtus, p. G1, &c. 92.). The production, 


Death of Pe- 
rozes, king of 
Perſia. 

A. D. 488. 


mines, &c. of emeralds, are involved in dar- 


neſs; and it is doubtful whether we poſſeſs 
any of the twelve ſorts known to the ancients 
(Goguet, Origine des Loix, &c. part ii. I. ii. 
c. 2. art. 3.). In this war the Huns got, or 
at leaſt Perozes loſt, the fineſt pearl in the 


world, of which Procopius relates a ridicu- 


lous fable. 

1% The Indo-Scythz continued to reign 
from the time of Auguſtus (Dionyſ. Perieget. 
1088, with the Commentary of Euſtathius, 

in 
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© u 4 P. Ach made valour uſeleſs and flight impuſſible; 3 ind the double 

—— victory of the Huns was atchieved by military ſtratagem. They 
diſmiſſed their royal captive after he had ſubmitted to adore the 
majeſty of a Barbarian; and the humiliation was poorly evaded by 
the caſuiſtical ſubtility of the Magi, who inſtructed Perozes to direct 
his intention to the riſing ſun. The indignant ſucceſſor of Cyrus, 
forgot his danger and his gratitude; he renewed the attack with 
headſtrong fury, and loſt both his army and his life. The death 
of Perozes abandoned Perſia to her foreign and domeſtic enemies; 
and twelve years of confuſion elapſed before his ſon Cabades or 

The Perſian Kobad could embrace any deſigns of, ambition or revenge. The un- 


"A.D. kind parſimony of Anaſtaſius was the motive or pretence of a Ro- 
50s. man war'” ; the Huns and Arabs marched under the Perſian ſtan- 


dard, and the fortifications of Armenia and Meſopotamia were, at 
that time, in a ruinous or imperfect condition. The emperor re- 
turned his thanks to the governor and people of Martyropolis, for 
the prompt ſurrender of a city which could not be ſucceſsfully de- 
| fended, and the conflagration of Theodoſiopolis might juſtify. the 
4, conduct of their prudent neighbours. Amida ſuſtained a long and 
deſtructive fiege : at the end of three months, the loſs of fifty thous _ I 
ſand of the ſoldiers of Cabades was not balanced by any proſpect E 
of ſucceſs, and it was-in vain. that the Magi deduced a flattering 


prediction from the indecency of the women on the ramparts, , 


in Hudſon, Geograph. Minor, tom. iv.) to 
that of the elder Juſtin (Coſmas, Topograph. 
Chriſt, I. xi. p. 338, 339-)- On their origin 
and conqueſts, ſee d*Anville (ſur PInde, p. 18. 
45, Kc. 69. 85. 89.). In the ſecond century 
they were maſters of Larice or Guzerat. 


135 See the fate of Phirouz or Perozes, and 
its conſequences, in Procopius (Perſic. I. i. c. 3 
—6.), who may be compared with the frag- 
ments of Oriental hiſtory (d*Herbelot, Bi- 
bliot, Orient. p. 351, and Texeira, Fhftory 

10 


7 


of Perſia, tranſlated or abridged by Stevens, 
I. i. c. 32. p. 132 — 138.) . The chronology 
is ably aſcertained by Aſſeman (Bibliot. Ori- 
ent, tom. iii. p. 396-427.) 

136 The Perſian war, under the reigns of 
Anaſtaſius and Juſtin, may be collected from 
Procopius (Perſic. I. i. c. 7, 8, 9.), Theo- 
phanes (in Chronograph. p. 124—127.), Eva- 
grius (I. iii. c. 37.), Marcellinus (in Chron, 
p. 47.), and Joſue Stylites (apud Aſſeman. 
tom. i. 1 272-281.) 

-who 
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who had revealed their moſt: ſecret charms to the eyes of the C WAN 3 
aſſailants. At length, in a filent night, they aſcended the moſt ac Gon 
ceſſible tower, which was guarded only by ſome monks, oppreſſed, 
after the duties of a feſtival, with ſleep and wine, Scaling-ladders 
were applied at the dawn of day; the preſence of Cabades, his ſtern 
command, and his drawn ſword, compelled the Perſians to van- 
quiſh ; and before it was ſheathed, fourſcore thouſand of the inha- 
bitants had expiated the blood of their companions. After the ſiege 
of Amida, the war continued three years, and the unhappy frontier 
taſted the full meaſure of its calamities. The gold of Anaſtaſius was 
offered too late, the number of his troops was defeated by the num- 
ber of their generals; the country was ſtripped of its inhabitants, 
and both the living and the dead were abandoned to the wild beaſts 
of the deſert. The reſiſtance of Edeſſa, and the deficiency of ſpoil, 
inclined the mind of Cabades to peace: he ſold his conqueſts for an 
exorbitant price; and the ſame line, though marked with ſlaughter i 
and devaſtation, till ſeparated the two empires. To avert the re- = 
petition of the ſame evils, Anaſtaſius reſolved to found a new colony, 
ſo ſtrong, that it ſhould defy the power of the Perſian, ſo far ad- 
vanced towards Aſſyria, that its ſtationary troops might defend the 
province by the menace or operation of offenſive war. For this Fortifications 
1. f * of Dara. 
purpoſe, the town of Dara“, fourteen miles from Niſibis, and four 5 
days journey from the Tigris, was peopled and adorned; the haſty 
works of Anaſtaſius were improved by the perſeverance of Juſtinian; 
and without inſiſting on places leſs important, the fortiſications of 
Dara may repreſent the military architecture of the age. The city 
was ſurrounded with two walls, Ag the interval between them, 


The deſcription of Dara is amply and ville ('Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 33, 54, 55.) 
correctly given by Procopius (Perſic. I. i. though he ſeems to double the interval be- 
c. 10. I. ü. c. 13, De Edific. I. ii. c. 1, 2, [tween Dara and Niſibis. 

3. J. ii. c. 5.). See the ſituation in d'An- 
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inner wall was a monument of ftrength and beauty: it meaſured 
ſixty feet from the ground, and the height of the towers was one 


hundred feet; the loop-holes, from whence an enemy might be 


annoyed with miſſile weapons, were ſmall, but numerous; the fol- 
diers were planted along the rampart, under the ſhelter of double 
galleries, and a third platform, ſpacious and ſecure, was raiſed on 
the ſummit of the towers. The exterior wall appears to have been 
leſs lofty, but more ſolid ; and each tower was protected by a qua- 
drangular bulwark. A hard rocky foil reſiſted the tools of the miners, 
and on the ſouth-eaſt, where the ground was more tractable, their 
approach was retarded by a new work, which advanced in the ſhape 
of an half-moon., The' double and treble ditches were filled with a 
ſtream of water; and in the management of the river, the moſt 


| ſkilful labour was employed to ſupply the inhabitants, to diſtreſs the 


The Caſpian 
or Iberian 
gates, 


befiegers, and to prevent the miſchiefs of a natural or artificial in- 
undation. Dara continued more than ſixty years to fulfil the 


wiſhes of its founders, and to provoke the jealouſy of the Perſians, 
who inceſlantly complained, that this impregnable fortreſs had been 


conſtructed in manifeſt violation of the treaty of peace between the 


two empires. 


Between the Euxine and the Caſpian, the countries of Colchos, 
Iberia, and Albania, are interſected in every direction by the branches 
of Mount Caucaſus ; and the two principal gates, or paſſes, from 
north to ſouth, have been frequently confounded in the geography 
both of the ancients and moderns. The name of Caſpian or Alba- 
nian gates, is properly applied to Derbend '*, which occupies a ſhort 
2286 For the city and paſs of Derbend, ſee p. 1039=1041.), and Corneille le Bruyn 
d' Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. p. 157. 291. (Voyages, tom. i. p. 146, 147.) : his view 
807.), Petis de la Croix (Hiſt, de Gengiſcan, may be compared with the plan of Olearius, 


I. iv. e. g.), Hiſtoire Genealogique des Tatars who judges the wall to be of ſhells and gra- 
(tom. i. p. 120.), Olearius (Voyage en Perſe, vel hardened by time. 


declivity 
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declivity between the mountains and the fea : the city, if we give 
credit to local tradition, had been founded by the Greeks ; and this 
dangerous entrance was fortified by the kings of Perſia, with a mole, 
double walls, and doors of iron. The 7berian gates are formed 
by a narrow paſlage of fix miles in Mount Caucaſus, which opens 
from the northern ſide of Iberia or Georgia, into the plain that 
reaches to the Tanais and the Volga. A fortreſs, deſigned by Alex- 
ander perhaps, or one of his ſucceſſors, to command that important 
paſs, had deſcended by right of conqueſt or inheritance to a prince 
of the Huns, who offered it for a moderate price to the emperor : 
but while Anaſtaſius pauſed, while he timorouſly computed the coſt 
and the diſtance, a more vigilant rival interpoſed, and Cabades forci- 
bly occupied the ſtreights of Caucaſus. The Albanian' and Iberian 


gates excluded the horſemen of Scythia from the ſhorteſt and moſt 


practicable roads, and the whole front of the mountains was co- 
vered by the rampart of Gog and Magog, the long wall which has 


excited the curioſity of an Arabian caliph *® and a Ruſſian con- 


queror'*. According to a recent deſcription, huge ſtones ſeven 
feet thick, twenty-one feet in length or height, are artificially joined 
without iron or cement, to compole a wall, which runs above three 
hundred miles from the ſhores of Derbend, over the hills, and 
through the vallies of Dagheſtan and Georgia. Without a viſion, 
ſuch a work might be undertaken by the policy of Cabades ; with- 


139 Procopius, though with ſome confuſion, 
always denominates them Caſpian (Perſic. I. i. 
c. 10.). The paſs is now ſtyled Tatar-topa, 
the Tartar-gates (d*Anville, Geographie An- 
cienne, tom. ii. p. 119, 120.). 

% The imaginary rampart of Gog and 
Magog, which was ſeriouſly explored and 
believed by a caliph of the ixtb century, 
appears to be derived from the gates of 
Mount Caucaſus and a vague report of the 
wall of China (Geograph. Nubienſis, p. 267 


—270. Memoires de  Academie, tom. xxxi. 
P- 210—219.). 

1% See a learned diſſertation of Baier, de 
muro Cauca/co, in Comment. Acad. Petropol. 
ann. 1726. tom. i. p. 425—463.; but it is 
deſtitute of a map or plan. When the czar 
Peter I. became maſter of Derbend in the 
year 1722, the meaſure of the wall was found 
to be 3285 Ruſſian orgyg:e, or fathom, each 
of ſeven feet Engliſh; in the whole, ſome- 
what more than four miles in length. _ 
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CHAP. out a miracle, it might be accompliſhed by his ſon, ſo formidable" | 

tothe Romans under the name of Choſroes ; ſo dear to- the Orien- 
tals, under the appellation of Nuſhirwan. The Perſian monarch 
held in his hand the keys both of peace and war; but he ſtipulated, 
in every treaty, that Juſtinian ſhould contribute to the expence of 
a common barrier, which — protected the two empires from. 
the inroads of the Scythians“. | | "AM 


VII. Juſtinian ſuppreſſed the ſchools of Ailiinis and. the conſul- 
ſhip of Rome, which had given ſo many ſages and heroes to man- 
We kind. Both theſe inſtitutions had long ſince degenerated from 
their primitive glory; yet ſome reproach may be juſtly inflicted on 
the avarice and jealouſy of a prince, by whoſe hand ſuch venerable 
ruins were deſtroyed. 


The {hools Athens, after her Perſian triumphs, adopted the pbiloſophy of 
of Achens. Tonia and the rhetoric of Sicily; and theſe ſtudies became the pa- 
trimony of a city, whoſe inhabitants, about thirty thouſand males, 
condenſed, within the period of a ſingle life, the genius of ages 
and millions. Our ſenſe of the dignity of human nature, is exalted 
by the ſimple recollection, that Iſocrates“ was the companion of 
Plato and Xenophon ; that he aſſiſted, perhaps with the hiſtorian 
Thucydides, at the firſt repreſentations of the Oedipus of Sophocles 
3 Iphigenia of Euripides; and his pupils Eſchines and 
Demoſthenes contended for the crown of patriotiſm in the preſence 
of Ariſtotle, the maſter of Theophraſtus, who taught at Athens with 
the founders of the Stoic and Epicurean ſeQs'**, The ingenuous 


youth 


142 See the fortifications and treaties of anonymus), in Vit. X. Oratorum, p. 1538 
Choſroes or Nuſhirwan, in Procopius (Perſic. —1543. edit. H. Steph. Phot. cod. cclix. 
I. i. c. 16. 22.1. ii.) and d'Herbelot (p. 682.). p. 1453. 

143 The life of Iſocrates extends from % The ſchools of Athens are copiouſly 
Olymp. Ixxxv1. 1. to cx. 3. (ante Chriſt. 436 though conciſely repreſented in the Fortuna 
—338.). See Pionyſ. Halicarn. tom. ii. Attica of Meurſius C. viii. p. 59—73. in 
p. 149 150. edit. Hudſon, Plutarch (five tom. i. Opp.), For the ſtate and arts of the 


city, 
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youth of Attica enjoyed the benefits of their domeſlic education, 


which was communicated without envy to the rival cities Two 


thouſand diſciples heard the leſſons of Theophraſtus“; the ſchools 


, 


of rhetoric muſt have been ſtill more populous than thoſe of philo- 


ſophy ; and a rapid ſucceſſion of ſtudents diffuſed the fame of their 


teachers, as far as the utmoſt limits of the Grecian language and 
name. Thoſe limits were enlarged by the victories of Alexander; 
the arts of Athens ſurvived her freedom and dominion ; and the 
Greek colonies which the Macedonians planted in Egypt, and ſcat- 
tered over Aſia, undertook long and frequent pilgrimages to wor- 
ſhip the Muſes in their favourite temple on the banks of the Iliſſus. 
The Latin conquerors reſpectfully liſtened to the inſtructions of 
their ſubjects and captives; the names of Cicero and Horace were 
enrolled in the ſchools of Athens; and after the perfect ſettlement 


of the Roman empire, the natives of Italy, of Africa, and of Bri- 


tain, converſed in the groves of the academy with their fellow- 
ſtudents of the Eaſt. The ſtudies of philoſophy and eloquence are 
congenial to a popular ſtate, which encourages the freedom of en- 
quiry, and ſubmits only to the force of perſuaſion. In the republics 
of Greece and Rome, the art of ſpeaking was the powerful engine 
of patriotiſm or ambition; and the ſchools of rhetoric poured forth 
a colony of ſtateſmen and legiſlators. When the liberty of public 
debate was ſuppreſſed, the orator, in the honourable profeſſion of 
an advocate, might plead the cauſe of innocence and juſtice ; he 
might abuſe his talents in the more profitable trade- of panegyric ; 
and the ſame precepts continued to dictate the fanciful declamations 
of the ſophiſt, and the chaſter beauties of hiſtorical compoſition. 


The ſyſtems which profeſſed to unfold the nature of God, of man, 


city, ſee the firſt book of Pauſanias, and a ſmall Olymp. cxvii. (Dodwell's Diſſertat. ſect. 4s ) 
tract of Diczarchus (in the ſecond volume of *45 Diogen. Laert. de Vit. Philoſoph. I. v. 
Hudſon's Geographers), who wrote about ſegm. 37. p. 289. 


Vol. IV. 2 and 


Few” — 
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CHA p. and of the univerſe, entertained the curioſity of the _hiloſophic ftu- 
LO, dent; and according to the temper of bis mind, he might doubt with 


the ſceptics, or decide with the ſtoics, ſublimely ſpeculate with Plato, 
or ſeverely argue with Ariſtotle. The pride of the adverſe ſects 
had fixed an unattainable term of moral happineſs and perfection: 


but the race was glorious and ſalutary; the diſciples of Zeno, and 


even thoſe of Epicurus, were taught both to act and to ſuffer; and 
the death of Petronius was not leſs effectual than that of Seneca, to 
humble a tyrant by the diſcovery of his impotence. The light of 
ſcience could not indeed be confined within the walls of Athens. 
Her incomparable writers addreſs themſelves to the human race; 
the living maſters emigrated to Italy and Aſia; Berytus, in later 


times, was devoted to the ſtudy of the law; aſtronomy and phyſic 
were cultivated in the muſæum of Alexandria; but the Attic ſchools 


of rhetoric and philoſophy maintained their ſuperior reputation 
from the Peloponneſian war to the reign of Juſtinian. Athens, 
though ſituate in a barren ſoil, poſſeſſed a pure air, a free navi- 


gation, and the monuments of ancient art. That facred retirement 
was ſeldom diſturbed by the buſineſs of trade or government; and 


the laſt of the Athenians were diſtinguiſhed by their lively wit, the 
purity of their taſte and language, their ſocial manners, and ſome 
traces, at leaſt in diſcourſe, of the magnanimity of their fathers, 
In the ſuburbs of the city, the academy of the Platoniſts, the lyceum 
of the Peripatetics, the portico of the Stoics, and the garden of the 
Epicureans, were planted with trees and decorated with ſtatues ; 
and the philoſophers, inſtead of being immured in a cloyſter, deli- 


vered their inſtructions in ſpacious and pleaſant walks, which, at 


different hours, were conſecrated to the exerciſes of the mind and 
body. The genius of the founders ſtill lived in thoſe venerable - 


| ſeats; the ambition of ſucceeding to the maſters of human reaſon, 


excited a generous emulation; and the merit of the candidates was 
I deter- 
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Aeterminsd, on each vacancy, by the free voices of an enlightened C 4 A p. 
people. The Athenian profeſſors were paid by their diſciples: ac- "% 


cording to their mutual wants and abilities, the price appears to 


have varied from a mina to a talent; and Ifocrates himſelf, who de- 
rides the avarice of the ſophiſts, required in his ſchool of rhetoric, 
about thirty pounds from each of his hundred pupils, The wages 
of induſtry are juſt and honourable, yet the ſame Ifocrates ſhed tears 
at the firſt receipt of a ſtipend ; the Stoic might bluſh when he was 
hired to preach the contempt of money ; and I ſhould be forry to 
diſcover, that Ariſtotle. or Plato ſo far degenerated from the example 
of Socrates, as to exchange knowledge for gold. But ſome property 
of lands and houſes was ſettled by the permiſſion of the laws, and 
the legacies of deceaſed friends, on the philoſophic chairs of Athens. 
Epicurus bequeathed to his diſciples the gardens which he had pur- 
chaſed for eighty minz or two hundred and fifty pounds, with a 
fund ſufficient for their frugal ſubſiſtence and monthly feſtivals'** ; 


and the patrimony of Plato afforded an annual rent, which, in eight 
centuries, was gradually encreaſed from three to one thouſand pieces 


of gold. The ſchools of Athens were protected by the wiſeſt and 
moſt virtuous of the Roman princes. The library which Hadrian 
founded, was placed in a portico adorned with pictures, ſtatues, and 
a roof of alabaſter, and ſupported by one hundred columns of Phry- 


gian marble. The public ſalaries were aſſigned by the generous 


ſpirit of the Antonines ; and each profeſſor, of politics, of rhetoric, 
of the Platonic, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, and the Epicurean philo- 


ſophy, received an annual ſtipend of ten thouſand drachmæ, or more 


146 See the teftament of Epicurus in Dio- 
gen. Laert. I. x. ſegm. 16—20. p. 611, 612. 
A ſingle epiſtle (ad Familiares, xiii. 1.) diſ- 


plays the injuſtice of the Areopagus, the fide- 


lity of the Epicureans, the dextrous polite- 
neſs of Cicero, and the mixture of contempt 


and eſteem with which the Roman ſenators 


conſidered the philoſophy and philoſophers of 


Greece, 
147 Damaſcius, in Vit. Ifidor. apud Pho- 
tium, « cod. cexlit. P+ 1054. 


2 
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than three hundred pounds ſterling“. After the death of Marcus, 
theſe liberal donations, and the privileges attached to the /hrones of 
ſcience, were aboliſhed and revived, diminiſhed and enlarged: but 
ſome veſtige of royal bounty may be found under the ſucceſſors of 
Conſtantine; and their arbitrary choice of an unworthy candidate 
might tempt the philoſophers of Athens to regret the days of in- 
dependence and poverty. It is remarkable, that the impartial 
favour of the Antonines was beſtowed on the four adverſe ſects of 
philoſophy, which they conſidered as equally- uſeful or at leaſt as 


equally innocent. Socrates had formerly been the glory and the 


reproach of his country; and the firſt leſſons of Epicurus ſo ſtrangely 


ſcandalized the pious ears of the Athenians, that by his exile, and 


that of his antagoniſts, they filenced all vain diſputes concerning the 
nature of the gods. But in the enſuing year they recalled the haſty 
decree, reſtored the liberty of the ſchools, and were convinced by 


the experience of ages, that the moral character of philoſophers 1s 


They are 
ſuppre ſſed by 
Juſtinian. 


not affected by the diverſity of their theological ſpeculations” 

The Gothic arms were leſs fatal to the ſchools. of Athens than the 
eſtabliſhment of a new religion, whoſe miniſters ſuperſeded the ex- 
erciſe of reaſon, reſolved every queſtion by an article of faith, and 


condemned' the infidel or ſceptic to eternal flames. In many a. 
: 3s 


145 See Lucian (in Eunech. tom. ii. p. 350 year 342 before Chriſt (Bayle), Olyni- 
—359. edit. Reitz), Philoſtratus (in Vit. piad cix. 3.; and he opened his ſchool at 
Sophiſt. I. ii. c. 2.), and Dion. Caſſius, or Athens, Olymp. cxviii. 3. 305 years before 
Xiphilin (I. Ixxi. p. 1195.), with their edi- the ſame æra. This intolerant law (Athe- 
tors Du Soul, Olearius, and Reimar, and, nzus, I. xiii. p. 610. Diogen. Laertius, I. v. 
above all, Salmaſius (ad Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 72.) . ſ. 38. p. 290. Julius Pollux, ix. 5.) was. 
A judicious philoſopher (Smith's Wealth of enacted in the ſame, or the ſucceeding year 
Nations, vol. ii. p. 349—374-) prefers the (Sigonius, Opp. tom. v. p. 62. Menagius, 


free contributions of the ſtudents to a fixed ad Diogen. Laert. p. 204. Corfini Faſti At- 


ſtipend for the profeſſor. tict, tom. iv. p. 67, 68.). Theophraſtus, 
% Brucker, Hiſt. Crit. Philoſoph. tom. ii. chief of the Peripatetics, and diſciple of 
P. 310, &c. Ariſtotle, was involved in the ſame exile. 


The birth of Epicurus i is fixed to the a 
10 e : | volume 
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underſtanding and the corruption: of the heart, infulted human 


nature in the ſages of - antiquity, and proſcribed the ſpirit of philoſo- 


phical enquiry, ſo repugnant to the doctrine, or at leaſt to the tem- 


per, of an humble believer. - The ſurviving ſe& of the Platoniſts, 


| whom Plato would have bluſhed to acknowledge, extravagantly 


mingled a ſublime theory with the practice of ſuperſtition and magic; 


and as they remained alone in the midſt of a Chriſtian world, they 


indulged a ſecret rancour againſt the government of the church and 
ſtate, whoſe ſeverity was ſtill ae over their heads. About 
a century after the reign of Julian“, Proclus“ was permitted to 
teach in the philoſophic chair of the academy, and ſuch was his 


induſtry, that he frequently, in the ſame day, pronounced five 


leſſons, and compoſed ſeven hundred lines. His ſagacious mind 
explored the deepeſt queſtions of morals and metaphyſics, and he 
ventured to urge eighteen arguments againſt the Chriſtian doctrine 
of the creation of the world. But in the intervals of. ſtudy, he 
perſonally converſed with Pan, Eſculapius, and Minerva, in whoſe 
myſteries he was ſecretly initiated, and whoſe proſtrate ſtatues he 
adored ; in the devout perſuaſion that the philoſopher, who is a 

citizen of the univerſe,” ſhould be the prieſt of its various deities. 
An eclipſe of the ſun announced- his approaching end ; and his life, 
with that of his ſcholar Iſidore“, compiled by two of their moſt 
learned diſciples, exhibits a deplorable picture of the ſecond child- 


1 This is no fanciful zra: the Pagans Suidas (tom. iii. p. 185, 186. ), Fabricius 
reckoned their, cala mities from the reign of (Bibliot. Græc. 1. v. c. 26. p. 449552. ), 
their hero. Proclus, whoſe nativity is marked and Brucker (Hiſt. Crit, Philoſoph. tom, ii, 


by his horoſcope (A. D. 412, February 8, at p. 319—3 26.). 
O. P.), died 124 years are lunar 2:0: wes 153 The life of Iſidore was compoſed by 


A. D. 485 (Marin. in Vita Procli, c. 36.), Damaſcius (apud Photium, cod. cexlü. p. 1028 
152 The life of Proclus, by Marinus, was —1076.). See the laſt age of the Pagan phi- 
publiſhed by Fabricius (Hamburg, 1700, et loſophers in Brucker (tom. Ii. p. 341—351.). 

ad calcem Bibliot. Latin. Lond. 1703), See 
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volume of laborious controverſy, they expoſed the weakneſs of the © __ F. 
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His ſucceſ- 
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A.D. 


485529. 


and ſuperſtition. 


in their native country. 
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hood. of human reaſon. Yet the golden chain, as it was fondly 
ſtyled, of the Platonic ſucceſſion, continued forty-four years from 
the death of Proclus to the edict of Juſtinian ***, which impoſed a 
perpetual ſilence on the ſchools of Athens, and excited the grief 
and indignation of the few remaining votaries of Grecian ſcience 
Seven friends and philoſophers, Diogenes and 
Hermias, Eulalius and Priſcian, Damaſcius, Iſidore, and Simplicius, 
who diſſented from the religion of their ſovereign, embraced the re- 
ſolution of ſeeking in a foreign land the freedom which was denied 
They had heard, and they credulouſly be- 
lieved, that the republic of Plato was realized in the deſpotic govern- 


ment of Perſia, and that a patriot king reigned over the happieſt 


and moſt virtuous of nations. They were ſoon aſtoniſhed by the 
natural diſcovery, that Perſia reſembled the other countries of the 
that Choſroes, who affected the name of a philoſopher, was 
vain, cruel, and ambitious ; that bigotry, and a ſpirit of intolerance, 
prevailed among the Magi; that the nobles were haughty, the 
courtiers ſervile, and the ' magiſtrates unjuſt ; that the guilty ſome- 
times eſcaped, and that the innocent were often oppreſſed. The 
diſappointment of the philoſophers provoked them to overlook the 
real virtues of the Perſians ; and they were ſcandalized, more deeply 
perhaps than became their profeſſion, with the plurality of wives 
and concubines, the inceſtuous marriages, and the cuſtom of ex- 
poſing dead bodies to the dogs and vultures, inſtead of hiding them 
in the earth, or conſuming them with fire. Their repentance was 
expreſſed by a precipitate return, and they loudly declared that they 
had rather die on the borders. of the empire, than enjoy the wealth 
and favour of the Barbarian. From this journey, however, they de- 


154 The ſuppreſſion of the ſchools of Athens nicle in the Vatican library (apud Aleman, 
is recorded by John Malala (tom. ii, p. 187. p. 106. ). 0 a 


far Decio Col. Sol.), and an anonymous Chro- NE 8 
| rived 
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rived a benefit which reflects the pureſt luſtre on the character of C * 2 P. 


Choſroes. He required, that the ſeven ſages who had viſited the 
court of Perſia, ſhould be exempted from the penal laws which Juſ- 
tinian enacted againſt his Pagan ſubjects; and this privilege, ex- 
preſsly ſtipulated in a treaty of peace, was guarded by the vigilance 
of a powerful mediator '*. Simplicius and his companions ended 
their lives in peace and obſcurity ; arid as they left no diſciples, they 
terminate the long liſt of Grecian philoſophers, who may be juſtly 
praiſed, notwithſtanding their defects, as the wiſeſt and moſt virtu- 
ous of their contemporaries. The writings of Simplicius are now 
extant. His phyſical and metaphyſical commentaries on Ariſtotle 
have paſſed away with the faſhion of the- times ; but his moral in- 
terpretation of Epictetus, is preſerved in the library of nations, as a 
claſſic book, moſt excellently adapted to direct the will, to purify 
the heart, and to confirm the underſtanding, by a juſt confidence in 
the nature both of God and man. | 
About the ſame time that Pythagoras firſt invented the appellation 
of philoſopher, liberty and the conſulſhip were founded at Rome by 
the elder Brutus. The revolutions of the conſular office, which may 4 
be viewed in the ſucceſſive lights of a ſubſtance, a ſhadow and a 
name, have been occaſionally mentioned in the preſent hiſtory. The 
firſt magiſtrates of the republic had been choſen by the people, to 
exerciſe, in the ſenate and in the camp, the powers of peace and 
war, which were afterwards tranſlated to the emperors. But the 
tradition of ancient dignity was long revered by the Romans and 


Barbarians. A Gothic hiſtorian "_—_ the conſulſhip of Theo- 


* Agathias (I. ii. p. 69, 70, 71.) relates. 533, A date moſt compatible with his — 
this curious ſtory. Choſroes aſcended the fame and the ol age of Iſidore (Aſſeman, 
throne in the year 531, and made his firſt Bibliot. Orient. tom, iii, p. 404. Pagi, tom. 
peace with the Romans in the beginning of ii. p. 543: 550. ). 
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' I > Hy HOO c - " wth P. doric as the height of all temporal gory and einatneh'® the king 
— of Italy himſelf congratulates thoſe annual favourites of fortune, 
who, without the cares, enjoyed the ſplendour of the throne; and 

at the end of a thouſand years, two conſuls were created by the 

: | ſovereigns of Rome and Conſtantinople, for the ſole purpoſe--of 
giving a date to the year, and a feſtival to the people. But the ex- 
pences of this feſtival, in which the wealthy and the vain aſpired 

to ſurpaſs their predeceſſors, inſenſibly aroſe to the enormous ſum of 

fourſcore thouſand pounds; the wiſeſt ſenators declined. an uſeleſs 

1 honour, which involved the certain ruin of their families; and to 

this reluctance I ſhould impute the frequent chaſms in the laſt age of 

the conſular Faſti. The predeceſſors of Juſtinian had aſſiſted from 

' the public treaſures the dignity of the leſs opulent candidates; the 
avarice of that prince preferred the cheaper and more convenient 

method of advice and regulation? . Seven proceſſions or ſpectacles 

- were the number to which his edict confined the horſe and chariot 
races, the athletic ſports, the muſic, and pantomimes of the theatre, 

and the hunting of wild beaſts ; and ſmall pieces of ſilver were diſ- 

_  creetly ſubſtituted to the gold medals, which had always excited tu- 

mult and drunkenneſs, when they were ſcattered with a profuſe hand 

among the populace. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, and his 

own example, the ſucceſſion of conſuls finally ceaſed in the thir- 

teenth year of Juſtinian, whoſe deſpotic temper might be gratified 

by the filent extinction of a title which admoniſhed the Romans of 

their ancient freedom Yet the annual conſulſhip ſtill lived in 


156 Caffiodor. Variarum Epiſt. vi. 1. Jor- 158 Procopius, in Anecdot. c. 26. Ale- 
nandes, c. 57. p. 696. edit. Grot. Quod man, p. 106. In the xviii® year after the 


ſummum bonum primumque in mundo decus 
edicitur, 

257 See the regulations of Juſtinian (Novell. 
cv.), dated at Conſtantinople, July 5, and ad- 


dreſſed to Strategius, treaſurer of the empire. 


conſulſhip. of Baſilius, according to the rec- 


Kkoning of Marcellinus, Victor, Marius, &c. 


the ſecret hiſtory was compoſed, and, in the 


eyes of Procopius, the conſulſhip was finally 
aboliſhed, | 
the 
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the minds of the people; they fondly expected its ſpeedy reſtora- 
tion; they applauded the gracious condeſcenſion of ſucceſſive princess 


by whom it was aſſumed in the firſt year of their reign ; and three 


centuries elapſed, after the death of Juſtinian, before that obſolete 
dignity, which had been ſuppreſſed by cuſtom, could be aboliſhed by 


law 


Chriſt . 


159 By Leo, the philoſopher (Novell. xciv. 
A. D. 886—g11.). See Pagi (Diſſertat. Hy- 
patica, p. 325 — 362.) and Ducange (Gloſſ. 
Græc. p. 1635, 1636.). Even the title was 
vilified : conſulatus codicilli . 
ſays the emperor himſelf. 

* According to Julius Africanus, &c. the 
world was created the firſt of September, 
5508 years, three months, and twenty-five 
days before the birth of Chriſt (ſee Pezron, 
Antiquite des Tems defendüe, p. 20—28.); 
and this zra his been uſed by the Greeks, the 
Oriental Chriſtians, and even by the Ruſſians, 
till the reign of Peter I, 'The period, how- 
ever arbitrary, is clear and convenient, Of 
the 7296 years which are ſuppoſed to elapſe 
ſince the creation, we ſhall find 3000 of ig- 
norance and darkneſs; 2000 either fabulous 
or doubtful; 1000 of ancient hiſtory, com- 
mencing with the Periian empire, and the re- 


. vileſcunt, 


Vor. IV. 


The imperfect mode of diſtinguiſhing each year by the 
name of a magiſtrate, was uſefully ſupplied by the date of a per- 
manent #ra-: the creation of the world, according to the ſeptuagint 
verſion, was adopted by the Greeks" and the Latins, ſince the age 
of Charlemagne, have computed their time from the birth of 


publics of Rome and Athens; 1000 from the 
fall of the Roman empire in the weſt to the 
diſcovery of America; and the remaining 


296 will almoſt complete three centuries of 


the modern ſtate of Europe and mankind. I 
regret this chronology, ſo far preferable to our 
double and perplexed method of counting 
backwards and forwards the years before and 
after the Chriſtian zra. 

16: The zra of the world has prevailed 
in the Eaſt ſince the vitk general council 
(A.D. 681). In the Weſt the Chriſtian zra 
was firſt invented i in the vith century: it was 
propagated in the viii® by the authority and 
writings of venerable Bede ; but it was not 
till the xh that the uſe dorms legal and po- 


pular. See PArt de verifier les Dates, Diſ- 


ſert. Preliminaire, p. ut. xt, Dictionaire Di- 
plomatique, tom. i. p. 329—337: the works 
of a laborious ſociety of Benedidtine monks, 
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CHAP. XII. 


Conqueſts of Fuſtinian in the Weſt. —Charafter and firf 
Campaigns of Beliſarius — He invades and ſubdues 
the Vandal Kingdom of Africa. — His Triumph. — 
The Gothic War. —He recovers Sicily, Naples, and 
Nome. Siege of Rome by the Goths.—Their Retreat 
and Loſſes.— Surrender of Ravenna.—Glory of Beli- 
farius.— His domeſtic S hame and Misfortunes. 


HEN juſtinian aſcended the throne, about fifty years after 
the fall of the Weſtern empire, the kingdoms of the Goths 
and Vandals had obtained a ſolid, and, as it might ſeem, a legal 
eſtabliſhment both in Europe and Africa. The titles which Roman 
victory had inſcribed, were erazed with equal juſtice by the ſword 


of the Barbarians ; and their ſucceſsfut rapine derived a more ve- 


nerable ſanction from time, from treaties, and from the oaths of 
fidelity, already repeated by a ſecond or third generation of obedient 
ſubjects. Experience and chriſtianity had refuted the ſuperſtitidus 


hope, that Rome was founded by the gods to reiga for ever over 


the nations of the earth. But the proud claims of perpetual and 
indefeaſible dominion, which her ſoldiers could no longer maintain, 
was firmly aſſerted by her ſtateſmen and lawyers, whoſe opinions 
have been ſometimes revived and propagated in the modern ſchools 
of juriſprudence. . After Rome kerſelf had been ſtripped of the Im- 
perial purple, the princes of Conſtantinople aſſumed the ſole and 

ſacred 
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cred ſceptre of the monarchy; demanded, as their rightful inherit- C H 
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ance, the provinces which had been ſubdued by the conſuls, or ww 


poſſeſſed by the Cæſars; and feebly aſpired to deliver their faithful 
ſubjects of the Weſt from the uſurpation of heretics and Barbarians. 
The execution of this ſplendid deſign was in ſome degree reſerved 
for Juſtinian. During the five fitſt years of his reign, he reluc- 
tantly waged a coſtly and unprofitable war againſt the Perſians ; till 
his pride ſubmitted to. his ambition, and he purchaſed, at the price 
of four hundred and forty thouſand pounds fterling, the benefit of 
a precarious truce, which, in the language of both nations, was 
dignified with the appellation of the endle/+ peace. The ſafety of 


the Eaſt enabled the emperor to employ his forces againſt the Van- 


dals; and the internal ſtate of Africa afforded an honourable motive, | 


and promiſed a powerful ſupport, to the Roman arms'. 

According to the teſtament of the founder, the African kingdom 
had lineally deſcended to Hilderic the eldeſt of the Vandal princes. 
A mild diſpoſition inclined the ſon of a tyrant, the grandſon of a 
conqueror, to prefer the counſels of clemency and peace; and his 
acceſſion was marked by the ſalutary edi, which reſtored two hun- 


dred biſhops to their churches, and allowed the free profeſſion of the 


Athanaſian creed”. 


But the Catholics accepted with cold and tran- 


ſient gratitude, a favour ſo inadequate to their pretenſions, and the 


virtues of Hilderic offended me prejudices of his countrymen. 


2 The complete ſeries of the Vandal war 
is related by Procopius in a regular and ele- 
gant narrative (I. i. c. 9—25. I. ii. c. I—13.); 
and happy would be my lot, could I always 
tread in the footſteps of ſuch a guide, From 
the entire and diligent peruſal of the Greek 
text, I have a right to pronounce that the 
Latin and French verſions of Grotius and 
Couſin may not be implicitly truſted : yet the 
preſident Couſin has been often praiſed, and 


R 2 


The 


* 


Hugo Grotius was the firſt ſcholar of a learn- 
ed age. 

Ses Ruinart, Hiſt, Perſecut. Vandal. c. xii. 
p. 589. His beſt evidence is drawn from the 
life of St. Fulgentius, compoſed by one of 
his diſciples, tranſcribed in a great meaſure 
in the annals of Baronius, and printed in ſe- 
veral great collections (Catalog. Bibliot. Bu- 
naviænæ, tom. i. vol. ii. p. 1258.) 
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—— and the ſoldiers more loudly complained that he had degenerated 


Gelimer, 
A. D. 


530-534. 
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from the courage, of his anceſtors. His ambaſſaders were ſuſpected 
of a ſecret and diſgraceful negociation in the Byzantine court; 
and his general, the Achilles, as he was named, of the Vandals, loſt 
a battle againſt the naked and diſorderly Moors. The public diſ- 
content was exaſperated by Gelimer, whoſe age, deſcent, and mili- 
tary fame, gave him an apparent title to the ſucceſſion : he aſſumed, 
with the conſent of the nation, the reins of government; and his 


unfortunate ſovereign ſunk without a ſtruggle from the throne to 


a dungeon, where he was ſtrictly guarded with a faithful counſellor, 
and his unpopular nephew the Achilles of the Vandals. But the 
indulgence which Hilderic had ſhewn to his Catholic ſubjects had 
powerfully recommended him to the favour of Juſtinian, who, for 
the benefit of his own ſect, could acknowledge the uſe and juſtice 
of religious toleration: their alliance, while the nephew of juſtin 
remained in a private ſtation, was cemented by the mutual exchange 
of gifts and letters; and the emperor Juſtinian aſſerted the cauſe of 
royalty and friendſhip. In two ſucceſſive embaſſies, he admoniſhed 
the uſurper to repent of his treaſon, or to abſtain, at leaſt, from any 
further violence which might provoke the diſpleaſure of God and 
of the Romans; to reverence the laws of kindred and ſucceſſion, and 
to.ſuffer an infirm. old man peaceably. to end his days, either on the 


throne of Carthage or in the palace of Conſtantinople. The paſſions. 


or even the prudence of Gelimer compelled him to reject theſe re- 
queſts, which were urged in the haughty: tone of menace: and com- 


3 For what quality of the mind or body? c. 26.), they appear to have. been more ſuc- 
For ſpeed; or beauty, or valour In what ceſsful in imitating, than in tranſlating, the 
language did the Vandals read Homer? — Greek poets. But the name of Achilles might: 
Did he ſpeak German? -The Latins had four be famous and popular, even among the illi- 
verſions (Fabric. tom. i. J. it. c. 3. p. 297.) : terate Barbarians, 
yet, in ſpite of the praiſes of Seneca (Conſol. 
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mand; and he juſtified his ambition in a language rarely ſpoken 
in the Byzantine court, by alleging the right of a free people to 
remove or puniſh their chief magiſtrate, who had failed in the ex- 


ecution of the kingly office. After this fruitleſs expoſtulation, the 


eaptiye monarch. was more rigorouſly treated, his nephew was de- 
prived of his eyes, and the cruel Vandal, confident in his ſtrength 
and diſtance, derided the vain threats and flow preparations of the 
emperor of the Eaſt. Juſtinian reſolved to deliver or revenge his 
friend, Gelimer to maintain his uſurpation : and the war was pre- 
ceded, according to the practice of civilized nations, by the moſt 
folemn proteſtations, that each party was ſincerely deſirous of peace. 

The report of an African war was grateful only to the vain and 
idle populace of Conſtantinople, whoſe poverty exempted them from 
tribute, and whoſe cowardice was ſeldom expoſed to military ſer- 
vice. But the wiſer citizens, who judged of the future by the paſt, 
revolved in their memory the immenſe loſs, both of men and money, 
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which the empire had ſuſtained in the expedition of Baſiliſcus. The 


troops, which, after five laborious campaigns, had been recalled from 
the Perſian frontier, dreaded the ſea, the climate, and the arms of 


an unknown enemy. The miniſters of the finances computed, as 


far as they might compute, the demands of an African war; the 
taxes which muſt be found and levied to ſupply thoſe inſatiate de- 
mands; and the danger, leſt their own lives, or at leaſt their lucra- 
tive employments, ſhould be made reſponſible for thè deficiency of 
the ſupply. Inſpired by ſuch ſelfiſh motives (for we may not 
ſuſpect him of any zeal for the public good), John of Cappadocia 
ventured to oppoſe in full council the inclinations of his maſter: 
He confeſſed, that a victory of ſuch importance could not be too 
dearly purchaſed ; but he repreſented in a grave diſcourſe the cer- 
tain difficulties and the uncertain event. You undertake,” ſaid the 


præſect, © to beſiege Carthage: by land, the diſtance is not leſs 


6-:than:. 


- 
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C H A P. 4 than one hundred and forty days journey; on the ſea, a Whole 
N I «-year* muſt: clapſe before you can receive any intelligence from 
your fleet. If Africa ſhould be reduced, it cannot be preſerved 
without the additional conqueſt of Sicily and Italy. Succeſs will 
impoſe the obligation of new labours ; a ſingle misfortune will 
attract the Barbarians into the heart of your exhauſted empire.“ 
Juſtinian felt the weight of this ſalutary advice; he was confounded 
by the unwonted freedom of an obſequious ſervant; and the deſign 
of the war would perhaps have been relinquiſhed, if his courage 
had not been revived by a voice which ſilenced the doubts of pro- 
fane reaſon. © I have ſeen a viſion,” cried an artful or fanatic 
biſhop of the Eaſt. * It is the will of heaven, O emperor, that 
you ſhould not abandon your holy enterpriſe for the deliverarice 
* of the African church. The God of battles will march before 
« your ſtandard, and diſperſe your enemies, who are the enemies 
„of his Son.” The emperor might be tempted, and his counſellors 
were conſtrained, to give credit to this ſeaſonable revelation : but 
they derived more rational hope from the revolt, which the adhe- 
rents of Hilderic or Athanaſius had already excited on the borders 
of the Vandal monarchy. Pudentius, an African ſubject, had pri- 
vately ſignified, his loyal intentions, and a ſmall military aid reſtored 
the province of 'Tripoli to the obedience of the Romans. The go- 
vernment of Sardinia had been entruſted to Godas, a valiant Bar- 
barian: he ſuſpended the payment of tribute, diſclaimed his allegi- 
ance to the uſurper, and gave audience to the emiſſaries of Juſtinian, 
who found him maſter of that fruitful iſland, at the head of his 
guards, and proudly inveſted with the enſigns of royalty. The 
forces of the Vandals were diminiſhed by diſcord and ſuſpicion ; the 
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A year—abſurd exaggeration! The con- liſhed November 21, of the ſame year. In- 


queſt of Africa may be dated A. D. 533, Sep- cluding the voyage and return, ſuch a com- 


tember 14 : it is celebrated by Juſtinian in potation might be truly applied to our Indian 
the preface to his Inſtitutes, which were pub. empire, 
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Roman armies were animated by the ſpirit of Beliſarius; one of C 
thoſe herbie names which are familiar to every age and to every 
nation. þ | 
The Africanus of new Rome was born, and perhaps educated, Charaer 
22 | . and choice of 
among the Thracian peaſants*, without any of thoſe advantages Beliſarius. 
| which had formed the virtues of the elder and younger Scipio; a 
noble origin, liberal ſtudies, and the emulation of a free ſtate. The 
filence of a loquacious ſecretary may be admitted, to prove that the 
youth of Beliſarius could not afford any ſubject of praiſe : he ſerved, 
moſt aſſuredly with valour and reputation, among the private guards 
of Juſtinian; and when his patron became emperor, the domeſtic 
was promoted to military command. After a bold inroad into Per- 
ſarmenia, in which his glory was ſhared by a colleague, and his 
progreſs was checked by an enemy, Beliſarius repaired to the im- 
portant ſtation of Dara, where he firſt accepted the ſervice of Pro- 
copius, the faithful companion, and diligent hiſtorian, of his ex- 
ploits'. The Mirranes of Perſia. advanced, with forty thouſand of 
her beſt troops, to raze the fortifications of Dara; and ſignified the 
day and the hour on which the citizens ſhould prepare a bath for 
his refreſhment after the toils of victory. He encountered an ad- 
verſary equal to himſelf, by the new title of General of the Eaſt ; 
his ſuperior in the ſcience of war, but much inferior in the number 
and quality of his troops, which amounted only to twenty-five 
thouſand Romans and ftrangers, relaxed in their diſcipline, and 
humbled by recent diſaſters. As the level plain of Dara refuſed all 
ſhelter to ſtratagem and ambuſh, Beliſarius protected his front with 
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war, 


A.D. 
529337 


5 "Neuro d 5 Beaigapio tx Teppanasy 7 Opa- 
* Xa TNupiwy pTAZU KETAR (Procop, Van- 
dal. I. i. e. 11.). Aleman (Not. ad Anecdot. 
p. 5·), an Italian, could eaſily reje& the 
German vanity of Giphanius and Velſerus, 


who wiſhed to claim the hero; but his Ger- 


mania, a metropolis of Thrace, I cannot find 
in any civil or eccleſiaſtical liſts of the pro- 
vinces and cities, 


The two firſt Perſian campaigns of Beli- 


ſarius are fairly and copiouſly related by his 


ſecretary (Perſic. I. i, c. 12—18.), 
| a deep 
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a deep trench, which was prolonged at firſt in perpendicular, and 
afterwards in parallel, lines, to cover the wings of cavalry advan- 
tageouſly poſted to command the flanks and rear' of the enemy. 
When the Roman centre was ſhaken, their well-timed and rapid 
charge decided the conflict: the ſtandard: of Perſia fell; the immor- 
tals fled ; the infantry threw away their bucklers, and eight thouſand 
of the vanquiſhed were left on the field of battle. In the next 
campaign, Syria was invaded on the fide of the deſert ; and Beliſa- 
rius, with twenty thouſand men, haſtened from Dara to the relief 
of the province. During the whole ſummer, the deſigns of the 


enemy were baffled by his ſkilful diſpoſitiongs, he preſſed their re- 


treat, occupied each night their camp of the preceding day, and 
would have ſecured a bloodleſs victory, if he could have reſiſted the 
impatience of his own troops. Their valiant promiſe was faintly ſup- 
ported in the hour of battle ; the right wing was expoſed by the 
treacherous or cowardly deſertion of the Chriſtian Arabs ; the Huns, 
a veteran band of eight hundred warriors, were oppreſſed by ſupe- 
rior numbers; the flight of the Iſaurians was intercepted; but the 
Roman infantry ſtood firm on the left; for Beliſarius himſelf, diſ- 
mounting from his horſe, ſhewed them that intrepid deſpair was 
their only ſafety. They turned their backs to the Euphrates, and 
their faces to the enemy: innumerable arrows glanced without 
effect from the compact and ſhelving order of their bucklers; an im- 
penetrable line of pikes was oppoſed to the repeated aſſaults of the 
Perſian cavalry; and after a reſiſtance of many hours, the remaining 
troops were {kilfully embarked under the ſhadow of the night. The 
Perſian commander retired with diſorder and diſgrace, to anſwer a 
ſtrict account of the lives of ſo many ſoldiers which he had con- 
ſumed in a barren victory. But the fame of Beliſarius was not 
ſullied by a defeat, in which he alone had ſaved his army from the 


conſequences of their own raſhneſs : the approach of peace relieved 


him 
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ſedition of Conſtantinople amply diſcharged his obligations to the 
emperor. When the African war became the topic of popular dif- 
courſe and ſecret deliberation, each of the Roman generals was ap- 
prehenſive, rather than ambitious, of the dangerous honour; but as 
ſoon as Juſtinian had declared his preference of ſuperior merit, their 
envy was rekindled by the unanimous applauſe which was given to 
the choice of Beliſarius. The temper of the Byzantine court may 
encourage a ſuſpicion, that the hero was darkly aſſiſted by the in- 
trigues of his wife, the fair and ſubtle” Antonina, who alternately 
enjoyed the confidenge and incurred the hatred of the empreſs 
Theodora. The birth of Antonina was ignoble, ſhe deſcended from 


a family of charioteers ; and her chaſtity has been ſtained with the 
fouleſt reproach. Yet ſhe reigned with long and abſolute power 


over the mind of her illuſtrious huſband ; and if Antonina diſdained 
the merit of conjugal fidelity, ſhe expreſſed a manly friendſhip to 
Belifarius, whom ſhe accompanied with undaunted reſolution in all 
the hardſhips and dangers of a military lite”. 

I he preparations for the African war were not unworthy of the 


the army conſiſted of the guards of Belifarius, who, according to the 
pernicious indulgence of the times, devoted themſelves by a par- 
ticular oath of fidelity to the ſervice of their patrons. Their ſtrength 
and ſtature, for which they had been curiouſly ſelected, the good- 


neſs of their horſes and armour, and the aſſiduous practice of all the 


exerciſes of war, enabled them to a& whatever their courage might 


prompt ; and their courage was exalted by the ſocial honour of their 
rank, and the perſonal ambition of favour and fortune. Four hun- 
dred of the braveſt of the Heruli marched under the banner of the 


7 See the birth and character of Antonina, in ihe Anecdotes, c. 1. and the Notes of Ale- 


mannus, p. 3. 
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A P, guthful * active Pharas; their untractable valour was more hi ghly * 
prized than the tame ſubmiſſion of the Greeks and Syrians; and of 


ſuch importance was it deemed to procure a reinforcement of ſix 
hundred Maſſagetæ, or Huns, that they were allured by fraud and 
deceit to engage in a naval expedition. Five thouſand horſe and 
ten thouſand foot were embarked at Conſtantinople for the conqueſt 
of Africa, but the infantry, for the moſt part levied in Thrace and 


Iſauria, yielded to the more prevailing uſe and reputation of the 
_ cavalry 


; and the Scythian bow was' the weapon on which the 
armies of Rome were now reduced to place their principal depend- 
ence. From a laudable deſire to aſſert the dignity of his theme, 


Procopius defends the ſoldiers of his own time againſt the moroſe 


critics, who confined that reſpectable name to the heavy-armed 
warriors of antiquity, and maliciouſly obſerved, that the word 
archer is introduced by Homer * as a term of contempt. © Such 
“ contempt might perhaps be due to the naked youths who ap- 
“ peared on foot in the fields of Troy, and, lurking behind a tomb- 
“ ſtone, or the ſhield of a friend, drew the bow-ftring to their 
* breaſt*, and diſmiſſed a feeble and lifeleſs arrow. But our archers 
« (purſues the hiſtorian) are mounted on horſes, which they manage 


with admirable ſkill ; their head and ſhoulders are protected by a 


% caſk or buckler; they wear greaves of iron on their legs, and their 
bodies are guarded by a coat of mail. On their right ſide hangs 
« a quiver, a ſword on their left, and their hand is accuſtomed to 
* wield a lance or javelin in cloſer combat. Their bows are firong 
and weighty ; they ſhoot in every poſſible direction, advancing, 


« 


** 


* See the Preface of Procopius. The ene- haughty warriors who inſulted them as wo- 


mies of archery might quote the reproaches 
of Diomede (Iliad, A. 385, &c.) and the per- 
mittere vulnera ventis of Lucan (viii. 384.) : 
yet the Romans could not deſpiſe the arrows 
of the Parthians; and in the ſiege of Troy, 
Pandarus, Paris, and Teucer, pierced thoſe 


\ 


men or children. 

Neven ge waly Tixeow, ros by T10'npoy (Uiad 
A.123.). How contiſe - how juſt—how beau- 
tiful is the whole picture] I ſee the attitudes of 
the archer I hear the twanging of the bow: 


Alxct Bog, y yeupn 0 pry N tATO Toros 
« retreat- 
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« retreating, to the front, to the rear, or to either flank; and as C H AP. 


« they are taught to draw the bow-ſtring not to the bteaſt, but to 
« the right ear, firm indeed muſt be the armour that can reſiſt the 
« rapid violence of their ſhaft.” Five hundred tranſports, navigated 
by twenty thouſand mariners of Egypt, Cilicia, and Ionia, were col- 
lected in the harbour of Conſtantinople. The ſmalleſt of theſe veſſels 
may be computed at thirty, the largeſt at five hundred, tons; and 
the fair average will ſupply an allowance, liberal, but not profuſe, 
of about one hundred thouſand tons“, for the reception of thirty- 
five thouſand ſoldiers and failors, of five thouſand horſes, of arms, 
engines, and military ſtores, and of a ſufficient ſtock of water and 
proviſions for a voyage, perhaps, of three months. The proud 
gallies, which in former ages ſwept the Mediterranean with ſo many 
hundred oars, had long ſince diſappeared ; and the fleet of Juſtinian 
was eſcorted only by ninety-two light brigantines, covered from the 
miſſile weapons of the enemy, and rowed by two thouſand of the 
brave and robuſt youth of Conſtantinople. Twenty-two generals are 
named, moſt of whom were afterwards diſtinguiſhed in the wars of 
Africa and Italy: but the ſupreme command, both by land and ſea 
was delegated to Belifarius alone, with a boundleſs power of acting 
according to his diſcretion as if the emperor himſelf were preſent. 
The ſeparation of the naval and military profeſſions is at once the 
effect and the cauſe of the modern improvements in the ſcience of 


navigation and maritime war. 


The text appears to allow for the largeſt 
veſſels 50,000/medimni, or 3000 tons (ſince the 
=edimnus weighed 160 Roman, or 120 averdu- 
peis, pounds), I have given a more rational 
interpretation, by ſappoſing that the Attic ſtyle 
of Procopius conceals the legal and popular 
edit, a ſixth part of the medimnus ( Hooper's 
Ancient Meaſures, p. 152, &c.). A contrary, 


8 2 


and indeed a ſtranger miſtake, has crept into 
an oration of Dinarchus (contra Demoſthe- 
nem, in Reiſke Orator. Græc. tom. iv. P. ii. 
p- 34.) . By reducing the aumber of ſhips from 
500 to 50, and tranſlating wusIurs by mines, or 
pounds, Couſin has generouſly allowed £00 
tohs for the whole of the Imperial fleet !— 
Did he never think? 


In 
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In the ſeventh year of the reign of Jubiriian, and about the time of 
the ſummer ſolſtice, the whole fleet of ſix hundred ſhips was ranged 
in martial pomp before the gardens of the palace. The patriarch 
pronounced his benediction, the emperor ſignified his laſt commands; 
the general's trumpet gave the ſignal of departure, and every heart, 
according to its fears or wiſhes, explored with anxious curioſity the 
omens of misfortune and ſucceſs. The firſt halt was made at Perin- 
thus or Heraclea, where Beliſarius waited five days to receive ſome 


; Thracian horſes, a military gift of his ſovereign. From thence the 


fleet purſued their courſe through the mid{t of the Propontis; but 


as they ſtruggled to paſs the ſtreights of the, Helleſpont, an unfa- 


vourable wind detained them four days at Abydus, where the ge- 
neral exhibited a memorable leſſon of firmneſs and ſeverity. Two 
of the Huns, who in a drunken quarrel had ſlain one of their 


fellow-ſoldiers, were inſtantly ſhewn to the army ſuſpended on a 


lofty gibbet. The national indignity was reſented by their coun- 
trymen, who diſclaimed the ſervile laws. of the empire, and aſſerted 
the free privilege of Scythia, where a ſmall fine was allowed to 


expiate the haſty ſallies of intemperance and anger. Their com- 
plaints were ſpecious, their clamours were loud, and the Romans 


were not averſe to the example of diſorder and impunity. But the 


riſing ſedition was appeaſed by the authority and eloquence of the 
general : and he repreſented to the aſſembled troops the obligation 
of juſtice, the importance of diſcipline, the rewards of piety, and 
virtue, and the unpardonable guilt of murder, which, in his appre-- 
henſion, was aggravated. rather than excuſed by the vice of intoxi= 
cation“. In the navigation from the Helleſpont to Peloponneſus, . 


n J have read of a Greek legiſlator, who agreed that this was rather a political than a. 


inflicted a double penalty on the crimes com- moral law. — 
mitted in a ſtate of intoxication ;. but it ſeems 


which. 
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which the Greeks, after the ſiege of Troy, had performed in four C * P. 
days ; the fleet of Beliſarius was guided in their courſe. by hi 
e conſpicuous i in the day by the redneſs of the fails, 
and in the night by the torches blazing from the maſt-head. It was 
the duty of the pilots, as they ſteered between the iſlands, and 
turned the capes of Malea and Tænarium, to preſerve the juſt order 
and regular intervals of ſuch a multitude of ſhips ; as the wind was 
fair and moderate, their labours were not unſucceſsful, and the 
troops were ſafely diſembarked at Methone on the Meſſenian coaſt, 
to repoſe themſelves for a while after the fatigues of the ſea., In this 
place they experienced how avarice, inveſted with authority, may 
ſport with the lives of thouſands which are bravely expoſed for the 
public ſervice. According to military practice, the bread or biſcuit 
of the Romans was twice prepared in the oven, and a diminution 
of one-fourth was cheerfully allowed for the loſs of weight. To 
gain this miſerable profit, and to ſave the expence of wood, the 
præfect John of Cappadocia had given orders, that the flour ſhould 
be ſlightly baked by the ſame fire which warmed the baths of Con- 
ſtantinople; and when the ſacks were opened, a ſoft and mouldy 
paſte was diſtributed to the army. Such unwholeſome food, aſſiſted 
by the heat of the climate and ſeafon, ſoon produced an epidemical 
diſeaſe, which ſwept away five hundred ſoldiers. Their health 
was reſtored by the diligence of Beliſarius, who provided freſh bread 
at Methone, and boldly expreſſed his juſt and humane indignation :: 
the emperor heard his complaint ; the general was praiſed ; but the. 
miniſter was not puniſhed. From the port of Methone, the pilots 


e 


12 Or even in three days, ſince they anchor- mer, Odyſſ. T. 130 - 183. Wood's Eſſay on 
ed the firſt evening in the neighbouring iſle of Homer, p. 40-46.) . A pirate failed from 
Tenedos: the ſecond day they failed to Leſ- the Helleſpont to the ſea-port of Sparta in 
bos, the third to the promontory of Eubœa, three days (Xenophon, Hellen. I. u. c. 1.). 
and on the fourth they reached Argos (Ho- 
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© HA P. ſteered along the weſtern coaſt of Peloponneſus, as far as the iſle of 


. 


Beliſarius 

lands on the 
coaſt of Afri- 
ca - Septem- 


Zacynthus or Zant, before they undertook the voyage (in their eyes 
a moſt arduous voyage). of - one hundred leagues over the Ionian 
ſea. As the fleet was ſurpriſed by a calm, ſixteen days were con- 
ſumed in the ſlow navigation; and even the general would have 
ſuffered the intolerable hardſhip of thirſt, if the ingenuity of Anto- 
nina had not preſerved the water in glaſs-bottles, which ſhe buried 
deep in the ſand in a part of the ſhip impervious to the rays of 
the ſun. At length the harbour of Caucana **, on the ſouthern ſide 
of Sicily, afforded a ſecure and hoſpitable ſhelter. The Gothic 


officers who governed the iſland in the name of the daughter and | 
grandſon of Theodoric, obeyed their imprudent orders, to receive 


the troops of Juſtinian like friends and allies : proviſions were libe- 
rally ſupplied, the cavalry was remounted **, and Procopius ſoon 
returned from Syracuſe with correct information of the ſtate and 
deſigns of the Vandals. His intelligence determined Beliſarius to 


haſten his operations, and his wiſe impatience was ſeconded by the 


winds. The fleet loſt ſight of Sicily, paſſed before the iſle of Malta, 
diſcovered the capes of Africa, ran along the coaſt with a ſtrong gale 
from the north-eaſt, and finally caſt anchor at the promontory of 
Caput vada, about five days journey to the ſouth of Carthage. 

If Gelimer had been informed of the approach of the enemy, 
he muſt have delayed the conqueſt of Sardinia, "B54 immediate 
defence of his perſon and kingdom. A detachment of five thou- 


33 Caucana, near Camarina, is at leaſt 50 
miles (350 or 4co ſtadia) from Syracuſe (Clu- 
ver, Sicilia Antiqua, p. 191.). . 

14 Procopius, Gothic. I. i. c. 3. Tibi tol- 
lit hinnitum apta quadrigis equa, in the Si- 
cilian paſtures of Groſphus (Horat. Carm. 
11. 16.). Acragas . . . magnanimim quon- 
dam generator equorum (Virgil. Aneid, iii 
704.) . Thero's horſes, whoſe victories are 


12 


immortalized by Pindar, were bred in this 


country. 

The Caput vada of Procopius (where 
Juſtinian afterwards founded a city de Edi- 
fic. I. vi. c. 6.) is the promontory of Am- 
mon in Strabo, the Brachodes of Ptolemy, 
the Capaudia of the moderns, a long narrow 
flip that runs into the ſea (Shaw's Travels, 


P- 111.) 
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ſand ſoldiers, and one hundred and twenty gallies, would have © 
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joined the remaining forces of the Vandals; and the deſcendant o/: 


Genſeric might have ſurpriſed and oppreſſed a fleet of deep-laden 
tranſports incapable of action, and of light brigantines that ſeem 
only qualified for flight. Beliſarius had ſecretly trembled when he 
overheard his ſoldiers, in the paſſage, emboldening each other to 


confeſs their apprehenſions: : if they were once on ſhore, they hoped 


to maintain the honour of their arms; but if they ſhould be at- 
tacked at ſea, they did not bluſh to acknowledge that they wanted 
courage to contend at the ſame time with the winds, the waves, and 
the Barbarians“. The knowledge of their ſentiments decided Beli- 
ſarius to ſeize the firſt opportunity of landing them on the coaſt of 
Africaz and he prudently rejected, -in a council of war, the propo- 
ſal of failing with the fleet and army into the port of Carthage. 
Three months after their departure from Conſtantinople, the men 
and horſes, the arms and military flores, were ſafely diſembarked, 
and five ſoldiers were left as a guard on board each of the ſhips, 
which were diſpoſed in the form of a ſemicircle. The remainder 
of the troops occupied a camp on the ſea-ſhore, which they fortified, 
according to ancient diſcipline, with a ditch and rampart ; and the 


diſcovery of a ſource of freſh water, while it allayed the thirſt, ex- 


cited the ſuperſtitious confidence, of the Romans. The next morn- 
ing, ſome of the neighbouring gardens were pillaged ; and Beliſa- 
nus, after chaſtiſing the offenders, embraced the ſlight occaſion, but 
the deciſive moment, of inculcating the maxims of juſtice, modera- 
tion, and genuine policy. When I firft accepted the commiſſion 
* of ſubduing Africa, I depended much leſs,” ſaid the general, “on 
* the numbers, or even the bravery, of my troops, than upon the 


A centurion of Mark Antony expreſſed, like to the ſea and to naval combats (Plu- 
though in a more manly ſtrain, the ſame diſ- tarch in Antonio, p. 2730, edit. Hen. Steph,). 


friendly 
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C H A P: © friendly diſpoſition of the natives; and their znitortal hatred to 

che Vandals. You alone can deprive me of this hope: if you 

| continue to extort by rapine what might be purchaſed for a little 
| 8 * money, ſuch acts of violence will reconcile theſe implacable ene- 
mies, and unite them in a juſt and holy league againſt the invaders 
of their country.” Theſe exhortations were enforced by a rigid 
diſcipline ; of which the ſoldiers themſelves ſoon felt and praiſed 

the ſalutary effects. The inhabitants, inſtead of deſerting their 

houſes, or hiding their corn, ſupplied the Romans with a fair and 

liberal market : the civil officers of the province continued to exer- 

ciſe their functions in the name of Juſtinian; and the clergy, from 

*** motives of conſcience and intereſt, aſſiduouſly laboured to promote 
the cauſe of a Catholic emperor. The ſmall town of Sulle&e*”, one 
day's journey from the camp, had the honour of being foremoſt to 
open her gates, and to reſume her ancient allegiance: the larger 
cities of Leptis and Adrumetum imitated the example of loyalty as 
ſoon as Beliſarius appeared; and he advanced without oppoſition as 
far as Graſſe, a palace of the Vandal kings, at the diſtance of fifty 
miles from Carthage. The weary Romans indulged themſelves in 
the refreſhment of ſhady groves, cool fountains, and delicious fruits; 
and the preference which Procopius allows to theſe gardens over any 
that he had ſeen, either in the Eaſt or Weſt, may be aſcribed either 
to the taſte or the fatigue of the hiſtorian. In three generations, 
proſperity and a warm climate had diſſolved the hardy virtue of the 
Vandals, who inſenſibly became the moſt luxurious of mankind. 
In their villas and gardens, which might deſerve the Perſian name 


77 Sullecte is perhaps the Turris Hanniba- campaign of Cæſar (Hirtius, de Bello Afri- 

lis, an old building, now as large as the Tower cano, with the Analyſe of Guichardt), and 

. of London. The march of Beliſarius to Lep- Shaw's Travels (p. 105-113.) in the ſame 
tis, Adrumetum, &c. is illuſtrated by the country. 
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of haradiſe, they enjoyed a cool and elegant repoſe; and, after the 
daily uſe of the bath, the Barbarians were ſeated at a table profuſely 
ſpread with the delicacies of the land and ſea. Their ſilken robes, 
looſely flowing after the faſhion of the Medes, were embroidered 
with gold: love and hunting were the labours of their life, and 
their vacant hours were amuſed by pantomimes, chariot-races, and 
the muſic and dances of the theatre. 
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In a march of ten or twelve days, the vigilance of Beliſarius was Defeats the 


conſtantly awake and active againſt his unſeen: enemies, by whom f 


in every place, and at every hour, he might be ſuddenly attacked. 
An officer of confidence and merit, John the Armenian, led the van- 


guard of three hundred horſe ; fix hundred Maſſagetæ covered at 
a certain diſtance the left flank ; and the whole fleet, ſteering along 
the coaſt, ſeldom loſt ſight of the army, which moved each day 
about twelve miles, and lodged in the evening in ſtrong camps, or 
in friendly towns. The near approach of the Romans to Carthage 
filled the mind of Gelimer with anxiety and terror. He prudently 

wiſhed to protract the war till his brother, with his veteran troops, 
ſhould return from the conqueſt of Sardinia z and he now lamented 
the raſh policy of his anceſtors, who, by deſtroying the fortifications 
of Africa, had left him only the dangerous reſource of riſking a 
battle in the neighbourhood of his capital. The Vandal conquerors, 
from their original number of fifty thouſand, were multiplied, with- 
out including their women and children, to one hundred and fixty 
thouſand fighting men : and ſuch forces, animated with valour and 
union, might have cruſhed, at their firſt landing, the feeble and ex- 
hauſted bands of the Roman general. But the friends of the captive 
king were more inclined to accept the invitations, than to reſiſt the 


n Jaa deicog KANNTGG απν WV NEG ννẽ . Pp. 774.) | See, in the. Greek TOMANCES, 


The paradiſes, a name and faſhion adopted their moſt perfect model (Longus, Paſtoral. 
from Perſia, may be repreſented by the royal 1. iv. p. 9g—101. Achilles Tatius, 1. i. 
garden of Iſpahan (Voyage d'Olearius, p. 22, 23.). 
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SOS I»; progreſs, of Beliſarius; and many a proud Aa PAR dailguiled his 
A averſion to war under the more ſpecious name of his hatred to tha 

uſurper. Yet the authority and promiſes of Gelimer collected a 

ol formidable army, and his plans were concerted with ſome degree of 

| military ſkill. - An order was diſpatched to his brother Ammatas, to 

| collect all the forces of Carthage, and to encounter the van of the 

N Roman army at the diſtance of ten miles from the city: his nephew 

| Gibamund, with two thouſand horſe, was deſtined to attack their 

leſt, when the monarch himſelf, who filently followed, ſhould charge 

their rear, in a ſituation which excluded them from the aid or even 

the view of their fleet. But the raſhneſs of Ammatas was fatal 

to himſelf and his country. He anticipated the hour of the attack, 


A 
N 


0 outſtripped his tardy followers, and was pierced with a mortal i; 
wound, after he had ſlain with his own hand twelve of his boldeſt pat 
antagoniſts. His Vandals fled to Carthage; the highway, almoſt 5 
ten miles, was ſtrewed with dead bodies; and it ſeemed incredible 3 
that ſuch multitudes could be ſlaughtered by the ſwords of three 
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hundred Romans. The nephew of Gelimer was defeated after a 
ſight combat by the ſix hundred Maſſagetæ: they did not. equal 
: the third part of his numbers; but each Scythian was fired by the 
example of his chief, who gloriouſly exerciſed the privilege of his 
family, by riding foremoſt and alone to ſhoot the firſt arrow againſt 
the enemy. In the mean while, Gelimer himſelf, ignorant of the 


event, and miſguided by the windings of the hills, inadvertently 
paſſed the Roman army, and reached the ſcene of action where Am- 
matas had fallen. He wept the fate of his brother and of Carthage, 
charged with irreſiſtible fury the advancing ſquadrons, and might 
have purſued, and perhaps decided the victory, if he had not waſted 
thoſe ineſtimable moments in the diſcharge of a vain, though pious, 
duty to the dead. While his ſpirit was broken by this mournful 
office, he heard the trumpet of Beliſarius, who, leaving Antonina 
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and his infantry in the camp, preſſed forwards with his guards and 
the remainder of the cavalry to rally his flying troops, and to reſtore 
the fortune of the day. Much room could not be found in this 
diſorderly battle for the talents of a general; but the king fled before 
the hero; and the Vandals, accuſtomed only to a Mooriſh enemy, 
were incapable ' of withſtanding the arms and diſcipline of the 
Romans. Gelimer retired with haſty ſteps towards the deſert of Nu- 
midia; but he had ſoon the conſolation of learning that his private 
orders for the execution of Hilderic and his captive friends had been 
faithfully obeyed. The tyrant's revenge was uſeful only to his 
enemies. The death of a lawful prince excited the compaſſion of 
his people; his life might have perplexed the victorious Romans; 
and the lieutenant of Juſtinian, by a crime of which he was inno- 
cent, was relieved from the painful alternative of forfeiting his 
honour or relinquiſhing his conqueſts. 
As ſoon as the tumult had ſubſided, the ſeveral parts of the army 
informed each other of the accidents of the day; and Beliſarius 
pitched his camp on the field of victory, to which the tenth mile- 
ſtone from Carthage had applied the Latin appellation of decimrus. 
From a wiſe ſuſpicion of the ſtratagems and reſources of the Vandals, 
he marched the next day in order of battle, halted in the evening 
before the gates of Carthage, and allowed a night of repoſe, that he 
might not, in darkneſs and diſorder, expoſe the city to the licence of 
the ſoldiers, or the ſoldiers themſelves to the ſecret ambuſh of the 
city. But as the fears of Beliſarius were the reſult of-calm and in- 
trepid reaſon, he was ſoon ſatisfied that he might confide, without 
danger, in the peaceful and friendly aſpect of the capital. Carthage 
blazed with innumerable torches, the ſignals of the public joy; the 
chain was removed that guarded the entrance of the port; the gates 
were thrown open, and the people, with acclamations of gratitude, 
hailed and invited their Roman deliverers. The defeat of the Van- 
„ dals, 
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C H 4 F. dals, and the freedom of Africa, were announced to the city on the 
- ese of St. Cyprian, when the churches. were already adorned and 
illuminated for the feſtival. of the martyr, whom three centuries of 
ſuperſtition had almoſt raiſed to a local deity. The Arians, con- 
ſcious that their reign had expired, reſigned the temple to the Ca- 
tholics, who reſcued their faint from profane hands, performed the 
holy rites, and loudly proclaimed the creed of Athanaſius and Juſti- 
nian. One awful hour reverſed the fortunes of the contending 
parties. The ſuppliant Vandals, who had ſo lately indulged the vices 
of conquerors, ſought an humble refuge in the ſanctuary of the 
church ; while the merchants of the Eaſt were delivered from the 
deepeſt dungeon of the palace by their affrighted keeper, who im- 
plored the protection of his captives, and ſhewed them through an 
aperture in the wall, the ſails of the Roman fleet. After their ſepa- 
ration from the army, the naval commanders had proceeded with 
flow caution along the coaſt, till they reached the Hermæan pro- 
montory, and obtained the firſt intelligence of the victory of Beliſa- 
rius. Faithful to his inſtructions, they would have caſt anchor 
about twenty miles from Carthage, if the more ſkilful ſeamen had 
not repreſented the perils of the ſhore, and the ſigns of an impend- 
ing tempeſt. Still ignorant of the revolution, they declined, how- 
ever, the raſh attempt of forcing the chain of the port; and the ad- 
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jacent harbour and ſuburb of Mandracium were inſulted only by 
the rapine of a private officer who diſobeyed and deſerted his leaders. 
But the Imperial fleet, advancing with a fair wind, ſteered through. 
the narrow entrance of the Goletta, and occupied in the deep and ca- 
pacious lake of Tunis a ſecure ſtation about five miles from the capi- 
tal“. No ſooner was Beliſarius informed of their arrival, than he 


diſpatched 


9 The neighbourhood of Carthage, the almoſt as much as the works of man. The 
ſea, the land, and the rivers, are changed iſthmus, or neck, of the city is now con- 
| | 5 g founded 
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diſpatched orders, that the greateſt part of the mariners ſhould be C 
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immediately landed to join the triumph, and to ſwell the apparent C——— 


numbers of the Romans. Before he allowed them to enter the gates 
of Carthage, he exhorted them, in a diſcourſe worthy of himſelf 
and the occaſion, not to diſgrace the glory of their arms; and to re- 
member that the Vandals had been the tyrants, but that they were 
the deliverers of the Africans, who muſt now be reſpected as the 
voluntary and affectionate ſubjects of their common ſovereign. The 
Romans marched through the ſtreets in cloſe ranks, prepared for 
battle if an enemy had appeared; the ſtrict order maintained by 
the general imprinted on their minds the duty of obedience; and 
in an age in which cuſtom and impunity almoſt ſanctified the abuſe 
of conqueſt, the genius of one man repreſſed the paſſions of a vic- 
torious army. The voice of menace and complaint was ſilent; the 
trade of Carthage was not interrupted; while Africa changed her 
maſter and her government, the ſhops continued open and buſy; 
and the ſoldiers, after ſufficient guards had been poſted, modeſtly 
departed to the houſes which were allotted for their reception. Be- 
liſarius fixed his reſidence in the palace; ſeated himſelf on the throne 
of Genſeric ; accepted and diſtributed the Barbaric ſpoil ; granted. 
their lives to the ſuppliant Vandals ; and laboured to repair the da- 
mage which the ſuburb of Mandracium had ſuſtained in the preced- 
ing night. At ſupper he entertained his principal officers with the 
form and magnificence of a royal banquet *. The victor was re- 
ipeAfully ſerved by the captive officers of the houſehold ; and in the 


founded with the continent: the harbour is 


20 From Delphi, the name of Delphicum 
a dry plain; and the lake, or ſtagnum, no 


was given, both in Greek and Latin, to a 


more than a moraſs, with fix or ſeven feet 
water in the mid-channel. See d*Anville 
(Geographie Ancienne, tom. iii. p. $2.), 
Shaw (Travels, p. 77—84.), Marmol (De- 
ſcription de PA frique, tom. ii. p. 465.), and 
Thuanus (viii. 12. tom. iii. p. 334.) 


tripod ; and, by an eaſy analogy, the ſame ap- 
pellation was extended at Rome, Conſtanti- 
nople, and Carthage, to the royal banquet- 
ing room (Procopius, Vandal. I. i. c. 21. 
Ducange, Gloſſ. Græc. p. 277. Ammo, 
ad Alexiad. p. 412.) | 

moments. 
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moments of feſtivity, when the impartial ſpectators applauded the 
fortune and merit of Beliſarius, his envious flatterers ſecretly ſhed 
their venom on every word and geſture which might alarm the 
ſuſpicions of a jealous monarch. One day was given to theſe pomp- 
ous ſcenes, which may not be deſpiſed as uſeleſs if they attracted 
the popular veneration; but the active mind of Beliſarius, which 
in the pride of victory could ſuppoſe a defeat, had already reſolved, 
that the Roman empire in Africa ſhould not depend on the chance 
of arms, or the favour of the people. The fortiſications of Carthage 
had alone been exempted from the general proſcription; but in the 
reign of ninety-five years they were ſuffered to decay by the 
thoughtleſs and indolent Vandals. A wiſer conqueror reſtored with 
incredible diſpatch the walls and ditches of the city. His liberality 
encouraged the workmen ; the ſoldiers, the mariners, and the citi- 
zens, vied with each other in the ſalutary labour and Gelimer, 
who had feared to truſt his perſon in an open town, beheld with 
aſtoniſhment and deſpair the riſing ſtrength of an impregnable for- 
treſs. 3 . | 

That unfortunate monarch, after the loſs of his capital, applied 
himſelf to collect the remains of an army ſcattered, rather than 
deſtroyed, by the preceding battle; and the hopes of pillage at- 
tracted ſome Mooriſh bands to the ſtandard of Gelimer. He en- 
camped in the fields of Bulla, four days journey from Carthage ; 
inſulted the capital, which he deprived of the uſe of an aqueduct; 
propoſed an high reward for the head of every Roman; affected to 
ſpare the perſons and property of his African ſubjects, and ſecretly 
negociated with the Arian ſectaries and the confederate Huns. 
Under theſe circumſtances, the conqueſt of Sardinia ſerved only to 
aggravate his diſtreſs : he reflected with the deepeſt anguiſh, that he 
had waſted, in that uſeleſs enterpriſe, five thouſand of his braveſt 
troops; and he read, with grief and ſhame, the victorious letters of 


his 
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his brother Zano, who expreſſed a ſanguine confidence that the king, 


after the example of their anceſtors, had already chaſtiſed the raſh- 
neſs of the Roman invader. © Alas! my brother,” replied Geli- 


mer, Heaven has. declared againſt our unhappy nation. While 
& you have ſubdued Sardinia, we have loſt Africa. No ſooner did 
“ Belifarius appear with a handful of ſoldiers, than courage and 
* proſperity deſerted the cauſe of the Vandals. Your nephew Gi- 
% bamund, your brother Ammatas, have been betrayed to death by 


« the cowardice: of their followers. Our horſes, our ſhips, Car- 
C 


eq 


Lag 


« the Vandals ſtill prefer an ignominious repoſe, at the expence of 


© their wives and children, their wealth and liberty. Nothing now 
4 remains, except the field of Bulla, and the hope of your valour. 
Abandon Sardinia ; fly to our relief ; reſtore our empire, or periſh 
« by our ſide.” On the receipt of this epiſtle, Zano imparted his 
grief to the principal Vandals; but the intelligence was prudeatly 
concealed from the natives of the iſland. The troops embarked in 
one hundred and twenty gallies at the port of Cagliari, caſt anchor 
the third day on the confines of Mauritania, and haſtily purſued 
their march to join the royal ſtandard in the camp of Bulla. Mourn- 
ful was the interview: the two brothers embraced ; they wept. in 
lence ; no queſtions were aſked of the Sardinian victory; no en- 
quiries were made of the African misfortunes : they ſaw before their 
cyes the whole extent- of their calamities; and the abſence of their 
wives and children afforded a melancholy: proof, that either death 
or captivity had been their lot. The languid ſpirit of the Van- 
dals was at length awakened and united by the entreaties of their 
king, the example of Zano, and the inſtant danger which threatened 
their monarchy and religion. The military ſtrength of the nation 
advanced to battle; and ſuch was the rapid increaſe, that before 
their army reached Tricameron, about twenty miles from Carthage, 
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thage itſelf, and all Africa, are in the power of the enemy. Yet. 
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they might boaſt, perhaps with ſome exaggeration, that they ſur- 
— paſſed, in a tenfold proportion, the diminutive powers of the Ro- 
But theſe powers were under the command of Beliſarius; 


mans. 


Barbarians to ſurpriſe him at an unſeaſonable hour. 


joined the purſuit; 


and, as he was conſcious of their ſuperior merit, he permitted the | 


The Romans 


were inſtantly under arms: a rivulet covered their front; the ca- 
valry formed the firſt line, which Beliſarius ſupported in the center, 
at the head of five hundred guards; the infantry, at ſome diſtance, 
Was poſted in the ſecond line; and the vigilance of the general 
watched the ſeparate ſtation and ambiguous faith of the Maſſagetæ, 
who ſecretly reſerved their aid for the conquerors. 
has inſerted, and the reader may eaſily ſupply, the ſpeeches of the 
commanders, who, by arguments the moſt appoſite to their ſitua- 
tion, inculcated the importance of victory and the contempt of life. 
Zano, with the troops which had followed him to the conqueſt of 
Sardinia, was placed in the center; and the throne of Genſeric 
might have ſtood, if the multitude of Vandals had imitated their 
intrepid reſolution. Caſting away their lances and miſſile weapons, 
they drew their ſwords, and expected the charge: the Roman ca- 
valry thrice paſſed the rivulet ; they were thrice repulſed ; and the 
conflict was firmly maintained, till Zano fell, and the ſtandard of 
Beliſarius was diſplayed. Gelimer retreated to his camp; the Huns 
and the victors deſpoiled the bodies of the ſlain. 
Yet no more than fifty Romans, and eight hundred Vandals, were 
found on the field of battle; ſo inconſiderable was the carnage of 


a day, which extinguiſhed a nation, and transferred the empire of 
Africa. 


The hiſtorian 


In the evening, Beliſarius led his infantry to the attack 


Theſe orations always expreſs the ſenſe I have condenſed that ſenſe, and thrown 
of the times, and ſometimes of the actors. 


away declamation. 


of the camp; and the puſillanimous flight of Gelime: expoſed the 
vanity of his recent declarations, that, to the vanquiſhed, death was 


a relief, 
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a relief, life a burthen, and infamy the only obj <Q of terror. His C H A P. 3 
departure was ſecret; . but as ſoon as the Vandals diſcovered that "Eel | 
their king had deſerted them, they haſtily diſperſed, anxious only | 
for their perſonal ſafety, and careleſs of every object that is dear or 
valuable to mankind. The Romans entered the camp without re- 
ſiſtance; and the wildeſt ſcenes of diſorder were veiled in the dark- 
neſs and confuſion of the night. Every Barbarian who met their 
ſwords was inhumanly maſſacred ; their widows and daughters, as 
rich heirs, or beautiful concubines, were embraced by the licentious 
ſoldiers ; and avarice itſelf was almoſt ſatiated with the treaſures of 
gold and filver, the accumulated fruits of conqueſt or ceconomy in 
a long period, of proſperity and peace. In this frantic ſearch, the 
troops even of Beliſarius forgot their caution and reſpect. Intoxi- 
cated with luſt and rapine, they explored in ſmall parties, or alone, the 
adjacent fields, the woods, the rocks, and the caverns, that might 
poſſibly conceal any deſirable prize: laden with booty, they deſerted 
their ranks, and wandered, without a guide, on the high-road to 
Carthage ; and if the flying enemies had dared to return, very few 
of the conquerors would have eſcaped. Deeply ſenſible of the diſ- 
grace and danger, Beliſarius paſſed an apprehenſive night on the 
field of victory; at the dawn of day, he planted his ſtandard on a 
hill, recalled his guards and veterans, and gradually reſtored the 
modeſty and obedience of the camp. It was equally the concern of 
the Roman general to ſubdue the hoſtile, and to fave the proſtrate 
Barbarian: and the ſuppliant Vandals, who could be found only 
in churches, were protected by his authority, diſarmed, and ſepa- 
rately confined, that they might neither diſturb the public peace, 
nor become the victims of popular revenge. After diſpatching a 
light detachment to tread the footſteps of Gelimer, he advanced 
with his whole army, about ten days march, as far as Hippo 
Vol. IV. SEEN U Regius, 
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P.. Regius, which no longer poſſeſſed the relics of St. Auguftin®. 17 The 
ſeaſon, and the certain intelligence that the Vandal had fled to the 
inacceſſible country of the Moors, determined Beliſarius to relinquiſh 
the vain purſuit, and to fix his winter-quarters at Carthage. From 
thence he diſpatched his principal lieutenant, to inform the emperor, 


that, in the ſpace of three months, he had atchieved the conqueſt 
of Africa. 


Beliſarius ſpoke the language of: truth. The farviving Vandals 
yielded, without reſiſtance, their arms and their freedom : the neigh- 
bourhood of Carthage ſubmitted to his preſence ; and the more diſ- 
tant provinces were ſucceſſively ſubdued by the report of his victory. 
Tripoli was confirmed in her voluntary allegiance ; Sardinia and 
Corſica ſurrendered to an officer, who carried, inſtead of a ſword, 
the head of the valiant Zano; and the iſles of Majorca, Minorca, 
and Yvica, conſented to remain an humble appendage of the African 
kingdom. Cæſarea, a royal city, which in looſer geography may 
be confounded with the modern Algiers, was fituate thirty days march 
to the weſtward of Carthage : by land, the road was infeſted by the 
Moors ; but the fea was open, and the Romans were now maſters 
of the ſea, An active and diſcreet tribune failed as far as the 
Streights, where he occupied Septem or Ceuta“, which riſes op- 


22 The relics of St. Auguſtin were carried p. 944. > UREA Diarium Ital. p-. 26— 
by the African biſhops to their Sardinian 30. Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii Evi, 
exile (A. D. 500.); and it was believed in tom. v. differt. Iviii. p. g. who had compoſed 
the viiith century that Liutprand, king of the a ſeparate treatiſe before the decree of the 
Lombards, tranſported them (A. D. 721.) biſhop of Pavia, and Pope Benedict XIII.). 
from Sardinia to Pavia. In the year 1695, Ta rug no\rua; wrooupiay is the expreſſion 
the Auguſtin friars of that city found a brick of Procopius (de Edific. I. vi. c. 7.). Ceuta, 
arch, marble coffin, ſilver caſe, filk wrapper, which has been defaced by the Portugueſe, 


- bones, blood, &c. and perhaps an inſcrip- flouriſhed in nobles and palaces, in agricul- 


tion of Agoſtino in Gothic letters. But this ture and manufactures, under the more pro- 
uſeful diſcovery has been diſputed by reaſon ſperous reign of the Arabs FARE de Mar- 
and jealouſy (Baronius, Annal. A, D. 725. mol, tom. ii, p. 236.). 7 

No 2—9. Tillemont, Mem, Eccleſ. tom. xiii. 
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] poſite to Gibraltar on the African coaſt: that ferhote place was C HA p. 


afterwards adorned and fortified by Juſtinian; and he ſeems to have 
indulged the vain ambition of extending his empire to the columns 


of Hercules. He received the meſſengers of victory at the time 


when he was preparing to publiſh the pandects of the Roman law; 
and the devout or jealous emperor celebrated the divine goodneſs, 
and confeſſed, in ſilence, the merit of his ſucceſsful general. Im- 
patient to aboliſh the temporal and ſpiritual tyranny of the Vandals, 
he proceeded, without delay, to the full eſtabliſhment of the Catholic 
church. Her juriſdiction, wealth, and immunities, perhaps the moſt 
eſſential part of epiſcopal religion, were reſtored and amplified 
with a liberal hand; the Arian worſhip was ſuppreſſed ; ; the Do- 
natiſt meetings were proſcribed **; and the ſynod of Carthage, by 
the voice of two hundred and ſeventeen biſhops**, applauded the 
juſt meaſure of pious retaliation. On ſuch an occaſion, it may not 
be preſumed, that many orthodox prelates were abſent ; but the 
comparative ſmallneſs of their number, which in ancient councils 
had been twice or even thrice multiplied, moſt clearly indicates the 
decay both of the church and ſtate. While Juſtinian approved him- 
ſelf the defender of the faith, he entertained an ambitious hope, that 


his victorious lieutenant would ſpeedily enlarge the narrow limits of 


his dominion to the ſpace which they occupied before the invaſion 
of the Moors and Vandals; and Beliſarius was inſtructed to eſta- 
bliſh five dukes or commanders in the convenient ſtations of Tripoli, 


24 See the ſecond and third preambles to his own clemency to the heretics, cum ſuf- 
the Digeſt, or PandeQs, promulgated A. D. ficiat eis vivere. 
533, December 16. To the titles of Fanda- 2 Dupin (Geograph. Sacra Africana, p. lix. 


licus and Africanus, Juftinian, or rather Beli- ad Optat. Milev.) obſerves and bewails this 


ſarius, had acquired a juſt claim: Gothicus epiſcopal decay. In the more proſperous age 
was premature, and Francicus falſe and of- of the church, he had noticed 690 biſhoprics ; ; 
fenſive to a great nation. - but however minute were the dioceſes, it is 
* See the original acts in Baronius (A. D. not probable that they all exiſted at the ſame 
535. N* 21—54.). The emperor applauds time. | C4 
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force of palatines or borderers that might be ſufficient for the de- 
fence of Africa, The kingdom of the Vandals was not unworthy 
of the preſence of a Prætorian præfect; and four conſulars, three 
preſidents, were appointed to adminiſter the ſeven provinces under 
his civil juriſdiction. The number of their ſubordinate | officers, 
clerks, meſſengers, or aſſiſtants, was minutely expreſſed; three hun- 


dred and ninety-ſix for the præfect himſelf, fifty for each of his 


vicegerents ; .and the rigid definition of their fees and falaries was 
more effectual to confirm the right, than to prevent the abuſe. 
Theſe magiſtrates might be oppreſſive, but they were not idle : and 
the ſubtle queſtions of juſtice and revenue were infinitely propa- 
gated under the new government, which profeſſed to revive the 
freedom and equity of the Roman republic. The conqueror was 
ſolicitous to extract a prompt and plentiful ſupply from his African 


ſubjects; and he allowed them to claim, even in the third degree, 


Diſtreſs and 
captivity of 
Gelimer, 


A. D. 534— 
the Spring. 


and from the collateral line, the houſes and lands of which their 
families had been unjuſtly deſpoiled by the Vandals. After the 
departure of Beliſarius, who acted by an high and ſpecial commiſ- 
ſion, no ordinary proviſion was made for a maſter-general of the 
forces: but the office of Prætorian præfect was intruſted to a ſoldiers. 
the civil and military powers were united, according to the practice 
of Juſtinian, in the chief governor ; and the repreſentative of the 


emperor in Africa as well as in Italy, was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of Exarchꝰ. 


Yet the conqueſt of Africa was imperfect, till her former ſove- 
reign was delivered, either alive or dead, into the hands of the Ro- 
mans. Doubtful of the event, Gelimer had given ſecret orders 


27 The African laws of Juſtinian are illuſ- tit. 27. Novell. 36, 37. 1 31. Vit. Juſti- 
trated by his German * (Cod, I. i. nian. p. 349—377.). 
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that a part of his trenſure ſhould be tranſported to Spain, where he C cy P. 
hoped to find a ſecure refuge at the court of the king of the Viſi- wy — 


goths. But theſe intentions were diſappointed by accident, treachery, 
and the indefatigable purſuit of his enemies, who intercepted his 
flight from the ſea-ſhore, and chaced the unfortunate monarch, with 


ſome faithful followers, to the inacceſſible mountain of Papua*', in 


the inland country of Numidia, He was immediately beſieged by 
Pharas, an officer whoſe truth and ſobriety were the more ap- 
plauded, as ſuch qualities could be ſeldom found among the Heruli, 
the moſt corrupt of the Barbarian tribes. To his vigilance Beliſa- 
rius had entruſted this important charge; and, after a bold attempt 
to ſcale the mountain, in which he loſt an hundred and ten ſcldiers, 
Pharas expected, during a winter ſiege, the operation of diſtreſs and 
famine on the mind of the Vandal king. From the ſofteſt habits of 
pleaſure, from the unbounded command of induſtry and wealth, he 
was reduced to ſhare the poverty of the Moors“, ſupportable only 


to themſelves by their ignorance of a happier condition. In their 


rude hovels, of mud and hurdles, which confined the ſmoke and 
excluded the light, they promiſcuouſly ſlept on the ground, perhaps 
on a ſheep-ſkin, with their wives, their children, and their cattle, 
Sordid and ſcanty were their garments ; the uſe of bread and wine 
was unknown; and their oaten or barley cakes, imperfectly baked 
in the aſhes, were devoured almoſt in a crude ſtate by the hungry 


ſavages. The health of Gelimer muſt have ſunk under theſe ſtrange | 


and unwonted hardſhips, from whatſoever cauſe they had been en- 


** Mount Papua is placed by d'Anville repreſents the manners of the Bedoweens and 
(tom. iii. p. 92. and Tabul. Imp. Rom. Oc- Kabyles, the laſt of whom, by their lan- 
cident.) near Hippo Regius and the ſea; yet guage, are the remnant of the Moors: yet 
this ſituation ill agrees with the long purſuit how changed—how civilized are theſe mo- 
beyond Hippo, and the words of Procopius dern ſavages !—proviſions are plenty among 
(I. ii. e. 4.), & ro Neu dia; £X2T%e them, and bread is common, 

Shaw (Travels, p. 220.) molt accurately 


dured ; 
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e HAP. dured; but his actual miſery was embittered by the recollection of 
XLI. 

——paſt greatneſs, the daily inſolence of his protectors, and the juſt 
apprehenſion, that the light and venal Moors might be tempted to 
betray the rights of hoſpitality. The knowledge of his fituation 
dictated the humane and friendly epiſtle of Pharas. Like yourſelf,” 
ſaid the chief of the Heruli, © Iam an illiterate Barbarian, but I ſpeak 


£6 
cc 
— 


cc 


2 . 


the language of plain ſenſe, and an honeſt heart. Why will you 
perſiſt in hopeleſs obſtinacy ? Why will you ruin yourſelf, your 
family, and nation? The love of freedom and abhorrence of ſla- 
very? Alas! my deareſt Gelimer, are you not already the worſt of 


ſlaves, the ſlave of the vile nation of the Moors? Would it not be 
preferable to ſuſtain at Conſtantinople a life of poverty and ſervitude, 


rather than to reign the undoubted monarch of the mountain of 


Papua? Do you think it a diſgrace to be the ſubje& of Juſtinian ? 


Beliſarius is his ſubje& ; and we ourſelves, whoſe birth is not in- 
ferior to your own, are not aſhamed of our obedience to the Ro- 


man emperor. That generous prince will grant you a rich inhe- 


ritance of lands, a place in the ſenate, and the dignity of Patri- 
cian : ſuch are his gracious intentions, and you may depend with 
full aſſurance on the word of Beliſarius. So long as heaven has 
condemned us to ſuffer, patience is a virtue; but if we reje& the 
proffered deliverance, it degenerates into blind and ſtupid de- 
ſpair.” „I am not inſenſible,” replied the king of the Vandals, 
how kind and rational is your advice. But I cannot perſuade 
myſelf to become the ſlave of an unjuſt enemy, who has deſerved 
my implacable hatred. Him I had never injured either by word 


or deed: yet he has ſent againſt me, I know not from whence, 


a certain Beliſarius, who has caſt me headlong from the throne 
into this abyſs of miſery. Juſtinian is a man; he is a prince; 
does he not dread for himſelf a ſimilar reverſe of fortune? I can 
write no more: uy grief oppreſſes me. Send me, I beſeech you, 

cc my 
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« my dear Pharas, ſend me, a lyre ”, a ſpunge, and'a loaf of bread.” 
From the Vandal meſſenger, Pharas was informed of the motives 
of this ſingular requeſt. It was long ſince the king of Africa had 
taſted bread ; a defluxion had fallen on his eyes, the effect of fatigue 
or inceſſant weeping ; and he wiſhed to ſolace the melancholy hours, 
by ſinging to the lyre the ſad ſtory of his own misfortunes. The 
humanity of Pharas was moved; he ſent the three extraordinary 
gifts ; but even his humanity prompted him to redouble the vigi- 
lance of his guard, that he might ſooner compel his priſoner to em- 
brace a reſolution advantageous to the Romans, but ſalutary to him- 
ſelf. The obſtinacy of Gelimer at length yielded to reaſon and ne- 
ceſlity ; the ſolemn aſſurances of ſafety. and honourable treatment 


were ratified in the emperor's name, by the ambaſſador of Beliſa- 
rius; and the king of the Vandals deſcended from the mountain. 
The firſt public interview was in one of the ſuburbs of Carthage ; 
and when the royal captive accoſted his conqueror, he burſt into a 
fit of laughter. The crowd might naturally believe, that extreme 
grief had deprived Gelimer of his ſenſes ; but in this mournful 
ſtate, unſeaſonable mirth inſinuated to more intelligent obſervers, 
that the vain and tranſitory ſcenes of human greatneſs are unworthy 
of a ſerious thought. 

Their contempt was ſoon juſtified by a new example of a 1 ES 
truth; that flattery adheres to power, and envy to ſuperior merit. 
The chiefs of the Roman army preſumed to think themſelves the 
rivals of an hero. Their private diſpatches maliciouſly affirmed, that 


20 By Baia it is ſtyled a hre; perhape metichus of Egypt, who wept at the leſſer, 
harp would have been more national. The and was ſilent at the greateſt of his calamities 
inſtruments of muſic are thus diſtinguiſhed by (1. iii. c. 14.). In the interview of Paulus 
Venantius Fortunatus : Emilius and Perſes, Beliſarius might ſtudy 

Romanuſque ꝓrã tibi plaudat, Barbarus his part: but it is probable that he never read 
barpã. either Livy or Plutarch; and it is certain that 


*' Herodotus elegantly deſcribes the ſtrange his generoſity did not need a tutor. 
effects of grief in another royal captive, Pam - 
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the conqueror of Africa, las i in his reputation and the -public 
love, conſpired to ſeat himſelf on the throne of the Vandals, Juſti- 
nian liſtened with too patient an ear; and his ſilence was the reſult 
of jealouſy rather than of confidence. An honourable alternative, 
of remaining in the province, or of returning to the capital, was 
indeed ſubmitted to the diſcretion of Beliſarius; but he wiſely con- 
cluded from intercepted letters, and the knowledge of his ſovereign's 
temper, that he muſt either reſign his head, erect his ſtandard, or 
confound his enemies by his preſence and ſubmiſſion. Innocence 
and courage decided his choice : his guards, captives, and treaſures, 


were diligently embarked ; and ſo proſperous was the navigation, 
that his arrival at Conſtantinople preceded any certain account of his 


departure from the port of Carthage. Such unſuſpecting loyalty 
removed the apprehenſions of Juſtinian : envy was filenced and in- 
flamed by the public gratitude ; and the third Africanus obtained the 


honours of a triumph, a ceremony which the city of Conſtantine 
had never ſeen, and which ancient Rome, ſince the reign, of Tibe- 


rius, had reſerved for the au/þicious arms of the Czſars**. From the 


palace of Beliſarius, the proceſſion was conducted through the prin- 


cipal ſtreets to the hippodrome; and this memorable day ſeemed to 
avenge the injuries of Genſeric, and to expiate the ſhame of the 
Romans. The wealth of nations was diſplayed, the trophies of 
martial or effeminate luxury : rich armour, golden thrones, and the 
chariots of ſtate which had been uſed by the Vandal queen; the 
maſſy furniture of the royal banquet, the ſplendour of precious 
ſtones, the elegant forms of ſtatues and vaſes, the more ſubſtantial 
treaſure of gold, and the holy veſſels of the Jewiſh temple, which, 
after their long peregrination, were reſpeQfully depoſited in the 


FF... Aſter the title of imperator had loſt the rie, Mem. de PAcademie, tom. xxi. p. 302— 
old military ſenſe, and the Roman au/þices 332.), a triumph might be given with leſs in- 
were aboliſhed by Chriſtianity (fee La Blete- conſiſtency to a private general. 

* * 0 


— 


* Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian church of Jeruſalem. A long train of the nobleſt Van- 
dals reluctantly expoſed their lofty ſtature and manly countenance. 
Gelimer ſlowly advanced: he was clad in a purple robe, and ſtill 
maintained the majeſty of a king. Not a tear eſcaped from his eyes, 
not a ſigh was heard; but his pride or piety derived ſome ſecret 


conſolation from the words of Solomon“, which he repeatedly pro- 


nounced, VANITY ! VANITY! ALL Is VANITY ! Inſtead of aſcend- 


ing a triumphal car drawn by four horſes or elephants, the 
modeſt conqueror marched on foot at the head of his brave com- 


panions: his prudence might decline an honour too conſpicu— 
ous: for a ſubjet; and his magnanimity might juſtly diſdain what 
had been ſo often ſullied by the vileſt of tyrants. The glori- 
ous proceſſion entered the gate of the hippodrome ; was ſaluted by 
the acclamations of the ſenate and people; and halted before the 
throne where Juſtinian and Theodora were ſeated to receive the 
homage of the captive monarch, and the victorious hero. They 
both performed the cuſtomary adoration ; and falling proſtrate on 
the ground, reſpectfully touched the footſtool of a prince who had 
not unſheathed his ſword, and. of a proftitute, who had danced on 
the theatre : ſome gentle violence was uſed to bend the ſtubborn 
ſpirit of the grandſon of Genſeric; and however trained to ſervitude, 
the genius: of Beliſarius muſt have ſecretly rebelled. He was imme- 
diately declared conſul for the enſuing year, and the day of his in- 
auguration reſembled the pomp of a ſecond triumph : his curule 
chair was borne aloft on the ſhoulders of captive Vandals ; and the 


ſpoils of war, gold cups, and rich girdles, were Profylely ſcattered 
among the populace. 


33 If the Eccleſiaſtes be truly a work of So- learned and free-ſpirited Grotius (Opp. Theo- 
lomon, and not, like Prior's poem, -a pious log. tom. i. p. 2 58.): and indeed the Eccle- 


and moral compoſition of more recent times, fiaſtes and Proverbs diſplay a larger compaſs 
in his name, and on the ſubje& of his re- of thought and experience than ſeem to be- 


pentance. The latter is the opinion of the long either to a Jew or a kiog. 
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But the pureſt reward of Beliſarius was in the faithful execution 
af treaty for which his honour had been pledged to the king of 
the Vandals, The religious ſcruples of Gelimer, who adhered to 


the Arian hereſy, were incompatible with the dignity of ſenator or 


patrician : but he received from the emperor an ample. eſtate in the 


province of Galatia, where the abdicated monarch retired with his 


family and friends, to a life of peace, of affluence, and perhaps of 


content. The daughters of Hilderic were entertained with the 


reſpectful tenderneſs due to their age and misfortune ; and Juſtinian 
and Theodora accepted the honour of educating and enriching the 
female deſcendants of the great Theodoſius. The braveſt of the 
Vandal youth were diſtributed into five ſquadrons of cavalry, which 
adopted the name of their benefactor, and ſupported in the Perſian 
wars the glory of their anceſtors. But theſe rare exceptions, the 
reward of birth or valour, are inſufficient to explain the fate of a 
nation, whoſe numbers, before a ſhort and bloodleſs war, amounted 
to more than ſix hundred thouſand perſons. After the exile of 
their king and nobles, the ſervile crowd: might purchaſe their ſafety, 
by abjuring their character, religion, and language; and their de- 
generate poſterity would be inſenſibly mingled with the common 
herd of African ſubjects. Yet even in the preſent age, and in the 
heart of the Mooriſh tribes, a curious traveller has SOTO the 
white complexion and long flaxen hair of a northern race® ; and it 
was formerly believed, that the boldeſt of the Vandals fled beyond 


the power, or even the knowledge, of the Romans, to enjoy their 


34 In the Belifaire of Marmontel, the king 
and the conqueror of Africa meet, ſup, and 
converſe, without recollecting each other. It 


is ſurely a fault of that romance, that not only - 


the hero, but all to whom he had been fo 


conſpicuouſly known, appear to have loſt their 
eyes or their memory. 


35 Shaw, p. 59. Yet fince n. 0. ii. 


c. 1 3:) ſpeaks of a people of mount Atlas, as 
already diſtinguiſhed by white bodies and yel- 


low hair, the phenomenon (which is likewiſe 
viſible in the Andes of Peru, Buffon, tom. iii. 
p. 504.) may naturally be aſcribed to the ele- 
vation of the ground and the temperature of 
the air, : 


ſolitary 
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been their empire, it became their priſon; nor could they entertain —— 


an hope, or even a wiſh, of returning to the banks of the Elbe, 
where their brethren, of a ſpirit leſs adventurous, till wandered i in 
their native foreſts. It was impoſſible for cowards to ſurmount the 
barriers of unknown ſeas and hoſtile Barbarians : it was impoſſible 
for brave men to expoſe their nakedneſs and defeat before the 
eyes of their countrymen, to deſeribe the kingdoms which they had 
loſt, and to claim a ſhare of the humble inheritance, which, in a 
happier hour, they had almoſt unanimouſly renounced ”. In the 
country between the Elbe and the Oder, ſeveral populous villages 
of Luſatia are inhabited by the Vandals : they ftill preſerve their 
language, their cuſtoms, and the purity of their blood; ſupport 
with ſome impatience, the Saxon, or Pruſſian yoke ; and ſerve with 
ſecret and voluntary allegiance, the deſcendant of their ancient kings, 
who in his garb and preſent fortune is confounded with the meaneſt 


of his vaſlals *. The name and fituation of this unhappy people 
might indicate their deſcent from one common ftock with the con- 
querors of Africa, But the uſe of a Sclavonian dialect more clearly 


repreſents” them as the laſt remnant of the new colonies, who ſuc- 
ceeded to the genuine Vandals, already ſcattered or deſtroyed in the 
age of Procopius®. 


p. 129, 130, 131. Paris, 1688.) deſcribes the 1687), Tollius deſcribes the ſecret royalty and 
Mauritania Gaditana (oppoſite to Cadiz), ubi rebellious ſpirit of the Vandals of Branden- 
gens Vandalorum, a Beliſario devicta in Afri- burgh, who could muſter five or fix thouſand 
ca, fugit, et nunquam comparuit. ſoldiers who had procured ſome cannon, &c. 
37 A ſingle voice had proteſted, and Gen- (Itinerar. Hungar. p. 42. apud Dubos, Hitt. 
ſeric diſmifſed, without a formal anſwer, the de la Monarchie Frangoiſe, tom. 1. p. 182, 
Vandals of Germany: but thoſe of Africa 183.). The veracity, not of the elector, but 
derided his prudence, and affected to deſpiſe of Tollius himſelf, may juſtly be ſuſpected. 
the poverty of their foreſts (Procopius, Van- 39 Procopius (I. i. c. 22.) was in total dark- 
dal, 1, i. ©. 23: ). neſs); Ernten Tig 2h; 019148 sg Ef co. 


X 2 ; Under 
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36 The geographer of Ravenna (l. iii. c. x j. From the mouth of the great elector (in 
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CH A r. I Belifarius had been tempted to heſitate in his allegiance, he 
1 might have urged, even againſt the emperor himſelf, the indiſ- 
Manner: anc penſable duty of ſaving Africa from an enemy more barbarous than 
Moors, ,.. the Vandals. The origin. of the Moors is involved in darkneſs : 
they were ignorant of the uſe of letters**. Their limits cannot be 

preciſely defined : a boundleſs continent was open to the Libyan 

ſhepherds ; the change of ſeaſons and paſtures regulated their mo. 

tions; and their rude huts and flender furniture were tranſported 

with the ſame eaſe as their arms, their families, and their cattle, 

which conſiſted of ſheep, oxen, and camels ?. During the vigour 

of the Roman power, they obſerved a reſpectful diſtance from Car- 

thage and the ſea-ſhore ; under the feeble reign of the Vandals, they 

invaded the cities of Numidia, occupied the ſea- coaſt from Tangier 

to Cæſarea, and pitched their camps, with impunity, in the fene 

province of Byzacium. The formidable ſtrength and artful con- 

duct of Beliſarius . the neutrality of the Mooriſh princes, 

whoſe vanity aſpired to receive, in the emperor's name, the enſigns 

of their regal dignity**. They were aſtoniſhed by the rapid event, 

and trembled in the preſence of their conqueror. But his approach; 

ing departure ſoon relieved the apprehenſions of a ſavage and ſu- 
perſtitious people ; the number of their wives allowed them to diſ⸗- 

regard the ſafety of their infant hoſtages; ; and when the Roman 


Under the reign of Dagobert (A. D. 630.), 


the Sclavonian tribes of the Sorbi and Venedi 
already bordered on Thuringia (Maſcou, Hiſt. 
of the Germans, xv. 3, 4, 5). 

% Salluſt repreſents the Moors as a rem- 
nant of the army of Heracles (de Bell. Ju- 
gurth. c. 21.), and Procopius (Vandal. l. ii. 
c. 10.) as the poſterity of the Cananzans who 
fled from the robber Joſhua (e). He 


quotes two columns, with a Phoenician in- 


ſcription. I believe in the columns doubt 
the inſeription — and I reject the pedigree, 


Virgil (Georgic. iii. 339.) and Pompo- 
nius Mela (i. 8.) deſcribe the wandering life 
of the African ſhepherds, fimilar to that of 
the Arabs and Tartars ; and Shaw (p. 222.) 
is the beſt commentator on the PIs and the 
geographer, 

The cuſtomary gifts were a ſceptre, 
crown or cap, a white cloak, a figured tunic 
and ſhoes, all adorned with gold and ſilver; 
nor were theſe precious metals leſs acceptable 
in the ſhape of coin (Procop. Vandal. l. i. 
C. 25 J. 1 
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| general hoiſted ſail in the port of Carthage, he heard the cries, and 0 11 a P. 


almoſt beheld the flames, of the defolated province. Yet he per- 
ſiſted in his reſolution; and leaving only a part of his guards to re- 
inforce the feeble garrifons, he entruſted the command of Africa to 
the eunuch Solomon „who proved himſelf not unworthy to be 
the ſucceſſor of Beliſarius. In the firſt invaſion, ſome detachments, 
with two officers of merit, were ſurpriſed and intercepted ; but 
Solomon ſpeedily aſſembled his troops, marched from Carthage into 
the heart of the country, and in two great battles deſtroyed ſixty 
thouſand of the Barbarians. The Moors depended on their multi- 
tude, their ſwiftneſs, and their inacceſſible mountains; ; and the 
aſpe& and ſmell of their camels are ſaid to have produced ſome-con- 
fuſion in the Roman cavalry®. But as ſoon as they were com- 


manded to diſmount, they derided this contemptible obſtacle : as 


ſoon as the columns aſcended the hills, the naked and diforderly 
crowd was dazzled by glittering arms and regular evolutions ; and 
the menace of their female prophets was repeatedly fulfilled, that 
the Moors ſhould be diſcomfited by a beardleſs antagoniſt. The vic- 
torious eunuch advanced thirteen days journey from Carthage, to 
befiege mount Auraſius “, the citadel, and at the ſame time the 
garden of Numidia. That range of hills, a branch of the great 


Atlas, contains within a circumference of one hundred and twenty 


* 

43 See the African government and war- 492. edit. Hutchinſon. Polyzn. Stratagem. 
fare of Solomon, in Procopius (Vandal. I. ii. vii. 6. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. viii. 26. lian de 
c. 10, 11, 12, 13. 19, 20.) He was recalled, Natur. Animal. I. wi. c. 7.); but it is diſ- 
and again reſtored ; and his laſt victory dates proved by daily experience, and derided by 


in the xiiith year of Juſtinian (A. P. 539.) . 
An accident in his childhood had rendered 
him an eunuch (1. i. c. 11.): the other Ro- 
man generals were amply furniſhed with 
beards, TWY00; EMWTAGA HEY (1. NH. c. 8.). 

+4 This natural antipathy of the horſe for 
the camel, is affirmed by the ancieats (Xeno- 


phon. Cyropæd. J. vi. p. 438. J. vii. p. 483. 


the beſt judges, the Orientals Voyage d'Olea- 
rius, p. 553.) 


. 45 Procopius is the firſt who deſcribes mount 


Auraſius (Vandal. I. u. c. 13. De Edific. 
I. vi. c.7.). He may be compared with Leo 
Africanus (dell Africa, parte v. in Ramuſio, 
tom. i. fol. 77. recto.), Marmol (tom. ii. 
p. 430+), and Shaw (p. 56—59.). : 
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C H A P. miles, a rare variety of ſoil and climate ; the intermediate vallies 


XLI. 
Nene 


to ſecure this important conqueſt, and to remind the Barbarians of 


Neutrality of 
the Viſigoths. 


mans. 
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and elevated plains abound with rich paſtures, perpetual ſtreams, 
and fruits of a delicious taſte and uncommon magnitude. This fair 
ſolitude is decorated with the ruins of Lambeſa, .a Roman city once 
the ſeat of a legion, and the reſidence of forty thouſand inhabitants. 
The Ionic temple of Zſculapius is encompaſſed with Mooriſh huts ; 
and the cattle now graze in the midſt of an amphitheatre, under the 
ſhade of Corinthian columns. A ſharp perpendicular rock riſes 
above the level of the mountain, where the African princes depoſited 
their wives and treaſure ; and a proverb i is familiar to the Arabs, that 
the man may eat fire, who dares to attack the craggy cliffs and in- 
hoſpitable natives of mount Auraſius. This hardy enterprize was 
twice attempted by the eunuch Solomon : from the firſt, he retreated 
with ſome diſgrace ; and in .the ſecond, his patience and proviſions 
were almoſt exhauſted ; and he muſt again have retired, if he had 
not yielded to the impetuous courage of his troops, who audaciouſly 


ſcaled, to the aſtoniſhment of the Moors, the mountain, the hoſtile 


camp, and the ſummit of the Geminian rock. A citadel was erected 


their defeat : and as Solomon purſued his march to the weſt, the 
long-loſt province of Mauritanian Sitifi was again annexed to the 
Roman empire. The Mooriſh war continued ſeveral years after 
the departure of Beliſarius; but the laurels which he reſigned to a 


faithful lieutenant, may be juſtly aſcribed to his own triumph. 


The experience of paſt faults, which may ſometimes correct the 
mature age of an individual, is ſeldom profitable to the ſucceſſive 
generations of mankind. The nations of antiquity, careleſs of each 
other's ſafety, were ſeparately vanquiſhed and enſlaved by the Ro- 
This awful leſſon might have inſtructed the Barbarians of 


the Weſt to oppole, with timely counſels 2 confederate arms, the 


12 | unbounded 
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unbounded Ambition of Juſtinian. Yet the ſame error was repeated, 
the fame conſequences were felt, and the Goths, both of Italy and 
Spain, inſenſible of their approaching danger, beheld with indiffer- 


ence, and even with joy, the rapid downfal of the Vandals. After 
the failure of the royal line, Theudes, a valiant and powerful chief, 
aſcended the throne of Spain, which he had formerly adminiſtered 


in the name of Theodoric and his infant grandſon. Under his com- 
mand, the Viſigoths beſieged the fortreſs of Ceuta on the African 
coaſt : but, while they ſpent the ſabbath- day in peace and devotion, 


the pious ſecurity of their camp was invaded by a fally from the 


town; and the king himſelf, with ſome difficulty and danger, eſcaped 
from the hands of a ſacrilegious enemy. It was not long before 
his pride and reſentment were gratified by a ſuppliant embaſly from 
the unfortunate Gelimer, who implored, in his diſtreſs, the aid of the 
Spaniſh monarch. But inſtead of ſacrificing theſe unworthy paſſions 
to the dictates of generoſity and prudence, Theudes amuſed the 
ambaſſadors, till he was ſecretly informed of the loſs of Carthage, 
and then diſmiſſed them with obſcure and contemptuous advice, to 
ſeek in their native country a true knowledge of the ſtate of the 


Vandals“. The long continuance of the Italian war delayed the 


puniſhment of the Viſigoths; and the eyes of Theudes were cloſed 
before they taſted the fruits of his miſtaken policy. - After his death, 


the ſceptre of Spain was diſputed by a civil war. The weaker can- 


didate ſolicited the protection of Juſtinian, and ambitiouſly ſubſcribed 
a treaty of alliance, which deeply wounded the independence and 
bappineſs of his country. Several cities, both on the ocean and the 


Conqueſts of 
the Romans 
in Spain, 
A.D. 
550—020, » 


Mediterranean, were ceded to the Roman troops, who afterwards 


4 Ifidor, Chron. p. 722. edit Grot. Ma- 586. A.D. 548. and the place was defended, 


riana, Hiſt, Hiſpan. I. v. c. 8. p. 173. Yet not by the Vandals, but by the Romans. 
according to Iſidore, the fiege of Ceuta, and # Procopius, Vandal, I. i. c. 24. 
the death of Theudis, ern A. . H. 


refuſed 
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refuſed to evacuate thoſe pledges; as it ſhould ſeem, either of ſafety 
or payment; and as they were fortified by perpetual ſupplies from 
Africa, they maintained their impregnable ſtations, for the miſchiev- 
ous purpoſe of inflaming the civil and religious factions of the Bar- 
barians. Seventy years elapſed before this painful thorn could be 
extirpated from the boſom of the monarchy ; and as long as the 
emperors retained any ſhare of theſe remote and uſeleſs poſſeſſions, 
their vanity might number Spain in the liſt of their provinces, and 
the ſucceſſors of Alaric in the rank of their vaſlals © 

The error of the Goths who reigned in Italy, was leſs excuſable 
than that of the Spaniſh brethren, and their puniſhment was ſtill 
more immediate and terrible. From a motive of a private revenge, 
they enabled their moſt dangerous enemy to deſtroy their moſt va- 
luable ally. A ſiſter of the great Theodoric had been given i in mar- 
riage to Thraſimond the African king“: on this occaſion, the for- 
treſs of Lilybæum“ in Sicily was reſigned to the Vandals; and the 
princeſs Amalafrida was attended by a martial train of one thouſand 
nobles, and five thouſand Gothic ſoldiers, who ſignalized their va- 
lour in the Mooriſh wars. Their merit was over-rated by them- 
ſelves, and perhaps neglected by the Vandals: they viewed the 
country with envy, and the conquerors with diſdain; but their real 
or fictitious conſpiracy was prevented by a maſſacre; the Goths 


were oppreſſed, and the captivity of Amalafrida was ſoon followed 


by her ſecret and ſuſpicious death. The eloquent pen of Caſſiodo- 
rius was employed to reproach the Vandal court with the cruel vio- 
See the original Chronicle of Iſidore, Caſfodorius (Var. ix. 1.) che expoſtulation of 


and the v and vith books of the Hiſtory of her royal brother. Compare likewiſe the 
Spain by Mariana. The Romans were finally Chronicle of Victor Tunnunenſis. 


expelled by Suintila king of the Viſigoths 59 Lilybæum was built by the Carthagi- 


(A. D. 621—626.), after their reunion to the nians, Olymp. xcv. 4. ; and in the firſt Punic 


Catholic church. war, a ſtrong fituation, and excellent har- 


49 See the marriage and fate of Amalafrida bour, rendered that place an * ob- 


in Procopius (Vandal. I. i. c. 8, 9.), and in ject to both nations. 
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lation of every ſocial and public duty ; but the vengeance which he © 1 P. 
threatened in the name of his ſovereign, might be derided with im- 
punity, as long as Africa was protected by the ſea, and the Goths 
were deſtitute of a navy. In the blind impotence of grief and in- 
dignation, they joyfully ſaluted the approach of the Romans, en- 
tertained the fleet of Beliſarius in the ports of Sicily, and were 
ſpeedily delighted or alarmed by the ſurpriſing intelligence, that 
their revenge was executed beyond the meaſure of their hopes, or 
perhaps of their wiſhes; To their friendſhip the emperor was in- 
debted for the kingdom of Africa, and the Goths might reaſonably 
think, that they were entitled to reſume the poſſeſſion of a barren 
rock, ſo recently ſeparated as a nuptial gift from the iſland of Sicily. 
They were ſoon undeceived by the haughty mandate of Beliſarius, 
which excited their tardy and unavailing repentance, © The city 
« and promontory of Lilybzum,” ſaid the Roman general, © be- 
« longed to the Vandals, and I claim them by the right of conqueſt, 
* Your ſubmiſſion may deſerve the favour of the emperor ; your 
„ obftinacy will provoke his diſpleaſure, and muſt kindle a war, 
that can terminate only in your utter ruin. If you compel us to 
ce take up arms, we ſhall contend, not to regain the poſſeſſion of a 
* ſingle city, but to deprive you of all the provinces which you 
e unjuſtly with-hold from their lawful ſovereign.” A nation of 
two hundred thouſand ſoldiers might have ſmiled at the vain menace 
of Juſtinian and his lieutenant : but a ſpirit of diſcord and diſaffec- 
tion prevailed in Italy, and the Goths ſupported, with reluctance, 
the indignity of a female reign”. 


The birth of Amalaſontha, the regent and queen of Italy**, united 8 — 
An eath o 


the two moſt illuſtrious families of the Barbarians. Her mother, Amalaſon- 


tha, queen of 
the * 


Compare the different paſſages of Pro- For the reign and charaQer of Amala- 
copius (Vandal. I. ii. c. 5. Gothic. I. i. c. 3.). ſontha, ſee Procopius (Gothic, I. i. c. 2, 3, 4. 
Vor. IV. * and 
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0 HA r. the ſiſter of Clovis, was deſcended from the lorg:haired kings of the 
— Merovingian race; and the regal fucceſſion of the Amali was it 


A. D. 
$22==5 34- 


luſtrated in the eleventh generation, by her father, the great Theo- 
doric, whoſe merit might have ennobled a plebeian origin. The 
ſex of his daughter excluded her from the Gothic throne ; but his 
vigilant tenderneſs for his family and his people diſcovered the laſt 
heir of the royal line, whoſe anceſtors had taken refuge in Spain 
and the fortunate Eutharic was ſuddenly exalted to the rank of a 
conſul and a prince. He enjoyed only a ſhort time the charms of 
Amalaſontha, and the hopes of the ſucceſſion ; and his widow, after 
the death of her huſband and father, was left the guardian of her 
ſon Athalaric, and the kingdom of Italy. At the age of about twenty- 
eight years, the endowments of her mind and perſon had attained 
their perfect maturity. Her beauty, which, in the apprehenſion of 
Theodora herſelf, might have diſputed the conqueſt of an emperor, 
was animated by manly ſenſe, activity, and reſolution. Education 
and experience had cultivated her talents ; her philoſophic ſtudies 


were exempt from vanity ; and, though ſhe expreſſed herſelf with 


equal elegance and eaſe in the Greek, the Latin, and the Gothic 
tongue, the daughter of Theodoric maintained in her counſels a 
diſcreet and impenetrable ſilence. By a faithful imitation of the 
virtues, ſhe revived the proſperity, of his reign : while ſhe ſtrove, 
with pious care, to expiate the faults, and to obliterate the darker 
memory of his declining age. The children of Boethius and Sym- 
machus were reſtored to their paternal inheritance: her extreme 
lenity never conſented to inflict any corporal or pecuniary penalties 


and Anecdot. c. 16. with the Notes of Ale- fleda, the ſiſter of Clovis, may be placed in 
mannus), Caſſiodorius (Var. viii, ix, x, and the year 495, ſoon after the conqueſt of Italy 
xi. 1.), and Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, (de Buat, Hiſt. des Peuples, tom. ix. p. 213.). 
e. 59. and De Sueceſſione Regnorum, in Mu- The nuptials of Eutharic and Amalaſontha 


ratori, tom. i. p. 241.) were celebrated in 515 (Caſſtodor. in Chron. 
The marriage of Theodoric with Aude- p. 453.) . | 
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on her "Om ſubjects; and ſhe generouſly deſpiſed the clamours of C 1 4 p. 


I 
the Goths, who, at the end of forty years, {till conſidered the people⁊ä j 


of Italy as their ſlaves or their enemies, Her ſalutary meaſures were 
directed by the wiſdom, and celebrated yy the eloquenee of Caſſio- 
dorius; ſhe ſolicited and deſerved the friendſhip of the emperor; 
and the kingdoms of Europe reſpected, both in peace and war, the 
majeſty of the Gothic throne. But the future happineſs of the 
queen and of Italy depended on the education of her ſon ; who was 
deſtined by his birth, to ſupport the different and almoſt incompa- 
tible characters of the chief of a Barbarian camp, and the firſt ma- 
giſtrate of a civilized nation. From the age of ten years**, Athalaric 
was diligently inſtructed in the arts and ſciences, either uſeful or or- 
namental for a Roman prince; and three venerable Goths were 
choſen to inſtil the principles of honour and virtue into the mind of 
their young king. But the pupil who is inſenſible of the benefits, 
muſt abhor the reſtraints, of education; and the ſolicitude of the 
queen, which affeQion rendered anxious and ſevere, offended the 
untractable nature of her ſon and his ſubjects. On a ſolemn feſtival, 


when the Goths were afſembled in the palace of Ravenna, the royal 


youth eſcaped from his mother's apartment, and, with tears of 
pride and anger, complained of a blow which his ſtubborn diſobedi- 
ence had provoked her to inflict, The Barbarians reſented the in- 
dignity which had been offered to their king, accuſed the regent of 
conſpiring againſt his life and crown; and imperiouſly demanded, 
that the grandſon of Theodoric ſhould be reſcued from the daſtardly 
diſcipline of women and pedants, and educated, like a vahant 
Goth, in the ſociety of his equals, and the glorious ignorance of his 
anceſtors, To this rude clamour, meer urged as the voice 


5+ Atthe death of Theodoric, his eriiddfon fiodorius, with authority and reaſon, adds two 


Athalaric is deſcribed by Procopius as a boy years to his age—infantulum adhuc vix de- 
| about eight Foun Old=—axry yeyor; e719, Caſ- cennem. 
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Cc = yo . of the nation, Amalaſontha was compelled to yield her reaſon, and 
— the deareſt wiſhes of her heart. The king of Italy was abandoned 


to wine, to women, and to ruſtic ſports ; and the indiſcreet contempt 
of the ungrateful youth, betrayed the miſchievous deſigns of his 
favourites and her enemies. Encompaſſed with domeſtic foes, ſhe 
entered into a ſecret negociation with the emperor Juſtinian; ob- 
tained the aſſurance of a friendly reception, and had actually de- 


poſited at Dyrachium in Epirus, a treaſure of forty thouſand pounds of 


gold. Happy would it have been for her fame and ſafety, if ſhe had 


calmly retired from barbarous faction, to the peace and ſplendour of 


Conſtantinople. © But the mind of Amalaſontha was inflamed by 
ambition and revenge; and while her ſhips lay at anchor in the 
port, ſhe waited for the ſucceſs of a crime which her paſſions ex- 
cuſed or applauded as an act of juſtice. Three of the moſt danger- 
ous malecontents had been ſeparately removed, under the pretence 
of truſt and command, to the frontiers of Italy: they were aſſaſſi- 
nated by her private emiſſaries; and the blood of theſe noble Goths 
rendered the queen-mother abſolute in the court of Ravenna, and 


juſtly odious to a free people. But if ſhe had lamented the diſorders. 


of her ſon, ſhe ſoon wept his irreparable loſs; and the death of 
Athalaric, who, at the age of ſixteen, was conſumed by premature 
intemperance, left her deftitute of any firm ſupport or legal autho- 


rity. Inftead of ſubmitting to the laws of her country, which held 


as a fundamental maxim, that the ſucceſſion could never paſs from 
the lance to the diſtaff, the daughter of Theodoric conceived the 
impracticable deſign of ſharing, with one of her couſins, the regal 
title, and of reſerving in her own hands the ſubftarice of ſupreme 
power. He received the propoſal with profound reſpect and affect- 


ed gratitude; and the eloquent Caſſiodorius announced to the ſenate 


and the emperor, that Amalaſontha and Theodatus had aſcended the 
throne of Italy. His birth (for his mother was che ſiſter of Theo- 


- 


1 doric) | 
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doric) might be a as an imperſect title; and che choice of C 1 P. 


Amalaſontha was more ſtrongly directed by her contempt of his 
avaricè and puſillanimity, which had deprived him of the love of the 
Italians, and the eſteem of the Barbarians, But Theodatus was ex- 


aſperated by the contempt which he deſerved: her juſtice had re- 


preſſed and reproached the oppreſſion which he exerciſed againſt 


his Tuſcan neighbours; and the principal Goths, united by com- 


mon guilt and reſentment, conſpired to inſtigate his ſlow and timid 
diſpoſition. The letters of congratulation were ſcarcely diſpatched 
before the queen of Italy was impriſoned in a ſmall iſland of the lake 


of Bolſena®, where, after a ſhort confinement, ſhe was ſtrangled 


in the bath, by the order, or with the connivance of the new king, 
who inſtructed his turbulent ſubjects to ſhed the blood of their ſo- 
vereigns. 

Juſtinian beheld with joy the diſſenſions ort the Goths; and the 
mediation of an ally concealed and promoted the ambitious views 
of the conqueror. His ambaſſadors, in their public audience, de- 3 
manded the fortreſs of Lilybæum, ten Barbarian fugitives, and a juſt 
compenſation for the pillage of a ſmall town on the Illyrian borders; 
but they ſecretly negociated with Theodatus to betray the province 
of Tuſcany, and- tempted Amalaſontha to extricate herſelf from 
danger and perplexity, by a free ſurrender of the kingdom of Italy. 
A falſe and ſervile epiſtle was ſubſcribed by the reluctant hand of 


the captive: queen; but the confeſſion of the Roman ſenators; who 


were ſent to Conſtantinople, revealed the truth of her deplorable 
ſituation ; and Juſtinian, by the voice of a new ambaſſador, moſt 
powerfully interceded for her life and _— ret the ſecret” in- 


55. The lake, from the neighbouring towns celebrates wo woody iſlands that flvated on 
of. Etruria, was ſtyled either Vulſinienſis (now its waters: if a fable, how credulous the an- 
of Bolſena) or Tarquinienſis. It is furround- cients ! if a fact, how careleſs the moderns! 
ed with white rocks, and ſtored with fiſh and Yet, fince Pliny, the iſland may have been 
wild fowl. The younger Pliny (Epiſt. ii. 96.) fixed by new and gradual acceſſions. 


ſtructions 


— CT | 


Her exile and 
death, | 
A. U. 535, 


April 30. 


Beliſarius in- 
vades and 
ſubdues 
Sicily, 


A. D. 53 
Dec. 31. 4 


466 


C H A P. ſtructions of the ſame miniſter were adapted to ſerve the cruel 
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— jealouſy of Theodora, who dreaded the preſence and ſuperior charms 


in his public hiſtory he had not ſpoken the 


of a rival: he prompted, with artful and ambiguous hints, the exe- 
cution of a crime ſo uſeful to the Romans“; received the intelligence 
of her death with grief and indignation, and denounced in his 


maſter's name, immortal war againſt the perfidious aſſaſſin. In 


Italy, as well as in Africa, the-guilt of an uſurper appeared to juſtify 


the arms of Juſtinian ; but the forces which he prepared, were in- 
ſufficient for the ſubverſion of a mighty. Kingdom, if their feeble 
numbers had not been multiplied by the name, the ſpirit, and the 
conduct of an hero. A choſen troop of guards, who ſerved on 
horſeback, and were armed with lances and bucklers, attended the 
perſon of Beliſarius: his cavalry was compoſed of two hundred 


Huns, three hundred Moors, and four thouſand confederates, and 


the infantry conſiſted only of three thouſand Iſaurians. Steering 
the ſame courſe as in his former expedition, the Roman conſul caſt 


anchor before Catana in Sicily, to ſurvey the ſtrength of the iſland, 


and to decide whether he ſhould attempt the conqueſt, or peaceably 
purſue his voyage for the African coaſt, He found a fruitful land 
and a friendly people. Notwithſtanding the decay of agriculture, 
Sicily ſtill ſupplied the granaries of Rome: the farmers were gra- 
ciouſly exempted from the oppreſſion of military quarters; and the 
Goths, who truſted the defence of the iſland to the inhabitants, had 
ſome reaſon to complain, that their ' confidence was ungratefully 

betrayed. Inſtead of ſoliciting and expecting the aid of the king of 
Italy, they yielded to the firſt ſummons a cheerful obedience : and 
this province, the firſt fruits of the Punic wars, was again, after a 


- 56 Yet Procopius diſcredits his own evi- lina to the empreſs Theodora (Var. x. 20, 21. 
dence (Anecdot. c. 16.), by confeſſing that 23. and obſerve a ſuſpicious word, de illa 
perſona, &c.), with the elaborate Commenta- 


truth. See the Epiſtles from queen Gunde- ry of Buat (tom. x. p. 177—185.). 


- long 
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long ſeparation, united to the Roman empire”. The Gothic gar- 
riſon of Palermo, which alone attempted to reſiſt, was reduced after 
a ſhort ſiege, by a ſingular ſtratagem. Beliſarius introduced his 
ſhips into the deepeſt receſs of the harbour ; their boats were labo- 
rioufly hoiſted with ropes and pullies to the topmaſt head, and he 
filled them with archers, who, from that ſuperior ſtation, command- 
ed the ramparts of the city. After this eaſy, though ſucceſsful cam- 
paign, the conqueror entered Syracuſe in triumph, at the head of 
his victorious bands, diſtributing gold medals to the people, on the 
day which ſo gloriouſly terminated the year of the conſulſhip. He 
paſſed the winter ſeaſon in the palace of ancient kings, amidſt the 
ruins. of a Grecian colony, which once extended to a circumference 
of two and twenty miles: but in the ſpring, about the feſtival of 
Eaſter, the proſecution of his deſigns was interrupted by a dangerous. 
revolt of the African forces. Carthage was ſaved by the preſence of 
Beliſarius, who ſuddenly landed with a thouſand guards. Two 
thouſand ſoldiers of doubtful faith returned to the ſtandard of their 
old commander : and he marched, without heſitation, above fifty 
miles, to ſeek an enemy, whom he affected to pity and deſpiſe. 
Eight thouſand rebels trembled at his approach; they were routed 
at the firſt onſet, by the dexterity of their maſter ; and this ignoble 
victory would have reſtored the peace of Africa, if the conqueror 
had not been haſtily recalled to Sicily, to appeaſe a ſedition which 
was kindled during his abſence in his own camp“. Diſorder and 


* For the conqueſt of Sicily, compare the 


narrative of Procopius with the complaints of 
Totila (Gothic. 1. i. c. 5. I. iii. c. 16.). The 


Gothic queen had lately relieved that thank- 


leſs iſland (Var. ix. 10, 11.). 

The ancient magnitude and ſplendour 
of the five quarters of Syracuſe, are deline- 
ated by Cicero (in Verrem, actio ji. I. iv. 
c. 52, 53»), Strabo (l. vi. p. 415.), and Q'Or- 


ville Sicula (tom. ii. p. 174—202.), The 
new city, reſtored by Aoguſtus, ſhrunk towards 
the iſland. 1 

59- Procopius (Vandal. I. ii. c. 14, 15.) fo 
clearly relates the return of Belifarius into 
Sicily (p. 146. edit. Hoeſchelu), that I am 
aſtoniſhed at the ſtrange miſapprehenſion and 
reproaches of a learned critic (Oeuvres de la 
Mothe le Vayer, tom. vili. p. 162, 163.). 
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diſobedience were the common malady of the times: the genius to 
command, and the virtue to obey, reſided 1 in the mind of 'Beli- 
ſarius. 2 

dat Theodatus e ae a race of ann be was 
dent of the art, and averſe to the dangers, of war. Although 
he had ſtudied the writings of Plato and Tully, philoſophy was in- 
capable of purifying his mind from the baſeſt paſſions, avarice and 
fear. He had purchaſed a ſceptre by ingratitude and murther: at 
the firſt menace of an enemy, he degraded his own majeſty, and 
that of a nation, which- already diſdained their unworthy ſovereign. 
Aſtoniſhed by the recent example of Gelimer, he ſaw himſelf drag- 


. ged in chains through the ſtreets of Conſtantinople: the terrors which 


Belifarius inſpired, were heightened by the eloquence of Peter, the 
Byzantine ambaſſador ; and that bold and ſubtle advocate perſuaded 
him to ſign a treaty, too ignominious to become the foundation of 
a laſting peace. It was ſtipulated, that in the acclamations of the 
Roman people, the name of the emperor ſhould be always pro- 
claimed before that of the Gothic king; and that as often as the 
ſtatue of Theodatus was erected in braſs or marble, the divine image 
of Juſtinian ſhould be placed on its right hand. Inſtead of confer- 
ring, the king of Italy was reduced to ſolicit, the honours of the 
ſenate; and the conſent of the emperor was made indiſpenſable be- 
fore he could execute, againſt a prieſt or ſenator, the ſentence either 
of death or confiſcation. The feeble monarch reſigned the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Sicily; offered, as the annual mark of his dependence, a 
crown of gold, of the weight of three hundred pounds; and pro- 
miſed to ſupply, at the requiſition of his ſovereign, three thouſand 


Gothic auxiliaries for the ſervice of the empire. Satisfied with theſe 


extraordinary conceſſions, the ſucceſsful agent of Juſtinian haſtened 
his Journey to Conſtantinople ; but no ſooner had he reached the 
7 obs Alban 


\ 
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Alban villa“, than he was recalled by the anxiety of Theodatns ; 
and the dialogue which paſſed between the king and the ambaſſa- 
dor deſerves to be repreſented in its original ſimplicity. “ Are you 
« of opinion that the emperor will ratify this treaty? Perhape. 
«© If he refuſes, what conſequence will enſue? War. Will ſuch 
« a war be juſt or reaſonable? Moff afſuredly : every one ſhould 
« af according to his character. 
« are @ philojopher—Fuftinian is emperor of the Romans: it would 
« l become the diſciple of Plato to ſhed the blood of thouſands in his 
«< private qearrel : the ſucceſſor of Auguſtus ſhould vingicate his rights, 
« and recover by arms the ancient provinces of his empire.” This 
reaſoning might not convince, but it was ſufficient to alarm and 
ſubdue the weakneſs of Theodatus; and he foon deſcended to his 


169 
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What is your meaning? You 


laſt offer, that for the poor equivalent of a penſion of forty-eight 


thouſand pounds ſterling, he would reſign the kingdom of the Goths 
and Italians, and ſpend the remainder of his days in the innocent 
pleaſures of philoſophy and agriculture. Both treaties were entruſted 
to the hands of the ambaſſador, on the frail ſecurity of an oath not 
to produce the ſecond till the firſt had been poſitively rejected. The 
event may be eaſily foreſeen : Juſtinian required and accepted the 
abdication of the Gotkic king. His indefatigable agent returned 
from Conſtantinople to Ravenna, with ample inſtructions; and a fair 
epiſtle, which praiſed the wiſdom and generoſity of the royal phi- 
loſopher, granted his penſion, with the aſſurance of fuch honours 


as a ſubject and a Catholic might enjoy; and wilely referred the 


final execution of the treaty, to the preſence and authority of Beli- 
ſarius. But in the interval of ſuſpenſe, two Roman generals, who 


© The ancient Alba was ruined in the firſt Prætorian cohorts. 3. The modern epiſco- 
age of Rome. On the ſame ſpot, or at leaſt in pal city of Albanum or Albano (Procop. 
the neighbourhood, ſucceſſively aroſe, 1. The Goth. I. ii. e. 4, Cluver. Ital. Antiq. tom. 
villa of Pompey, &c, 2. A camp of the ii. p.914.). 8 
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| had entered. * province of Dalmatia, were defeated and lain by 
the Gothic troops. From blind and abje& deſpair, Theodatus ca- 
priciouſly roſe to groundleſs and fatal preſumption”, and dared to. 
receive with menace and contempt, the ambaſſador of Juſtinian, 
who claimed his promiſe, ſolicited the allegiance of his ſubjects, and 
boldly aſſerted the inviolable privilege: of his own character. The 
march of Beliſarius diſpelled this viſionary pride ; and as the firſh 

was employed in the reduction of Sicily, the invaſiore 


campaign 
of me” is applied by Wann to the ſecond year of the Gori 
WAR 

After Belifarius had left ſufficient e + in Palermo and Syra- 
cuſe, he embarked his troops at Meſſina, and landed them, without 
reſiſtance, on the oppoſite ſhores of Rhegium. A Gothie prince, 
who had married the daughter of Theodatus, was ſtationed with an 
army to guard the entrance of Italy; but he: imitated, without 
ſcruple, the example of a ſovereign, faithleſs to. his public and pri- 
vate duties. The perfidious Ebermor deſerted with his followers to 
the Roman camp, and was diſmiſſed to enjoy the ſervile honours 
of the Byzantine court“. From Rhegium to Naples, the fleet and 
army of Beliſarius, almoſt always in view of each other, advanced 


— 


er A Sibylline oracle was ready to pro- 


editors of Sigonius). Yet in ſome paſſages 


nounce— Africa capta mundus cum nato-peri- 
bit; a ſentence of portentous ambiguity 
(Gothic. I. i. c. 7.), which has been publiſh- 
ed in unknown charaQters by Opſopzus, an 
editor of the oracles. The Pere Maltret has 
promiſed a commentary; but all his promiſes 


have been vain and fruitleſs. 


62 In his chronology, imitated in ſome de- 
gree from Thucydides, Procopius begins each 


ſpring the years of Juſtinian and of the Gothic 


war; and his firſt zra coincides with the iſt 
of April 535, and not 536, according to the 
Annals of Baronius (Pagi, Crit. tom. ii. 


p. 555. who is followed by Muratori and the 


» 


we-are at a loſs to reconcile the dates of Pro- 


copius with himſelf, and with the Chronicle 
of Marcellinus. 

The ſeries of the firſt Gothic war is re- 
preſented by Procopius .. . 5—29. 1. 11. 
c. 1—30. I. 1. c. 1.) till the captivity of 
Vitiges, With the aid of Sigonius (Opp. 
tom. i. de Imp, Occident. I. xvii, xvi.) and 


| Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. v.), I have 


gleaned ſome few additional facts. 


64 Jornandes, de Rebus Geticis, c. 60. 
p-. 702. edit. Grot. and tom. i. p. 221. Mu- 
ratori, de Succeſſ. Regn. p. 241. 


near 
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near three hundred miles along the ſea-coaſt. The people of Brut- C H A p. 
tium, Lucania, and Campania, who abhorred the name and reli. 
gion of the Goths, embraced the ſpecious excuſe, that their ruined 
walls were incapable of defence: the ſoldiers paid a juſt equivalent 
for a plentiful market; and curioſity alone interrupted the peaceful 
occupations of the huſbandman or artificer. Naples, which has 
ſwelled to a great and populous capital, long cheriſhed the language 
and manners of a Grecian colony“; and the choice of Virgil had 
ennobled this elegant retreat, which attracted the lovers of repoſe 
and ſtudy, from the noiſe, the ſmoke, and the laborious opulence 
of Rome. As ſoon as the place was inveſted by ſea and land, 
Beliſarius gave audience to the deputies of the people, who exhorted 
him to diſregard a conqueſt unworthy of his arms, to ſeek the Gothic 
king in a field of battle, and after his victory, to claim, as the ſove- 
reign of Rome, the allegiance of the dependent cities. When I 
treat with my enemies, replied the Roman chief, with an haughty 
ſmile, I am more accuſtomed to give than to receive counſel : but 
& I hold in one hand inevitable ruin, and in the other, peace and 
freedom, ſuch as Sicily now enjoys.” The impatience of delay 
urged him to grant the moſt liberal terms; his honour ſecured their 
performance: but Naples was divided into two faQtions ; and the 
Greek democracy was inflamed by their orators, who, with much 
ſpirit and ſome truth, repreſented to the multitude, that the Goths 
would puniſh their defection, and that Beliſarius himſelf muſt 
eſteem their loyalty and valour. Their deliberations, however, were 


o Nero (ſays Tacitus, Annal. xv. 35.) 
Neapolim quaſi Græcam urbem delegit. 
One hundred and fifty years afterwards, in 
the time of Septimius Severus, the Helleni/m 
of the Neapolitans is praiſed by Philoſtratus: 
77e ExAnrg xt aruxoiy ofev xi TH; GTE0R; r 
N EMnmxe as (Icon. I. i. p. 763. edit. 
Olear.). * 


os The otium of Naples is praiſed by the 
Roman poets, by Virgil, Horace, Silius Ita- 
licus, and Statius (Cluver. Ital. Ant. I. iv. 
P+ 1149, 1150.) . In an elegant epiſtle (Sylv. 
I. iii. 5. p. 94—98. edit. Markland), Statius 
undertakes the difficult taſk of drawing his 


wife from the pleaſures of Rome to that calm 


retreat, 


2 2 not 
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C HAP. not perfectly free: the city was commanded by eight bundred Bar- 
XII. 

— barians, whoſe wives and children were detained at Ravenna as the 
| pledge of their fidelity; and even the Jews, who were rich and 
- bo numerous, reſiſted, with deſperate enthuſiafm, the intolerant laws of 

Juſtinian. In a much later period, the circumference of Naples“ 

meaſured only two thoufand three hundred and fixty-three paces” 
the fortifications were defended by precipices or the ſea ; when the 
aqueducts were intercepted, a ſupply of water might be drawn from 
wells and fountains ; and the ftock of proviſions was ſufficient to 
eonſume the patience of the beſiegers. At the end of twenty days, 
that of Beliſarius was almoſt exhauſted, and he had reconciled him- 
felf to the diſgrace of abandoning the ſiege, that he might march, 
before the winter ſeaſon, againſt Rome and the Gothic king. But 
his anxiety was relieved by the bold curiolity of an Ifaurian, who 
explored the dry channel of an aqueduct, and ſecretly reported, that 
a paſſage might be perforated to introduce a file of armed ſoldiers 
4 into the heart of the city. When the work had been filently exe- 
cuted, the humane general riſked the diſcovery of his ſecret, by a 
laſt and fruitleſs admonition of the impending danger. In the dark- 
neſs of the night, four hundred Romans entered the aqueduct, raiſed 
themſelves by a rope, which they faſtened to an olive tree, into the 
houſe or garden of a ſolitary matron, ſounded their trumpets, ſurpriſed 
the centinels, and gave admittance to their companions, who on all 
hdes ſcaled the walls, and burſt open the gates of the city. Every 
crime which is puniſhed by ſocial juſtice, was practiſed as the rights 
of war ; the Huns were diſtinguiſhed by cruelty and facrilege, and 


67 This meaſure was taken by Roger I. pol. I. i. p- 47.), and contains more inhabit- 
is, after the conqueſt of Naples (A. P. 1139), ants (350,000) in a given ſpace, than any 
| which he made the capital of his new king- other ſpot in the known world. | 
dom (Giannone, Iftoria Civile, tom. ii, © Not geometrical, but common, paces 
P+ 169.). That city, the third in Chriſtian or ſteps, of 22 French inches (d'Anville, Me- 
Europe, is now at leaſt twelve miles in cir- ſures Itineraires, p. 7, 8.) ; the 2363 do not 
cumference (Jul. Cæſar. Capaccii Hiſt, Nea- make an Engliſh mile. ; 
Beliſa- 
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Belifarius alone appeared in the ſtreets and churches of Naples, to © * 
moderate the calamities which he predicted. The gold and ſilver “! . 
he repeatedly exclaimed, © are the juſt rewards of your valour. 
« But ſpare the inhabitants, they are Chriſtians, they are ſuppliants, 
te they are now your fellow-ſubjed&ts. Reſtore the children to their 
« parents, the wives to their huſbands; and ſhew them by your 
t generoſity, of what friends they have obſtinately deprived them- 
« ſelves.” The city was ſaved by the virtue and authority of its 
conqueror ©; and when the Neapolitans returned to their houſes, 
they found ſome conſolation in the fecret enjoyment of their hidden 
treaſures. 'The Barbarian garriſon enliſted in the ſervice of the em- 
peror; Apulia and Calabria, delivered from the odious preſence of 
the Goths, acknowledged his dominion ; and the tuſks of the Caly- We... 
donian boar, which were ſtill ſhewn at Beneventum, are curioufly 
- deſcribed by the hiſtorian of Beliſarius“. 
The faithful ſoldiers and citizens of Naples had expected their Vitiges, king 


a . . . . of Italy, 
deliverance from a prince, who remained the inactive and almoſt A. D. f 36, 
indifferent ſpectator of their ruin. Theodatus ſecured his perſon 1 


within the walls of Rome, while his cavalry advanced forty miles 
on the Appian way, and encamped in the Pomptine marſhes; which, 
by a canal of nineteen miles in length, had been recently drained 
and converted into excellent paſtures”. But the principal forces of 
the Goths were diſperſed in Dalmatia, Venetia, and Gaul; and the 


69 Beliſarius was reproved by Pope Sylve- 
rius for the maſſacre. He repeopled Naples, 
and imported colonies of African captives 
into Sicily, Calabria, and Apulia (Hiſt, 
Miſcell. I. xvi, in Muratori, tom. i. p. 106, 
IO7.). 

7* Beneventum was built by Diomede, the 
nephewof Meleager (Cluver, tom. il. p. 1195, 
1196.).* The: Calydonian hunt is a picture of 
ſavage life (Ovid, Metamorph. I. viii.). Thirty 
or forty heroes were leagued againſt a hog ; 


10 


the brutes (not the hog) quarrelled with a 
lady for the head. 

7: The Decennovium is ſtrangely confound- 
ed by Cluvetius (tom. ii. p. 1007.) with the 
river Ufens. It was in truth a canal of nine- 
teen miles, from Forum Appii to Terracina, 


on which Horace embarked in the night. The 


Decennovium which is mentioned by Lucan, 
Dion Caſſius, and Caſſiodorius, has been 
ſueceſſively ruined, reſtored, and obliterated 


(4'Anville, Analyſe de Vtalie, p. 185, &c.). 
: feeble 
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G HA P. feeble mind of their king was confounded by the unſucceſsful event 
— of a divination, which ſeemed to preſage the downfal of his em- 
pire . The moſt abject ſlaves have arraigned the guilt or weakneſs 

of an unfortunate maſter. The character of Theodatus was rigor- 

| ouſly ſcrutinized by a free and idle camp of Barbarians, conſcious 
of their privilege and power : he was declared unworthy of his 

race, his nation, and his throne ; and their general Vitiges, whoſe 
valour had been fignalized in the Ulyrian war, was raiſed with una- 

nimous applauſe on the bucklers of his companions. 'On the firſt 

rumour, the abdicated monarch fled from the Juſtice of his country ; 

but he was purſued by private revenge. A Goth whom he had in- 

jured in his love, overtook Theodatus on the Flaminian way, and 

regardleſs of his unmanly cries, ſlaughtered him, as he lay proftrate 

on the ground, like a victim (fays the hiſtorian) at the foot of the 

altar. 'The choice of the people is the beſt and pureſt title to reign 

over them : yet ſuch is the prejudice of every age, that Vitiges im- 

patiently wiſhed to return to Ravenna, where he might ſeize, with 

the reluctant hand of the daughter of Amalaſontha, ſome faint 

ſhadow of hereditary right. A national council was immediately 

held, and the new monarch reconciled the impatient ſpirit of the 

Barbarians, to a meaſure of diſgrace, which the miſconduct of his 

predeceſſor rendered wiſe and indiſpenſable. The Goths conſented 

to retreat in the preſence of a victorious enemy ; to delay till the 

next ſpring the operations of offenſive war; to ſummon their ſcat- 

tered forces; to relinquiſh their diſtant poſſeſſions, and to truſt even 

Rome itſelf to the faith of its inhabitants. Leuderis, an aged war- 

rior, was left in the capital with four thouſand ſoldiers ; a feeble 


72 A Jew gratified his contempt and hatred the firſt, almoſt all were found dead—almoſt 
for all the Chriſtians, by incloſing three bands, all of the ſecond were alive—of the third, 
each of ten hogs, and diſcriminated by the half died, and the reſt loſt their briſtles. No 
names of Goths, Greeks, and Romans, Of unſuitable emblem of the event. 


garriſon, 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


earriſon, which might have ſeconded. the zeal, though it was incapable 


of oppoſing the wiſhes, of the Romans. But a momentary enthuſiaſm 


of religion and patriotiſm was kindled in their minds. They furi- 
ouſly exclaimed, that the apoſtolic throne ſhould no longer be pro- 
faned by the triumph or toleration of Arianiſm ; that the tombs of 
the Czfars ſhould no longer be trampled by the ſavages of the 
north; and without reflecting, that Italy muſt fink into a province 
of Conſtantinople, they fondly hailed the reſtoration of a Roman 


emperor as a new æra of freedom and proſperity, The deputies of 


the pope and clergy, of the ſenate and people, invited the lieutenant 
of Juſtinian to accept their voluntary allegiance, and to enter the 


city, whoſe gates would be thrown open for his reception. As ſoon as 


Belifarius had fortified his new conqueſts, Naples and Cumæ, he ad- 
vanced about twenty miles to the banks of the Vulturnus, contem- 
plated the decayed grandeur of Capua, and halted at the ſeparation 
of the Latin and Appian ways. The work of the cenſor, after the 
inceſſant uſe of nine centuries, {till preſerved its primæval beauty, and 


not a flaw could be diſcovered in the large poliſhed ſtones, of which 


that ſolid, though narrow road, was ſo firmly compacted **, Beli- 
ſarius, however, preferred the Latin way, which, at a diſtance. 
from the ſea and the marſhes, ſkirted in a ſpace of one hundred 
and twenty miles along the foot of the mountains. His enemies 
had diſappeared ; when he made his entrance through the Aſinarian 
gate, the garriſon departed without moleſtation along the Flaminian 


way; and the city, after ſixty years ſervitude, was delivered from 


the yoke of the Barbarians. Leuderis alone, from a motive of pride 
or diſcontent, refuſed to accompany the fugitives ; and the Gothic 


73 Bergier (litt. des Grands Chemins des d' Anville (Analyſe de VItalie, p. re } 
Romains, tom. i. p. 221—228. 440—444.) defines the geographical line. | 
examines the ſtructure and materials, while 
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„XII. 
— 
Siege of 
Rome by the 
Goths, 
A.D. 537 
March. : 


chief himſelf a trophy of the victory, was ſent with the keys « 
Rome, to the throne of the emperor Juſtinian**, 


by 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


The firſt days, which (coincided with the old Saturnalia, were de- 
voted to mutual congratulation and the public joy: and the Catholics 
prepared to celebrate, without a rival, the approaching feſtival of the 
nativity of Chriſt, In the familiar converſation of an hero, the 
Romans acquired ſome notion of the virtues which hiſtory aſcribed 
to their anceſtors ; they were edified by the apparent reſpe& of Be- 
lifarius for the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, and his rigid diſcipline fecured 
in the midſt of war the bleſſings of tranquillity and juſtice. 
They applauded the rapid ſucceſs of his arms, which over-ran the 
adjacent country, as far as Narni, Peruſia, and Spoleto; but they 
trembled, the ſenate, the clergy, and the unwarlike people,” as ſoon 
as they underſtood, that he had reſolved, and would ſpeedily be re- 
duced, to ſuſtain a ſiege againſt the powers of the Gothic monarchy. 
The deſigns of Vitiges were executed, during the winter ſeaſon, 
with diligence and effect. From their ruſtic habitations, from their 
diſtant garriſons, the Goths aſſembled at Ravenna for the defence 
of their country; and ſuch were their numbers, that after an army 
had been detached for the relief of Dalmatia, one hundred and fifty 
thouſand fighting men marched under the royal ſtandard. Accord- 
ing to the degrees of rank or merit, the Gothic king diſtributed arms 
and. horſes, rich gifts, and liberal promiſes : he moved along the 
Flaminian way, declined the uſeleſs ſieges of Peruſia and Spoleto, 
reſpected the impregnable rock of Narni, and arrived within two 
miles of Rome at the foot of the Milvian bridge. The narrow paſ- 

74 Of the firſt recovery of Rome, the year the day (the zenith) may be admitted on the 
{536) is certain, from the ſeries of events, ſlightevidence of Nicephorus Calliſtus (I. xvii. 
rather than from the corrupt, or interpolated, c. 13.). For this accurate chronology, we 


text of Procopius: the month (December) is are indebted to the diligence and judgment of 
aſcertained by Evagrius (I. iv. c. 19.); and Pagi (tom. ii. p. 559, 560.). | 


ſage 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


fins was fortified with a tower, and Beliſarius had computed the 
value of the twenty days, which muſt be loſt in the conſtruction 


of another bridge. But the conſternation of the ſoldiers of the 


tower, who either fled or deſerted, diſappointed his hopes, and be- 
trayed his perſon into the moſt imminent danger. At the head of 
one thouſand horſe, the Roman general ſallied from the Flaminian 


gate to mark the ground of an advantageous poſition, and to ſurvey 


the camp of the Barbarians; but while he ſtill believed them on 
the other ſide of the Tyber, he was ſuddenly encompaſſed and aſ- 


ſaulted by their innumerable ſquadrons. The fate of Italy depended 


on his life; and the deſerters pointed to the conſpicuous horſe, a 
bay *, with a white face, which he rode on that memorable day. 
« Aim at 'the bay horſe,” was the univerſal cry. Every bow was 
bent, every Javelin was directed againſt that fatal object, and the 
command was repeated and obeyed by thouſands who were igno- 
rant of its real motive. 'The bolder Barbarians advanced to the more 
honourable combat of ſwords and ſpears; and the praiſe of an enemy 
has graced the fall of Viſandus, the ſtandard-bearer '*, who main- 
tained his foremoſt ſtation, till he was pierced with thirteen wounds, 
perhaps by the hand of Beliſarius himſelf. The Roman general 
was ftrong, active, and dextrous : on every fide he diſcharged his 
weighty and mortal ſtrokes : his faithful guards imitated his valour, 
and defended his perſon ; and the Goths, after the loſs of a thouſand 
men, fled before the arms of an hero. They were raſhly purſued 
to their camp; and the Romans, oppreſſed by multitudes, made a 


75 An horſe of a bay or red colour was * I interpret Banda pio, not as a proper 
ſtyled pax; by the Greeks, balan by the Bar- name, but an office, ſtandard-bearer, from 


barians, and ſpadix by the Romans, Honefti &andurm ( vexillum), a Barbaric word adopted 


ſpadices, ſays Virgil (Georgic. I. iii. 72. with by the Greeks and Romans (Paul Diacon. 
the Obſervations of Martin and Heyne). I. i. c. 20. p. 760. Grot. Nomina Gothica, 
Traci Or Bao, ſigniſies a branch of the palm- p. 575 Ducange, Gloſl. Latin. tom. i. 
tree, whoſe name, owt, is ſynonymous to p. 539, 540.) 

red (Aulus Gellius, ii. 26.). 
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178 | THE DECLINE AND FALL. 
C 1 P. gradual, and at length a precipitate retreat to the gates of the city: 


dae gates were ſhut againſt the fugitives ; and the public terror was 
encreaſed, by the report, that Beliſarius was ſlain. His countenance: 
was indeed. dishgured by ſweat, duſt, and blood; his voice was 
hoarſe, his ſtrength was almoſt exhauſted ; but his. unconquerable- 
ſpirit ſtill remained; he imparted that fpirit to his deſponding com- 
panions ; and their laſt deſperate charge was felt by the flying Bar- 
| barians, as if a new army, vigorous and entire, had been poured 
de from the eity. The Flaminian gate was thrown open to a real 
triumph; but 'it was not before Beliſarius had viſited every poſt, 
and provided for the- public ſafety, that he could be perſuaded by 
his wife and friends, to taſte the needful. refreſhments of food and 
fleep. In the more improved ſtate of the art of war, a general is: 
feldom required, or even permitted to diſplay: the perſonal proweſs 
of a ſoldier ; and the example of Beliſarius may be added to the rare 
examples of Henry IV. of Pyrrhus, and of Alexander. 


His defence After this firſt and unſucceſsful trial of their enemies, the whole 
PO army of the-Goths paſſed the Tyber, and formed the ſiege of the 
city, which. continued above a year, till their final departure. What- 
ever fancy may conceive, the ſevere compaſs of the geographer de- 
fines the circumference of Rome within a line of twelve miles and: 
three hundred and forty-five paces ; and that circumference, except 
in the Vatican, has invariably been the ſame from the triumph of 
Aurelian, to the peaceful but obſcure reign of the modern. popes”. 
But in the day of her greatneſs, the ſpace within her walls was: 
crowded with habitations. and inhabitants; and the populous. 


77 M. d'Anville has given, in the Me- proved his knowledge; and, inſtead of Roſſi's 
moires of the Academy for the year 1756 topography, he uſed the new and excellent- 
(tom. xxx. p. 198—236.), a plan of Rome map of. Nolli. Pliny's old meaſure of xiii 
on a ſmaller ſcale, but far more accurate muſt be reduced to vii miles. It is eaſier to. 
than that which he had delineated in 1738 alter a text, than to remove hills or buildings. 
for Rollin's hiſtory, Experience had im- | | 

ſuburbs. 
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ſuburbs that firetched along the public roads, were darted like ſo C 
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many rays from one common centre. Adverſity ſwept away theſe — 


extraneous ornaments, and left naked and deſolate, a conſiderable 
part even of the ſeven hills. Yet Rome, in its preſent ſtate, could 
ſend into the field above thirty thouſand males of a military age; 
and, notwithſtanding the want of diſcipline and exerciſe, the far 
greater part, enured to the hardſhips of poverty, might be capable of 
bearing arms for the defence of their country and religion. The 
prudence of Beliſarius did not neglect this important reſource. His 
ſoldiers were relieved by the zeal and diligence of the people, who 
watched while hey ſlept, and laboured while they repoſed : he ac- 
cepted the voluntary ſervice of the braveſt and moſt indigent of the 
Roman youth; and the companies of townſmen ſometimes repre- 
ſented, in a vacant poſt, the preſence of the troops which had been 
drawn away to more effential duties. But his juſt confidence was 
placed in the veterans who had fought under his banner in the 
Perſian and African wars; and although that gallant band was re- 
duced to five thouſand men, he undertook, with ſuch contemptible 
numbers, to defend a circle of twelve miles, againſt an army of one 
hundred and fifty thouſand Barbarians. In the walls of Rome, 
which Beliſarius conſtructed or reſtored, the materials of ancient 
architecture may be diſcerned”; and the whole fortification was 
completed, except in a chaſm ſtill extant between the Pincian and 
Flaminian gates, which the prejudices of the Goths and Romans 
left under the effectual guard of St. Peter the apoſtle”. The battle- 
ments or baſtions were ſhaped in ſharp angles; a ditch, broad and 


 7® Ia the year 1709, Labat (Voyages en Antica, I. i. c. viii. p. 31.) could diſtinguiſh 
Italie, tom. iii. p. 218.) reckoned 138,568 me tamoſtunrie opere di Beliſario. 


Chriſtian ſouls, beſides 8 or 10,000 Jews— ? The fiſſure and leaning in the upper part 
without ſouls ?—In the year 1763, the num- of 7 wall, which Procopius obſerved (Goth. 
ders exceeded 160,000 I. i. c. 13.), is Viſible to the preſent hour (Do- 


79 The accurate eye of Nardini (Roma nat. Roma Vetus, I. i. c. 17. p. 53, 54.) 
A a 2 dee 
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5 12 P. deep, protected the foot of the rampart ; and the archers on the 


. — rampart were aſſiſted by military engines; the baliſta, a powerful 


croſs-bow, which darted ſhort but maſſy arrows; the ozagr:, or wild 
aſſes, which, on the principle of a fling, threw ſtones. and bullets of 
an enormous ſize. A chain was drawn acroſs the Tyber; the 
archgs of the aqueducts were made impervious, and the mole or 
ſepulchre of Hadrian was converted, for the firſt time, to the uſes: 
of a citadel. That venerable ſtructure which contained the aſhes. 
of the Antonines, was a circular turret riſing from a quadrangular 
baſis : it was covered with the white marble of Paros, and decorated 
by the ſtatues of gods and heroes; and the lover of the arts muſt 
read with a ſigh, that the works of Praxiteles or Lyſippus were torn. 
from their lofty pedeſtals, and hurled into the ditch on the heads of 
the beſiegers. To each of his lieutenants, Beliſarius aſſigned the 
defence of a gate, with the wiſe and peremptory inſtruction, that, 
whatever might be the alarm, they ſhould ſteadily adhere to their 
reſpective poſts, and truſt their general for the ſafety of Rome. The 
formidable hoſt of the Goths was infuffticient to embrace the ample 
meaſure of the city : of the fourteen gates, ſeven only were inveſted 
from the Præneſtine to the Flaminian way; and Vitiges divided his 
troops into ſix camps, each of which was fortified with a ditch and 
rampart. On the Tuſcan fide of the river, a ſeventh encampment 


"4+ ELIF bib * 2 

*: Lipſius (Opp. tom. iii. Poliorcet. I. iii.) « Ne Beh. On Nolli's great plan, the ſides 
was ignorant of this clear and conſpicuous meaſure 260 Engliſh feet. 
paſſage of Procopius (Goth. I. i. c. 21.). ©*3 Praxiteles excelled in Fauns, and that 
The engine was named o&ypo;, the wild aſs, of Athens was his own maſter-piece. Rome 


a calcitrando (Hen. Steph. Theſaur. Linguz 
Græc. tom. ii. P- 1340, 1341+ tom. iii. p. 877. ). 


| I have ſeen an ingenious model, contrived and 


executed by general Melville, which imitates 
or ſurpaſſes the art of antiquity. 

82 The deſcription of this mauſoleum, or 
mole, in Procopius (l. i. c. 25.), is the firſt 


and beſt, The height above the walls ox:% 


now contains above thirty of the ſame cha- 
rater. When the ditch of St. Angelo was 
cleanſed under Urban VIII. the workmen 
found the ſleeping Faun of the Barberini pa- 
lace; but a leg, a thigh, and the right arm, 
had been broken from that beautiful ſtatue 
(Winckelman, Hiſt. de Art, tom. ii. p. 52, 
53. tom. ui. P · 265.) 51 


Was 
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was formed in the field or circus of the Vatican, for the 1 important 
purpoſe of commanding the Milvian bridge and the courſe of the 
Tyber; but they approached with devotion the adjacent church of 
St. Peter; and the threſhold of the holy apoſtles was reſpected 
during the ſiege by a Chriſtian enemy. In the ages of victory, as 
often ' as the ſenate decreed ſome diſtant conqueſt, the conſul de- 
nounced- hoſtilities,” by unbarring, in ſolemn pomp, the gates of the 
temple of Janus. Domeſtic war now rendered the admonition 
ſuperfluous, and the ceremony was ſuperſeded. by the eſtabliſhment 
of a new religion. But the-brazen.temple of Janus was left ſtanding 
in the forum ; of a ſize ſufficient only to contain the ſtatue of the 
god, five cubits in height, of a human form, but with two faces, 
directed to the eaſt and weſt. The double gates were likewiſe of 
braſs; and a fruitleſs effort to turn them on their ruſty hinges, re- 
vealed the ſcandalous ſecret, that ſome Romans were ſtill attached 
to the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors. 


Eighteen days were employed by the e to provide all the 
inſtruments of attack which antiquity had invented. Faſcines were 
prepared to fill the ditches, ſcaling-ladders to aſcend the walls. The 
largeſt trees of the foreſt ſupplied the timbers of four battering- 

rams; their heads were armed with iron; they were ſuſpended by 
' ropes, and each of them was worked by the labour of fifty men. 
The lofty wooden turrets moved on. wheels or rollers, and formed a 
ſpacious platform of the level of the rampart. On the morning of 


CHAP. 


XLI. 


N iq - 


þ 


Repulſes a 
general aſ- 
ſault of the 
Goths. 


the nineteenth day, a general attack was made from the Præneſtine 


gate to the Vatican : ſeven Gothic columns, with their military en- 
gines, advanced to the aſſault; and the Romans who lined the ram- 


105 Procopius has given the beſt deſcription Romulus and Numa (Nardini, p. 13. 256. 
of the temple of Janus, a national deity of 329.) . Virgil has deſcribed the ancient rite, 
Latium (Heyne, Excurſ. v. ad 1. vii. ZEneid). like a poet and an antiquarian. 

It was once a gate in the primitive city of 
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C.H A P. parts, liſtened with doubt and anxiety to the cheerful affurances' of 


XLI. 


—— deeir commander. As ſoon as the enemy approached the ditch, 


Beliſarius himſelf drew the firſt arrow; and ſuch was his ſtrength 


and dexterity, that he transfixed the foremoſt of the Barbarian 
leaders. A ſhout of applauſe and victory was re-echced along the 
wall. He drew a ſecond arrow, and the ſtroke was followed with 


the ſame ſucceſs and the ſame acclamation. The Roman general 


then gave the word, that the archers ſhould aim at the teams of 
oxen; they were inſtantly covered with mortal wounds; the towers 
which they drew, remained uſeleſs and immovable, and a — 
moment diſconcerted the laborious projects of the king of the Goths. 
After this diſappointment, Vitiges ſtill continued, or feigned to con- 
tinue, the aſſault of the Salarian gate, that he might divert the at- 
tention of his adverſary, while his principal forces more ſtrenuouſly 
attacked the Præneſtine gate and the ſepulchre of Hadrian, at the 
diſtance of three miles from each other. Near the former, the 
double walls of the Vivarium * were low or broken; ; the fortifica- 
tions of the latter were feebly guarded: the vigour of the Goths 
was excited by the hope of victory and ſpoil; and if a ſingle poſt 
had given way, the Romans, and Rome itſelf, were irrecoverably 
loſt. This perilous day was the moſt glorious in the life of Beli- 
ſarius. Amidſt tumult and diſmay, the whole plan of the attack 
and defence was diſtinctly preſent to his mind; he obſerved the 
changes of each inſtant, weighed every poflible advantage, tranſport- 
ed his perſon to the ſcenes of danger, and communicated his ſpirit 
in calm and deciſive orders. The conteſt was fiercely maintained 
from the morning to the evening; the Goths were repulſed on all 


tides, and each Roman might boaſt, that he had vanquiſhed thirty 


& J;jvarium was an angle in the new wall (I. iv. c. 2. p. 159, 160.) and Nolli's great 
incloſed for wild beaſts (Procopius, Goth. 1.i. plan of Rome. 
c. 23.). The ſpot is till viſible in Nardini 


Barba- 
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Barbarians, if the ſtrange diſproportion of numbers were not coun- 


terbalanced by the merit of one man. Thirty thouſand Goths, ac- 


cording to the confeſſion of their own chiefs, periſhed in this bloody 
action; and the multitude of the wounded was equal to that of the 
flain. When they advanced to the aſſault, their cloſe diſorder ſuf- 
fered not a javelin to fall without effect; and as they retired, the 
populace. of the city joined the purſuit, and ſlaughtered, with im- 
punity, the backs of their flying enemies. Beliſarius inſtantly ſallied 
from the gates; and while the ſoldiers chaunted his name and vic- 
tory, the hoſtile: engines of war were reduced to aſhes. Such was 
the loſs and conſternation of the Goths, that, from this day, the ſiege 
of Rome degenerated into a tedious and indolent blockade ; and 
they were inceſſantly haraſſed by the Roman general, who, in fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes, deſtroyed above five thouſand of their braveſt 
troops. Their cavalry was unpractiſed in the uſe of the bow; their 


archers ſerved on foot; and this divided force was incapable of 


contending with their adverſaries, whoſe lances and arrows, at a diſ- 


tance, or at hand, were alike formidable. The conſummate ſkill of 


Beliſarius embraced the favourable opportunities; and as he choſe 
the ground and the moment, as he preſſed the charge or ſounded 
the retreat", the ſquadrons which he detached, were ſeldom unſuc- 
ceſsful, Theſe partial advantages. diffuſed an impatient ardour 
among the ſoldiers and people, who began to f:el the hardſhips of 
a ſiege, and to diſregard the dangers of a general engagement. 
Each plebeian conceived himſelf to be an hero, and the infantry, 
who, ſince the decay of diſcipline, were rejected from the line of 


battle, aſpired to the ancient honours of the Roman legion. Beli- 


*5 For the Roman trumpet and its various by the horſe-trumpet of ſolid braſs, and the 


notes, conſult Lipſius, de Militia Romana retreat by tlie fcor-trumpet of leather and 
(Opp. tom. iii. I. iv. Dialog. x. p. 125— light wood, was recommended by Procopius, 
129.). A mode of diſtinguiſhing the charge and adopted by Beliſarius (Goth. I. ii. c. 23.). 


6 ſarius 


e HAF. 
XLI. 
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His ſallies. 
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© H AP. ſarius praiſed the ſpirit of his troops, condemned their preſumption, 
XLI. * 9 — 
e — yielded to their clamours, and prepared the remedies of a defeat, the 


Diſtreſs of 
the city. 


poſſibility of which he alone had courage to ſuſpect. In the quarter 
of the Vatican, the Romans prevailed; and if the irreparable mo- 
ments had not been waſted in the pillage of the camp, they might 
have occupied the Milvian bridge, and charged in the rear of the 
Gothic hoſt. On the other fide of the Tyber, Beliſarius advanced 
from the Pincian and Salarian gates. But his army, four thouſand 
ſoldiers perhaps, was loſt in a ſpacious plain; they were encom- 
paſſed and oppreſſed by freſh multitudes, who continually relieved 
the broken ranks of the Barbarians. The valiant leaders of the in- 
fantry were unſkilled to conquer; they died: the retreat (an haſty 
retreat) was covered by the prudence of the general, and the victors 
ſtarted back with affright from the formidable aſpect of an armed 
rampart. The reputation of Beliſarius was unſullied by a defeat; 


and the vain confidence of the Goths was not leſs ſerviceable to his 


deſigns, than the repentance and modeſty of the Roman troops. 


From the moment that Beliſarius had determined to ſuſtain a ſiege, 
his aſſiduous care provided Rome againſt the danger of famine, 
more dreadful than the Gothic arms. An extraordinary ſupply of 
corn was imported from Sicily: the harveſts of Campania and Tuſ- 
cany were forcibly ſwept for the uſe of the city; and the rights of 
private property were infringed by the ſtrong plea of the public 
ſafety. It might eaſily be foreſeen that the enemy would intercept 
the aqueducts; and the ceſſation of the water-mills was the firſt in- 
convenience, which was ſpeedily removed by mooring large veſſels, 
and fixing mill-ſtones, in the current of the river. The ſtream was 


ſoon embarraſſed by the trunks of trees, and polluted with dead 


bodies; yet ſo effectual were the precautions of the Roman general, 
that the waters of the Tyber ſtill continued to give motion to the 


2 mills 
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mills and drink to the inhabitants: the more diſtant quarters were C 2 P. 


ſupplied from domeſtic wells; and a beſieged city might ſuppor t,... 
without impatience, the privation of her public baths. A large por- | 
tion of Rome, from the Præneſtine gate to the church of St. Paul, 
was never inveſted by the Goths ; their excurſions were reſtrained 
by the activity of the Mooriſh troops: the navigation of the Tyber, 
and the Latin, Appian, and Oſtian ways, were left free and un- 
moleſted for the introduction of corn and cattle, or the retreat of the 
inhabitants, who ſought a refuge in Campania or Sicily. - Anxious 
to relieve himſelf from an uſeleſs and devouring multitude, Be- 
liſarius iſſued his peremptory orders for the inſtant departure of the 
women, the children, and ſlaves; required his foldiers to diſmiſs 
their male and female attendants, - and regulated their allowance, 
that one moiety ſhould be given in proviſions, and the other in 
money. His foreſight was juſtified by the encreaſe of the public 
diſtreſs, as ſoon as the Goths had occupied two important poſts in 
the "neighbourhood of Rome. By the loſs of the port, or as it is 
now called, the city of Porto, he was deprived of the country on the 
right of the Tyber, and the beſt communication with the ſea; and 
he reflected with grief and anger, that three hundred men, could he 
have ſpared ſuch a feeble band, might have defended its impregnable 
works. Seven miles from the capital, between the Appian and the 
Latin ways, two principal aqueducts croſſing, and again croſſing 
each other, incloſed within their ſolid and lofty arches a fortified 
fſpace®, where Vitiges eſtabliſhed a camp of ſeven thouſand Goths 
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7 Procopius (Goth. 1, ii. c. 3.) has forgot 
to name theſe aqueducts; nor can ſuch a 
double interſection, at ſuch a diſtance from 
Rome, be clearly aſcertained from the writ- 
ings of Frontinus Fabretti and Eſchinard, de 
Aquis and de Agro Romano, or from the lo- 
cal maps of Lameti and Cingolani. Seven 


Vor. IV. 


or eight miles from. the city (50 ſtadia), on 
the road to Albano, between the Latin and 
Appian ways, I diſcern the remains of an 
aqueduct (probably the Septimian), a ſeries 
(630 paces) of arches twenty-five feet high 
(une ronyar) 
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to intercept the convoys of Sicily and Campania. The granaries of 
Rome were infenfibly exhauſted, the adjacent country had been 
waſted with. fire and ſword ; ſuch ſcanty ſupplies as might yet be 
obtained by haſty excurſions, were the reward -of valour, and the 
purchaſe of wealth: the forage of the horſes, and the bread of the 
foldiers, never failed; but in the laſt months of the ſiege, the people 
was expoſed to the miſeries of ſcarcity, unwholeſome food”, and 
contagious diſorders. Beliſarius ſaw and pitied their ſufferings ; 
but. he had foreſeen, and he watched the decay of their loyalty, and 
the progreſs of their diſcontent. Adverſity had awakened the Ro- 
mans from the dreams of grandeur and freedom, and taught them 
the humiliating leſſon, that it was of ſmall moment to their real 
happineſs, whether the name of their maſter was derived from the 
Gothic or the Latin language. The lieutenant of Juſtinian liſtened to- 
their Juſt complaints, but he rejected with diſdain the idea of flight 
or capitulation ; repreſſed their clamorous impatience for battle 
amuſed them with the proſpe& of ſure and ſpeedy relief; and ſe- 
cured himſelf and the city from the effects of their deſpair or 
treachery. Twice in each month he changed the ſtation of the of- 
ficers to whom the cuſtody of the gates was committed : the various: 
precautions, of patrols, watch-words, lights, and muſic, were repeat- 
edly employed to diſcover whatever paſſed on the ramparts ; out- 


guards were poſted beyond the ditch, and the truſty vigilance of 


Exileof pope 
Sylverius, 
A. D. 537, 
Nov. 17. 


dogs ſupplied the more doubtful fidelity of mankind. A letter was. 
intercepted, which aſſured the king of the Goths, that the Aſinarian 
gate, adjoining to the Lateran church, ſhould be ſecretly opened to 
his troops. On the proof or ſuſpicion of treaſon, ſeveral ſenators: - 
were baniſhed, and the pope Sylverius was ſummoned to attend the- 


s They made ſauſages, frag, of mule's logna ſauſages are ſaid to be mails of aſs. 
fleſh : unwholeſome, if the animals had died fleſh (Voyages de Labat, tom. ii. p. 218.) 
of the plague, Otherwiſe the famous Boe 
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Wanne of his ſovereign, at his head-quarters in the Pincian © H 


palace. The eccleſiaſtics who followed their biſhop, were detained 
in the firſt or ſecond: apartment **, and he alone was admitted to the 
preſence of Beliſarius. The conqueror of Rome and Carthage was 
modeſtly ſeated at the feet of Antonina, who reclined on a ſtately 
couch: the general was filent, but the voice of reproach and menace 
iſſued from the mouth of his imperious wife. Accuſed by credible 
witneſſes, and the evidence of his own ſubſcription, the ſucceſſor of 
St. Peter was deſpoiled of his pontifical ornaments, clad in the mean 
habit of a monk, and: embarked, without delay, for a diſtant exile in 
the Eaſt. At the emperor's. command, the clergy of Rome pro- 
ceeded to the choice of a new biſhop ; . and after a ſolemn invocation 
of the Holy Ghoſt, elected the deacon Vigilius, who had purchaſed 
the papal throne by a bribe of two hundred pounds of gold. 'The 
profit, and conſequently the guilt of this ſimony, was imputed to 
Belifarius : but the hero obeyed the orders of his wife ; Antonina 

ſerved the paſſions of the empreſs; and Theodora laviſhed her trea- 
ſures, in the vain hope of obtaining a pontiff hoſtile or indifferent to 
the council of Chalcedon“ . 


The epiſtle of Beliſarius to the emperor announced his victory, 
his danger, and his reſolution. 
„ we have entered the dominions of the Goths, and reduced to 


* According to your commands, 


3 The name of the palace, the hill, and 
the adjoining gate, were all derived from the 
ſenator Pincius. Some recent veſtiges of 


temples and churches are now ſmoothed in 


the garden of the Minims of the Trinità del 
Monte (Nardini, I. iv. c. 7. p. 196. Eſchi- 
nard, p. 209, 210. the old plan of Buffa- 
lino, and the great plan of Nolli). Beliſarius 
had fixed his ſtation between the Pincian and 
Salerien gates (Procop. Goth. I. i. c. 15.). 
From the mention of the primum et ſe- 
NE... velum, 1 it ſhould ſeem that Beliſarius, 


Bb 2 


even in a ſiege, repreſented the emperor, and 
maintained the proud ceremonial of the By- 
zantine palace. 

9 Of this act of ſacrilege, Procopius (Goth, 
I. i. c. 25.) is a dry and reluctant witneſs. The 
narratives of Liberatus (Breviarium, c. 22.) 
and Anaſtaſius (de Vit. Pont. p. 39.) are cha- 
racteriſtic, but paſſionate. Hear the execra- 
tions. of Cardinal Baronius (A. D. 536. 
Ne 123. A. D. 538. Ne 4—20.): porten- 
tum, facinus omni execratione dignum. _ 
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Cc H 7 * 6 your obedience; Sicily, Campinia, and the city er Rome: 3 but 
dee loſs of theſe conqueſts will be more diſgraceful than their ac- 
* quiſition, was glorious. © Hitherto we have ſucceſsfully fought 

« againſt the multitudes of the Barbarians, but their multitudes may 

: «+ finally prevail. Victory is the gift of Providence, but the repu- 
tation of kings and generals depends on the ſucceſs or the failure 

of their deſigns. Permit me to ſpeak with freedom ; if you wiſh: 
: ( that we ſhould live, ſend us ſubſiſtence; if you deſire that we 
% ſhould conquer, ſend us arms, horſes, and men. The Romans 

have received us as friends and deliverers ;. but in our preſent 
diſtreſs, hey will be either betrayed by their confidence, or we 
„ ſhall be oppreſſed by 7herr - treachery and hatred. For myſelf, 

e my life is conſecrated to your ſervice: it is yours to refleft, whe- 
ther my death in this ſituation will contribute to the glory and 
« proſperity of your reign. Perhaps that reign would have been 
equally proſperous, if the peaceful maſter of the Eaſt had {abſtained. 
from the conqueſt of Africa and Italy: but as Juſtinian was ambi- 
tious of fame, he made ſome efforts, they were feeble and languid, 
to ſupport and reſcue his victorious general. A reinforcement. of 

ſixteen hundred Sclavonians and Huns was led by Martin and Va- 

lerian ; and as they had repoſed during the winter ſeaſon. in the 

harbours of Greece, the ſtrength of the men. and: horſes was not im- 

paired by the fatigues of a ſea-voyage ; and they diſtinguiſhed their 

valour in the firſt ſally againſt the beſiegers. About the time of 

the ſummer ſolſtice, Euthalius landed at Terracina with large ſums 

of money. for the payment of the troops: he cautiouſly proceeded 

along the Appian way, and this convoy entered Rome through the 

gate Capena®, while Beliſarius, on the other fide, diverted the at- 


— 


* 


* 


* 


| 9? The old Capena was removed by Aure- ſpot has been conſecrated by the Egerian grove, 
lian to, or near, the modern gate of St. Se- the memory of Numa, triumphal arches, the 
baſtian (ſee Nolli's plan), That memorable ſepulchres of the Scipio, Metelli, &c, 
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tention of the Goths by a vigorous and ſucceſsful Mirmilſh, Theſe C H AP: 
feaſonable aids, the uſe and reputation of which were dextrouſly — 


managed by the Roman general, revived the courage, or at leaſt 
the hopes of the ſoldiers and people. The hiſtorian Procopius was 
diſpatched with an important commiſſion, to collect the troops and 
proviſions which Campania could furniſh, or Conſtantinople had 
ſent ;. and the ſecretary of Beliſarius was ſoon followed by Antonina 
herſelf**, who boldly traverſed the poſts of the enemy, and returned 
with the Oriental ſuccours to the relief of her huſband and the be- 
fieged city. A fleet of three thouſand Iſaurians caſt anchor in the 
bay of Naples, and afterwards at Oſtia. Above two thouſand horſe, 
of whom a part were Thracians, landed at Tarentum ; and, after 
the junction of five hundred ſoldiers of Campania, and a train of 
waggons laden with wine and flour, they directed their march on 


the Appian way, from Capua to the neighbourhood of Rome. The 


forces that arrived by land and ſea, were united at the mouth of the 
Tyber. Antonina convened a council of war: it was reſolved to 
furmount, with ſails and oars, the adverſe ſtream of the river: and 
the Goths were apprehenſive of diſturbing, by any raſh hoſtilities, 
the negociation to which Belifarius had craftily liſtened. They credu- 
louſly believed, that they ſaw no more than the vanguard of a fleet and 
army, which already covered the Ionian fea and the plains of Cam- 
pania; and the illuſion was ſupported by the haughty language of 
the Roman general, when he gave audience to the ambaſſadors of 
Vitiges. After a ſpecious diſeourſe to vindicate the juſtice of his 
eauſe, they declared, that, for the ſake of peace, they were diſ- 
poſed to renounce the poſſeſſion of Sicily.“ The emperor is not 


« Jeſs generous,” replied his lieutenant, with a diſdainful ſmile, 


9 The expreſſion of Procopius has an in- Greene xapacoxtt (Goth. I. ii. c. 4.). Yet 
vidious caſt—Tvy 1 ix T8 agads; T1 {10 ove he 1s EY of a woman. 
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; C y 5 P. 4 in return for a gift which you no longer poſſeſs; ; he oiaſents you 


Beli ſarius re- 
covers many 
cities of Italy, 


„ with an ancient province of the empire; he reſigns to the Goths 


« the ſovereignty of the Britiſh iſland,” Beliſarius rejected with 
equal firmneſs and contempt, the offer of a tribute; but he allowed 
the Gothic ambaſſadors to ſeek their fate from the mouth of Juſti- 
nian himſelf; and conſented, with feeming reluctance, to a. truce of 
three months, from the winter ſolſtice to the equinox of ſpring. 
Prudence might not ſafely truſt either the oaths or hoſtages of the 
Barbarians, but the conſcious ſuperiority of the Roman chief was 
expreſſed in the diſtribution of his troops. As ſoon as fear or 
hunger compelled the Goths to evacuate Alba, Porto, and Centum- 
cellz, their place was inſtantly ſupplied ; the garriſons. of Narni, 
Spoleto, and Peruſia, were reinforced, and the. ſeven camps of the 
beſiegers were gradually encompaſſed with the calamities of a ſiege. 
The prayers and pilgrimage of Datius, biſhop of Milan, were not 
without effect; and he obtained one thouſand Thracians and Iſau- 
rians, to aſſiſt the revolt of Liguria againſt her Arian tyrant. At 
the ſame time, John the Sanguinary**, the nephew of Vitalian, was 
detached with two thouſand choſen horſe, firſt to Alba on the Fucine 
lake, and afterwards to the frontiers of Picenum on the Hadriatic 
ſea, © In that province,” ſaid Beliſarius, © the Goths have de- 
“ poſited their families and treaſures, without a guard or the ſuſpi- 
* cion of danger. Doubtleſs, they will violate the truce : let them 
« feel your preſence, before they hear of your motions. Spare the 
“ Italians ; ſuffer not any fortified places to remain hoſtile in your 
rear ; and faithfully reſerve the ſpoil for an equal and common 
partition, It would not be reaſonable,” he added with a laugh, 
that whilſt we are toiling to the deſtruction of the Hong, our 
&* more fortunate brethren ſhould rifle and enjoy the honey.” 


* 
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oY Anaftaivs (p. 40.) has preſerved this epithet of Sanguinarius, which might do ho- 
nour to a ty ger. 
6 The 
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The whole nation of the Oſtrogoths had been aſſembled for the C 1 Ta P. 
attack, and was almoſt entirely conſumed in the ſiege, of Rome. If ——— 
any credit be due to an intelligent ſpectator, one-third at leaſt of 17 1 . 
their enormous hoſt was deſtroyed, in frequent and bloody combats 4, . 
under the walls of the city. The bad fame and pernicious qualities March. 
of the ſummer air, might already be imputed to the decay of agri- 
culture and population; and the evils of famine and peſtilence were 
aggravated by their own licentiouſneſs, and the unfriendly diſpoſi- 
tion of the country. While Vitiges ſtruggled with his fortune; 
while he heſitated between ſhame and ruin; his retreat was haſtened 
by domeſtic alarms. The king of the Goths was informed by 
trembling meſſengers, that John the Sanguinary ſpread the devaſta- 
tions of war from the Appenine to the Hadriatic; that the rich 
ſpoils and innumerable captives of Picenum were lodged in the 
fortifications of Rimini; and that this formidable chief had defeated 
his uncle, inſulted his capital, and ſeduced, by ſecret correſpond- 
ence, the fidelity of his wife, the imperious daughter of Amala- 
ſontha. Yet, before he retired, Vitiges made a laſt effort, either 
to ſtorm or to ſurpriſe the city. A ſecret paſſage was diſcovered in 
one of the aqueducts; two citizens of the Vatican were tempted 
by bribes to intoxicate the guards of the Aurelian gate; an attack 
was meditated on the walls beyond the Tyber, in a place which. 
was not fortified with towers; and the Barbarians advanced, with 
torches and ſcaling-ladders, to the affault of the Pincian gate. But 
every attempt was defeated by the intrepid vigilance of Beliſarius 
and his band of veterans, who, in the moſt perilous moments, did 
not regret the abſence of their companions ; and the Goths, alike 
deſtitute of hope and ſubſiſtence, clamorouſly urged their departure, 
before the truce ſhould expire, and the Roman cavalry ſhould again 
be united, One year and nine days after the commencement of 
the ſiege, an army, ſo lately ſtrong and triumphant, burnt their 
tents,, 


Loſe Rimini; 
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tents, and-tumultuouſly repaſſed the Milvian bridge. They repaſſed 


not with impunity: their thronging multitudes, oppreſſed in a nar- 
row paſſage, were driven headlong into the Tyber, by their own. 


fears and the purſuit of the enemy; and the Roman general, ſal- 
lying from the Pincian gate, inflicted a ſevere and diſgraceful wound 
on their retreat. The ſlow length of a ſickly and deſponding hoſt 


was heavily dragged along the Flaminian way; from whence the 


Barbarians were ſometimes compelled to deviate, leſt they ſhould 
encounter the hoſtile garriſons that guarded the high road to Rimini 


and Ravenna. Yet ſo powerful was this flying army, that Vitiges 
ſpared ten thouſand men for the defence of the cities which he was 


moſt ſolicitous to preſerve, and detached his nephew Uraias, with 
an adequate force, for the chaſtiſement of rebellious Milan. At the 
head of his principal army, he beſieged Rimini, only thirty-three 
miles diftant from the Gothic capital. A feeble rampart, and a 


ſhallow ditch, were maintained by the {kill and valour of John the 


Sanguinary, who ſhared the- danger and fatigue of the meaneſt 
ſoldier, and emulated, on a theatre leſs illuſtrious, the military vir- 
tues of his great commander. The towers and battering engines of 
the Barbarians were rendered uſeteſs ; their attacks were repulſed; 


and the tedious blockade, which reduced the garriſon to the laſt ex- 


tremity of hunger, afforded time for the union and march of the 
Roman forces. A fleet which had ſurpriſed Ancona, failed along 
the coaſt of the Hadriatic, to the relief of the beſieged city. The 


eunuch Narſes landed in Picenum with two thouſand Heruli and 


five thouſand of the braveſt troops of the Eaſt. The rock of the 
Appenine was forced; ten thouſand veterans moved round the foot 
of the mountains, under the command of Beliſarius himſelf ; and 
a new army, whoſe encampment. blazed with innumerable lights, 
appeared to advance along the Flaminian way. Overwhelmed with 
aſtoniſhment and deſpair, the Goths abandoned the ſiege of Rimini, 
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their tents, their ſtandards, and their leaders; and Vitiges, who 
gave Or followed the example of flight, never halted till he found 
a ſhelter within the walls and moraſſes of Ravenna. 
To theſe walls, and to ſome fortreſſes deſtitute of any mutual 
ſupport, the Gothic monarchy was now reduced. The provinces of 
Italy had embraced the party of the emperor ; and his army, gra- 
dually recruited to the number of twenty thouſand men, muſt have 
atchieved an eaſy and rapid conqueſt, if their invincible powers had 
not been weakened by the diſcord of the Roman chiefs. Before the 
end of the ſiege, an act of blood, ambiguous and indiſcreet, ſullied 
the fair fame of Beliſarius. Preſidius, a loyal Italian, as he fled 
from Ravenna to Rome, was rudely ſtopped by Conſtantine, the mi- 
litary governor of Spoleto, and deſpoiled, even in a church, of two 
daggers richly inlaid with gold and precious ſtones. As ſoon as 
the public danger had ſublided, Preſidius complained of the loſs and. 
injury : his complaint was heard, but the order of reſtitution was 
diſobeyed by the pride and avarice of the offender. Exaſperated by 
the delay, Preſidius boldly arreſted the general's horſe as he paſſed 
through the forum ; and with the ſpirit of a citizen, demanded the 
common benefit of the Roman laws. The honour of Beliſarius was 
engaged; he ſummoned a council >, claimed the obedience of his 
ſubordinate officer; and was provoked, by an inſolent reply, to call 


haſtily for the preſence of .his guards. Conſtantine, viewing their 


entrance as the ſignal of death, drew his ſword, and ruſhed on the 
general, who nimbly eluded the ſtroke, and was protected by his 
friends; while the deſperate aſſaſſin was diſarmed, dragged into a 
neighbouring chamber, and executed, or rather murdered, by the 
guards, at the arbitrary command of Beliſarius *, In this haſty act 


of 


os This tranſaQion is related in the public caution ; in the Anecdotes (c. 7.) with male- 
hiſtory (Goth. I. ii. 8.) with candour or volence or freedom; but Marcellinus, or ra- 
Vor. IV: Cc ther 
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C H A F. of violence, the guilt of Conſtantine was no longer remembered'; 
— the deſpair and death of that valiant officer were ſecretly d 


The eunuch 
Narſes. 


to the revenge of Antonina; and each of his colleagues, conſcious 
of the ſame rapine, was apprehenſive of the ſame fate. The fear of 
a common enemy ſuſpended the effects of their envy and diſcon- 
tent; but in the confidence of approaching victory, they inſtigated 
a powerful rival to oppoſe the conqueror of Rome and Africa. 
From the domeſtic ſervice of the palace, and the adminiſtration of, the 
private revenue, Narſes the eunuch was fuddenly exalted to the head 
of an army; and the ſpirit of an hero, who afterwards equalled the 
merit and glory of Beliſarius, ſerved only to perplex the operations of 
the Gothic war. To his prudent counſels, the relief of Rimini was 
aſcribed by the leaders of the diſcontented faction, who exhorted 
Narſes to afſume an independent and ſeparate command. The 
epiſtle of Juſtinian had indeed enjoined his obedience to the gene- 
ral; but the dangerous exception, © as far as may be advantageous 
“to the public ſervice,” reſerved ſome freedom of judgment to the 
diſcreet favourite, who had ſo lately departed from the ſacred and 
familiar converſation of his ſovereign. In the exerciſe of this doubt- 
ful right, the eunuch perpetually diſſented from the opinions of Be- 
lifarius ; and, after yielding with reluQtance to the ſiege of Urbino, 
he deſerted his colleague in the night, and marched away to the 
conqueſt of the Emilian province. The fierce and formidable bands 
of the Heruli were attached to the perſon of Narſes“; ten thouſand 
Romans and confederates were perſuaded to march under his ban- 


ners; every malecontent embraced the fair opportunity of revenging 


ther his continuator (in Chron.), caſts a ſhade 
of premeditated aſſaſſination over the death 
of Conſtantine. He had performed good 
ſervice at Rome and Spoleto (Procop. Goth. 
I. i. c. 7. 14.); but Alemannus confounds 
him with a Conſtantianus comes ſtabuli. 


They refuſed to ſerve after his depar- 
7 


ture; ſold their captives and cattle to the 
Goths; and ſwore never to fight againſt 
them. Procopius introduces, a curious di- 
greſſion on the manners and adventures of 
this wandering nation, a part of whom final- 
ly emigrated to Thule or Scandinavia (Goth. 


I.1 ll. C. 14. 1590. 
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his private or imaginary wrongs; and the remaining troops of Beli- C . 
ſarius were divided and diſperſed from the garriſons of Sicily to the Cs 
ſhores of the Hadriatic. His ſkill and perſeverance overcame every Firmneſs and 
obſtacle : Urbino was taken, the fieges of Fzſulz, Orvieto, and png, 
Auximum, were undertaken and vigorouſly proſecuted ; and the 

eunuch Narſes was at length recalled to the domeſtic cares of the 

palace. All diſſenſions were healed, and all oppoſition was ſubdued 

by the temperate authority of the Roman general, to whom his 
enemies could not refuſe their eſteem ; and Beliſarius inculcated the 

falutary leſſon, that the forces of the ſtate ſhould compoſe one body, 

and be animated by one ſoul. But in the interval of diſcord, the 

Goths were permitted to breathe ; an important ſeaſon was loſt, 

Milan was deſtroyed, and the northern provinces of Italy were 

afflicted by an inundation of the Franks. 

When Juſtinian firſt meditated the conqueſt of Italy, he ſent am- Tavafcn of 
baſſadors to the kings of the Franks, and adjured them, by the com- Frakes oy 
mon ties of alliance and religion, to join in the holy enterpriſe againſt * evil 
the Arians. The Goths, as their wants were more urgent, employed 
a more effectual mode of perſuaſion, and vainly ſtrove, by the gift 
of lands and money, to purchaſe the friendſhip, or at leaſt the neu- 
trality, of a light and perfidious nation“ . But the arms of Beliſa- 
rius, and the revolt of the Italians, had no ſooner ſhaken the Gothic 
monarchy, than Theodebert of Auſtraſia, the moſt powerful and 
warlike of the Merovingian kings, was perſuaded to ſuccour their 
diſtreſs by an indirect and ſeaſonable aid. Without expecting the 
conſent of their ſovereign, ten thouſand Burgundians, his recent 
ſubjects, deſcended from the Alps, and joined the troops which 


Vitiges had ſent to chaſtiſe the revolt of Milan. After an obſtinate 


97 This national reproach of perfidy (Pro- who criticiſes, as if he had not read, the 
cop. Goth. I. ii. c. 25 .) offends the ear of La Greek hiſtorian. 
Mothe le Vayer 3 viü. p. 163—165.), 
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A P. ſiege, the capital of Liguria was reduced by famine, but no capitu= 


— lation could be obtained, except for the ſafe retreat of the Roman 


Deſtruction 
of Milan. 


garriſon. Datius, the orthodox biſhop, who had ſeduced his coun- 
trymen to rebellion” and ruin, eſcaped to the luxury and honours of 
the Byzantine court“; but the clergy, perhaps the Arian clergy, 
were ſlaughtered at the foot of their own altars by the defenders of 
the Catholic faith. Three hundred thouſand males were reported 
to be flain””; the female ſex, and the more precious ſpoil, was re- 
ſigned to the Burgundians ; and the houſes, or at leaſt the walls, of 
Milan were levelled with the ground. The Goths, in their laſt 
moments, were revenged by the deſtruction of a city, ſecond only 


to Rome in ſize and opulence, in the ſplendour of its buildings, or 


the number of its inhabitants; and Beliſarius ſympathized alone in 
the fate of his deſerted and devoted friends. Encouraged by this 
ſucceſsful inroad, Theodebert himſelf, in the enſuing ſpring, in- 
vaded the plains of Italy with an army of one hundred thouſand: 
Barbarians *', The king, and ſome choſen followers, were mounted 
on horſeback, and armed with lances : the infantry, without bows: 
or ſpears, were ſatisfied with a ſhield, a ſword, and a double-edged 
battle-axe, which, in their hands, became a deadly and unerring 
weapon. Italy trembled at the march of the Franks; and both the- 


os Baronius applauds his treaſon, and juſli- 


| fies the Catholic biſhops—qui ne ſub heretico 


principe degant omnem lapidem movent an 
uſeful caution. The more rational Muratori 
(Annali d'Italia, tom. v. p. 54.) hints at the 
guilt of perjury, and blames at leaſt the in- 
trudence of Datius. | . 
99 St. Datius was more ſucceſsful againſt 
devils than againſt Barbarians. 


with a numerous retinue, and occupied at Co- 
rinth a large houſe (Baronius, A. D. $38. 
Ne 89. A. D. 539. N? 20.). 

199 Mopeds Tpaxore (compare Procopius, 
Goth. I. ii. c. 7. 21-). Yet ſuch population is 


He travelled 


incredible; and the ſecond or third city of Italy. 


need not repine if we only decimate the num- 
bers of the preſent text. Both Milan and 
Genoa revived in lefs than thirty years (Paul 
Diacon. de Geſtis Langobard, I. ii. c. 38. ), 
t Beſides Procopius, perhaps too Roman, 


. ſee the Chronicles of Marius and-Marcelli- 


nus, Jornandes (in Succeſſ. Regn. in Mura- 
tori, tom. i. p. 241.), and Gregory of Tours. 
(J. iii. e. 32. in tom. ii. of the Hiſtorians of 
France). Gregory ſuppoſes a defeat of Beli- 
ſarius, who, in Aimoin (de Geſtis Franc. I. ii. 
c. 23. in tom. ili. p. 59.), is ſlain by the 
Fran ks. 


Gothic 


1 * ' 1 
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— 


Gothic prince and the Roman general, alike ignorant of their de- CHAP. 9 
ſigns, ſolicited, with hope and terror, the friendſhip of theſe danger- e 

ous allies. Till he had ſecured the paſſage of the Po on the bridge | 'Y 
of Pavia, the grandſon of Clovis diſſembled his intentions, which he 

at length declared, by affaulting, almoſt at the ſame inſtant, the 

hoſtile camps of the Romans and Goths. Inſtead of uniting their | 

arms, they fled with equal precipitation; and the fertile, though | | | 
deſolate provinces of Liguria and Emilia, were abandoned to a li- i 
centious hoſt of Barbarians, whoſe rage was not mitigated by any 

thoughts of ſettlement or conqueſt. Among the cities which they 
ruined, Genoa, not yet conſtructed of marble, is particularly enu- 


merated : and the deaths of thouſands, according to the regular prac- 


—_—_—— 


tice of war, appear to have excited leſs horror than ſome idolatrous 
facrifices of women and children, which were performed with im- 
punity in the camp of the moſt Chriſtian king. If it were not a 
melancholy truth, that the firſt and moſt cruel ſufferings muſt be 
the lot of the innocent and helpleſs, hiſtory might exult in the 
miſery of the conquerors, who, in the midſt of riches, were left de- 
ſtitute of bread or wine, reduced to drink the waters of the Po, and 
to feed on.the fleſh of diſtempered cattle. The dyſentery ſwept 
away one-third of their army; and the clamours of his ſubjects, 
who were impatient to paſs the Alps, diſpoſed Theodebert to liſten. 
with reſpect to the mild exhortations of Beliſarius. The memory 
of this inglorious and deſtructive warfare was perpetuated on the 
medals of Gaul; and Juſtinian, without unſheathing his ſword, 
aſſumed the title of conqueror of the Franks. The Merovingian 
prince was offended by the vanity of the emperor; he affected to 
pity the fallen fortunes of the Goths; and his inſidious offer of a 
fœderal union was fortified by the promiſe or menace of deſcending 
from the Alps at the head of five hundred thouſand men. His 
plans of conqueſt were boundleſs and perhaps chimerical. The king 
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A. : gates of Conſtantinople *® : 


B eliſarius | 
beſieges Ra- 
venna; 
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: 


c - ry P. .of Auftraſia threatened to chaſtiſe Juſtinin, and to march to the 


he was overthrown and lain“ hes. a 
wild bull“, as he hunted in the Belgie or German foreſts. - 

As ſoon as Beliſarius was delivered from his foreign and domeſtic 
enemies, he ſeriouſly applied his forces to the final reduction of Italy. 


In the ſiege of Oſimo, the-general-was nearly tranſpierced with an 


arrow, if the mortal ſtroke had not been intercepted by one of his 
guards, who loſt, in that pious office, the uſe of his hand. The 
Goths of Oſimo, four thouſand warriors, with thoſe of Fæſulæ and 
the Cottian Alps, were among the laſt who maintained their inde- 
pendence; and their gallant reſiſtance, which almoſt tired the 
patience, deſerved the eſteem, of the conqueror. His prudence 
refuſed to ſubſcribe the ſafe conduct which they aſked, to join their 
brethren of Ravenna; but they ſaved, by an honourable capitula- 
tion, one moiety at leaſt of their wealth, with the free alternative 
of retiring peaceably to their eſtates, or enliſting to ſerve the empe- 
ror in.his Perſian wars. The multitudes which yet adhered to the 


ſtandard of Vitiges, far ſurpaſſed the number of the Roman troops; 


but neither prayers, nor defiance, nor the extreme danger of his 
moſt faithful ſubjects, could tempt the Gothic king beyond the for- 
tifications of Ravenna. Theſe fortifications were, indeed, impreg- 
nable to the aſſaults of art or violence; and when Beliſarius inveſted 
the capital, he was ſoon convinced that famine only could tame the- 


ſtubborn ſpirit of the Barbarians. 


192 Agathias, I. i. p. 14, 15. Could he 
have ſeduced or ſubdued the Gepidæ or Lom- 
bards of Pannonia, the Greek hiſtorian is 


confident that he muſt have been deſtroyed in 


Thrace. 


5 The king pointed his ſpear— the bull 
overturned a tree on his head he expired the 
ſame day. Such is the ſtory of Agathias; but the 


original hiſtorians of France (tom. ii. p. 202. 


403-5 58, 667.) impute his death to a fever. 


The ſea, the land, and the chan- 


1% Without loſing myſelf in a labyrinth 
of ſpecies and names—the aurochs, urus, 
biſons, bubalus, bonaſus, buffalo, &c. (Buf- 


fon, Hiſt. Nat. tom. xi. and Supplement, 
tom. iii. vi.), it is certain, that in the fixth 


century a large wild ſpecies of horned cattle 


was hunted in the great foreſts of the Voſges 
an Lorraine, and the Ardennes (Greg. Turon. 7 


tom. Ii. I. x. c. 10. p. 369.) . 


nels 
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nels of the Po, were guarded by the vigilance of the Roman gene- n 
ral; and his morality extended the rights of war to the practice f.. 
poiſoning the waters , and ſecretly firing the granaries“ of a be- 

ſieged city. While he preſſed the blockade of Ravenna, he was 
ſurpriſed by the arrival of two ambaſſadors from Conſtantinople, 

with a treaty of peace, which Juſtinian had imprudently- ſigned, 
without deigning to conſult the author of his victory. By this diſ- 

graceful and precarious: agreement, Italy and the Gothic treaſure 

were divided, and- the provinces: beyond the Po were left with the 

regal title to the ſucceſſor of Theodoric. The ambaſſadors were 

eager to accompliſh their ſalutary commiſſion ; the captive Vitiges 
accepted, with tranſport, the unexpected offer of a crown; honour 

was leſs prevalent among the Goths, than the want and appetite of 

food; and the Roman chiefs, who murmured at the continuance of 

the war, profeſſed implicit ſubmiſſion to the commands of the em- 

peror. If Beliſarius had poſſeſſed only the courage of a ſoldier, the 

laurel would have been ſnatched from his hand by timid and en- 

vious counſels ;- but in this . deciſive moment, he reſolved, with the 
magnanimity of a ſtateſman, to ſuſtain alone the danger and merit 

of generous diſobedience, Each of his officers gave a written opi- 


5 In the fiege of Auximum, he firſt la- 
boured to demoliſh an old aqueduct, and then 
caſt into the ſtream, 1: dead bodies; 2. miſ- 
chievous herbs; and, 3. quick lime, which 
is named (ſays Procopius, I. ii. c. 29.) rr 
by the ancients; by the moderns afro, Vet 
both words are uſed as ſynonymous in Galen, 
Dioſcorides, and Lucian (Hen. Steph. 'The- 
ſaur. Ling. Græc. tom. iii. p.-748.). 

196 The Goths ſuſpected Mathaſuintha as 


an accomplice in the miſchief, which perhaps 


was occaſioned by accidental lightning. 

197 In ſtrict philoſophy, a limitation of the 
rights of war ſeems to imply nonſenſe and 
contradiction, Grotius himſelf is loſt in an 


_ 


idle diſtinction between the jus naturæ and 
the jus gentium, between poiſon and infec- 
tion. He balances in one ſcale the paſſages 
of Homer (Odyif. A. 259, &c.) and Florus 
(I. ii. c. 20. Ne. ult.); and in the other, 
the examples of Solon (Pauſanias, I. x. c. 37.) 
and Beliſarius. See his great work De Jure 
Belli et Pacis (I. iii. c. 4. ſ. 15, 16, 17. and 
in Barbeyrac's verſion, tom. ii. p. 257, &c.) 
Yet I can underſtand the benefit and validity 
of an agreement, tacit or expreſs, mutually - 
to abſtain from certain modes of hoſtility, $ 
See the Ampbictyonic eath in Eſchines, de 
Falſa Legatione, | 


nion, 
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nion, that the ſiege of Ravenna was impracticable and hopeleſs; 
the general then rejected the treaty of partition, and declared his 


own reſolution of leading Vitiges in chains to the feet of Juſtinian. 


The Goths retired with doubt and diſmay : this peremptory refuſal 
deprived them of the only ſignature which they could truſt, and 
filled their minds with a juſt apprehenſion, that a ſagacious enemy 
had diſcovered the full extent of their deplorable ſtate. They com- 
pared the fame and fortune of Beliſarius with the weaknels of their 


ill-fated king; and the compariſon ſuggeſted an extraordinary pro- 
ject to which Vitiges, with apparent reſignation, was compelled to 


acquieſce. Partition. would ruin the ſtrength, exile would diſgrace 


the honour, of the nation; but they offered their arms, their trea- 


ſures, and the fortifications of Ravenna, if Beliſarius would diſclaim 


the authority of a maſter, accept the choice of the Goths, and aſſume, 


as he had deſerved, the kingdom of Italy. If the falſe luſtre of a 


diadem could have tempted the loyalty of a faithful ſubject, his 


prudence muſt have foreſeen the inconſtancy of the Barbarians, and 
his rational ambition would prefer the ſafe and honourable ſtation 
of a Roman general. Even the patience and ſeeming ſatisfaction 
with which he entertained a propoſal of treaſon, might be ſuſcep- 


. tible of a malignant interpretation. But the lieutenant of Juſtinian 
was conſcious of his own rectitude; he entered into a dark and 


ſubdues the 
Gothic king- 
dom of Italy, 
A.D. $39» | 
December. 


crooked path, as it might lead to the voluntary ſubmiſſion of the 
Goths; and his dextrous policy perſuaded them that he was diſpoſed 
to comply with their wiſhes, without engaging an oath or a promiſe 
for the performance of a treaty which he ſecretly abhorred. The 
day of the ſurrender of Ravenna was ſtipulated by the Gothic am- 
baſſadors: a fleet laden with proviſions, ſailed as a welcome gueſt 
into the deepeſt receſs of the harbour : the gates were opened to 
the fancied king of Italy; and Beliſarius, without meeting an 
enemy, triumphantly marched through the ſtreets of an impreg- 

| nable 
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nable city. The Romans were aſtoniſhed by their ſucceſs ; the 
multitudes of tall and robuſt Barbarians were confounded by the 
image of their own patience ; and the maſculine females, ſpitting in 
the faces of their ſons and huſbands, moſt bitterly reproached them 
for betraying their dominion and freedom to theſe pygmies of the 
ſouth, contemptible in their numbers, diminutive in their ſtature. 
Before the Goths could recover from the firſt ſurpriſe, and claim the 
accompliſhment - of their doubtful hopes, the victor eſtabliſhed his 
power in Ravenna, beyond the danger of repentance and re- 
volt. Vitiges, who perhaps had attempted to eſcape, was honour- 
ably guarded in his palace; the flower of the Gothic youth was 
ſelected for the ſervice of the emperor ; the remainder of the people 
was diſmiſſed to their peaceful habitations in the ſouthern provinces ; 
and a colony of. Italians was invited to repleniſh the depopulated 
city. The ſubmiſſiòn of the capital was imitated in the towns and 
villages of Italy, which had not been ſubdued, or even viſited by the 
Romans; and the independent Goths who remained in arms at 
Pavia and Verona, were ambitious only to become the ſubjects of 
Beliſarius. But his inflexible loyalty rejected, except as the ſubſti- 
tute of Juſtinian, their oaths of allegiance; and he was not offended 
by the reproach of their deputies, that he rather choſe to be a ſlave 
than a king. 


After the ſecond victory of Beliſarius, envy again whiſpered, 


Juſtinian liſtened, and the hero was recalled. 


Ravenna was taken, not in the year 
540, but in the latter end of 539; and Pagi 
(tom. ii. p. 569.) is rectified by Muratori 
(Annali d'Italia, tom. v. p. 62.), who proves, 
from an original act on papyrus (Antiquit. 
Italiæ Medii Zvi, tom. ii. diſſert. xxxii. p. 999 
—1007. Maffei, Iſtoria Diplomat, p. 155 — 


160.), that before the zd of January 540, 


peace and free correſpondence were reſtored 
between Ravenna and Faenza. 


Vol. IV. 


D d 


19 He was ſeized by John the Sanguinary, 
but an oath or ſacrament was pledged for his 
ſafety in the Baſilica Julii (Hiſt, Miſcell. I. xvii, 
in Muratori, tom. i. p. 107.). Anaſtaſius (in 
Vit. Pont. p. 40.) gives a dark but probable 
account. Montfaucon is quoted by Maſcou 
(Hiſt. of the Germans, xii. 21.) for a votive 
ſhield repreſenting the captivity 'of Vitiges, 
and now in the colle&ion of ſignor Landi at 
Rome. | 


„ the 


„The remnant of 
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r., 
ee 


Captivity of 
Vitiges. 


Return and 
glory of Beli- 
ſarius, 


202 


A P. ©« the Gothic war was no longer worthy of his preſence : a gracious 


w=—— «© ſovereign was impatient to reward his ſervices, and to conſult his 
A. D. 540, 
c. 
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« wiſdom ; and he alone was capable of defending the Eaſt againſt 
«© the innumerable armies of Perſia.” Belifarius underſtood the 
ſuſpicion, accepted the excuſe, embarked at Ravenna his ſpoils and 
trophies ; and proved, by his ready obedience, that ſuch an abrupt 
removal from the government of Italy was not leſs unjuſt than it 
might have been indiſcreet. The emperor received with honourable- 
courteſy, both Vitiges and his more noble confort: and as the king 
of the Goths conformed to the Athanafian faith, he obtained, with a 
rich inheritance of lands in Aſia, the rank of ſenator and patrician *** 

Every ſpectator admired, without peril, the ſtrength and ſtature of 


the young Barbarians : they adored the majeſty of the throne, and 


promiſed to ſhed their blood in the ſervice of their benefactor. 
Juſtinian depoſited in the Byzantine palace the treafures of the 
Gothic monarchy. A flattering ſenate was ſometimes admitted to. 
gaze on the magnificent ſpectacle; but it was enviouſly ſecluded 
from the public view; and the conqueror of Italy renounced, with- 
out a murmur, perhaps without a ſigh, the well-earned honours of 
a ſecond triumph. His glory was indeed exalted above all ex- 
ternal pomp; and the faint and hollow praiſes of the court were 
ſupplied, even in a ſervile age, by the reſpect and admiration of his 
country. Whenever he appeared in the ſtreets and public places of 
Conſtantinople, Beliſarius attracted and fatisfied the eyes of the 
people. His lofty ſtature and majeſtic countenance fulfilled their 
expectations of an hero; the meaneſt of his fellow-citizens were 
emboldened by his gentle and gracious demeanour; and the martial 
train which attended his footſteps, left his perſon: more acceſſible 

119 Vitiges lived two years at Conſtanti- the patricians, the elder and younger Germa- 
nople, and imperatoris in affectü convidus nus, united the ſtreams of Anician and Amali 


(or conjunctus) rebus exceſſit humanis. His blood (Jornandes, c. 60. p. 221. in Muratori, 
widow, Mathaſuenta, the wife and mother of tom. i.). 


than 
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than in a day of battle. Seven thouſand horſemen, matchleſs for © -F p. 

beauty and valour, were maintained in the ſervice, and at the private w—y—— 

expence of the general. Their proweſs was always conſpicuous 

in ſingle combats, or in the foremoſt ranks ; and both parties con- 

feſſed, that in the ſiege of Rome, the guards of Beliſarius had alone 

vanquiſhed the Barbarian hoſt. Their numbers were continually 

augmented by the braveſt and moſt faithful of the enemy ; and his 

fortunate captives, the Vandals, the Moors, and the Goths, emulated 

the attachment of his'domeſtic followers. By the union of liberality 

and juſtice, he acquired the love of the ſoldiers, without alienating 

the affections of the people. The ſick and wounded were relieved ! 

with medicines and money; and ſtill more efficaciouſly, by the heal- 

ing viſits and ſmiles of their commander. The loſs of a weapon or 

an horſe was inſtantly repaired, and each deed of valour was re- 

warded by the rich and honourable gifts of a bracelet or a collar, 

which were rendered more precious by the judgment of Beliſarius. 

He was endeared to the huſbandmen, by the peace and plenty which 

they enjoyed under the ſhadow of his ſtandard. Inſtead of being 

injured, the country was enriched by the march of the Roman 

armies; and ſuch was the rigid diſcipline of their camp, that not an 

apple was gathered from the tree, not a path could be traced in the 

fields of corn, Beliſarius was chaſte and ſober. In the licence of 

a military life, none could boaſt that they had ſeen him intoxicated 

with wine : the moſt beautiful captives of Gothic or Vandal race 

were offered to his embraces; but he turned aſide from their charms, 

and the huſband of Antonina was never ſuſpected of violating the 

laws of conjugal fidelity. The ſpectator and hiſtorian of his ex- 
"EY Procopius, Goth. I. iii. c. 1, Aimoin, name, 12,000 pueri or flaves—quos propriis 

a French monk of the xith century, who had alimus ſtipendiis—beſides 18,000 ſoldiers 


obtained, and has disfigured, ſome authentic (Hiſtorians of France, tom. iii. De Geſtis 
information of Beliſarius, mentions, in his Franc. I. ii. c. 6. p. 48.). 
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.c 1 F. plots has edfarved; that amidſt the perils 'of war, he was u daring 
—— without raſhneſs, prudent without fear, ſlow or rapid according to 
the exigences of the moment; that in the deepeſt diſtreſs, he was 
animated by real or apparent hope, but that he was modeſt and 


Secret hiſtory 


of his wife 
Antonina. 


humble in the moſt proſperous fortune. By theſe virtues, he equalled 


or excelled the ancient maſters of the military art. Victory, by ſea 


and land, attended: his arms. He ſubdued Africa, Italy, and the 
adjacent iſlands, led away captives the ſuceeſſors of Genſeric and 
Theodoric ; filled Conſtantinople with the ſpoils of their palaces, and 
in the ſpace of fix years recovered half the provinces of the Weſtern: 


empire. In his fame and merit, in wealth and power, he remained, 


without a rival, the firſt of the Roman ſubjeQs : the voice of envy: 
could only magnify his dangerous importance; and the emperor 
might applaud his own diſcerning Pi which had diſcovered and: 


raiſed the genius of Beliſarius. 


It was the cuſtom of the Roman triumphs, at; a PR mould * 
placed behind the chariot to remind the conqueror of the inſtability of 


fortune, and the infirmities of human nature. 
dotes, has aſſumed that ſervile and ungrateful office. 


Procopius, in his anec=- 
The generous: 


reader may caſt away the libel, but the evidence of facts will adhere: 
to his memory; and he will reluctantly confeſs, that the fame, and: 
even the virtue of Beliſarius, were polluted by the luſt and cruelty of 
his wife ; and that the hero deſerved an appellation. which may not- 


drop from the pen of the decent hiſtorian. 


The mother of Anto- 


nina was a theatrical proſtitute, and both her father and grand= 
father exerciſed at Theſſalonica and Conſtantinople, the vile, though: 
lucrative, profeſſion of charioteers. In the various ſituations of their 


112 The diligence of Alemannus could add 


but little to the four firſt and moſt curious 


chapters of the Anecdotes, Of theſe ſtrange 


Anecdotes, a part may be true, becauſe pro- 


2 


. ''S 


* 


* 
1 
2 

is 

. 


bable and a part true, becauſe improbable. 
Procopius muſt have 4oxwn the former, and 


the latter he could ſcarcely invent. 


fortune, 
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fortune, ſhe became the companion, the enemy, the ſervant, and C 1 — 0 P. 
the favourite of the empreſs Theodora: theſe looſe and ambitious wy —_ 
females had been connected by ſimilar pleaſures ; they were ſepa= _ 
rated by the jealouſy of vice, and at length reconciled by the part- 
nerſhip of guilt. Before her marriage with Beliſarius, Antonina 
had one huſband and many lovers; Photius,” the ſon of her former 
nuptials, was of an age to diſtinguiſh himſelf at the ſiege of Naples ; 
and it was not till the autumn of her age and beauty that ſhe 
indulged a ſcandalous attachment to a Thracian youth. Theodoſius 1 ; 
had been educated in the Eunomian hereſy ; the African voyage ; 
was conſecrated by the baptiſm and auſpicious name of the firſt ſol- 
dier who embarked ; and the proſelyte was adopted into the family 
of his ſpiritual parents, Beliſarius and Antonina. Before they 
touched the ſhores of Africa, this holy kindred degenerated into 
ſenſual love; and as Antonina ſoon overleaped the bounds of mo- 
deſty and caution, the Roman general was alone ignorant of his 
own diſhonour. During their reſidence at Carthage, he ſurpriſed 
the two lovers in a ſubterraneous chamber, ſolitary, warm, and al- 
moſt naked. Anger flaſhed from his eyes. With the help of this 
young man, ſaid the unbluſhing Antonina, © I was ſecreting 
„ our moſt precious effects from the knowledge of Juſtinian.” The 
youth reſumed his garments, and the pious huſband conſented to 
diſbelieve the evidence of his own ſenſes. From this pleaſing and 
perhaps voluntary deluſion, Beliſarius was awakened at Syracule, 
by the officious information of Macedonia : and that female attend- 
ant, after requiring an oath for her ſecurity, produced two. cham- 


_ HF Procopius inſinuates (Anecdot. c. 4.) with the manhood of Photius (Gothic. 1. i. 
that, when Beliſarius returned to Italy (A. D. c. 10.) in 536. ; 

543), Antonina was ſixty years of age. A *** Compare the Vandalic War (I. i. c. 1.) 
forced, but more polite conſtroction, which with the Anecdotes (c. 1.) and Alemannus, 
refers that date to the moment when he was (p. 2, 3-). This mode of baptiſmal adoption 
willing (A. D. 559), would be compatible was revived by Leo the philoſopher. 


berlains, 
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berlains, who, like herſelf, had often beheld the adulteries of Anto- 
nina. An haſty flight into Aſia ſaved Theodoſius from the juſtice 
of an injured huſband, who had ſignified to one of his guards the 
order of his death; but the tears of Antonina, and her artful ſe- 
ductions, aſſured the credulous hero of her innocence; and he 
ſtooped, againſt his faith and judgment, to abandon thoſe imprudent 
friends who had preſumed to accuſe or doubt the chaſtity of his 
wife. The revenge of a guilty woman is implacable and bloody: 
the unfortunate Macedonia, with the two witneſſes, were ſecretly 
arreſted by the miniſter of her cruelty ; their tongues were cut out, 
their bodies were hacked into ſmall pieces, and their remains were 
caſt into the ſea of Syracuſe. A raſh, though judicious ſaying of 
Conſtantine ; & I would ſooner have puniſhed the adultreſs than the 
„ boy,” was deeply remembered by Antonina ; and two years after- 
wards, when deſpair had armed that officer againſt his general, her 
ſanguinary advice decided and haſtened his execution. Even the 
indignation of Photius was not forgiven by his mother; the exile 
of her ſon prepared the recal of her lover; and Theodoſius conde- 
ſcended to accept the preſſing and humble invitation of the con- 
queror of Italy. In the abſolute direction of his houſehold, and in 
the important commiſſions of peace and war“, the favourite youth 
moſt rapidly acquired a fortune of four hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling: and after their return to Conſtantinople, the paſſion of 
Antonina, at leaſt, continued ardent and unabated. But fear, devo- 
tion, and laſſitude perhaps, inſpired Theodoſius with more ſerious 
thoughts. He dreaded the buſy ſcandal of the capital, and the in- 
diſcreet fondneſs of the wife of Beliſarius; eſcaped from her em- 


braces, and retiring to Epheſus, ſhaved his head, and took refuge 


p- 562.) . About the end of 539, Beliſarius Ravenna (Goth. I. ii. c. 18.) 


n In November 537, Photius arreſted the ſent'Theodoſfius—7o n c Th aur pr 
pope (Liberat. Brev. c. 22. Pagi, tom. ii. on an important and luerative commiſſion to 
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in the ſanctuary of a monaſtic life. The deſpair of the new Ariadne © H A P, 


could ſcarcely have been excuſed by the death of her huſband, She 
wept, ſhe tore her hair, ſhe filled the palace with her cries ; © ſhe 
& had loſt the deareſt of friends, a tender, a faithful, a laborious 
« friend!” But her warm entreaties, fortified by the prayers of 
Belifarius, were inſufficient to draw the holy monk from the ſolitude 
of Epheſus. It was not till the general moved forward for the Perſian 
war, that Theodoſius could be tempted to return to Conſtantinople ; 


and the ſhort interval before the departure of Antonina herfelf was 


boldly devoted to love and pleaſure. 

A philoſopher may pity and forgive the infirmities of female na- 
ture, from which he receives no real injury ; but contemptible is the 
huſband who feels, and yet endures, his own infamy in that of his 
wife. Antonina purſued her ſon with implacable hatred; and the 
gallant Photius was expoſed to her ſecret perſecutions in the camp 


beyond the Tigris. Enraged by his own wrongs, and by the diſ- 


honour of his blood, he. caſt away in his turn the ſentiments of na- 
ture, and revealed to Beliſarius the turpitude of a woman who had 
violated all the duties of a mother and a wife. From the ſurpriſe 
and indignation of the Roman general, his former credulity appears 
to have been ſincere: he embraced the knees of the ſon of Anto- 
nina, adjured him to remember his obligations rather than his birth, 
and confirmed at the altar their holy vows of revenge and mutual 
defence. The dominion of Antonina was impaired by abſence; 
and when ſhe met her huſband, on. his return from the Perſian 
confines, Beliſarius, in his firſt and tranſient emotions, confined her 
perſon and threatened her* life. Photius was more reſolved to 
puniſh, and leſs prompt t& pardon : he flew to Epheſus ; extu.:ed 


ay Theophanes (Chronograph. p. 204.) rius; and he is copied by the Hiſtoria Miſ- 
ſtyles him Photinus, the ſon-in-law of Beliſa- cella and Anaſtaſius, 


from 


XLI. 
— 


Reſentment 
of Beliſarius 
and her ſon 
P hotius. 
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c H A P. from a truſty eunuch of his mother che full confeſſion of her guilt ; 


TY" 2 
. 


- arreſted Theodoſius and his treaſures in the church of St. John the 


Apoſtle, and concealed his captives, whoſe execution was only de- 
layed, in a ſecure and ſequeſtered fortreſs of Cilicia. Such a daring 
outrage againſt public juſtice could not paſs with impunity ; and 


the cauſe of Antonina was eſpouſed by the empreſs, whoſe favour 


ſhe had deſerved by the recent ſervices of the diſgrace of a præfect, 
and the exile and murder of a pope. At the end of the campaign, 
Beliſarius was recalled : he complied, as uſual, with the Imperial 


mandate. His mind was not prepared for rebellion : his obedience, 


however adverſe to the dictates of honour, was conſonant to the 


' wiſhes of his heart; and when he embraced his wife, at the com- 


mand, and perhaps in the preſence, of the empreſs, the tender 
huſband was diſpoſed to forgive or to be forgiven. The bounty of 
Theodora reſerved for her companion a more precious favour. © I 
< have found,” ſhe ſaid, my deareſt patrician, a pearl of inefti- 
< mable value: it has not yet been viewed by any mortal eye; but 


© the ſight and the poſſeſſion of this jewel are deſtined for my 


friend.“ As ſoon as the curioſity and impatience of Antonina 


were kindled, the door of a bedchamber was thrown open, and ſhe 


beheld her lover, whom the diligence of the eunuchs had diſcovered 
in his ſecret priſon. Her ſilent wonder burſt into paſſionate excla- 
mations of gratitude and joy, and ſhe named Theodora her queen, 
her benefactreſs, and her ſaviour. The monk of Epheſus was 
nouriſhed in the palace-with luxury and ambition ; but inſtead of 
aſſuming, as he was promiſed, the command of the Roman armies, 
Theodoſius expired in the firſt fatigues of an amorous interview, 


Perſecution The grief of Antonina could only be a$uaged by the ſufferings of 


of her ſon. 


her ſon. A youth of conſular rank, and a fickly conſtitution, was 
puniſhed, without a trial, like a malefactor and a flave: yet ſuch 


was 
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was the conſtancy of his mind, that Photius ſuſtained the tortures of CHAP. 


the ſcourge and the rack, without violating the faith which he had 
ſworn to Beliſarius. After this fruitleſs cruelty, the ſon of Antonina, 
while his mother feaſted with the empreſs, was buried in her ſub- 
terraneous priſons, which admitted not the diſtinction of night and 

day. He twice eſcaped to the moſt venerable ſanctuaries of Con- 
ſtantinople, the churches of St. Sophia and of the Virgin: but his 
tyrants were inſenſible of religion as of pity; and the helpleſs 


youth, amidſt the clamours of the clergy and people, was twice 


dragged from the altar to the dungeon. His third attempt was 
more ſucceſsful. At the end of three years, the prophet Zachariah, 
or ſome mortal friend, indicated the means of an eſcape : he eluded 
the ſpies and guards of the empreſs, reached the holy ſepulchre of 
Jeruſalem, embraced the profeſſion of a monk ; and the abbot 
Photius was employed, after the death of Juſtinian, to reconcile and 
regulate the churches of Egypt. The fon of Antonina ſuffered all 


that an enemy can inflict : her patient huſband impoſed on himſelf 


the more exquiſite miſery of violating his promiſe and deſerting his 
friend. ; 

In the ſucceeding campaign, Belifarius was again ſent againſt the 
Perfians : he ſaved the Eaſt, but he offended Theodora, and perhaps 
the emperor himſelf. The malady of Juſtinian had countenanced 


the rumour of his death; and the Roman general, on the ſuppoſi- 


tion of that probable event, ſpoke the free language of a citizen 
and a ſoldier. His colleague Buzes, who concurred in the ſame 
ſentiments, loſt his rank, his liberty, and his health, by the-perſecu- 
tion of the empreſs : but the diſgrace of Beliſarius was alleviated by 
the dignity of his own character, and the influence of his wife, 


who might wiſh to humble, but could not deſire to ruin the partner 


of her fortunes, Even his removal was coloured by the aſſurance, 
that the linking Rate of Italy would be retrieved by the ſingle pre- 
Vol. IV. Ee | ſence 


XII. 


Diſgrace and 
ſubmiſſion of 
Beli ſarius. 
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ſence of its conqueror. But no ſooner had he returned, alone and 


— defenceleſs, than an - hoſtile commiſſion was ſent to the Eaſt, to 


ſeize his treaſures and criminate his actions; the guards and veterans. 
who followed his private banner, were diſtributed among the chiefs 
of the army, and even the eunuchs preſumed to caſt lots for the par- 
tition of his martial domeſtics. When he paſſed with a ſmall and 
| ſordid retinue through the ſtreets of Conſtantinople, his forlorn ap- 
pearance excited the amazement and compaſſion of the people. 
Tuſtinian and Theodora received him with cold ingratitude ; the 
ſervile crowd, with inſolence and contempt ; and in the evening he 
retired with trembling ſteps to his deſerted palace. An indiſpoſition, 
feigned or real, had confined Antonina to her apartment: and ſhe 
walked diſdainfully filent in the adjacent portico, while Beliſarius 
threw himſelf on his bed, and expected, in an agony of grief and 
terror, the death which he had ſo often braved under the walls of 
Rome. Long after ſun-ſet, a meſſenger was announced from 
the empreſs; he opened with anxious curioſity the letter which 
contained the ſentence of his fate. You cannot be ignorant how 
much you have deſerved my diſpleaſure. I am not inſenſible of 
the ſervices of Antonina. To her merits and interceſſion I have 
“ granted your life, and permit you to retain a part of your trea- 
< ſures, which might be juſtly forfeited to the ſtate. Let your gra- 
« titude, where it is due, be diſplayed, not in words, but in your 
future behaviour.” I know not how to believe or to relate the 
tranſports with which the hero is ſaid to have received this ignomi- 
nious pardon. He fell proſtrate before his wife, he kiſſed the feet 
of his ſaviour, and he devoutly promiſed to live the grateful and 
ſubmiſſive ſlave of Antonina. A fine of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds ſterling was levied on the fortunes of Beliſarius; 
and with the office of count, or maſter of the royal tables, he ac- 
cepted the conduct of the Italian war. At his departure from Con- 


10 ſtantinople, 
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ſtantinople, his friends, and even the public, were perſuaded, that C H A p. 


as ſoon as he regained his freedom, he would renounce his diſſimu- 
lation, and that his wife, Theodora, and perhaps the emperor him- 
ſelf, would be ſacrificed to the juſt revenge of a virtuous rebel. 
Their hopes were deceived ; and the unconquerable patience and 
loyalty of Beliſarius appear either blos or above the character of 


a MAN. 1 
117 The continuator of the Chronicle of Oriente evocatus, in offenſam periculumque 


Marcellinus gives, in a few decent words, the incurrens grave, et invidiæ ſubjacens rurſus 


ſubſtance of the Anecdotes; Beliſarius de remittitur in Italiam (p. 54.) 


C. 
XLII. 


Weakneſs of 
the empire of 
Juſtinian, 

A. D. 

527—565. 
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CHAP. XIE 


State of the Barbaric World. —Eftablifhment of the 
Lombards on the Danube.—Tribes and Inroads of 
the Sclavonians. —Origin, Empire, and Embaſſies of 
the Turks, —Tht Flight of the Avars.—Choſroes I. or 
Muſbirvan King of Perfia.—His proſperous Reign 
and Wars with the Romans.—The Colchian or Laxic 
War.—The Athiopians. 


— 


UR eſtimate of perſonal merit is relative to the common fa- 
culties of mankind. The aſpiring efforts of genius, or virtue, 
either in active or ſpeculative life, are. meaſured, not ſo much by 
their real elevation, as by the height to which they aſcend above the 
level of their age or country: and the ſame ſtature, which in a 
people of giants would paſs unnoticed, muſt appear conſpicuous in 
a race of pygmies. Leonidas, and his three hundred companions, 
devoted their lives at Thermopylz ; but the education of the in- 
fant, -the boy, and the man, had prepared, and almoſt enſured this 
memorable ſacrifice ; and each Spartan would approve, rather than 
admire, an act of duty, of which himſelf and eight thouſand of 
his fellow-citizens were equally capable. The great Pompey 
might inſcribe on his trophies, that he had defeated in battle two 


* It will be a pleaſure, not a taſk, to read ing and moral ſcenes in hiſtory, It was the 
Herodotus (1. vii. c. 104. 134. p. 550. 615.), torture of the royal Spartan to behold, with 
The converſation of Xerxes and Demaratus anguiſh and remorſe, the virtue of his country. 
at Thermopylz, is one of the moſt intereſt- | 
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millions of enemies, and reduced fifteen hundred cities from the C H A P. 
lake Mzotis to the Red Sea*: but the fortune of Rome flew before 


his eagles ; the nations were oppreſſed by their own fears, and the 
invincible legions which he commanded, had been formed by the 
habits of conqueſt and the diſcipline of ages. In this view, the 
character of Beliſarius may be deſervedly placed above the heroes 
of the ancient republics. His imperfections flowed from the con- 
tagion of the times ; his virtues were his own, the free gift of na- 
ture or reflection; he raiſed himſelf without a maſter or a rival; 
and ſo inadequate were the arms committed to his hand, that his 
ſole advantage was derived from the pride and preſumption of his 
adverſaries. Under his command, the ſubjects of Juſtinian often 
deſerved to be called Romans: but the unwarlike appellation of 
Greeks was impoſed as a term of reproach by the haughty Goths ; 
who affected to bluſh, that they muſt diſpute the kingdom of Italy 
with a nation of tragedians, pantomimes, and pirates. The climate 
of Aſia has indeed been found leſs congenial than that of Europe, 
to military ſpirit : thoſe populous countries were enervated by 
luxury, depotiſm, and ſuperſtition ; and the monks were more ex- 
penſive and more numerous than the ſoldiers of the Eaſt. The 
regular force of the empire had once amounted to ſix hundred and 
forty-five thouſand men: it was reduced, in the time of Juſtinian, 
to one hundred and fifty thouſand; and this number, large as it 
may ſeem, was thinly ſcattered over the ſea and land ; in Spain 
and Italy, in Africa and Egypt, on the banks of the Danube, the 
coaſt of the Euxine, and the frontiers of Perſia, The citizen was 


2 See this proud inſcription in Pliny (Hiſt, uαν NR e600, OTh {41 Tpxywaes, Xs VAUT HG Nw ge 
Natur. vii. 27.). Few men have more exqui- drag. This laſt epithet of Procopius is too 
ſitely taſted of glory and diſgrace; nor could nobly tranſlated by pirates; naval thieves is 
Juvenal (Satir. x.) produce a more ſtriking the proper word: ſtrippers of garments, 
example of the viciſſitudes of fortune, and either for injury or inſult (Demoſthenes con- 
the vanity of human wiſhes. tra Conon. in Reiſke Orator. Græc. tom. ii. 
- DT pains « « +» 55 wy ra TfT*pa di £5 Ira» p. 1204+), ; 3 
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MER" yet the ſoldier was unpaid ; his poverty was miſchie- 
voufly ſoothed by the privilege of rapine and indolence ; and the 
tardy payments were detained and intercepted by the Raus of thoſe 
agents who uſurp, without courage or danger, the emoluments of 
war. Public and private diftreſs recruited the armies of the tate ; 
but in the field, and ſtill more in the preſence of the enemy, their 
numbers were always defective. The want of national ſpirit was 
ſupplied by the precarious faith and diſorderly ſervice of Barbarian 
mercenaries, Even military honour, which has often ſurvived the 
loſs of virtue and freedom, was almoſt totally extint. The gene- 
rals, who were multiplied beyond the example of former times, 
laboured only to prevent the ſucceſs, or to ſully the reputation, of 
their colleagues; and they had been taught by experience, that if 
merit ſometimes provoked the jealouſy, error, or even guilt, would 
obtain the indulgence, of a gracious emperor * In ſuch an age, the 
triumphs of Beliſarius, and afterwards of Narſes, ſhine with incom- 
parable luſtre ; but they are encompaſſed with the darkeſt ſhades of 
diſgrace and calamity. While the lieutenant of Juſtinian ſubdued 
the kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals, the emperor*, timid, 
though ambitious, balanced the forces of the Barbarians, fomented 
their diviſions by flattery and falſehood, and invited by his patience 
and liberality the repetition of injuries*%. The keys of Carthage, 
Rome, and Ravenna, were preſented to their conqueror, while An- 
tioch was deſtroyed by the Perſians, and Juſtinian trembled for the 
ſafety of Conſtantinople. 


+ See the third and fourth books of the © This miſchievous policy, which Proco- 


Gothic War: the writer of the Anecdotes pius (Anecdot. c. 19.) imputes to the empe- 


cannot aggravate theſe abuſes. ror, is revealed in his epiſtle to a Scythian 


5 Apgathaas, I. v. p. 157, 158. He ** prince, who was capable of underſtanding it. 
this weakneſs of the emperor and the empire Axa Tgoyrln xa ayxpmegaror, ſays Agathias 
to the old age of Juſtinian; but, alas! he (l. v. p. 170, 171.)» 
was never young. l 


Even 
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Even the Gothic victories of Beliſarius were prejudiciat to the 
ſtate, ſince they aboliſhed the important barrier of the Upper Da- 
nube, which had been ſo faithfully guarded by Theodoric and his 
daughter. For the defence of Italy, the Goths evacuated Pannonia 
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and Noricum, which they left in a peaceful and flouriſhing condi- 


tion: the ſovereignty was claimed by the emperor of the Romans; 


the actual poſſeſſion was abandoned to the boldneſs of the firſt in- 


vader, On the oppolite banks of the Danube, the plains of Upper 
Hungary and the Tranſylvanian hills were poſſeſſed, ſince the death 
of Attila, by the tribes of the Gepidæ, who reſpected the Gothic 
arms, and deſpiſed, not indeed the gold of the Romans, but the 
ſecret motive of their annual ſubſidies. The vacant fortifications of 
the river were inſtantly occupied by theſe Barbarians : their ftand- 
ards were planted on the walls of Sirmium and Belgrade ; and the 
ironical tone of their apology aggravated this inſult on the majeſty 
of the empire. So extenſive, O Cæſar, are your dominions ; ſo 
“ numerous are your cities; that you are continually ſeeking for 
nations to whom, either in peace or war, you may relinquiſh 
* theſe uſeleſs poſſeſſions. The Gepidz are your brave and faithful 
* allies; and if they have anticipated your gifts, they have ſhewn a 
«* juſt confidence in your bounty.“ Their preſumption was excuſed 
by the mode of revenge which Juſtinian embraced. Inſtead of aſ- 
ſerting the rights of a ſovereign for the protection of his ſubjects, 
the emperor invited a ſtrange people to invade and poſſeſs the Ro- 
man provinces between the Danube and the Alps; and the ambition 
of the Gepidæ was checked by the riſing power and fame of the 
LomBARDs”. This corrupt appellation has been diffuſed in the 

IS thirteenth 


7 Gens Germana feritate ferociore, ſays rimis ac valentiſſimis nationibus eincti non per 


Velleius Paterculus of the Lombards (ii. obſequium ſed præliis et periclitando tuti ſunt 


206.). Langobardos paucitas nobilitat. Plu- (Tacit. de Moribus German. c. 40.). See 


likewiſe 


The Gepidæ. 
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P. thirteenth century by the merchafts and bankers, the Italian poſte- 


t— rity of theſe ſavage warriors: but the original name of Langobards 


the blood of their enemies whom they vanquiſhed in battle. 


is expreſſive only of the peculiar length and faſhion of their beards. 
I am n diſpoſed either to queſtion or to juſtify their Scandinavian 
origin *; nor to purſue the migrations of the Lombards through 
unknown regions and marvellous adventures. About the time of 
Auguſtus and Trajan, a ray of hiſtoric light breaks on the darkneſs 
of their antiquities, and they are diſcovered, for the firſt time, be- 
tween the Elbe and the Oder. Fierce, beyond the example of tlie 

Germans, they delighted to propagate the tremendous belief, that 
their heads were formed like the heads of dogs, and that they drank 
The 
ſmallneſs of their numbers was recruited by the adoption of their 
braveſt ſlaves; and alone, amidſt their powerful neighbours, they 
defended by arms their high-{pirited F ependence. In the tempeſts 
of the north, which overwhelmed 9 5 names and nations, this 
little bark of the Lombards ſtill floated on the ſurface: they gra- 
dually deſcended towards the ſouth and the Danube; and at the end 
of four hundred years they again appear with their ancient valour 
and renown. Their manners were not leſs ferocious. The aſſaſ- 
ſination of a royal gueſt was executed in the preſence, and by the 
command, of the king's daughter, who had been provoked by ſome 
words of inſult, and diſappointed by his diminutive ſtature; and a 


tribute, the price of blood, was impoſed on the Lombards, by his 


likewiſe Strabo (I. vii. p. 446.) . The beſt 
geographers place them beyond the Elbe, in 
the biſhopric of Magdeburgh and the middle 


march of Brandenburgh; and their ſituation 


will agree with the patriotic remark of the 
Count de Hertzberg, that moſt of the Bar- 
barian conquerors ifſued from the ſame coun- 
tries which till produce the armies of Pruſſia. 


The Scandinavian origin of the Goths 
and Lombards, as ſtated by Paul Warnefrid, 
ſurnamed the deacon, is attacked by Cluve- 
rius (Germania Antiq. I. iii. c. 26. p. 102, 
Kc. ), a native of Pruſſia, and defended by 
Grotius (Prolegom. ad Hiſt, Goth. p. 28, 
&c.), the Swedulh ambaſſador, 


x brother, 
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brother, the king of the Herti Adverlity revived a ſenſe of mo- C HA P. 
deration and juſtice, and the inſolence of conqueſt was chaſtiſed by — f 


the ſignal defeat and irreparable diſperſion of the Heruli, who were 


ſeated in the ſouthern provinces of Poland'. The Victories of the 


Lombards recommended them to the friendſhip of the emperors : 
and at the ſolicitation of Juſtinian, they paſſed the Danube, to re- 
duce, according to their treaty, the cities of Noricum and the for- 
treſſes of Pannonia. But the ſpirit of rapine ſoon tempted them be- 
yonl theſe ample limits; they wandered along the coaſt of the Ha- 
driatic as far as Dyrrachium, and preſumed, with familiar rudeneſs, 
to enter the towns and houſes of their Roman allies, and to ſeize 
the captives who had eſcaped from their audacious hands, Theſe 
acts of hoſtility, the allies, as it might be pretended, of ſome looſe 
adventurers, were diſowned by the nation, and excuſed by the em- 
peror; but the arms of the Lombards were more ſeriouſly engaged 
by a conteſt of thirty years, which was terminated only by the ex- 
tirpation of the Gepidz. The hoſtile nations often pleaded their 
cauſe before the throne of Conſtantinople ; and the crafty Juſtinian, 
to. whom the Barbarians were almoſt equally odious, pronounced a 
partial and ambiguous ſentence, and dextrouſly protracted the war 
by ſlow and ineffeQual ſuccours. Their ſtrength was formidable, 
line the Lombards, who ſent into the field ſeveral myriads of ſol- 
diers, {till claimed, as the weaker ſide, the protection of the Romans. 
Their ſpirit was intrepid; yet ſuch is the uncertainty of courage, 
that the two armies were ſuddenly ſtruck with a panic; they fled 
from each other, and the rival kings remained with their guards in 
the midft of an empty plain. A ſhort truce was obtained; but their 


9 Two facts in the narrative of Paul Dia- dantia /ina. The cultivation of flax ſup- 
conus (I. i. c. 20.) are expreſſive of national poſes property, en agriculture, and 
manners: 1. Dum ad tabulam luderet while manufactures. 
he played at draughts, . 2. Camporum viri- 


Vol. IV. Ff mutual 


28 
© ful. 


The Scla- 
vonians. 


— ſhame rendered the next encounter more 
Forty thouſand of the Barbarians periſbed in the deciſive battle, 


picture of Tartar manners. 


THE PECLINE AND FALL 


A 7. mutual reſentment again kindled ; and the remembrance of their 


deſperate and bloody. 


which broke the power of the Gepidæ, transferred the fears and 
wiſhes of Juſtinian, and firſt diſplayed the character of Alboin, the 
youthful prince of the Lombards, and the *. . of 
Italy 

The wild people wha dwelt or wandered i in the 5 of Ruſſia, 
Lithuania, and Poland, might be reduced, in the age of Juſtinian, 
under the two great families of the BULGARIANS * and the ScLA- 
VONIANS. According to the Greek writers, the former, who touched 
the Euxine and the lake Mzotis, derived from the Huns their name 
or deſcent ; and it is needleſs to renew the ſimple and well-known 
They were bold and dextrous archers, 
who drank the milk, and feaſted on the fleſh of their fleet and in- 
defatigable horſes; whoſe flocks and herds followed, or rather guided 
the motions of their roving camps; to whoſe inroads no country 
was remote or impervious, and who were practiſed in flight, though 
incapable of fear. The nation was divided into two powerful and 
hoſtile tribes, who purſued each other with fraternal hatred. They 
eagerly diſputed the friendſhip or rather the gifts of the em- 
peror; and the diſtinction which nature had fixed between the 


faithful dog and the rapacious wolf, was applied by an ambaſſador 
10 I have uſed, without undertaking to re- 


* I adopt the appellation of Bulgarians, 


concile, the facts in Procopius (Goth. I. ii. 
c. 14. I. iii. c. 33, 34. I. iv. c. 18. 25+), Paul 
Diaconus (de Geſtis Langobard. I. i. c. 1— 
23. in Muaratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, 
tom. 1. p. 405-419.) and Jornandes (de 
Succeſſ. Regnorum, p. 242.) . The patient 
reader may draw ſome light from Maſcou 


(Hiſt, of the Germans, and Annotat. Xx.) 


and de Buat (Hiſt, des Peuples, &c. tom. ix, 


X, Xi.) 


from Ennodius (in Panegyr. Theodorici, Opp. 
Sirmond, tom. i. p. 1598, 1599.), Jornan- 
des (de Rebus Geticis, c. 5. p. 194. et de 
Regn. Succeſſione, p. 242+), 'Theophanes 
(p- 185.), and the Chronicles of Caſſiodo- 
rius and Marcellinus. The name of Huns 
is too vague; the tribes of the Cutturgu- 
rians and Utturgurians- are too minute and 
too harſh. 


who 


— 
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. who received __ verbal inſtructions from the mouth of his illite- 

rate prince. The Bulgarians,” of whatſoever ſpecies, were equally 
attracted by Roman wealth: they aſſumed a vague dominion over 
the Sclavonian name, and their rapid matches could only be ſtopped 
by the Baltic fea, or the extreme cold and poverty of the north; 
But the ſame race of Sclavonians appears: to have maintained, in 
every age, the poſſeſſion of the ſame countries. Their numerous 
tribes, however diſtam or adverſe, uſed one common language (it 
was harſh and irregular), and were known by the reſemblance of 
their form, which deviated from the ſwarthy Tartar, and approached 
without attaining the lofty ſtature and fair complexion of the Ger- 
man. Four thouſand ſix hundred villages were ſcattered over the 
provinces of - Ruſſia: and Poland, and their huts were haſtily built 
of rough timber, in a country deficient both in ſtone and iron. 


Erected, or rather concealed in the depth of foreſts, on the banks of 


rivers, or the edge of moraſſes, We may not perhaps, without flat- 
tery, compare them to the architecture of the beaver; which they re- 
ſembled in a double iſſue, to the land and water, for the eſcape of 
the ſavage inhabitant, an animal leſs cleanly, leſs diligent, and leſs 
ſocial than that marvellous quadrupede. The fertility of the ſoil, 


rather than the labour of the natives, ſupplied the ruſtic plenty of 


the Sclavonians. Their fheep- and horned cattle were large and 
numerous, and the fields which they ſowed-with millet and panic“, 
afforded, in the race o bread, a coarſe and leſs nutritive food. The 


Procoptur (Goth. I. iv. e. 19.). His 
verbal meſfage (he owus himfelf an illiterate 
Barbarian) is 3 as an epiſtle. The 
ſtyle is ſavage, figurative, and original. 

This ſum is the reſolt of a particulat 
lift, in curious MS. fragment of the year 


Fo, found in the library of Milan. The 
obſcure geography of the times provokes and 


| exerciſes the patience of the Count de Buat 
(tom. xi. p. 6g—189.). The French miniſter 


Ff 2 


. 9, p. 430. edit. Geſner, 


often loſes himſelf ; in a wilderneſs which 1 re · 


quires à Saxon and Poliſh guide. | 


14 Panicum, milium. See Columella, I. ii, 
Plin, Hiſt, Na- 
tur. xvili. 24, 25. The Sarmatians made a 
pap of millet, mingled with mare's milk or 
blood. In the wealth of modern huſbandry, 
our miller feeds poultry, and not heroes. See 
the dictionaries of Bomare and Miller. 


inceſſant 
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© H A P. inceſſant rapine of their neighbours compelled them to bury this 
. treaſure in the earth; but on the appearance of a ſtranger, it was 


Their in- 
roads. 


freely imparted by a people, whoſe unfavourable character is qua- 
lified by the epithets of chaſte, patient, and hoſpitable. As their 
ſupreme god, they adored an inviſible maſter of the thunder. The 
rivers and the nymphs obtained their ſubordinate honours, and the 
popular worſhip was expreſſed in vows and ſacrifice. The Sclayo- 
nians diſdained to obey a deſpot, a prince, or even a magiſtrate; 
but their experience was too narrow, their paſſions too headſtrong, 
to compoſe a ſyſtem of equal law or general defence. Some volun- 
tary reſpect was yielded to age and valour; but each tribe or village 
exiſted as a ſeparate republic, and all muſt be perſuaded where none 


could be compelled. They fought on foot, almoſt naked, and, ex- 


cept an unwieldy ſhield, without any defenſive armour: their wea- 
pons of offence were a bow, a quiver of ſmall poiſoned arrows, 
and a long rope, which they dextrouſly threw from a diſtance, and 
entangled their enemy in a running nooſe. In the field, the Scla- 


vonian infantry was dangerous by their ſpeed, agility, and hardi- 


neſs: they ſwam, they dived, they remained under water, drawing 


their breath through a hollow cane; and a river or lake was often 


the ſcene of their unſuſpected ambuſcade. But theſe were the at- 
chievements of ſpies or ſtragglers; the military arts was unknown 
to the Sclavonians; their name was obſcure, and their conqueſts 
were inglorious“. l ie 

I have marked the faint and general outline of the Sclavonians 
and Bulgarians, without attempting to define their intermediite 


* 


*5 For the name and nation, the ſituation 


and manners, of the Sclayonians; ſee the 
original evidence of the vi century, in Pro- 
copius (Goth. J. ii. c. 26. 1. iii. e. 14.), and 


the emperor Mauritius or Maurice (Stratage- 


mat. I. ii. c. 5. apud Maſcou, Annotat. xxxi.) 


The Stratagems of Maurice bene been print- 
ed only, as I underſtand, at the end of Schef- 


fer's edition of Arrian's Tactics, at Upſal, 
1664 (F abric. Bibliot. Grzc. 


I. iv. c. 8. 
tom. uw. p. 278.), a ſcarce, and hitherto, to 
me, an. inacceſſible book. 


bound- 
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which 
Againſt 


the Antes he erected the fortifications of the lower Danube; and 
laboured to ſecure the alliance of a people ſeated, in the direct chan- 


nel of northern inundation, an interval of two hundred miles be- 
tween the mountains of Tranſylvania and the Euxine ſea. 


But the 


Antes wanted power and inclination to ſtem the fury of the torrent: 
and the light-armed Sclavonians, from an hundred tribes, purſued 


with almoſt equal ſpeed the footſteps of the Bulgarian horſe. 


The, 


payment of one piece of gold for each ſoldier, procured a ſafe and 
eaſy retreat through the Oy: of the Gepidz, who commanded 


the paſſage of the upper Danube 


The hopes or fears of the Bar- 


barians ; their inteſtine union or diſcord ; the accident of a frozen 
or ſhallow ſtream; the proſpect of harveſt or vintage; the pro- 
ſperity or diſtreſs of the Romans; were the cauſes which produced 
the uniform repetition of annual viſits”, tedious in the narrative, 


and deſtruQtive in the event. 


The ſame year, and poſſibly the ſame 


month, in which Ravenna ſurrendered, was marked by an invaſion 
of the Huns or Bulgarians, ſo dreadful, that it almoſt effaced the 

memory of their paſt inroads. They ſpread from the ſuburbs of 
Conſtantinople to the Tonian gulf, deſtroyed thirty-two cities or 


16 Antes eorum fortiſſimi , . . Tayfis qui 
rapidus et vorticoſus in Hiſtri fluenta furens 
devolvitur (Jornandes, c. 5. p. 194. edit. Mu- 
rator. Procopius, Goth. 1. iii. c. 14. et de 
Edific. I. iv. c. 7.) . Yet the ſame Procopius 
mentions the Goths and Huns as neighbours, 
yiiTowwTX, tO the Danube (de Edific. I. iv. 
c. 1.). 

12 The national title of Auticus, in the laws 
and inſcriptions of Juſtinian, was adopted by 


his ſucceſſors, and is juſtified by the pious Lu- 
dewig (in Vit. Juſtinian. p. 515.). It had. 
ſtrangely puzzled the civilians of the middle 
age. 

8 Procopius, Goth. I. iv. c. 25. 

1 An inroad of the Huns is connected, by 
Procopius, with a comet; perhaps that of 
531 (Perſic. 1.1. c. 4.) . Agathias (I. . 
p. 154, 155.) borrows from his , predeceſſor 
ſome early facts. 
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boundaries, which were not accurately known or reſpected by the C HA r. 
Barbarians themſelves. Their importance was meaſured by their * „„ 
vicinity to the empire; and the level country of Moldavia and Wa- 

lachia was occupied by the Antes“, a Sclavonian tribe, 
ſwelled the titles of Juſtinian with an epithet of conqueſt. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL. 


C- = 4: P. caliles. erazed Potidaa, which, Athens had built and Philip had 
— beſieged, and repaſſed the Danube, dragging at their horſes heels 


one hundred and twenty thouſand of the ſubjeQts of Juſtinian. In 
a ſubſequent inroad they pierced. the wall of the Thracian Cherſo. 
neſus, extitpated; the habitations and the inhabitants, boldly tra- 
verſed: the Helleſpont, and returned to their companions; laden with 
the ſpoils of Aſia. Another party, which ſeemed a multitude in 

the eyes of the: Romans, penetrated, without oppoſition, from the 
ſtreights of Thermopylæ to the iſthmus of Corinth; and che laſt 
ruin of Greece has appeared an object too minute for the attention 
of hiſtory. The works which the emperor raiſed for the protection, 
but at the expence of his ſubjects, ſerved only to diſcloſe the weak» 


neſs of ſome neglected part; and the walls, which by flattery had 


been deemed impregnable, were either. deſerted by the garriſon, or 


' ſcaled by the Barbarians: Three thouſand Sclavonians, vcho inſo- 


lently divided themſelves into two bands, diſcovered the weakneſs 
and miſery. of a triumphant: reign. They. paſſed. the Danube and 
the Hebrus, vanquiſhed. the Roman generals who dared to oppoſe 
their progreſs, and plundered, with impunity, the cities of Illyricum 
and Thrace, each of which had arms and numbers to overwhelm 
their contemptible aſſailants. Whatever praiſe. the boldneſs of the 
Sclavonians may: deſerve, it is ſullied by the wanton and. deliberate 
cruelty which they are. accuſed of exerciſing on their priſoners. 
Without diſtinction of rank, or age, or ſex, the captives were im- 
paled or flayed alive, or ſuſpended between four poſts, and beaten 
with clubs till they expired, or incloſed in ſome ſpacious building, 
and left to periſh in the flames with the ſpoil and cattle which might 
4mpede the march of theſe ſavage victors . Perhaps a more im- 


20 The cruelties of the Sclavonians are re- haviour to their priſoners, we may appeal to 
lated or magnified by Procopius (Goth. 1. ii. the authority, ſomewhat more recent, of the 
c. 29. 38.). For their mild and liberal be- emperor Maurice (Stratagem. I. ii. c. f.). 


11 | Me, partial 
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partial narrative would reduce the number, and qualify the nature C Yd P. 
of theſe horrid acts; and they might ſometimes be excuſed by the — 
cruel laws of retaliation. In the ſiege of Topirus“, whoſe obſtinate 
defence had enraged the Sclavonians, they maſſacred fifteen thous 
ſand males; but they ſpared the women and children; the moſt va- 
luable captives were always reſerved for labour or ranſom ; the ſer- 
vitude was not rigorous, and the terms of their deliverance were 
ſpeedy and moderate. But the ſubject, or the hiſtorian of Juſtinian, 
exhaled his juft indignation in the language of complaint and re- 
proach ; and Procopius has confidently affirmed, that in a reign of 
thirty-two years, each annual inroad of the Barbarians conſumed 
two hundred thouſand of the inhabitants of the Roman empire. 
The entire population of Turkiſh Europe, which nearly correſponds 
with the provinces of Juſtinian, would perhaps be incapable of ſup- 
plying fix millions of perſons, the reſult of this incredible eſtimate. 


In the midſt of theſe obſcure calamities, Europe felt the ſhock of Origin and 
a revolution, which firſt revealed to the world the name and na- 82 N 1 
tion of the Tuxks. Like Romulus, the founder of that martial 4. . 
people was ſuckled by a ſhe-wolf, who afterwards made him the &. 
father of a numerous progeny ; and the reprefentation of that ani- 
mal in the banners of the Turks, preſerved the memory, or rather 
ſuggeſted the idea, of a fable, which was invented, without any mutual 
intercourſe, by the ſhepherds of Latium and thoſe of Scythia. At 
the equal diſtance of two thouſand miles from the Caſpian, the Icy, 
the Chineſe, and the Bengal feas, a ridge of mountains is confſpi- 
cuous, the centre, and perhaps the ſummit, of Aſia; which, in the 
language of different nations, has been ſtyled Imaus, and Cat *, and 

Altai, 

* Topirus was fituate near Philippi in of the Anecdotes (e. 18.), theſe inroads had 
Thrace, or Macedonia, oppoſite to the iſle reduced the provinces ſouth of the Danube 
of Thaſos, twelve days journey from Con- to the ſtate of a Scythian wilderneſs. 
ſtantinople (Cellarius, tom. i. p. 676.'840.). From Caf to Caf; which a more ra- 


According to the malevolent teſtimony tional geography would interpret, from Imaus, 
| : perhaps, 
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8 The tides of the hills were productive of minerals; and the iron 


perhaps, to mount Atlas. 


forges **, for the purpoſe of war, were exerciſed by the Turks, the 


moſt deſpiſed portion of the ſlaves of the great Khan of the Geou- 


gen. But their ſervitude could only laſt till a leader, bold and elo- 
quent, ſhould ariſe, to perſuade his countrymen that the ſame arms 
which they forged for their maſters, might become, in their own 


hands, the inſtruments of freedom and victory. They fallied from 


the mountain“; a ſceptre was the reward of his advice; and the 
annual ceremony, in which a piece of iron was heated in the fire, 
and a ſmith's hammer was ſucceſſively handled by the prince and 
his nobles, recorded for ages the. humble profeſſion and rational 
pride of the Turkiſh nation. Bertezena, their firſt leader, ſignalized 
their valour and his own in ſucceſsful combats againſt the neigh- 
bouring tribes ; but when he preſumed” to aſk in marriage the 


daughter of the great khan, the inſolent demand of a flave and a 


mechanic was contemptuouſly rejected. The diſgrace was ex- 
piated by a more noble alliance with a princeſs of China; and the 
deciſive battle which almoſt extirpated the nation of the 3 
eſtabliſhed in Tartary the new and more powerful empire of the 
Turks. They reigned over the north; but they confeſſed the 


According to the The Turks offered iron for ſale ; yet the Ro- 


religious philoſophy of the Mahometans, the 
baſis of mount Caf is an emerald, whoſe re- 
flection produces the azure of the ſky. The 
mountain is endowed with a ſenſitive action 


in its roots or nerves; and their vibration, at 


the command of God, is the cauſe of earth- 
quakes (D*Herbelot, p. 230, 231. ). 


24 'The Siberian iron is the beſt and 3 


plentiful in the world; and in the ſouthern 
parts, above ſixty mipes are now worked by 
the induſtry of the Ruſſians (Strahlenberg, 


_ Hiſt. of Siberia, p. 342. 387. Voyage en Si- 


berie, par P Abbe Chappe d*Auteroche, p. 603 
508. edit. in 12, Amſterdam, 1770). 
: IO 


man ambaſſadors, with ſtrange obſtinacy, per- 
ſiſted in believing that it was all a trick, and 
that their country produced none (Menander 
in Excerpt. Leg. p. 152.). 

25 Of Irgana-kon (Abulghazi Khan, Hiſt. 
Genealogique des Tatars, P. ii. c. 5. p. 71 
—77. c. 15. p. 155.) . The tradition of the 
Moguls, of the 450 years which they paſſed 
in the mountains, agrees with the Chineſe pe- 
riods of the hiſtory of the Huns and Turks 


(De Guignes, tom. i. part ii. p. 376.) and the 


twenty generations, from their reſtoration to 
Zingis. 


vanity 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


their fathers. The royal encampment ſeldom loſt ſight of mount 
Altai, from whence the river Irtiſh deſcends to water the rich paſ- 
tures of the Calmucks**, which nouriſh the largeſt ſheep and oxen 
in the world. The ſoil is fruitful, and the climate mild and tem- 
perate : the happy region was ignorant of earthquake and peſtilence ; 
the emperor's throne was turned towards the eaſt, and a golden wolf 
on the top of a ſpear, ſeemed to guard the entrance of his tent. 
One of the ſucceſſors of Bertezena was tempted by the luxury and 
ſuperſtition of China; but his deſign of building cities and temples 
was defeated by the ſimple wiſdom of a Barbarian counſellor. © The 
„ Turks,” he faid, “ are not equal in number to one hundredth 
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« part of the inhabitants of China. If we balance their power, and 


* 


* elude their armies, it is becauſe we wander without any fixed 


„ habitations, in the exerciſe of war and hunting. Are we ſtrong? 
© we advance and conquer; are we feeble? we retire and are con- 


« cealed. Should the Turks confine themſelves within the walls of 


« cities, the loſs of a battle would be the deſtruction of their em- 
© pire. The Bonzes preach only patience, humility, and the re- 


“ nunciation of the world. Such, O king! is not the religion of 


% heroes.” They entertained, with leſs reluctance, the doctrines 
of Zoroaſter, but the greateſt part of the nation acquieſced, without 
enquiry, in the opinions, or rather in the practice, of their anceſtors. 
The honours of ſacrifice were reſerved for the ſupreme deity ; they 
acknowledged, in rude hymns, their obligations to the air, the fire, 
the water, and the earth ; and their prieſts derived ſome profit from 
the art of divination, Their unwritten laws were rigorous and im- 
partial : theft was puniſhed by a tenfold reſtitution ; adultery, trea- 
25 The country of the Turks, now of the notes of the French tranſlator are enlarged 


Calmucks, is well deſcribed in the Genea- and digeſted in the ſecond volume of the 
logical Hiſtory, p. 521562. The curious Engliſh verſion. 
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HE DECLINE AND FALL 


ſon, and murder, with death 3 a 0 chaſti ſement could be inflict. 

ed too ſevere for the rare and inexpiable [guilt of . cowardice. As 
the ſubject nations marched under the ſtandard of the Turks, their 
cavalry, both men and horſes, were proudly computed by mil- 
lions; one of their effective armies conſiſted of four hundred thou- 
ſand ſoldiers, and in leſs than fifty years they were connected in 
peace and war with the Romans, the Perſians, and the Chineſe. In 
their northern limits, ſome veſtige may be diſcovered of the form 
and ſituation of Kamtchatka, of a people of hunters and fiſhermen, 
whoſe ſledges were drawn by dogs, and whoſe habitations were 
buried in the earth. The Turks were ignorant of aſtronomy; but 
the obſervation taken by ſome learned Chineſe, with a gnomon of 
eight feet, ſixes the royal camp in the latitude of forty-nine degrees, 
and marks their extreme progreſs within three, or at leaſt ten de- 
grees, of the polar circle”. Among their ſouthern conqueſts, the 
moſt ſplendid was that of the Nepthalites or white Huns, a polite 
and warlike people, who poſſeſſed the commercial cities of Bochara 
and Samarcand, who had vanquiſhed the Perſian monarch, and car- 


ried their victorious arms along the banks, and perhaps to the 


mouth, of the Indus. On the ſide of the weſt, the Turkiſh cavalry 
advanced to the lake Mzotis. They paſſed that lake on the ice, 
The khan who dwelt at the foot of mount Altai, iſſued his com- 
mands for the ſiege of Boſphorus **, a city, the voluntary ſubject nl 
Rome, and whoſe princes had formerly been the friends of Athens 
To the eaſt, the Turks invaded China, as often as the vigour of 


27 Viſdelou, p. 141. 151. The fact, though 29 — in a Memoir of M. de Boze (Mem. 


it ſtrictly belongs to a ſubordinate and ſucceſ- 


five tribe, may be introduced here. 


- 8. Procopius, Perfic. I. i. c. 12. I. ii. e. 3. 


Peyſſonel (Obſervations ſur les Peuples Bar- 


bares, p. 99, 100.) deſines the diſtance be- 
tween Caffa and the old Boſphorus at xvi long 
Tartar leagues. N 


2 


de l Academie des Infcriptions, tom. vi. p. 549 
—565.), the ancient kings and medals of the 
Cimmerian Boſphorus; and the gratitude of 
Athens, in the Oration of Demoſthenes againſt 
Leptines (in Reiſke, Orator. Græc. tom. i. 
p. 466, 467+). 


the 


OF THE ROMAN EM PTRE. 


the government was relaxed: and 1 am taught to read i in the hiſtory 
of the times, that they mowed down their patient enemies like hemp 
or graſs; and that the mandarins applauded the wiſdom of an em- 


peror who repulſed theſe Barbarians with golden lances. This ex- 


tent of favage empire compelled the Turkiſh monarch to eſtabliſh 
three ſubordinate ' princes of his own blood, who ſoon forgot their 
gratitude and allegiance. The conquerors were eneryated by luxury, 
which is always fatal except to an induſtrious people; the policy 
of China ſolicited the vanquiſhed. nations to reſume their independ- 
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ence ; and the power of the Turks was limited to a period of two 


hundred years. The revival of their name and dominion in the 
ſouthern countries of Aſia, are the events of a later age; and the 


dynaſties, which fucceeded to their native realms, may ſleep in ob- 


livion ; fince their hiſtory bears no relation to the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire. 


Py 


In the rapid career of otinquelt the Turks che Hy ſubdued 
the nation of the Ogors or Varchonites on the banks of the river Til, 
which derived the epithet of black from its dark water or gloomy 
foreſts**, The khan of the Ogors was ſlain with three hundred 
thouſand of his ſubjects, and their bodies. were ſcattered over the 
ſpace of four days' journey : their ſurviving countrymen acknow- 
ledged' the ſtrength and mercy of the Turks ; and a ſmall portion, 
about twenty thouſand warriors, - preferred exile to ſervitude. They 
followed the well-known road of the Volga, cheriſhed the error of 


39 For the origin and revolutions of the firſt 


Turkiſh empire, the Chineſe details are bor- 
rowed from De Guignes (Hiſt. des Huns, 
tom. i. P. ii. p. 367—462.) and Viſdelou 
(Supplement à la Bibliotheque Orient. d'Her- 
belot, p. 82—114-). The Greek or Roman 
hints are gathered in Menander (p. 108— 
164.) and Ms che Simocatta (1. vii. 
c. 7,8). 

The river Til, or Tula, according to 


% 


*I XY 


the geography of De Guignes (tom. i. part ii. 
p. Iviii. and 352.), is a ſmall, though grate- 
ful, ſtream of the deſert, that falls into the 
Orhon, Selinga, &c. See Bell, Journey 
from Peterſburgh to Pekin (vol. ii. p. 124.) ; 
yet his own deſcription of the Keat, down 
which he ſailed into' the Oby, repreſents 


the name and attributes of the 8/ack river 


(p. 139.). 


the 


The Avars 
fly before the 
Turks, and 
approach the 
empire. 
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the nations who confounded them with the AvAxs, and ſpread the 


terror of that falſe, though famous appellation, which had not, 


however, ſaved its lawful proprietors from the yoke of the Turks 
After a long and victorious march, the new Avars arrived at the 
foot of mount Caucaſus, in the country of the Alani and Circaf- 
ſians, where they firſt heard of the ſplendour and weakneſs of the 
Roman empire. They humbly requeſted their confederate, the 
prince of the Alani, to lead them to this ſource of riches ; and their 


_ ambaſſador, with the permiſſion of the governor of Lazica, was 


Their em- 
baſſy to Con- 
ſtantinople, 
A. D. 558. 


tranſported by the Euxine ſea to Conſtantinople. The whole city 
was poured forth to behold with curioſity and terror the aſpect of 
a ſtrange people: their long hair, which hung in treſſes down their 
backs, was gracefully bound with ribbons, but the reſt of their habit 
appeared to imitate the faſhion of the Huns. When they were ad- 
mitted to the audience of Juſtinian, Candiſh, the firſt of the ambaſ- 
ſadors, addreſſed the Roman emperor in theſe terms : © You ſee 
“before you, O mighty prince, the repreſentatives of the ſtrongeſt 


„and moſt populous of nations, the invincible, the irreſiſtible 


* Avars. We are willing to devote ourſelves to your ſervice : we 
e are able to vanquiſh and deftroy all the enemies who now diſturb 


pour repoſe. But we expect, as the price of our alliance, as the 


% reward of our valour, precious gifts, annual ſubſidies, and fruit- 
« ful poſſeſſions.” At the time of this embaſſy, Juſtinian had reign- 
ed above thirty, he had lived above ſeventy-five years: his mind, 
as well as his body, was feeble and languid ; and the conqueror of 


Africa and Italy, careleſs of the permanent intereſt of his people, 


32 TheophylaR, I. vii. c. 7, 8. And yet 


8 his true Avars are inviſible even to the eyes 


. of M. de Guignes; and what can be more 


illuſtrious than the ae? The right of the 
fugitive Ogors to that national appellation is 
confeſſed by the Turks themfelves (Menan- 
der, p. 108.), t 


The Alani are ſtill found in the Genea- 
logical Hiſtory of the 'Tartars (p. 617.), and 
in d*Anville's maps. They oppoſed the 
march of the generals of Zingis round the 
Caſpian ſea, and were overthrown in a great 


battle (Hiſt, de Gengiſcan, I. iv. c. g-p.447-)- 


aſpired 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE: 


aſpired only to end his days in the boſom even of inglerious peace. 
In a ſtudied oration, he imparted to the ſenate his reſolution to diſſem- 
ble the inſult, and to purchaſe the friendſhip of the Avars ; and the 
whole ſenate, like the mandarins of China, applauded the incompara- 
ble wiſdom and-forelight of their ſovereign. The inſtruments of luxury 
were immediately prepared to captivate the Barbarians ; filken gar- 
ments, ſoft and ſplendid beds, and chains and collars incruſted with 
gold. The ambaſſadors, content with ſuch liberal reception, de- 
parted from Conſtantinople, -and Valentin, one of the emperor's 
guards, was fent with a fimilar character to their camp at the foot 
of mount Caucaſus. As their deſtruction or their ſucceſs muſt be 
alike advantageous to the empire, he perſuaded them to invade the 
enemies of Rome; and they were eaſily tempted, by gifts and pro- 


miſes, to gratify their ruling inclinations. Theſe fugitives who fled 
before the "Turkiſh arms, paſſed the Tanais and Boryſthenes, and 


boldly advanced into the heart of Poland -and Germany, violating 
the law of nations, and abuſing the rights of victory. Before ten 
years had elapſed, their camps were ſeated on the Danube and the 
Elbe, many Bulgarian and Sclavonian names were obliterated from 
the earth, and the remainder of their tribes are found, as tributaries 
and vaſſals, under the ſtandard of the Avars. The chagan, the pe- 
culiar title of their king, ſt'll affected to cultivate the friendſhip of 
the emperor; and Juſtinian entertained ſome thoughts of fixing 
them in Pannonia to balance the prevailing power of the Lombards. 


But the virtue or treachery of an Avar betrayed the ſecret enmity 


and ambitious deſigns of their countrymen ; and they loudly com- 
plained of- the timid, though jealous policy, of detaining their am- 
baſſadors, and denying the arms which they, had been allowed to 


purchaſe in the capital of the empire“. 
Perhaps 


% The embaſſies and-firſt conqueſts of the Legat. p. 99, 100, 101. 154, 155-), Theo- 
Avars may be read in Menander (Excerpt. phanes (p. 196.), the Hiſtoria Miſcella (J. xvi. 


P+ 109. J. 
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=. YEE Perhaps hb apparent change in the Geeste of the ettþbtbrs 

| may be aſcribed to the embaſſy which was received from the con- 
* querors of the Avars “ The immenſe diſtance which eluded their 
and Than arms, could not extinguiſſi their reſentment: the Turkih ambaſſadors 
569 582. purſued the footſteps” of the vanquiſhed to the Jaik, the Volga, 


mount Caucaſus, the Euxine, and Conſtantinople, and at length 
appeared before the faccefſor of Conſtantine, to requeſt 'that he 
would not eſpouſe the cauſe of rebels and fugitives: Even com- 
merce had ſome ſhare in this remarkable negociation: and the Sog- 
doites, who were now the tributaries of the Turks, embraced the 
fair occaſion of opening, by the north of the Caſpian, a new road 
for the importation of Chineſe ſilk into the Roman empire. The 
Perſian, ho preferred the navigation of Ceylon, had ſtopped the 
8 caravans of Bochara and Samarcand : their ſilk was contemptuouſſy 
burat ; ſome Turkiſh ambaſſadors died in Perſia, with a ſuſpicion of 
poiſon ; and the great khan permitted his faithful vaſſal Maniach, the 
prince of the Sogdoites, to propoſe, at the Byzantine court, a treaty 
of alliance againſt their common enemies. Their ſplendid apparet 
and rich preſents, the fruit of Oriental luxury, diſtinguiſhed Maniach 
and hits colleagues, from the rude ſavages of the north: their letters, 
in the Seythian character and language, announced a people who 
had attained the rudiments of feience they enumerated the con- 


queſts, they offered the friendſhip and military aid of the Turks ; 


36 The Ruſſians have found characters, rude 
hieroglyphics, on the Irtiſh and Veniſei, on 
medals, tombs, idols, rocks, obeliſks, &c. 
(Strahlenberg, Hiſt. of Siberia, p. 324. 346. 
406. 429.). Dr. Hyde (de Religione Vete- 
rum Perſarum, p. 521, &c.) has given two 
. alphabets of Thibet and of the Eygours, I 


Pp. 109. ), and Gregory of Tours (I. iv. c. 23. 
29. in the Hiſtorians of France, tom. ii. 
P. 214. 217+). 

35 Theophanes (Ohron. p- 204.) and the 
Hiſt, Miſcella (I. xvi. Pp: 110.), as underſtood 
by De Guignes (tom. i. part it, p. 354.), ap- 
pear to ſpeak of a Turkiſh embaſly to Juſti- 


nian himſelf; but that of Maniach, in the 
fourth year of his ſucceſſor Juſtin, is poſitively 


the firſt that reached Conſtantinople (Menan- 
der, p. 108. 2 


have long harboured a ſuſpicion that all the 
Scythian, and /ome, perhaps much, of the In- 
dian ſcience, was derived from the Greeks of 
Bactriana. 


and 
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and their fincetity was atteſted by direful imprecations (if they © 
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were guilty of falſehood) againſt their own head, and the head of 


Difabul their maſter. The Greek prince'entertained with hoſpitable 
regard the ambaſſadors of a remote and powerful monarch : the ſight 
of ſilk-worms and looms diſappointed the hopes of the Sogdoites ; the 
ethperor renounced, or ſeemed to renounce, the fugitive | Avars, but 
he accepted the alliance of the Turks; and the ratification of the 
treaty was carried by a Roman miniſter to the foot of mount Altai. 


Under the ſucceſſors of Juſtinian, the friendſhip of the two nations 


was cultivated by frequent and cordial intercourſe; the moſt favour- 
ed vaſlals were permitted to imitate the example of the great khan; 
and one hundred and fix Turks, who, on various occaſions, had 
viſited Conſtantinople, departed at the ſame time for their native 
country. The duration and length of the journey from the Byzan- 
tine court to mount Altai, are not ſpecified : It might have been 
difficult to mark a road through the nameleſs deſerts, the mountains,, 
rivers, and morafles of Tartary; but a curious account has been 
preſerved of the reception of the Roman ambaſſadors at the royal 
camp. After they had been purified with fire and incenſe, accord- 
ing to a rite ſtill practiſed under the ſons of - Zingis, they were in- 
troduced to the preſence of Diſabul. In a valley of the Golden 
Mountain, they found the great khan in his tent, ſeated in a chair 
with wheels, to which an horſe might be occaſionally harneſſed. 
As ſoon as they had delivered their preſents, which were received by 
the proper officers, they expoſed, in a florid oration, the wiſhes of the 
Roman emperor, that victory might attend the arms of Turks, that 
their reign might be long and proſperous, and that a ſtrict alliance, 


without en vy or deceit, might for ever he maintained between the 


two moſt powerful nations of the earth. The anſwer of Diſabul 
correſponded with theſe friendly profeſſions, and the ambaſſadors 
were ſeated by his ſide, at a banquet which laſted the greateſt part 
| of 
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.the tent was cn with lk bangings, and a 


of the day: 


A artar liquor was ſerved on the table, which poſſeſſetl at leaſt che in- 


- 


toxicating qualities of wine. The entertainment of the ſucceeding 


day was more ſumptuous; the ſilk hangings of the ſecond tent were 


embroidered in various figures; and the royal ſeat, the cups, and the 
vaſes, were of gold. A third pavilion was ſupported by columns of 
gilt wood; a bed of pure and maſſy gold was raiſed on four pea- 
cocks of the ſame metal: and before the entrance of the tent, diſhes, 
baſons, and ſtatues of ſolid ſilver, and admirable art, were oſtenta- 


tiouſſy piled in waggons, the monuments of valour rather than of 
induſtry. When Diſabul led his armies againſt the frontiers of 


Perſia, his Roman allies followed many days the march of the 
Turkiſh camp, nor were they diſmiſſed till they had enjoyed their pre- 
cedency over the envoy. of tlie great king, whoſe loud and intem- 
perate clamours interrupted the ſilence of the royal banquet. The 
power and ambition of Choſroes cemented the union of the Turks 


and Romans, who touched his dominions on either ſide: but thoſe 


diſtant nations, regardleſs of each other, conſulted the dictates of in- 
tereſt, without recollecting the obligations of oaths and treaties. 
While the ſucceſſor of Diſabul celebrated his father's obſequies, he 
was ſaluted by the ambaſſadors of the emperor Tiberius, who pro- | 
poſed an invaſion of Perſia, and ſuſtained with firmneſs, the angry, 
and perhaps the juſt, reproaches of that haughty Barbarian. * You 
« ſee my ten fingers,” ſaid the great khan, and he applied them to 
his mouth. © You Romans ſpeak with as many tongues, but they 
“are tongues of deceit and perjury. To me you hold one language, 
to my ſubjects another; and the nations are ſucceſſively deluded 
« by your perſidious eloquence. You precipitate your allies into 
„% war and danger, you enjoy their labours, and you neglect your 
„ benefators. Haſten your return, inform your maſter that a Turk 
is incapable of uttering or forgiving falſehood, and that he ſhall 

| 8 « ſpeedily 


Lo 
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AK ſpeedily meet the puniſhment which he Arte While he ſoli- 


e cits my friendſhip with flattering and hollow words, he is ſunk « 
< to a confederate of my fugitive Varchonites. If I condeſcend to 
« march againſt thoſe contemptible ſlaves, they will tremble at the 
ce ſound of our whips; they will be trampled like a neſt of ants, 
« under the feet of my innumerable cavalry. I am not ignorant 


„ of the road which they have followed to invade your empire; 


« nor can I be deceived by the vain pretence, that mount Caucaſus 
<« is the impregnable barrier of the Romans. I know the courſe of 
ce the Nieſter, the Danube, and the Hebrus; the moſt warlike na- 
tions have yielded to the arms of the Turks; and from the riſing 
« to the ſetting ſun, the earth is my inheritance.” Notwithſtanding 
this menace, a ſenſe of mutual advantage ſoon renewed the alliance 
of the Turks and Romans: but the pride of the great khan ſurvived 
his reſentment z and, when he announced an important conqueſt to 
his friend the emperor Maurice; he ſtyled himſelf the maſter of the 
ſeven races, and the lord of the ſeven climates of the world. 
Diſputes have often arifen between the ſovereigns of Aſia, for 
the-title of king of the world ; while the conteſt has proved that it 
could not belong to either of the competitors. The kingdom of the 
Turks was bounded by the Oxus or Gihon; and Touran was ſepa- 
rated by that great river from the rival monarchy of ran, or Perſia, 
which, in a ſmaller compaſs, contained perhaps a larger meaſure of 


power and population. The Perſians, who alternately invaded and 
repulſed the Turks and the Romans, were ſtill ruled by the houſe of 


Saſſan, which aſcended: the throne three hundred years before the 
acceſſion of Juſtinian. His contemporary, Cabades, or Kobad, had 
been ſucceſsful in war againſt the emperor Anaſtaſius: but the reign 


37 All the details of theſe Turkiſh and Ro- of Menander (p. 106—110. 151—154. 161 


man embaſſies, ſo curious in the hiſtory of | —164.), in which we often regret the want 
human manners, are drawn from the Extracts of order and connection. 
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CHAP; of that prince was diſtracted by civil and religious 'troubles. A 


XLII. 


women 
richeſt lands and moſt beautiful females to the uſe of his ſectaries. 
The view of theſe diſorders, which had been fomented by his laws 


names of Choſroes and Nuſhirvan. 


priſoner in the hands of his ſuhjects; an exile among the enemies 
of Perſia; he recovered his liberty by proſtituting the honour of his 
wife, and regained his kingdom with the dangerous and mercenary 
aid of the Barbarians, who had ſlain his father. 
ſuſpicious that Kobad never forgave the authors of his expulſion, or 


His nobles were 


even thoſe of his reſtoration. The people was deluded and inflamed 
by the fanaticiſm of Mazdak **, who aſſerted the community of 
and the equality of mankind, whilſt he appropriated the 


and example“, embittered the declining age of the ' Perſian mo- 


narch; and his fears were increaſed by the conſciouſneſs of his 
deſign to reverſe the natural and cuſtomary order of ſucceſſion, 


in favour of his third and moſt favoured fon, ſo famous under the 
| To render. the youth more 
illuſtrious in the eyes of the nations, Kobad was deſirous that he 
ſhould be adopted by the emperor Juſtin : the hope of peace in- 
elined the Byzantine court to accept this ſingular propoſal; and 


Choſroes might have acquired a ſpecious claim to the inheritance of 


his Roman parent. But the future miſchief was diverted by the 


advice of the quæſtor Proclus: a difficulty was ſtarted, whether the 


the treaty 


adoption ſhould be performed as a civil or military rite“; 
| was 


s See d'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. p. 568. 
929.); Hyde (de Religione Vet. Perſarum, 
c. 21. p. 290, 291.) ; Pocock (Specimen 
Hiſt. Arab. p. 70, 71.); Eutychius (Annal. 


tom. ii. p. 176. ); Texeira (in Stevens, 5 
of Perſia, J. i. c. 34.) 


39 The fame of the new law for the com- 
munity of women, was ſoon propagatedin Syria 


(Aſſeman. Bibliot. Orient. tom, iii. p. 402.) 


and Greece (Procop. Perſic. I. i. c. 5.). 


11 


0 He offered his own wife and ſiſter to the 
prophet ; but the prayers of Nuſhirvan ſaved 


his mother, and the indignant monarch never 


forgave the humiliation to which his filial piety 
had ſtooped: pedes tuos deoſculatus (ſaid he 
to Mazdak), cujus fætor adhuc nares occupat 
(Pocock, Specimen Hiſt. Arab.'p. 71.). 

4 Procopius, Perſic. I. i. c. 11. Was not 


Proclus over-wiſe? Was not the danger ima- 


ginary ?—The excuſe, at leaſt, was injurious 
| | to 


2 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


| a abruptly diſtolved; and the ſenſe of this indignity ſunk deed - 
into the mind of Choſroes, who had already advanced to the Tigris 
on his road to Conſtantinople. His father did not long ſurvive the 


diſappointment of his wiſhes : the teſtament of their deceaſed ſove- 


reign was read in the aſſembly of the nobles; and a powerful fac- 
tion, prepared for the event, and regardleſs of the priority of age, 
exalted Choſroes to the throne of Perſia, He filled that throne 
during a proſperous period of forty-eight years“; and the JusTICE 
of Nuſhirvan is celebrated as the n 0 immortal n e the 
nations of the Eaſt. 

But the juſtice of kings is underſtood by themſelves, and even hy 
their ſubjects, with an ample indulgence for the gratification of paſ- 
fion and intereſt. 'The virtue of Choſroes was that of a conqueror, 
who, in the meaſures of peace and war, is excited by ambition and 
reſtrained by prudence ; who confounds the greatneſs with the hap- 
pineſs of a nation, and calmly devotes the lives of thouſands to 
the fame, or even the amuſement of a ſingle man. 


appellation of a tyrant. His two elder brothers had been deprived 
of their fair expectations of the diadem : their future life, between 
the ſupreme rank and the condition of ſubjects, was anxious to 
themſelves and formidable to their maſter : fear as well as revenge 
might tempt them to rebel; the ſlighteſt evidence of a conſpiracy 


to a nation not ignorant of letters: a- 
preg 04 Bargo TY; Tan; vf 4 der N 
oxwwn. Whether any mode of adoption was 
praQtiſed in Perſia, I much doubt. 

* From Procopius and Agathias, Pagi 
(tom. ii. p. 543. 626.) has proved that Choſ- 
roes Nuſhirvan aſcended the throne in the 
ven year of Juſtinian (A. D. 531, April 1.— 
A. D. 532, April 1.). But the true chro- 
nology, was harmonizes with the Greeks 


Hh 2 


and Orientals, is aſcertained by John Malala 
(tom. ii. 211.) . Cabades, or Kobad, after 
a reign of forty- three years and two morths, 
ſickened the 8th, and died the 13th, of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 531,-aged eighty-two years. 
According to the annals of Eutychius, Nu- 
ſhirvan reigned forty-ſeven years and fix 
months; and his death muſt conſequently be 
. in March, A. D. 579. | 
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In his domeſtic 
adminiſtration, the juſt Nuſhirvan would merit, in our feelings, the 
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—— the author of their wrongs ; 2 the repoſe of Choſroes was 
ſecured by the death of theſe unhappy princes, with their families 
and adherents. One guiltleſs youth was ſaved and difmiſſed by the 
compaſſion of a veteran general; and this act of humanity, which 


was revealed by his ſon, overbalanced the merit of reducing twelve 


nations to the obedience of Perſia, The zeal and prudence of Me- 
bodes had fixed the diadem on the head of Choſroes himſelf; but 
he delayed to attend the royal ſummons, till he had performed the 
duties of a military review: he was inſtantly commanded to repair 
to the iron tripod, which ſtood before the gate of the palace“, 


| where it was death to relieve or approach the victim; and Mebodes 


languiſhed ſeveral days before his fentence was pronounced, by the 
inflexible pride and calm ingratitude of the ſon of Kobad. But the 
people, more eſpecially in the Eaſt, is diſpoſed to forgive, and even 
to applaud the cruelty which ftrikes at the loftieſt heads; at the 


| flaves of ambition, whoſe voluntary choice has expoſed them to live in 


the ſmiles, and to periſh by the frown of a eapricious monarch. In 
the execution of the laws which he had no temptation to violate; 
in the puniſhment of crimes which attacked his own dignity, as 
well as the happineſs of individuals; Nuſhirvan, or Choſroes, deſeryed 
the appellation of jet. His government was firm, rigorous, and 
impartial. It was the firſt labour of his reign to aboliſh the danger- 
ous theory of common or equal poſſeſſions; the lands and women 


which the ſectaries of Mazdak had uſurped, were reſtored to their 


lawful owners; and the temperate chaſtiſement of the fanatics or 
impoſtors confirmed the domeſtic rights of ſociety. Inſtead. of 
liſtening with blind confidence to a favourite miniſter, he eſtabliſhed 


four viziers over the four great provinces of his empire, Aſſyria, 


* Procopius, Perſic. 1. i. c. 23. Briſſon diſgrace or death (Chardin, Voyupe en Perſe, . 
de Regn. Perl. P- 494 The gate of the pa- tom. iv. p. 312, 313. ” 
lace of If n is, or was, the fatal ſcene of 


Media, 


= 
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Media, Perſia; and Bactriana. In the choice of judges, præfects, 
and counſellors, he ſtrove to remove the maſk which is always 
worn in the preſence of kings: he wiſhed to ſubſtitute the natural 
order of talents for the accidental diſtinctions of birth and fortune; 


he profeſſed, in ſpecious language, his intention to prefer thoſe men 


who carried the poor in their boſoms, and to baniſh corruption from 
the ſeat of juſtice, as dogs were exeluded from the temples of the Magi. 
The code of laws of the firſt Artaxerxes was revived and publiſhed as 
the rule of the magiſtrates; but the aſſurance of ſpeedy puniſhment 
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was the beſt ſecurity of their virtue. Their behaviour was inſpected 


by a thouſand eyes, their words were overheard by a thouſand ears, the 
ſecret or public agents of the throne; and the provinces, from the In- 
dian to the Arabian confines, were enlightened by the frequent viſits of 
a ſovereign, who affected to emulate, his czleſtial brother in his rapid 


and ſalutary career. Education and agriculture he viewed as the two 


objects moſt deſerving of his care. In every city of Perſia, orphans, 


and the children of the poor, were maintained and inſtructed at the 


public expence : the daughters were given in marriage to the richeſt, 
citizens of their own rank; and the ſons, according to their differ- 
ent talents, were employed in mechanic trades, or promoted to more 
honourable ſervice. The deſerted villages were relieved by his 
bounty ; to the peaſants and farmers who were found incapable of 
cultivating their lands, he diſtributed cattle, feed, and the inſtru- 
ments of huſbandry; and the rare and ineſtimable treaſure of freſh. 
water was parſimoniouſly managed, and ſkilfully diſperſed over the 
arid territory of Perſia**. The profperity of that kingdom was the 


n and the evidence of his virtues: his vices are thoſe of Oriental 


44 > Perſia, the prince of the waters is an have been recently loft near Tauris, and 
officer of ſtate. The number of wells and 42,000 were once reckoned in the province 
ſubterraneous channels is much diminiſhed; - of Khoraſan' (Chardin, tom. iii. p. 99, 100. 
and with it the fertility of the ſoil: 400 wells Tavernier, tom. i. p. 416.). 
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His love of 


learning. 


on the ſide of the Barbarian“. ne 


Plato was ſeated on the perſian throne. 
- prince, fireniiouſly exerciſed in the toils of war and government, 
ſhould agitate, with dexterity like their own, the abſtruſe and pro- 
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deſpotiſin; but in the long tempel between heſfbes ate 
Juſtinian, the advantage both * merit and fortune is almoſt it always | 


evi (6 anon 7 


To the praiſe of juſtice Nuſhirvan united Me cpo of know- 
Lüge; and the ſeven Greek philoſophers who viſited his court, were 
invited and deceived by the ſtrange aſſurance, that a diſciple of 
Did they expect that a 


found queſtions which amuſed the leiſure of the ſchools of Athens? 
Could they hope that the precepts of philoſophy ſhould direct the 
life, and controul the paſſions of a deſpot, whoſe infancy had been 
taught to conſider his abſolute and fluctuating will as the only rule 
of moral obligation“! ? The ſtudies of Choſroes were oftentatious 
and ſuperficial : but his example awakened the curioſity of an inge- 
nious people, and the light of ſcience was diffuſed over the domi- 
nions of Perſia . At Gondi Sapor, in the neighbourhood of the 
royal city of Suſa, an academy of phylic was founded, which in- 
ſenſibly became a liberal ſchool of poetry, philoſophy, and rhetoric®. 
The annals of the monarchy" Were compoled; and while recent and 

authentic 


+45 The character and government of Nu- 


-r Bacon.  Tieporur f,, Mosse To ay 


ſhirvan is repreſented ſometimes in the words 


of d' Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. p. 680, &c. 
from Khondemir), Eutychius Annal. tom ii. 
p-. 179, 180—very rich), Abulpharagius (Dy- 


_ vii. p. 94, 95——very poor), Tarikh Schi- 


kard (p. 144—150.), Texeira (in Stevens, I. i. 
c. 35), Aſſeman (Bibliot. Orient. tom. iii. 
p. 404 410.), and the Abbe Fourmont 
(Fiſt. de PAcad. des Inſcriptions, tom. vii. 


n. 325—334-), who has tranſlated a ſpurious | 


or genuine teſtament of Nuſhirvan. 


4 A thouſand years before his birth, the 


judges of Perſia had given a ſolemn opinion 


Bou (Herodot. I. iii. c. 31. p. 210. edit. 
Weſſeling). Nor had this conſtitutional 
maxim been neglected as an uſeleſs and bar- 


ren theory. 


47 On the literary ſtate of fPerka, the Greek 
verſions, philoſophers, ſophiſts, the learning 


or ignorance of Choſroes, Agathias (I. ii. 


c. 66—71.) diſplays much information and 
ſtrong prejudices, 


4* Afﬀeman. Bibliot. ks tom. iv. 


p · bcexlv. vi. vii. 


4 The Shah Nameh, or book of Kings, | 
is perhaps the original record of hiſtory which 
Was 


1 
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authentic biſtory might afford ſome uſeful leſſons both to the C BA P. 
prince and people, the darkneſs, of the firſt ages was embelliſhed by w——— 
the giants, the . dragons, and the fabulous heroes of Oriental ro- 
mance . Every learned or confident ſtranger was enriched by the 
bounty, 7525 flattered by the converſation of the monarch : he nobly 
rewarded a Greek phyſician **, by the deliverance of three thouſand 
captives z and the ſophiſts who contended for his favour, were ex- 
aſperated by the wealth and inſolence of Uranius, their more ſuc- 
ceſsful rival. Nuſhirvan believed, or at leaſt reſpected, the religion 
of the Magi 3 and ſome traces of perſecution may be diſcovered 
in his reign *. Yet he allowed himſelf freely to compare the tenets 
of the various ſects; and the theological diſputes in which he fre- 
quently preſided, diminiſhed the authority of the prieſt, and en- 
a lightened the minds of the people. At his command, the moſt ce- 
lebrated writers of Greece and India were tranſlated into the Per- 
ſian language; a ſmooth and elegant idiom, recommended by Ma- 
homet to the uſe of paradiſe: though it is branded with the epithets 
of ſavage and unmuſical, by the ignorance and preſumption of Aga- 


| thias®”, Vet the Greek hiſtorian might reaſonably wonder, that it 
ſhould 
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was tranſlated into Greek by the interpreter 
Sergius. (Agathias, I. v. p. 141.), preſerved 
after the Mahometan conqueſt, and verſified 
in the year 994, by the national poet Fer- 
douſſi, See d'Anquetil (Mem. de  Acade- 
mie, tom. xxxi. p. 379.), and Sir William 
Jones (Hiſt. of Nader Shah, p. 161.). 

5? In the fifth century, the name of Reſtom, 
or Roſtam, an hero who equalled the ſtrength 
of twelve elephants, was familiar to the Ar- 
menians (Moſes Chorenenſis, Hiſt. Armen. 
I. 11. c. 7. p. 96. edit. Whiſton), In the be- 
ginning of the ſeventh, the Perſian romance 
of Roſtam and Isfendiar was applauded at 
Mecca (Sale's Koran, c, xxxi. p. 335.). Yet 
this expoſition af ludicrum novæ hiſtoriæ, is 


not given by Maracci (Refutat. Alcoran. 
p. 54548.) 

5: Procop. (Goth. 1. iv. c. 10.) Kobad 
had a favourite Greek phyſician, Stephen of 
Edeſſa (Perſic. I. ii. c. 26.). The practice 
was ancient; and Herodotus relates the ad- 
ventures of Democedes of Crotona (1. iii. 


c. 125 —137.). 
32 See Pagi (tom, 1 ii. p. 626.), In one of 


the treaties, an honourable article was inſert- 


ed for the toleration and burial of the Catho- 
lics (Menander, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 142.) 


Nuſhizad, a ſon of Nuſhirvan, was a Chriſtian, 


a rebel, and—a martyr? (D*Herbelot, p. 681.) 
53 On the Perſian language, and its three 
dialects, conſult d' Anquetil (p. 339-343. 


and. 
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- ſhould be found poſſible to execute an entire verſion of Plato and 
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Ariſtotle in a foreign dialect, which had not been framed to expreſs 


the ſpirit of freedom and the fubtleties of philoſophic diſquiſition. 


And, if the reaſon of the Stagyrite might be equally dark, or equally 
intelligible in every tongue, the dramatic art and verbal argumentation 


of the diſciple of Socrates”, appear to be indiſſolubly mingled with 
the grace and perfection of his Attic ſtyle. In the ſearch of univerſal 


knowledge, Nuſhirvan was informed, that the moral and political 


fables of Pilpay, an ancient Brachman, were preſerved with jealous 


reverence among the treaſures of the kings of India. The phyſician 
Perozes was ſecretly diſpatched to the banks of the Ganges, with 


inſtructions to procure, at any price, the communication of this 
valuable work. His dexterity obtained a tranſcript, his learned di- 


ligence accompliſhed the tranſlation; and the fables of Pilpay ** were 
read and admired in the aſſembly of Nuſhirvan and his nobles. 


The Indian original, and the Perſian copy, have long ſince diſap- 


peared : but this venerable monument has been ſaved by the cu- 


rioſity of the Arabian caliphs, revived in the modern Perſie, the 


Turkiſh, the Syriac, the Hebrew, and the Greek idioms, and tranſ- 
fuſed through ſucceſſive verſions into the modern languages of 
Europe. In their preſent form, the peculiar character, the manners 
and religion of the Hindoos, are completely obliterated ; and the 


Intrinſic merit of the fables of Pilpay is far inferior to the conciſe 


and Jones (p. 1 5 3—185.) : aypz rw ywin from the Arabic, and publiſhed by Starck at 


xc aweroTarw, is the character which Agathias 
(1. ii. p. 66.) aſcribes to an idiom renowned 
in the Eaſt for poetical ſoftneſs. 

5+ Apathias ſpecifies the Gorgias, Phædon, 
Parmenides, and Timæus. Renaudot (Fabri- 


eius, Bibliot. Græc. tom. xii. p.246 — 261.) does 


not mention this Barbaric verſion of Ariſtotle. 

55 Of theſe fables, I have 125 three copies 

in three different languages : Mp Greek, 

tranſlated by Simeon Seth (A. D + 1100.) . 
10 


Berlin in 1697, in 120. 2. In Latin, a ver- 
ſion from the Greek, Sapientia Indorum, in- 


ſerted by Pere Pouſſin at the end of his edition of 
Pachymer (p. 547—620. edit. Roman). 3. In 


French, from the Turkiſh, dedicated, in 1540, 
to Sultan Soliman. Contes et Fables Indien- 
nes de Bidpai et de Lokman, par M. M. Gal- 
land et Cardonne. Paris, 1778. z vols. in 12 0. 


Mr. Warton (Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, vol. i. 


P- 129—131. ) takes a larger ſcope. 
elegance 
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moral and political ſentences are Maftrated in a ſeries of apologues : 
but the compoſition is intricate, the narrative prolix, and the pre- 


cept obvious and barren. Let the Brachman may aſſume the merit 


of inventing a pleaſing fiction, which adorns the nakedneſs of truth, 
and alleviates, perhaps, to a royal ear, the harſhneſs of inſtruction. 
With a ſimilar deſign, to admoniſh kings that they are ſtrong only 
in the ſtrength of their ſubjects, the ſame Indians invented the game 
of cheſs, which was likewiſe introduced i into Perſia under the reign 
of Nuſhirvan*®, | 

The ſon of Kobad found his kingdom involved in a war with 
| the ſucceſſor of Conſtantine ; and the anxiety of his domeſtic ſitua- 
tion inclined him to grant the ſuſpenſion of arms, which Juſtinian 
was impatient to purchaſe. Choſroes ſaw the Roman ambaſſadors 
at his feet. He accepted eleven n pounds of gold, as the 
price of an "endleſs or indefinite peace“; ſome mutual exchanges 
were regulated; the Perſian aſſumed the dard of the gates of Cau- 
caſus, and the demolition of Dara was ſuſpended, on condition that 
it ſhould never be made the reſidence of the general of the Eaſt. 


This interval of repoſe had been ſolicited, and was diligently im- 


proved by the ambition of the emperor : his African conqueſts were 
the firſt fruits of the Perſian treaty ; and the avarice of Choſroes was 
ſoothed by a large portion of the ſpoils of Carthage, which his am- 
paſſadors required in a tone of pleaſantry, and under the colour of 
friendſhip®. But the trophies of Belifarius diſturbed the ſlumbers 
of the great king ; and he heard with aſtoniſhment, envy, and fear, 
that Sicily, nee and Rome itſelf, had been reduced in three rapid 


See the Hiſtoria —_—_ of Dr. Hyde (A.D. 633. Wee January 1, and April 1. 
(Syntagm. Diſſertat. tom. ii. Pp. 61—69. ). Pagi, tom. ii. p. 550.). Marcellinus, in his 
The endleſs peace (Procopius, Perſic. Chronicle, uſes the ſtyle of Modes and Per- 
J. i. c. 21.) was concluded or ratified in the ſians. 
vin year, and in* conſulſhip, of Juſtinian 53 Procopius, Perſic. I. i. c. 26. 
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, campaigns, to the obedience of Snfdinien; Unpractiſed in the a art liar | 


w—— violating treaties, he ſecretly excited his bold and ſubtle vaſſal Almon- 


of Choſroes. 


dar. That prince of the Saracens, who reſided at Hira“, had not been 
included in the generab peace, and ſtill waged an obſcure war againſt 


1 5 his rival Arethas, the chief of the tribe of Gaſſan, and confederate 


of the empire. The ſubject of their diſpute was an extenſive ſheep- 
walk in the deſert to the ſouth of Palmyra. An immemorial tribute 
for the licence of paſture, appeared to atteſt the rights of Almondar, 
while the Gaſſanite appealed. to the Latin name of ſtrata, a paved 
road, as an unqueſtionable evidence of the ſovereignty and labours 
of the Romans“. The two monarchs ſupported the cauſe of their 
reſpeQtive vaſſals; and the Perſian Arab, without expecting the event 
of a flow and doubtful arbitration, enriched- his flying camp with 
the ſpoil and captives of Syria, Inſtead of. repelling the arms, 


Juſtinian attempted to ſeduce the fidelity, of Almondar, while he 


called from the extremities of the earth, the nations of Æthiopia 
and Scythia to invade the dominions of his rival. But the aid of 
ſuch allies was diſtant and precarious, and the diſcovery of this. 
hoſlile correſpondence juſtified the complaints of the Goths and 
Armenians, who implored, almoſt at the ſame time, the protection 
The deſcendants of Arſaces, who were ſtill numerous 
in Armenia, had been provoked to aſſert the laſt relics of national 
freedom. and hereditary rank ; and the ambaſſadors of Vitiges had: 


ſecretly traverſed the empire to expoſe the inſtant, and almoſt inevi- 


table danger of the kingdom of Italy. Their repreſentations were 


uniform, weighty, and effectual. 


59 Almondar, king of Hira, 
van, His mother, from her beauty, was 
ſurnamed Cæleſtial Water, an appellation 
which became hereditary, and was ex- 
tended for. a more noble cauſe (liberality 
in famine) to the Arab princes of Syria 


was de- 
poſed by Kobad, and reſtored by Nuſhir- 


d' Anville are filent, 


* We ſtand before your throne, 


(Pocock, Specimen Hiſt. Arab. p. 69, 70.) 

50 Procopius, Perſic. I. ii. c. 1, We are 
ignorant of the origin and object of this fata, 
a paved road of ten days journey from Aura- 
nitis to Babylonia, (See a Latin note in De- 
liſle's Map Imp. Orient.) Weſſeling and 
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the Ideen of your intereſt as well as of our own. The ambi- 0 HA. 


tious and faithleſs Juſtinian aſpires to be the ſole maſter of the 
world. Since the endleſs peace, which betrayed the. common 


in actions, has alike inſulted his friends and foes, and has filled 
the earth with blood and confuſion. Has he not violated the 


232 


2 


liberty of the Tzanian mountains? Has he not uſurped, with equal 
avidity, the city of Boſphorus on the frozen Mzotis, and the vale 
of palm=trees on the ſhores of the Red ſea? The Moors, the 
Vandals, the Goths, have been ſucceſſively oppreſſed, and each 
nation has calmly remained the ſpeQator of their neighbour's 
ruin, Embrace, O king! the favourable moment; the Eaſt is 
left without defence, while the armies of Juſtinian and his re- 
nowned general are detained in the diſtant regions of the Weſt. 


will ſoon return from the Tyber to the Tigris, and Perſia may 
enjoy the wretched conſolation of being the laſt devoured .” By 
fuch arguments, Choſroes was eaſily perſuaded to imitate the ex- 
ample which he condemned : but the Perſian, ambitious of military 
fame, diſdained the inactive warfare of a rival, who iſſued his 
Zanguinary commands from the ſecure ſtation of the Byzantine 
palace. | 


Whatever might be the provocations of Choſroes, 1 abuſed the 
confidence of treaties; and the juſt reproaches of diſſimulation and 
falſehood could only be concealed by the luſtre of his victories“. 
| The 
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en J have blended, in a ſhort "RY the Joſtinian was the true author of the war (Per- 

two orations of the Arſacides of Armenia and fic. I. ui. c. 2, 3.). 
the Gothic ambaſſadors. ' Procopids, in his ©* The invaſion of Syria, the ruin of An- 
| public hiſtory, feels, and makes us feel, that tioch, &c. are related in a full and regular 
20.2 ſeries 


freedom of mankind, that prince, your ally in words, your enemy 


privileges of Armenia, the independence of Colchos, and the wild 


XIII, 
—— — 


If you heſitate and delay, Beliſarius and his victorious troops 


He invades 
Syria, 
A. D. 540. 
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A-P: Thi Perſian army, which had been aſſembled i in the FEI of Baby 


—— lon, prudently declined the ſtrong cities of Meſopotamia, and fol- 


lowed the weſtern bank of the Euphrates, till the ſmall though 


be populous town” of Dura preſumed to arreſt the progreſs" of the 
great king. The gates of Dura, by treachery and ſurpriſe, were 


burſt open; and as ſoon as Choſroes had: ſtained his ſcymiter with 
the hlood of the inhabitants, he diſmiſſed the ambaſſador of Juſti- 
nian to inform his maſter in what place he had left the enemy of 


the Romans. The conqueror ſtill affected the praiſe of humanity 
and juſtice; and as he beheld a noble matron with her infant rudely 


dragged. along the ground, he ſighed; he wept, and implored the 


divine juſtiee to puniſh the author of theſe calamities. Vet the 
herd of twelve thouſand captives was ranſomed for two hundred 


pounds of gold; the neighbouring biſhop of Sergiopolis pledged 
his faith for the payment ; and in the ſubſequent year the unfeeling 
avarice of Choſroes exacted the penalty of an obligation which it 
was generous to contract and impoſſible to diſcharge. He advanced 
into the heart of Syria; but a feeble enemy, who vaniſhed at his 
approach, - diſappointed him of the honour of victory; and as he 
could not hope to eſtabliſh his dominion, the Perſian king diſplayed 
in this inroad the mean and rapacious vices of a robber. Hierapo= 
lis, Berrhza or Aleppo, Apamea and Chalcis, were ſucceſſively 
beſieged : they redeemed their ſafety by a ranſom of gold or filver, 
proportioned to their reſpective ſtrength and opulence ; and their 
new maſter enforced, without obſerving, the terms of capitulation. 
Educated in the religion of the Magi, he exerciſed, without re- 
morſe, the lucrative trade of ſacrilege; and, after ſtripping of its 


ſeries by Procopius (Perſic. 1. ii. c. 5—14.). them for making Juſtinian and Nuſhirvan con- 
Small collateral aid can be drawn from the - temporaries. On the geography of the ſeat 
Orientals: yet not they, but D*Herbelot him- of war, D'Anville (l'Euphrate et le Tigre) is 
ſelf (p. 680.), ſhould bluſh, when he blames ſufficient and ſatisfatory, _ 


gold 
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gold ant gems, a piece of the true croſs, he generouſly deten the 
naked relic to. the devotion of the Chriſtians of Apamea. No more 
than fourteen years had elapſed ſince Antioch was ruined by an 
earthquake; but the queen of the Eaft, the new Theopolis, had 
been raiſed from the ground by the liberality of Juſtinian ; and the 
increaſing greatneſs of the buildings and the people already eraſed 
the memory of this recent diſaſter. On one fide, the city was de- 
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and ruins 


Antioch, 


fended by the mountain, on the other by the river Orontes ; but the 


moſt acceſſible part was commanded by a ſuperior eminence : the 


proper remedies were rejected, from the deſpicable fear of diſcover- 


ing its weakneſs to the enemy; and Germanus, the emperor's ne- 
phew, refuſed to truſt his perſon and dignity. within the walls of a 
beſieged city. The people of Antioch had inherited the vain and 
ſatirical. genius of their anceſtors : they were elated by a ſudden re- 
 inforcement of fix thouſand ſoldiers ; they diſdained the offers of an 
eaſy. capitulation ; and their intemperate clamours inſulted from the 
ramparts the majeſty of the great king. Under his eye the Perſian 
myriads mounted with ſcaling-ladders to the aſſault; the Roman 
mercenaries fled through the oppolite gate of Daphne; and the ge- 
nerous reſiſtance of the youth of Antioch ſerved only to aggravate 
the miſeries of their country. As Choſroes, attended by the am- 
baſſadors of  Juſtinian, was deſcending from the mountain, he affect- 
ed, in a plaintive voice, to deplore the obſtinacy and ruin of that 
unhappy people; but the ſlaughter ſtill raged with unrelenting fury; 
and the city, at the command of a Barbarian, was delivered to the 
flames. The cathedral of Antioch was indeed preſerved by the ava- 
rice, not the piety, of the conqueror: a more honourable exemption 
was granted. to the church of St. Julian, and the quarter of the 
town where the ambaſſadors reſided; ſome diſtant ſtreets were ſaved 
by the ſhifting; of the wind, and the walls ſtilt ſubſiſted to protect, 


and ſoon to betray, their new inhabitants. Fanaticiſm had defaced 
the 
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n ornaments of Daphne, but Chisſroes breathed a — air amd 
— ber groves and fountains; and ſome idolaters in his train might 
nacrifice with impunity to the nymphs of that elegant retreat. 
Eighteen miles below Antioch, the river Orontes falls into the Me- 
diterranean. The haughty Perſian viſited the term of his conqueſts; 
and after bathing alone in the ſea, he offered a ſolemn ſacrifice of 
thankſgiving to the ſun, or rather to the creator of the ſun, whom 
the Magi adored. If this act of ſuperſtition offended the prejudices 
pf the Syrians, they were pleaſed by the courteous and even eager 
attention with which he aſſiſted at the games of the circus; and as 
Choſroes had heard that the blue faction was eſpouſed by the empe- 
ror, his peremptory command ſecured the victory of the green cha- ; 
rioteer. From the diſcipline of his camp the people derived more 
ſolid conſolation ; and they interceded in vain for the life of a ſol- 
dier who had too faithfully copied the rapine of the juſt Nuſhir- 
van. At length, fatigued, though unſatiated, with the ſpoil of 
Syria, he lowly moved to the Euphrates, formed a temporary bridge 
in the neighbourhood of Barbaliſſus, and defined the ſpace of three 
days for the entire paſſage of his numerous hoſt. After his return, 
he founded, at the diſtance of one day's journey from the palace of 
Cteſiphon, a new city, which perpetuated the joint names of Choſ- 
roes and of Antioch. The Syrian captives recogniſed the form and 
ſituation of their native abodes : baths and a ſtately circus were con- 
ſtructed for their uſe; and à colony of muſicians and charioteers 
revived in Aſſyria the pleaſures of a Greek capital. By the munifi- 
cence of the royal founder, a liberal allowance was aſſigned to theſe 
fortunate exiles; and they enjoyed the ſingular privilege of beſtow- 
ing freedom on the ſlaves whom they acknowledged as their kinſ- 
men. Paleſtine, and the holy wealth of Jeruſalem, were the next 
obj ects that attracted the ambition, or rather the avarice, of Choſ- 
roes, Conſtantinople, and the palace of the Cæſars, no longer ap- 


peared 
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peared impregnable or remote; and bis aſpiring fancy already 
covered Aſia Minor with the rien and the Black Sea with the 
navies, of Perſia. | 
Theſe hopes might have been realized, if the conqueror uf Italy' 1 
had not been ſeaſonably recalled to the defence of the Eaft®. While 
- Choſroes purſued his ambitious deſigns on the coaſt of the Euxine, 
Beliſarius, at the head of an army without pay or diſcipline, en- 
camped beyond the Euphrates, within ſrx miles of Niſibis. He me- 
ditated by a ſkilful operation, to draw the Perſians from their im- 
pregnable citadel, and improving his advantage in the field, either to 
intercept their retreat, or perhaps to enter the gates with the flying 
Barbarians. He advanced one day's journey on the territories of 
Perſia, reduced the fortreſs of Siſaurane, and ſent the governor, with 
eight hundred choſen horſemen, to ſerve the emperor in his Italian 
wars. He detached Arethas and his Arabs, ſupported by twelve 


hundred Romans, to paſs the Tigris, and to ravage the harveſts of 


Aſſyria, a fruitful province, long exempt from the calamities of 
war. But the plans of Beliſarius were diſconcerted by the untract- 
able ſpirit of Arethas, who neither returned to the camp, nor ſent 
any intelligence of his motions. The Roman general was fixed in 
anx10us expectation to the ſame ſpot; the time of action elapſed, 
the ardent ſun of Meſopotamia inflamed with fevers the blood 
of his European ſoldiers ; and the ſtationary troops and officers of 
Syria affected to tremble for the ſafety of their defenceleſs cities. 
Yet this diverſion had already ſucceeded in forcing Choſroes to 
return with loſs and precipitation ; and if the {kill of Belifarius had: 
been ſeconded by diſcipline and valour, his ſucceſs might have ſa- 
tisfied the ſanguine wiſhes, of the pane: who required at his hands 


63 In the public hiſtory of Procopius (Per- we may reaſonably ſhut- our ears againſt the 
fic. 1. ii. c. 16. 18, 19, 20, 21. 24, 25, 26, malevolent whiſper of the Anecdotes (c. 2, 3. 
27, 28. )* and, with ſome ſlight exceptions, with the Noted, as. uſual, of Alemannus). 
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the FO of Cteſiphon abd# the deliverance. of the captives, of 


_—— Antioch. At the end of the campaign, he was recalled to Conſtan- 


A. P. 542+ 


tinople by an ungrateful court, but the dangers of the enſuing ſpring 


n reſtored his confidence and command; and the hero, almoſt alone, 


was diſpatched with the ſpeed of poſt-horſes, to repel by his name 
and preſence the invaſion, of Syria. He found the Roman generals, 
among whom was a nephew of Juſtinian, impriſoned by their fears 
in the fortifications of Hierapolis. But inſtead of liſtening to their 
timid counſels, Beliſarius commanded them to follow him to Europus, 
where he had reſolved to collect his forces, and to execute whatever 
God ſhould inſpire him to atchieve againſt the enemy. His firm 
attitude on the banks of the Euphrates, reſtrained Choſroes from - 


advancing towards Paleſtine ; and he received with art and dignity, 
the ambaſſadors, or rather ſpies of the Perſian monarch. The plain 


between Hierapolis and the river was covered with the ſquadrons 


of cavalry, ſix thouſand hunters tall and robuſt, who purſued their 


game without the apprehenſion of an enemy. On the oppolite 
bank the ambaſſadors deſcried a thouſand Armenian horſe, who ap- 
peared to guard the paſſage of the Euphrates. The tent of Beliſa- 
rius was of the coarſeſt linen, the ſimple equipage of a warrior 
who diſdained the luxury of the Eaſt. Around his tent, the nations 


who marched under his ſtandard, were arranged with ſkilful con- 


fuſion. The Thracians and Illyrians were poſted in the front, the 
Heruli and Goths in the centre; the proſpect was cloſed by the 
Moors and Vandals, and their looſe array ſeemed to multiply, their 
numbers. Their dreſs was light and active; one ſoldier carried a 
whip, another a ſword, a third a bow, a fourth perhaps a battle- 
axe, and the whole picture exhibited the intrepidity of the troops 
and the vigilance of the general. Choſroes was deluded by the ad- 
dreſs, and awed by the genius, of the lieutenant of Juſtinian. Con- 


icious of the merit, and ignorant of the force of his antagoniſt, he 
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dreaded a dexifive battle in a diſtant country, from whence not a C pe p. 


Perſian might return to relate the melancholy tale. The great king 
haſtened to repaſs the Euphrates; and Beliſarius preſſed his retreat, 
by affecting to oppoſe a meaſure ſo ſalutary to the empire, and 
which could ſcarcely have been prevented by an army of an hundred 
thouſand men. Envy might ſuggeſt to ignorance and pride, that 
the public enemy had been ſuffered to eſcape: but the African and 
Gothic triumphs are leſs glorious than this ſafe and bloodleſs vic- 
tory, in which neither fortune, nor the valour of the ſoldiers, can 
ſubſtract any part of the general's renown. The ſecond removal 

of Belifarius from the Perſian to the Italian war, revealed the extent 
of his perſonal merit, which had corrected or ſupplied the want of 
diſcipline. and courage. Fifteen generals, without concert or ſkill, 
led through the mountains of Armenia an army of thirty thouſand 
Romans, inattentive to their ſignals, their ranks, and their enſigns. 
Four thouſand Perſians, entrenched in the camp of Dubis, van- 
quiſhed, almoſt without a combat, this diſorderly multitude ; their 


cm 


A. D. 543. 


&c. 


uſeleſs arms were ſcattered along the road, and their horſes ſunk | 


under the fatigue of their rapid flight. But the Arabs of the Roman 
party prevailed over their brethren ; the Armenians returned to 
their allegiance ; the cities of Dara and Edeſſa reſiſted a ſudden 
aſſault and a regular ſiege, and the calamities of war were ſuſpended 
by thoſe of peſtilence. A tacit or formal agreement between the 
two ſovereigns, protected the tranquillity of the eaſtern frontier ; and 
the arms of Choſroes were confined to the Colchian or Lazic war, 


which has been too minutely deſcribed by the hiſtorians of the 
times“. 


The Lazic war, the conteſt of Rome and 17. 28, 29, 30. Gothic. 1. iv. e. 7—16.) 
Perſia on the Phaſis, is tediouſſy ſpun through and Wien (I. ü. ii. and iv. p. 55—132. 
many a page of Procopius (Perſic. I. ii. c. 15. 141.) 


Vol. IV. = a. The 
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The extreme length of the Euxine ſea®, from Conſtantinople to 
the mouth of the Phaſis, may be computed as a voyage of nine days, 
and a meaſure of ſeven hundred miles. From the Iberian Caucaſus, 
the moſt lofty and craggy mountains of Aſia, that river deſcends 
with ſuch oblique vehemence, that in a ſhort ſpace it is traverſed 
by one hundred. and twenty bridges. Nor does the ſtream become 
placid and navigable, till it reaches the town of Sarapana, five days 
Journey from the Cyrus, which flows from the ſame hills,” but in 
a contrary direction, to the Caſpian lake. The proximity of theſe 


rivers has ſuggeſted" the practice, or at leaſt the idea, of wafting the 


precious merchandiſe of India down the Oxus, over the Caſpian, up 
the Cyrus, and with the current of the Phaſis. into the Euxine and 
Mediterranean ſeas. As it ſucceſſively collects the ſtreams of the plain 
of Colchos, the Phaſis moves with diminiſhed ſpeed, though ac- 
cumulated weight. At the mouth it is ſixty fathom deep, and half 


a league broad, but a ſmall woody iſland is interpoſed in the midſt. 


of the channel : the water, ſo ſoon as it has depoſited an earthy or 
metallic ſediment, floats on the ſurface of the waves, and is no 
longer ſuſceptible of corruption. 


celebrated region of Colchos“, or Mingrelia“, which, on three 


ſides, 


for the whimſical deſign. 2. The Periplus of 
Arrian is addreſſed to the emperor Adrian (in 
Geograph. Minor. Hudſon, tom. 1.), and con- 


65 The Periplus, or circumnavigation of the 
Euxine ſez, was deſcribed in Fee by Salluſt, 
and in Greek by Arrian: 1: The former 
work, which no longer le, has been re- tains whatever the governor of Pontus had 
ſtored by the fengular diligence of M. de ſeen, from Trebizond to Dioſcurias; what- 
Broſſes, firſt preſident of the parliament of ever he had heard from Dioſcurias to the Da- 


In a courſe of one hundred miles, 
forty of which are navigable for large veſſels, the Phaſis divides the 


Dijon (Hiſt. de la Republique Romaine, 
tom. ii. I. it. p. 199-—298.), who ventures to 


aſſume the character of the Roman hiſtorian. 


His deſcription of the Euxine is ingeniouſly 
formed of all the fragments of the original, 
and of all the Greeks and Latins whom Sal- 
luſt might copy, or by whom he might be 
copied; and the merit of the execution atones 


— 


nube; and whatever he knew from the Da- 
nube to Trebizond. | 
e Beſides the many occaſional hints from 
the poets, hiſtorians, &c. of antiquity, we may: 
conſult the geographical deſcriptions of Col- 
chos, by Strabo (I. xi. p. 760-765.) and Pliny 
(Hiſt. Natur. vi. 5. 19, &c.). 
. © I ſhall quote, and have uſed, three mo- 
dern; 
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vhoſe maritime coaſt extends about two hundred miles, from the Gym 


neighbourhood of Trebizond to Dioſcurias, and the confines of Cir- 
caſſia. Both the ſoil and climate are relaxed by exceſſive moiſture: 
twenty-eight rivers, beſides the Phaſis and his dependent ſtreams, 
convey their waters to the ſea; and the hollowneſs of the ground 
appears to indicate the ſubterraneous channels between the Euxine 
and the Caſpian. In the fields where wheat or barley is ſown, the 
earth is too ſoft to ſuſtain the action of the plough ; but the gom, a 

{ſmall grain, not unlike the millet or coriander ſeed, ſupplies the or- 
dinary food of the people ; and the uſe of bread is confined to the 
prince and his nobles. Yet the vintage is more plentiful than the 
harveſt; and the bulk of the ſtems, as well as the quality of the 
wine, diſplay the unaſſiſted powers of nature. The ſame powers 
continually tend to overſhadow the face of the country with thick 
foreſts; the timber of the hills, and the flax of the plains, contribute 
to the abundance of naval ſtores ; the wild and tame animals, the 
horſe, . the ox, and the hog, are remarkably prolific, and the name 
of the pheaſant is expreſſive of his native habitation on the banks 
of the Phaſiss The gold mines to the ſouth of Trebizond, which 
are ftill worked with ſufficient profit, were a ſubject of national diſ- 
pute between Juſtinian and Choſroes ; and it is not unreaſonable 
to believe, that a vein of precious metal may be equally diffuſed 
through the circle of the hills, although theſe ſecret treaſures are 
neglected by the lazineſs, or concealed by the prudence, of the Min- 


dern deſcriptions of Mingrelia and the adja- are ſtill more inſtructive than his obſervations. 


cent countries. 1. Of the Pere Archangeli 
Lamberti (Relations de Thevenot, part i. 
p. 31— 52. with a Map), who has all the 
knowledge and prejudices of a miſſionary. 
2. Of Chardin (Voyages en Perſe, tom. i. 
p. 54. 63—168.) : his obſervations, are judi- 
cious ; and his own adventures in the country 


3. Of Peyſſonel (Obſervations ſur les Peuples 
Barbares, p. 49, 50, 51. 58. 62. 64, 65. 71, 
&c. and a more recent treatiſe, Sur le Com- 
merce de la Mer Noire, tom. it. p. 1-53.) : 
he had long reſided at Caffa, as conſul of 
France; and his erudition is leſs valuable 
than his experience. 


K k 2 | grelians. 


= 
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CH A P. grelians. The waters, impregnated with particles of gold, are 
Mie 5 carefully ſtrained through ſheep-ſkins or fleeces; but this expedient, 
the ground-work perhaps of a marvellous fable, affords a faint image 

of the wealth extracted from a virgin earth by the power and in- 

duſtry of ancient kings. Their filver palaces and golden chambers 
ſurpaſs our belief; but the fame of their riches is ſaid to have 

0 excited the enterpriſing avarice of the Argonauts“. Tradition has af- 
firmed, with ſome colour of reaſon, that Egypt planted on the 

Phaſis, a learned and polite colony“, which manufactured linen, 

built navies, and invented geographical maps. The ingenuity of 

the moderns has peopled, with flouriſhing cities and nations, the 

iſthmus between the Euxine and the Caſpian“; and a lively writer, 


But the riches of Colchos ſhine only * the darkneſs of 
conjecture or tradition; and its genuine hiſtory preſents an uniform 
ſcene of rudeneſs and poverty. If one hundred and thirty languages 
were ſpoken in the market of Dioſcurias '*, they were the 1mperfe& 
idioms of ſo many ſavage tribes or 3 ſequeſtered from each 
- © other in the vallies of mount Caucaſus; and their ſeparation, which 
" diminiſhed the importance, muſt have multiplied the number, of 


the natives. 


IEA obſerving the reſemblance of climate, and, in his apprehenſion, of | 
wg trade, ny not heſitated to pronounce Colchos the Holland of an- ] 

1 tiquity “. | 

2 * Ml/ganners of 


14 


6s Pliny, Hiſt. Natur. I. xxxiw. 15. The c. 6. L'Ifthme., 


gold and ſilver mines of Colchos attracted the 
Argonauts (Strab. I. i. p. 77.). The ſaga- 
cious Chardin could find no gold in mines, 
rivers, or elſewhere. Yet a Mingrelian loſt 
his hand and foot for ſhewing ſome ſpecimens 
at Conſtantinople of native gold. 

Herodot. I. ü. c. 104, 105, p. 150, 151. 
Diodor. Sicul. 1. i. p. 33. edit. Weſſeling. 
Dionyſ. Perieget. 689. and Euſtath. ad loc. 
Scholiaſt. ad Apollonium Argonaut. 1. iv. 
282—291. 

79 Monteſquieu, Eſprit des Loix, I. xxi. 


- . Couvert de villes et na- 
tions qui ne ſont plus. 


71 Bougainville, Memoires de l' Academie 
des Inſcriptions, tom. xxvi. p. 33. on the 


African voyage of Hanno and the commerce 
of antiquity. 


72 A Greek hiſtorian, Timoſthenes, had 
affirmed, in eam ccc nationes diſſimilibus lin- 
guis deſcendere; and the modeſt Pliny is 
content to add, et a poſtea a noſtris cxxx in- 
terpretibus negotia ibi geſta (vi. 5.) ; but the 
word nunc deſerta covers a multitude of paſt 


fiction 8. 
their 


W 


= 
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their ruſtic capitals. 'Tn the preſent ſtate of Mingrelia, a village is O H A P. 
an aſſemblage of huts within a wooden fence; the fortreſſes are 


ſeated in the depth of foreſts ; the princely town of Cyta, or Cota- 
tis, conſiſts of two hundred houſes, and a ſtone edifice appertains 
only to the magnificence of kings. Twelve ſhips from Conſtanti- 
nople, and about ſixty barks, laden with the fruits of induſtry, an- 
nually caſt anchor on the coaſt; and the liſt of Colchian exports is 


much encreaſed, ſince the natives had only ſlaves and hides to offer 


in exchange for the corn and ſalt which they purchaſed from the ſub- 


jets of Juſtinian. Not a veſtige can be found of the art, the 
knowledge, or the navigation, of the ancient Colchians : few Greeks 


deſired or dared to purſue the footſteps of the Argonauts; and even 
the marks of an Egyptian colony are loſt on a nearer approach. 
The rite. of circumciſion is practiſed only by the Mahometans of 
the Euxine ; and the curled hair and ſwarthy complexion of Africa 
no longer disfigure the moſt perfect of the human race. It is in 
the adjacent climates of Georgia, Mingrelia, and Circaſſia, that na- 
ture has placed, at leaſt to our eyes, the model of beauty, in the 
ſhape of the limbs, the colour of the ſkin, the ſymmetry of the fea- 
tures, and the expreſſion of the countenance '*. According to the 
deſtination of the two ſexes, the men ſeem formed for action, the 
women for love; and the perpetual ſupply of females from mount 
Caucaſus has purified the blood, and improved the breed, of the 
ſouthern nations of Aſia. The proper diſtrict of Mingrelia, a por- 
tion only of the ancient Colchos, has long ſuſtained an exportation 
of twelve thouſand ſlaves. The number of priſoners or criminals 
would be inadequate to the annual demand; but the common peo- 


73 Buffon (Hiſt. Nat. tom. iii. p. 433437.) he had obſerved them with care), this precious 


collects the unanimous ſuffrage of naturaliſts fact is an example of the influence of climate 


and travellers, If, in the time of Herodotus, on a foreign colony, 
they were in truch prreyxp and enorpixe; (and 
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C . A P. pleare in a ſlate of ſervitude to their lords ; the exerciſe of fraud or 
— rapine is unpuniſhed in a lawleſs community; ; and the market is 


continually repleniſhed by the abuſe of civil and paternal authority. 


Such a trade, which reduces the human ſpecies to the level of 


cattle, may tend to encourage marriage and populatibn; ſince the 


multitude of children enriches their ſordid and inhuman parent. 


But this ſource of impure wealth muſt inevitably poiſon. the na- 
tional manners, obliterate the ſenſe of honour: and virtue, and almoſt 


4 extinguiſh the inſtincts of nature: the Cbriſtiaut of Georgia and 
Mingrelia are the moſt diſſolute of mankind; and their children, 


who, in a tender age, are ſold into foreign ſlavery, have already 
learnt to imitate the rapine of the father and the proſtitution of 
the mother. - Yet, amidſt the rudeſt ignorance, the untaught natives 
diſcover a ſingular dexterity both of mind and hand; and although 
the want of union and diſcipline expoſes them to their more power- 
ful neighbours, a bold and intrepid ſpirit has animated the Colchians 
of every age. In the hoſt of Xerxes, they ſerved on foot; and their 
arms were a dagger or a javelin, a wooden caſque, and a buckler of 
raw hides. But in their own country the uſe of cavalry has more 
generally prevailed : the meaneſt of the peaſants diſdain to walk ; 
the martial nobles are poſſeſſed, perhaps, of two hundred horſes ; 
and above five thouſand are numbered in the train of the prince of 
Mingrelia. The Colchian government has been always a pure and 
hereditary kingdom; and the authority of the ſovereign is only 
reſtrained by the turbulence of his ſubjects. Whenever they were 


obedient, he could lead a numerous army into the field; but ſome 
faith is requiſite to believe, that the ſingle tribe of the Suanians was 


7+ The Mingrelian ambaſſador arrived at valets (Tavernier, tom. i. p. 365.) . To pur- 
Conſtantinople with two hundred perſons; chaſe his miſtreſs, a Mingrelian gentleman 
but he eat {/o/4) them day by day, till his ſold twelve prieſts and his wife to the Turks 
getinue was diminiſhed to a ſecretary and two (Chardin, tom. i. p. 66.). | 


5 


compoſed 


compoſed of two hundred thouſand ſoldiers, or that the population C R A P. 
of Mingrelia now amounts to four millions of inhabitants“. — 


It was the boaſt of the Colchians, that their anceſtors had checked Revolutions 
the victories of Seſoſtris; and the defeat of the Egyptian is leſs in- aa 
credible than his ſucceſsful progreſs as far as the foot of mount 
Caucaſus. They ſunk, without any memorable effort, under the 
arms of Cyrus; followed in diſtant wars the ſtandard of the great 
king, and preſented him every fifth year with one hundred boys and . 
as many virgins, the faireſt produce of the land. Yet he accepted fore Chris, 
this gif? like the gold and ebony of India, the frankincenſe of the 
Arabs, or the negroes and ivory of Ethiopia: the Colchians were not 
ſubject to the dominion of a ſatrap, and they continued to enjoy 
the name as well as ſubſtance of national independence”, After G 
the fall of the Perſian empire, Mithridates, king of Pontus, added 
Colchos to the wide circle of his dominions on the Euxine; and 
when the natives preſumed to requeſt that his ſon might reign over 
them, he bound the ambitious youth in chains of gold, and dele- 
gated a ſervant in his place. In the purſuit of Mithridates, the Ro- dee 47 
mans advanced to the banks of the Phaſis, and their gallies aſcended fore Chriſt, 
the river till they reached the camp of Pompey and his legions“. * 
But the ſenate, and afterwards the emperors, diſdained to reduce 
rhat diſtant and uſeleſs conqueſt into the form of a province. The 
family of a Greek rhetorician was permitted to reign in Colchos 

75 Strabo, l. xi. p. 765. Lamberti, Rela- p. 320. 343. 348. edit. Hutchinſon; and 
tion de la Mingrelie. Yet we muſt avoid the Forſter's Diſſertation, p. liii—lviii. in Spel- 
contrary extreme of Chardin, who allows no man's Engliſh verſion, vol. ii.), ſtyles them 
more than 20,000 inhabitants to fupply an avrory. Before the conqueſt of Mithridates, 
annual exportation of 12,000 ſlaves: an ab- they are named by Appian %s azapar; (de 
ſurdity unworthy of that judicious traveller. Bell. Mithridatico, c. 15. tom. i. p. 661. of 


7 Herodot. 1. iii, c. 97. See, in 1. vii. the laſt and beſt edition, by John Schweig- 
e. 79. their arms and ſervice in the expedi- | hzvſer, Lipſiæ, 1785. 3 vols. large octavo). 


tion of Xerxes againſt Greece. 75 The conqueſt of Colchos by Mithridates 
Renophon, who had encountered the and Pompey, is marked by Appian (de Bell. 
Colchians in his retreat (Anabaſis, 1. iv. Mithridat.) and Plutarch (in Vit. Pomp.) 


5 | | and 
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THE DECLINE AND FALI. 


and the adjacent kingdoms, from the time of Mark Antony to that 
of Nero; and after the race of Polemo“ was extinct, the eaſtern 
Pontus, which preſerved his name, extended no farther than the 
neighbourhood of Trebizond. Beyond theſe limits the fortifications 


of Huyſſus, of Apſarus, of the Phaſis, of Dioſcurias or Sebaſtopolis, 


and of Pityus, were guarded by ſufficient detachments of horſe and 
foot; and ſix princes of Colchos received their diadems from the 
lieutenants of Cæſar. One of theſe lieutenants, the eloquent and 
philoſophic Arrian, ſurveyed, and has deſcribed, the Euxine coaſt, 
The garriſon which he reviewed at 
the mouth of the Phaſis, conſiſted of four hundred choſen legiona- 
ries; the brick walls and towers, the double ditch, and the military 
engines on the rampart, rendered this place inacceſſible to the Bar- 
barians ; but the new ſuburbs which had been built by the merchants 
and veterans, required, in the opinion of Arrian, ſome external 
defence“. As the ſtrength of the empire was gradually impaired, 
the Romans ſtationed on the Phaſis were either withdrawn or ex- 
pelled ; and the tribe of the Lazi*', whoſe poſterity ſpeak a foreign 
dialect, and inhabit the ſea-coaſt of Trebizond, impoſed their name 
and dominion on the ancient kingdom of Colchos. Their independ- 
ence was ſoon invaded by a formidable neighbour, who had ac- 


- quired, by arms and treaties, the ſovereignty of Iberia. The de- 


Cc 


79 We may trace the riſe and fall of the 
family of Polemo, in Strabo (1. xi. p. 755. 
1. xii. p. 867.), Dion Caſſius or Xiphilin 


(p. 588. 593. 601. 719. 754. 915. 946. edit. 
Reimar), Suetonius (in Neron. c. 18. in Ve- 


ſpaſian, c. 8.), Eutropius (vu. 14.), Joſephus. 


(Antiq. Judaic. I. xx. c. 7. p. 970. edit. Ha- 
vercamp), and Euſebius (Chron, with Sca- 
liger, Animadverſ. p. 196.). 

5? In the time of Procopius, there were no 
Roman forts on the Phaſis. Pityus and Se- 
baſtopolis were evacuated on the rumour of 


the Perſians (Goth, I. iv. c. 4.) ; but the lat- 


ter was afterwards reſtored by Juſtinian (de 
Edif. 1. iv. c. 7. ). 

3: In the time of Pliny, Arrian, and Pto- 
lemy, the Lazi were a particular tribe on the 
northern ſkirts of Colchos (Cellarius, Geo- 
graph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 222.). In the age 
of Juſtinian, they ſpread, or at leaſt reigned, 
over the whole country. At preſent, they 
have migrated along the coaſt towards Tre- 
bizond, and compoſe a rude ſea-faring peo- 
ple, with a peculiar language (Chardin, 
p. 149. Peyſſonel, p. 64.) 


pendent 
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pendent king of Lazica, received his ſceptre at the hands of the Per- 
ſian monarch, and the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine acquieſeed in this 
injurious claim, which was proudly urged as a right of immemorial 
+ preſcription. In the beginning of the ſixth century, their influence 
was reſtored by the introduction of Chriſtianity, which the Mingre- 
tans ſtill profeſs with becoming zeal, without underſtanding the 
doctrines, or obſerving the precepts of their religion. After the 
deceaſe of his father, Zathus was exalted to the regal dignity by 
the favour of the great king : but the pious youth abhorred the 
ceremonies of the Magi, and ſought, in the palace of Conſtantinople, 
an orthodox baptiſm, a noble wife, and the alliance of the emperor 
Juſtin. The king of Lazica was ſolemnly inveſted with the diadem, 
and his cloak and tunic of white ſilk, with a gold border, diſ- 
played, in rich embroidery, the figure of his new patron ; who 
ſoothed the jealouſy of the Perſian court, and excuſed the revolt of 


Converſion 
of the Lazi, 
A. D. 522. 


Colchos, by the venerable names of hoſpitality and religion. The 


common intereſt of both empires impoſed on the Colchians the duty 
of guarding the paſſes of mount Caucaſus, where a wall of ſixty 
miles is now defended by the monthly ſervice of the muſqueteers 
of Mingrelia 


But this honourable conneQion was ſoon corrupted by the avarice 
and ambition of the Romans. Degraded from the rank of allies, 
the Lazi were inceſſantly reminded, by words and actions, of their 
dependent ftate. At the diſtance of a day's journey beyond the 
Apſarus, they beheld the riſing fortreſs of Petra ®, which com- 


3: John Malala, 'Chron. tom. ii. p. 134— 


137. Theopbanes, p. 144. Hiſt, Miſcell. 

1. xv. p. 103. The fact is authentic, but the 
date ſeems. too recent, In ſpeaking of their 
Perſian alliance, the Lazi contemporaries of 
Joſtinian employ the moſt obſolete words—a 
YET [v1 fpetitty gory ovesy &c. Could they 


Vol. IV. 


belong to a connection which had not been 
diſſolved above twenty years? 

3 The ſole veſtige of Petra ſubſiſts in the 
writings of Procopius and Agathias. Moſt 
of the towns and caſtles of Lazica may be 
found by comparing their names and poſition 


with the map of Mingrelia, in Lamberti. 


L1 


manded 


— 


Revolt and 
repentance 
of the Col. 

chians, 
AD. 


542—549. 
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manded the mnttitive country to the ſouth of the Phaſis. Inſtead 
of being protected by the valour, Colchos was inſulted by the li- 
centiouſneſs, of foreign mercenaries ; the benefits of commerce were 
converted into baſe and vexatious monopoly; and Gubazes, the 
native prince, was reduced to a pageant of royalty by the ſuperior 


influence of the officers of Juſtinian. Diſappointed in their expect- 


ations of Chriſtian virtue, the indignant Lazi repoſed ſome con- 
fidence in the juſtice of an unbeliever. After a private aſſurance 
that their ambaſſadors ſhould not be delivered to the Romans, they | 
publicly ſolicited the friendſhip and aid of Choſroes. The ſaga- 


cious monarch inſtantly diſcerned the uſe and importance of Col- 


chos ; and meditated a plan of conqueſt, which was renewed. at 
the end of a thouſand years by Shah Abbas, the wiſeſt and moſt 
powerful of his ſucceſſors . His ambition was fired by che hope 
of launching a Perſian navy from the Phaſis, of commanding the 
trade and navigation of the Euxine ſea, of deſolating the coaſt of 
Pontus and Bithynia, of diſtreſſing, perhaps of attacking, Conſtan- 


tinqple, and of perfuading, the Barbarians of Europe to ſecond his 


P. 54. 127 ). In the years 1618, 1619, and common enemy the Turk. 


arms and counſels againſt the eommon enemy of mankind. Under 
the pretence of a Scythian war, he ſilently led his troops to the 
frontiers of Iberia; the Colchian guides were prepared to conduct 
them through the woods and along the precipices of mount Cau- 
caſus: and a narrow path was laboriouſly formed into a fafe and 
ſpacious highway, for the march of cavalry, and even of elephants. 
Gubazes laid his perſon and diadem at the feet of the king of Perſia ; 
his Colchians imitated the ſubmiſſion of their prince; and after the 
walls of Petra had been ſhaken, the Roman garriſon prevented, by 


a capitulation, the impending fury of the laſt aſſault. But the Lazi 


* See the amuſing letters of Pietro della 1620, he converſed with Shah Abbas, and 
Valle, the Roman traveller (Viaggi, tom. ii. ſtrongly encouraged a deſign which might 
207. 209. 213. 215. 266. 286. 300. tom. iii. have united Perſia and Europe 18 __ 
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ſoon e * their impatience had urged them to chuſe an C 5 A P. 


evil more intolerable than the calamities which they ſtrove to eſcape. 
The monopoly of ſalt and corn was effectually removed by the loſs 
of thoſe valuable commodities. The authority of a Roman legiſla- 
tor was facceeded by the pride of an Oriental deſpot, who beheld 
with equal diſdain, the flaves whom he had exalted, and the kings 
whom he had humbled before the footſtool of his throne. 'The 
adoration 'of fire was introduced into Colchos by the zeal of the 
Magi : - their intolerant ſpirit: provoked the fervour of a Chriſtian 


people; and the prejudice of nature or education was wounded by 
the impious practice of expoſing the dead bodies of their parents, on. 


the ſummit of a lofty tower, to the crows and vultures of the air“. 


Conſcious of the encreaſing hatred, which retarded the execution of 


his great deſigus, the juſt Nuſhirvan had ſecretly given orders to 


aſſaſſinate the king of the Lazi, to tranſplant the people into ſome 


diſtant land, and to fix a faithful and warlike colony on the banks 
of the Phaſis. The watchful jealouſy of the Colchians foreſaw and 
averted the approaching ruin.” Their repentance was accepted at 
Conſtantinople by the prudence, rather than the clemency, of Juſ- 
tinian ; and he commanded Dagiſteus, with ſeven thouſand Romans, 
and one thouſand of the Zani, to expel the Perſians from the coaſt 
of the Euxine. 


The ſiege of Petra, which the Roman general, with the aid of Siege of 


the Lazi, immediately undertook, is one of the moſt remarkable 
actions of the age. The city was ſeated on a craggy rock, which 
hung over the ſea, and communicated- by a ſteep and narrow path 


* See Herodotus (I. i. c. 140. p. 69.), 421.), demonſtrates that the burial of the 
who ſpeaks with diffidence, Larcher (tom. i. Perſian kings (Xenophon, Cyropæd. I. viii. 
| p. LEAR ons Notes fur Herodote), Procopius P · 658.), T6, Yap TETE [AaXapiwTipov! TY TY YI H 
(Perſic. I. i. c. 11.), and Agathias (I. ii. p. 61, bat, is a Greek fiction, and that their tombs 
62.) . This practice, agreeable to the Zen- could be no more than cenotaphs. 

2 (Hyde, de Relig. Perf, c. 34. p. 414 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL. 


0 A. P. with the land. Since the nn was difficult, the attack might 
— be deemed impoſſible: the Perſian conqueror had ſtrengthened the 


fortifications of Juſtinian; and the places leaſt inaceeſſible were 
covered by additional bulwarks. In this important fortreſs, the vi- 
gilance of Choſroes had depoſited a magazine of offenſive and de- 
fenſive arms, ſufficient for five times the number, not only of the 
garriſon, but of the beſiegers themſelves. The ſtock of flour and 
ſalt proviſions was adequate to the conſumption of five years; the 
want of wine was ſupplied by vinegar, and of grain from | whence 
a ſtrong liquor was extracted; and a triple aquedu& eluded the 
diligence, and even the ſufpicions, of the enemy. But the firmeſt 
defence of Petra was placed in the valour of fifteen hundred Perſians, 


| who reliſted the aſſaults of the Romans, whillt, in a ſofter vein of 


earth, a mine was ſecretly perforated. The wall, ſupported by 
flender and temporary props, hung tottering in the air; but Da- 
giſteus delayed the attack till he had ſecured a ſpecific recompence 3 
and the town was relieved before the return of his meſfenger from 


| Conſtantinople. The Perſian garriſon was reduced to four hundred 


men, of whom no more than fifty were exempt from ſickneſs or 
wounds ; yet ſuch had been their inflexible perſeverance, that they 


concealed their loſſes from the enemy, by enduring, without a mur- 


mur, the fight and putrefying ſtench of the dead bodies of their eleven, 


hundred companions. After their deliverance, the breaches were haſtily 
ſtopped with ſand-bags ; the mine was repleniſhed with earth; a new 


wall was erected on a frame of ſubſtantial timber and a-freſh garriſon 
of three thouſand men was ſtationed at Petra to ſuſtain the labours 


of a ſecond fiege. The operations both of the attack and defence, 


were conducted with ſkilful obſtinacy ; and each party derived 


| uſeful leſſons from the experience of their paſt faults. A battering= * 


ram was invented, of light conſtruction and powerful effect: it was 


tranſported and worked by the hands of forty ſoldiers ;, and as the 
3 ſtones 
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ſtones were looſened by its repeated ſtrokes, they were torn win CHA P. 
long iron hooks from the wall. From thoſe walls, a ſhower of darts . 
was inceſſantly poured on the heads of the aſſailants, but they were 

moſt dangerouſly annoyed by a fiery compoſition of ſulphur and 

bitumen, which in Colchos might with ſome propriety be named 

the oil of Medea. Of fix thouſand Romans who mounted the ſcal- 

 ing-ladders, their general Beſſas was the firſt, a gallant veteran of 
ſeventy years of age: the courage of their leader, his fall, and ex- 

treme danger, animated the irreſiſtible effort of his troops; and their 

prevailing numbers oppreſſed the ftrength, without ſubduing the 

ſpirit of the Perſian garriſon. The fate of theſe valiant men deſerves 
to be more diſtinctly noticed. Seven hundred had periſhed in the 
ſiege, two thouſand three hundred ſurvived to defend the breach. 

One thouſand and ſeventy were deſtroyed with fire and ſword in 

the laſt aſſault; and if ſeven hundred and thirty were made pri- 

ſoners, only eighteen among them were found without the marks 

of honourable wounds, The remaining five hundred eſcaped into 
the citadel, which they maintained without any hopes of relief, re- 

jecting the faireſt terms of capitulation and ſervice, till they were 
loſt in the flames. They died in obedience to the commands of 
their prince; and ſuch examples of loyalty and valour might excite 
their countrymen to deeds of equal deſpair and more proſperous 
event. The inſtant demolition of the works of Petra confeſſed the 
aſtoniſhment and apprehenſion of the conqueror. 

A Spartan would have praiſed and pitied the virtue of theſe weve The Col- 
ſlaves: but the tedious warfare and alternate ſucceſs of the Roman 2 2 25 
and Perſian arms cannot detain the attention of poſterity at the foot *, . 
of mount Caucaſus. The advantages obtained by the troops of , 
Juſtinian were more frequent and ſplendid ; but the forces of the - 
great king were continually ſupplied, till they amounted to eight 
elephants and ſeventy thouſand men, including twelve thouſand Scy- 

| thian 
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8 2 P. thian allies, and above three thouſand Dilemites, who deſcended by 
w——— their free choice from the hills of Hyrcania, and were equally formi- 
dable in cloſe or in diſtant combat. The fiege of Archzopolis, a 
name impoſed or corrupted by the Greeks, was raiſed" with ſome 
loſs and precipitation; but the Perſians occupied the paſſes of Iberia: 
Colchos was enſlaved by their forts and garriſons; they devoured the 
ſcanty ſuſtenance of the people; and the prince of the Lazi fled into 
the mountains. In the Roman camp, faith and diſcipline were un- 
known ; and the independent leaders, who were inveſted with equal 
power, diſputed with each other the pre-eminence of vice and cor- 
ruption. The Perſians followed, without a murmur, the commands 
of a ſingle chief, who implicitly obeyed the inſtructions of their ſu- 
preme lord. Their general was diſtinguiſhed among the heroes of 
the Eaſt by his wiſdom in council and his valour in the field. The 
advanced age of Mermeroes, and the lameneſs of both his feet, 
could not diminiſh the activity of his mind, or even of his body; 
and, whilſt he was carried in a litter in the front of battle, he in- 
ſpired terror to the enemy and a juſt confidence to the troops Who, 
under his banners, were always ſucceſsful. After his death, the 
command devolved to Nacoragan, a proud ſatrap, who, in a con- 
ference with the Imperial chiefs, had preſumed to declare that he 
diſpoſed of victory as abſolutely as of the ring on his finger. Such 
preſumption was the natural cauſe and forerunner of a ſhameful 
defeat. The Romans had been gradually repulſed to the edge of 
the ſea-ſhore; and their laſt camp, on the ruins of the Grecian 
colony of Phaſis, was defended on all ſides by ſtrong intrenchments, 
the river, the Euxine, and a fleet of gallies. Deſpair united their 
counſels and invigorated their arms: they withſtood the aſſault of the 
Perſians; and the flight of Nacoragan preceded or followed the 
ſlaughter of ten thouſand of his braveſt ſoldiers. He eſcaped from 


the en, to fall into the hands of an unforgiving maſter, who. 
; ſeverely - 


* 
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| N | 
ſeverely chaſtiſed_ the error of his on choice: the unfortunite ge- 
neral was flayed alive, and his ſkin, ſtuffed into the human form, 
was expoſed on a mountain; a dreadful warning to thoſe who might 
hereafter be entruſted with the fame and fortune of Perſia *®. Yet 
the prudence of Choſroes inſenſibly relinquiſhed the proſecution of the 
Colchian war, in the juſt perſuaſion, that it is impoſſible to reduce, or, at 
leaſt, to hold a diſtant country againſt the wiſhes and efforts of its in- 
habitants. The fidelity of Gubazes ſuſtained the moſt rigorous trials, 
He patiently endured the hardſhips of a ſavage life, and rejected, 


with diſdain, the ſpecious temptations of the Perſian court. The 


king of the Lazi had been educated in the Chriſtian religion; his 
mother was the daughter of a ſenator; during his youth, he had 
ſerved ten years a ſilentiary of the Byzantine palace“, and the ar- 
rears of an unpaid ſalary were a motive of attachment as well as of 
complaint. - But the long continuance of his ſufferings extorted 
from him a naked repreſentation of the truth; and truth was an 
unpardonable libel on the lieutenants of Juſtinian, who, amidſt the 
delays. of a ruinous war, had ſpared his enemies and trampled on his 
allies. Their malicious information perſuaded the emperor, that 
his faithleſs vaſſal already meditated a ſecond defection: an order 
was ſurpriſed to ſend him priſoner to Conſtantinople ; a treacherous 
clauſe was inſerted, that he might be lawfully killed in caſe of re- 
ſiſtance; and Gubazes, without arms, or ſuſpicion of danger, was 
ſtabbed in the ſecurity of a friendly interview. In the firſt moments 
of rage and deſpair, the Colchians would have ſacrificed their coun- 


try and religion to the gratification of revenge. But the authority 


- *6 The-puniſhment of flaying ative could were thirty ſilentiaries, who are ſtyled haſtati 
not be introduced into Perſia by Sapor (Briſ- ante fores cubiculi, rug o:yn; rig, an ho- 
ſon, de Regn. Perf. I. ii. p. 578.), nor could nourable title, which conferred the rank, 
it be copied from the fooliſh tale of Marſyas without impoſing the duties, of a ſenator (Cod. 
the Phrygian piper, moſt fooliſhly'quoted as Theodoſ. I. vi. tit. 23. Gothofred. Com- 
a precedent by Agathias (I. iv. p. 132, 133.). ment. tom, ii. p. 129. )- 

3? In the palace of Conſtantinople there 2 
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CHAP. ia 3 of the wiſer feng obtained a Glutary pauſe : the vic- 


tory of the Phaſis reſtored the terror of the Roman arms, and the 


emperor was ſolicitous to abſolve his own name from the 1 imputa- 


tion of ſo foul a murder. A judge of ſenatorial rank was commiſ- 


ſioned to enquire into the conduct and death of the king of the Lazi. 


He aſcended a ſtately tribunal, encompaſſed by the miniſters of juſ- 
tice and puniſhment: in the preſence of both nations, this extraor- 
dinary cauſe was pleaded, according to the forms of civil juriſpru- 
dence, and ſome ſatisfaction was granted to an injured people, by 


the ſentence and execution of the meaner criminals . 


In peace, the king of Perſia continually ſought the Pede of a 
rupture; but no ſooner had he taken up arms, than he expreſſed 
his deſire of a ſafe and honourable treaty. During the fierceſt hoſti- 
lities, the two monarchs entertained a deceitful negociation; and 
ſuch was the ſuperiority of Choſroes, that whilſt he treated the Ro- 
man miniſters with inſolence and contempt, he obtained the moſt 
unprecedented honours for his own ambaſſadors at the Imperial 
court. The ſucceſſor of Cyrus aſſumed the majeſty of the Eaſtern 
ſun, and graciouſly permitted his younger brother Juſtinian to reign 
over the Weſt, with the pale and reflected ſplendour of the moon. 
This gigantic ſtyle was ſupported by the pomp and eloquence of 
Iſdigune, one of the royal chamberlains. His wife and daughters, 
with a train of eunuchs and camels, attended the march. of the am- 
baſſador: two ſatraps with golden diadems were numbered among 
his followers : he was guarded by five hundred horſe, the moſt va- 


ant of the Perſians; and the Roman governor of Dara wiſely re- 


viſhes eighteen or aki pages of falſe and 2 of Lazica— his former revol t. 


fuſed to admit more than twenty of this martial and hoſtile caravan. 
When Iſdigune had ſaluted the emperor, and ee his preſents, 


On theſe judicial 0 orations, Agathias florid rhetoric. His voran or careleſſneſs 
(1. ui. p. 81-89. J. iv. p. 108—119.) la- overlooks the ſtrongeſt argument againſt the 


he 
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| iu paſſed ten months at Conſtantinople without diſcuſſing any ſeri- © * * 
- ous affairs. Inſtead of being confined to his palace, and receiving. tint 


food and water from the hands of his keepers, the Perſian ambaſſa- 
dor, without ſpies or guards, was allowed to viſit the capital; and 
the freedom of converſation and trade enjoyed by his domeſtics, 
offended the prejudices of an age, which rigorouſly practiſed the law 
- of nations, without confidence or courteſy”, By an unexampled 
'*. indulgence, his interpreter, a ſervant below the notice of a Roman 
magiſtrate, was ſeated, at the table of Juſtinian, by the ſide of his 
maſter; and one thouſand pounds of gold might be aſſigned for the 
expence of his journey and entertainment. Yet the repeated labours 
of Iſdigune could procure only a partial and imperfect truce, which 
was always purchaſed with the treaſures, and renewed at the ſolicit- 
ation, of the Byzantine court. Many years of fruitleſs deſolation 
elapſed before Juſtinian and Choſroes were compelled, by mutual 
laſſitude, to conſult the repoſe of their declining age. At a confer- 
ence held on the frontier, each party, without expecting to gain 
credit, diſplayed the power, the juſtice, and the pacific intentions of 
their reſpective ſovereigns; but neceſſity and intereſt dictated the 
treaty of peace, which was concluded for a term of fifty years, dili- 
gently compoſed'in the Greek and Perſian language, and atteſted by 
the ſeals of twelve interpreters. The liberty of commerce and reli- 
gion was fixed and defined ; the allies of the emperor and the 
great king were included in the ſame benefits and obligations ; and 
the moſt ſcrupulous precautions were provided to prevent or deter- 
mine the accidental diſputes that might ariſe on the confines of two 
hoſtile nations. After twenty years of deſtructive though feeble 


9 Procopius repreſents the practice of the (Buſbequius, epiſt. iii. p. 149. 242, &c.), Ruſ- 
Gothic court of Ravenna (Goth. I. i. c. 7.) ; fia (Voyage d' Olearius), and China (Nar- 
and foreign ambaſſadors have been treated rative of M. de Lange, in Bell's Travels, 
with the ſame jealouſy and rigour in Turkey vol. ii. p. 189—311.). > 
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16070 15 5 P. war, the limits ſtill remained widkour alteration ; ant Choſroes was 
— perſuaded to renounce his dangerous claim to the poſſeſſion or ſo- 


vereignty of Colchos and its dependent ſtates. Rich in the accumu- 
lated treaſures of the Eaſt, he extorted from the Romans an annual 
payment of thirty thouſand pieces of gold; and the ſmallneſs of the 


ſum revealed the diſgrace of a tribute in its naked deformity. In a 


previous debate, the chariot of Seſoſtris, and the wheel of fortune, 
were applied by one of the miniſters of Juſtinian, who obſerved 
that the reduction of Antioch, and ſome Syrian cities, had elevated 
beyond meaſure the vain and ambitious ſpirit of the Barbarian. 
« You are miſtaken,” replied the modeſt Perſian : © the king of 
“ kings, the lord of mankind, looks down with contempt on ſuch petty 
* acquiſitions ; and of the ten nations, vanquiſhed by his invincible 
„ arms, he eſteems the Romans as the leaſt formidable “.“ Ac- 
cording to the Orientals, the empire of Nuſhirvan extended from 


Ferganah in Tranſoxiana, to Yemen or Arabia Fælix. He ſubdued 


the rebels of Hyrcania, reduced the provinces of Cabul and Zableſtan 
on the banks of the Indus, broke the power of the Euthalites, ter- 


minated by an honourable treaty the Turkiſh war, and admitted 


the daughter of the great khan into the number of his lawful wives. 


Victorious and reſpected among the princes of Aſia, he gave audience, 


in his palace of Madain, or Cteſiphon, to the ambaſſadors of the world. 
Their gifts or tributes, arms, rich garments, gems, ſlaves, or aromatics, 
were humbly preſented at the foot of his throne; and he condeſcended 
to accept from the king of India, ten quintals of the wood of aloes, 
a maid ſeven cubits in height, and a carpet ſofter than ſilk, the ſkin, 
as it was reported, of an extraordinary ſerpent. 

9 The negociations and treaties between cerpt. Legat. p. 132—147.). Conſult Bar- 


Juſtinian and Choſroes are copiouſly explain- beyrac, Hiſt, des Anciens Traites, tom. ii. 
ed by Procopius (Perſic. I. ii. c. 10. 13. 26, p-. 154. 181—184. 193—200. 


27, 28, Gothic. J. ii. c. 11. 15.), Agathiaa D' Herbelot, Bibliot, Orient. p. 680, 
(1. iv. p. 141, 142.), and Menander 1 * pe 7 3 
Juſtinian 
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-  Juſtinian had been reproached for his alliance with the Ethiopians, 
as if he attempted to introduce a people of ſavage negroes into the 
ſyſtem of civilized ſociety. But the friends of the Roman empire, 
the Axumites, or Abyſſinians, may be always diſtinguiſhed from the 
original natives of Africa. The hand of nature has flattened the 
noſes of the negroes, covered their heads with ſhaggy wool, and tinged 
their ſkin with inherent and indelible blackneſs. But the olive com- 
plexion of the Abyſſinians, their hair, ſhape, and features, diſtinctly 
mark them as a colony of Arabs; and this deſcent is confirmed 
by the reſemblance of language and manners, the report of an an- 
cient emigration, and the narrow interval between the ſhores of the 
Red Sea. Chriſtianity had raiſed that nation above the level of 
African barbariſm** : their intercourſe with Egypt, and the ſucceſſors 
of Conſtantine“, had communicated the rudiments of the arts and 
ſciences; their veſſels traded to the iſle of Ceylon“, and ſeven 
kingdoms obeyed the Negus or ſupreme prince of Abyſſinia. The 
independence of the Homerites, who reigned in the rich and happy 
Arabia, was firſt. violated by an Ethiopian conqueror : he drew 


9? See Buffon, Hiſt. Naturelle, tom. iii. 
p. 449. This Arab caſt of features and com- 
plexion, which has continued 3400 years 
(Ludolph, Hiſt. et Comment. * 1 WE, 
c. 4.) in the colony of Abyſſinia, will juſtify 
the ſuſpicion, that race, as well as climate, 
muſt have contributed to form the negroes of 
the adjacent and fimilar regions. 

93 The Portugueſe miſſionaries, Alvarez 
(Ramuſio, tom, i. fol. 204. rect. 274. verſ.), 
Bermudez (Purchas's Pilgrims, vol. ii. I. v. 
c. 7. p. 1149 —1188.), Lobo (Relation, &c. 
par M. le Grand, with xv Diſſertations. Pa- 
ris, 1728), and Tellez (Relations de Theve- 
not, part iv.), could only relate of modern 
Abyſſinia what they had ſeen or invented. 
The erudition of Ludolphus (Hiſt. Zthio- 
pica, Francofurt. 168 1. Commentarius, 1691. 


M m 2 


Appendix, 1694), in twenty-five languages, 


could add little concerning its ancient hiſtory. 
Yet the fame of Caled, or Elliſthæus, the con- 
queror of Vemen, is celebrated in national 
ſongs and legends. 

The negociations of Juſtinian with the 
Axumites, or Ethiopians, are recorded by 
Procopius (Perfic. I. i. c. 19, 20.) and John 
Malala (tom. ii. p. 164—165. 193—196.). 
The hiſtorian of Antioch quotes the original 
narrative of the ambaſſador Nonnoſus, of 
which Photius (Bibliot. cod. iii.) has pre- 
ſerved a curious extract. 

95 'The trade of the Axumites to the coaſt 
of India and Africa, and the iſle of Ceylon, 
1s curiouſly repreſented by Coſmas Indico- 
pleuſtes (Topograph. Chriſtian. I. ii. p. 132. 
138, 139, 140. I. xi. p. 338, 339.) 


his 
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his Hereditary claim from the queen of Sheba “, and his ambition 
- was ſanctified by religious zeal. The Jews, powerful and active in 
A exile, had ſeduced the mind of Dunaan, prince of the Homerites. 
They urged him to retaliate the perſecution inflicted by the Imperial 

laws on their unfortunate brethren : ſome Roman merchants were 
injuriouſly treated; and ſeveral Chriſtians of Negra were honour- 

ed with the crown of martyrdom*.. The churches of Arabia im- 

plored the protection of the Abyflinian monarch. The Negus paſſed 

the Red Sea with a fleet and army, deprived the "Jewiſh proſelyte 

of his kingdom and life, and extinguiſhed a race of princes, who had 

ruled above two thouſand years the ſequeſtered region of "myrrh and 
frankincenſe. The conqueror immediately announced the victory of 

the goſpel, requeſted an orthodox patriarch, and: ſo warmly profeſſed 

his friendſhip to the Roman empire, that Juſtinian was flattered by 

the hope of diverting the filk-trade through the channel of Abyſ- 

ſinia, and of exciting the forces of Arabia againſt the Perſian king. 

Their alli- Nonnoſus, deſcended from a family of ambaſſadors, was named by 
bee the emperor to execute this important commiſſion. He wiſely de- 
A. P. 533. clined the ſhorter, but more dangerous, road through the ſandy de- 
ſerts of Nubia; aſcended the Nile, embarked on the Red Sea, and 
ſafely landed at the African port of Adulis. From Adulis to the 
royal city of Axume is no more than fifty leagues, in a direct line; 
but the winding paſſes of the mountains detained the ambaſſador 
fifteen days; and as he traverſed the foreſts, he ſaw, and vaguely 


Ludolph, Hiſt. et Comment. Athiop. 5 The martyrdom of St, Arethas, prince 

I. ii. c. 3. a of Negra, and his three hundred and forty 
97 The city of Negra, or Nag'ran, in Ve- companions, is embelliſhed in the legends of 
men, 1s ſurrounded with palm-trees, and Metaphraſtes and Nicephorus Calliftus, copied 
ſtands in the high-road between Saana the by Baronius (A. D. 522. No 22—66. A. D. 
capital, and Mecca; from the former ten, 523. Ne 16—29.), and refuted, with obſcure 
from the latter twenty days journey of a ca- diligence, by Baſnage (Hiſt. des Juifs, tom. xii. 
ravan of camels ( Abulfeda, Deſcript. Arabiz, l. viii. c. ii. p. 333—348.), who inveſtigates 
P. 52.) the ſtate of the Jews in Arabia and Ethiopia. 
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computed, about five thouſand wild elephants. The capital „ accord- 
ing to his report, was large and populous; and the village of Axume 


is till conſpicuous by the regal coronations, by the ruins of a Chriſtian 


temple, and by ſixteen or ſeventeen obeliſks inſcribed with Grecian 
characters But the Negus gave audience in the open field, 


ſeated on a lofty chariot, which was drawn by four elephants ſu- 


perbly capariſoned, and ſurrounded by his nobles and muſicians. 
He was clad in a linen garment and cap, holding in his hand two 
javelins and a light ſhield; and, although his nakedneſs was im- 
perfectly covered, he diſplayed the Barbaric pomp of gold chains, 
collars, and bracelets, richly adorned with pearls and precious ſtones. 
The ambaſſador of Juſtinian knelt ;- the Negus raiſed him from the 
ground, embraced Nonnoſus, kiſſed the ſeal, peruſed the letter, ac- 
cepted the Roman alliance, and, brandiſhing his weapons, denounced 
implacable war againſt the worſhippers of fire. But the propoſal 
of the ſilk- trade was eluded; and notwithſtanding the aſſurances, 
and perhaps the wiſhes, of the Abyſſinians, theſe hoſtile menaces 
evaporated without effect. The Homerites were unwilling to aban- 


don their aromatic groves, to explore a ſandy deſert, and to en- 


counter, after all their fatigues, a formidable nation from whom they 
had never received any perſonal injuries. Inſtead of enlarging his con- 
queſts, the king of Æthiopia was incapable of defending his poſſeſſions, 
Abrahah, the flave of a Roman merchant of Adulis, aflumed the 
ſceptre of the Homerites ; the troops of Africa were ſeduced by the 
luxury of the climate ; and Juſtinian ſolicited the friendſhip of the 
uſurper, who honoured, with a flight tribute, the ſupremacy of his 
prince. Afﬀeer a long ſeries of proſperity, the power of Abrahah 


99 Alvarez (in Ramuſio, tom. i. fol. 219 hundred houſes remain; but the memory of 
verſ. 221 verſ.) ſaw the flouriſhing ftate of its paſt greatneſs 1s preſerved by the regal co- 


Axume in the year 1520 luogo molts buono ronation (Ludolph, Hiſt. et Comment. I. ij. 


e grande. It was ruined in the ſame century c. 11.). 
by the Turkiſh invaſion. No more than one | 
Was 
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C 8 a P, was overthrown before the gates of Mecca ; Ne children were de- 
w—— ſpoiled by the Perſian conqueror ; and the Ethiopians were finally 


expelled from the continent of Aſia. This narrative of obſcure and 
remote events is not foreign to the decline and fall of the Roman em- 


pire. If a Chriſtian power had been maintained in Arabia, Mahomet 
muſt have been cruſhed in his cradle, and Abyſſinia would have 
prevented a revolution which has changed the civil and religious 


ſtate of the world. 


| n00 The revolutions of Yemen in the ſixth 


century muſt be collected from Procopius 


(Perſic. I. i. c. 19, 20.), Theophanes By- 
zant. (apud Phot. cod. Ixiii. p. 80. ), St. Theo- 


phanes (in Chronograph. p. 144, 145. 188, 
189. 206, 207. who is full of ſtrange blun - 


— 


ders), Pocock (Specimen Hiſt. Arab. p. 62. 
65.), D*Herbelot (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 12. 
477+), and Sale's Preliminary Diſcourſe and 
Koran (e. 105.). The revolt of Abrahah is 
mentioned by Procopius; and his fall, though 
clouded with miracles, is an hiſtorical fact. 
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CHAP. XIII 


- 


Rebellions of Africa. —Reftoration of the Gothic Kingdom 
by Totila.—Loſs and Recovery of Rome. Final Con- 
gueſt of Italy by Mar ſes.— Extinction of the Oſtro- 
goth. Defeat of the Franks and Alemanni.— Laſt 
Victory, Diſgrace, and Death of Beliſarius. — Death 
and Character of 8 omet, Earthquakes, 
and Plague. 


— 


HE review of the nations from the Danube to the Nile has 

expoſed on every ſide the weakneſs of the Romans; and our 
wonder is reaſonably excited that they ſhould preſume to enlarge an 
empire, whoſe ancient limits they were incapable of defending. But 
the wars, the conqueſts, and the triumphs of Juſtinian, are the feeble 
and pernicious efforts of old age, which exhauſt the remains of 
ſtrength, and accelerate the decay of the powers of life. He exulted 
in the glorious act of reſtoring Africa and Italy to the republic; but 
the calamities which followed the departure of Beliſarius betrayed 
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the impotence of the conqueror, and accompliſhed the ruin of thoſe - 


unfortunate countries. 


From his new acquiſitions, Juſtinian expected that his avarice, as 


well as pride, ſhould be richly gratified. A rapacious miniſter of the 
finances cloſely purſued the footſteps of Beliſarius; and as the old 
- regiſters of tribute had been burnt by the Vandals, he indulged his 
fancy in a liberal calculation and arbitrary aſſeſſment of the wealth 
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The encreaſe of taxes, which were drawn away by a 


» diſtant ſovereign, and a general reſumption of the patrimony or 


crown lands, ſoon diſpelled the intoxication of the public joy: but 
the emperor was inſenſible to the modeſt complaints of. the people, 
till he was awakened and alarmed by the clamours of military diſ- 
content, Many of the Roman ſoldiers had married the widows and 
daughters of the Vandals. As their own, by the double right of 
conqueſt and inheritance, they claimed the eſtates which Genſeric 
had aſſigned to his victorious troops. They heard with diſdain the 
cold and ſelfiſh repreſentations of their officers, that the liberality of 
Juſtinian had raiſed them from a ſavage or ſervile condition ; that 
they were already enriched by the ſpoils of Atrica, the favs; the 
ſlaves, and the moveables of the vanquiſhed Barbarians ; and that 
the ancient and lawful patrimony of the emperors would be applied 
only to the ſupport of that government on which their own ſafety 
and reward muſt ultimately depend. 'The mutiny was ſecretly in- 
flamed by a thouſand ſoldiers, for the moſt part Heruli, who had 
imbibed the doctrines, and were inſtigated by the clergy, of the 
Arian ſe& ; and the cauſe of perjury and rebellion was ſanctified by 
the diſpenſing powers of fanaticiſm. The Arians deplored the ruin 
of their church, triumphant above a century in Africa; and they 
were juſtly provoked by the laws of the conqueror, which inter- 


dicted the baptiſm of their children and the exerciſe of all religious 


worſhip. Of the Vandals choſen by Beliſarius, the far greater part, 
in the honours of the Eaſtern ſervice, forgot their country and reli- 


For the troubles of Africa, I neither have 
nor deſire another guide than Procopius, whoſe 
eye contemplated the image, and whoſe ear 
collected the reports, of the memorable events 
of his own times. In the ſecond book of the 
Vandalic war he relates the revolt of Stozas 


(c. 1424+)» the return of Beliſarius (c. 15.), 
. 10 0 


the victory of Germanus (e. 16, 17, 18.), the 
ſecond adminiſtfation of Solomon (c. 19, 20, 
21.), the government of Sergius (c. 22, 23+), 
of Areobindus (c. 24.), the tyranny and death 
of Gontharis (c. 25, 26, 27, 28.); nor can I 
diſcern any ſymptoms of flattery or male vo- 


lence in his various portraits, 


gion. 
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when they were in fight of the iſle of Leſbos, to alter their courſe : 
they touched on Peloponneſus, ran aſhore on a deſert coaſt of Africa, 
and boldly erected, on mount Auraſius, the ſtandard of independence 


and revolt. While the troops of the province diſclaimed the com- 


mands of their ſuperiors, a conſpiracy was formed at Carthage 
againſt the life of Solomon, who filled with honour the place of 
Belifarius ; and the Arians had piouſly reſolved to ſacrifice the 
tyrant at the foot of the altar, during the awful myſteries of the 
feſtival of Eaſter. Fear or remorſe reſtrained the daggers of the 
aſſaſſins, but the patience of Solomon emboldened their diſcontent ; 
and at the end of ten days, a furious ſedition was kindled in the 
Circus, which deſolated Africa above ten years. The pillage of the 
city, and the indiſcriminate ſlaughter of its inhabitants, were ſuſ- 
pended only by darkneſs, fleep, and intoxication : the governor, 
with ſeven companions, among whom was the hiſtorian Procopius, 
eſcaped - to Sicily: two thirds of the army were involved in the 
guilt of treaſon ; and eight thouſand inſurgents, aſſembling in the 
field of Bulla, elected Stoza for their chief, a private ſoldier, who 
poſſeſſed in a ſuperior degree the virtues of a rebel. Under the 
maſk of freedom, his eloquence could lead, or at leaſt impel, the 
paſſions of his equals. He raiſed himſelf to a level with Beliſarius, 
and the nephew 'of the emperor, by daring to encounter them in 
the field; and the victorious generals were compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that Stoza deſerved a purer cauſe and a more legitimate 
command. Vanquiſhed in battle, he dextrouſly employed the arts 
of negociation; a Roman army was ſeduced from their allegiance, 
and the chiefs who had truſted to his faithleſs promiſe were mur- 
dered by his order in a church of Numidia. When every reſource, 
either of force or perfidy, was exhauſted, Stoza, with ſome de- 

Vor. 1 Nn ſperate 


gion. But a generous band of four hundred obliged the mariners, C 
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ſperate Vandals, retired to. the vnn of Mauritania, — 
daughter of a Barbarian prince, and eluded the purſuit of his ene- 
mies, by the report of his death. The perſonal weight of Beli- 
farius, the rank, the ſpirit, and the temper of Germanus, the em- 
peror's nephew, and the vigour and ſucceſs of the ſecond. admin» 


ſtration of the eunuch Solomon, reſtored the modeſty of the camp, 


ſaſſins could intereſt only the contemporaries of Procopius, who, 


and maintained for a while the tranquillity of Africa, But the 
vices of the Byzantine court were felt in that diſtant provinee;; 
the troops complained that they were neither paid nor relieved; and 
as ſoon as the public diforders were ſufficiently mature, Stoza was 
again alive, in arms, and at the gates of Carthage. He fell. in a 
ſingle combat, but he ſmiled in the agonies of death, when he was. 


informed that his own javelin had reached the heart of his anta- 


goniſt, The example of Stoza, and the aſſurance that a fortunate 
ſoldier had been the firſt king, encouraged the ambition of Gon- 
tharis, and he promiſed, by a private treaty, to divide- Africa with 
the Moors, if, with their dangerous aid, he ſhould: aſcend the 
throne of Carthage, The feeble Areobindus, unſkilled in the affairs 
of peace and war, was raiſed, by his marriage with the niece of 
Juſtinian, to the office of Exarch. He was ſuddenly oppreſſed by 
a ſedition of the guards, and his abje& ſupplications, which pro- 
voked the contempt, could not move the pity, of the inexorable 
tyrant, After a reign of thirty days, Gontharis himſelf was tabbed 
at a banquet by the hand of Artaban; and it is ſingular enough, 
that an Armenian prince, of the royal family of Arſaces, ſhould re- 
eſtabliſh at Carthage the authority of the Roman empire. In the 
conſpiracy which unſheathed the dagger of Brutus againſt the life 
of Cæſar, every circumſtance is curious and important to the eyes 
of poſterity : but the guilt or merit of theſe loyal or rebellious aſ- 


by 
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ſonally engaged in the revolutions of Africa“. 
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by rheir hopes and fears, their friendſhip or reſentment, were per- © H A f. 


XLIII. 
———— 


That country was rapidly finking into the tate of barbaric, from 1 7 2008 of 


whence it had been raiſed by the Phoenician colonies and Roman 
laws; and every ſtep of inteſtine diſcord was marked by ſome de- 
plorable victory of ſavage man over civilized ſociety. The Moors“, 
though ignorant of juſtice, were impatient of. oppreſſion : their va- 
grant life and boundleſs wilderneſs diſappointed the arms, and 
eluded the chains, of a conqueror ; and experience had ſhewn, that 
neither oaths nor obligations could ſecure the fidelity of their at- 
tachment. The victory of mount Auras had awed them into mo- 
mentary ſubmiſſion ; but if they reſpected the character of Solomon, 
they hated and deſpiſed the pride and luxury of his two nephews, 
Cyrus and Sergius, on whom their uncle had imprudently beſtowed 
the provincial governments of Tripoli and Pentapolis, A Mooriſh 
tribe encamped under the walls of Leptis, to renew their alliance, 


and receive from the governor the cuſtomary gifts. Fourſcote of 


their deputies were introduced as friends into the city ; but on the 


dark ſufpicion of a conſpiracy, they were maſſacred at the table of 


Sergius; and the clamour of arms and revenge was re-echoed through 
the vallies of mount Atlas, from both the Syrtes to the Atlantic ocean. 
A perſonal injury, the unjuſt execution or murder of his brother, 
rendered Antalas the enemy of the Romans. The defeat of the 
Vandals had formerly ſignalized his valour; the rudiments of juſtice 
and prudence were ſtill more conſpicuous in a Moor; and while he 


Moors, 
A.D. 


$43=558. 


2 Yet I muſt not refuſe him the merit of The Mooriſh wars are occaſionally intro- 


painting, in lively colours, the marder of duced into the narrative of Procopius (Van- 


Gontharis. One of the aſſaſſins uttered a dal. I. ii. e. 19-23. 25. 27, 28. Gothic. 


ſentiment not unworthy-of a Roman patriot: I. iv. C. 17.) ; and Theophanes adds ſome 


« Tf I fail,” faid Artaſires, © in the firſt ſtroke, proſperous and adverſe events in the laſt years 


_ ** kill me on the ſpot, leſt the rack ſhould ex - of Juſtinian. 
*< tort a diſcovery of my accomplices.“ 


N n 2 laid 
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laid Adrumetum in aſhes, he calmly admanidiied. the emperor that 


the peace of Africa might be ſecured by the recall of Solomon and 


his unworthy nephews. The exarch led forth his troops from Car- 


thage : but, at the diſtance of ſix days journey, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tebeſte*, he was aſtoniſhed by the ſuperior numbers and 


fierce aſpect of the Barbarians. He propoſed a treaty ; ſolicited a 
reconciliation ; and offered to bind himſelf by the moſt ſolemn oaths, 
„ By what oaths can he bind himſelf?” interrupted the indignant 
Moors. Will he ſwear by the goſpels, the divine books of the 
« Chriſtians? It was on thoſe books that the faith of his nephew 
Sergius was pledged to eighty of our innocent and unfortunate 
« brethren. Before we truſt them a ſecond time, let us try their 
« efficacy in the chaſtiſement of perjury and the vindication of their 
« own honour.” Their honour was vindicated in the field of Te- 
beſte, by the death of Solomon, and the total loſs of his army. The 
arrival of freſh troops and more ſkilful commanders, ſoon checked 
the inſolence of the Moors; ſeventeen of their princes were flain in 
the ſame battle; and the doubtful and tranſient ſubmiſſion of their 
tribes was celebrated with laviſh applauſe by the people of Con- 
ſtantinople. Succeſſive inroads had reduced the province of Africa 
to one third of the meaſure of Italy; yet the Roman emperors con- 
tinued to reign above a century over Carthage, and the fruitful coaſt 
of. the Mediterranean. But the viQtories and the loſſes of Juſtinian 
were alike pernicious to mankind ; and ſuch was the deſolation of 


Africa, that in many parts a ſtranger might wander whole days 


+ Now Tibeſh, in the kingdom of Algiers. warlike. It appears from an inſcription, 
It is watered by a river, the Sujeraſs, which that, under the reign of Adrian, the road 
falls into the Mejerda {Bagradas). Tibeſh from Carthage to Tebeſte was conſtrued by 
is ſtill remarkable for its walls of large ſtones the third legion (Marmol, Deſcription de 
(like the Coliſeum of Rome), a fountain, I'Afrique, tom. ii. p. 442, 443: Shaw's 


and a grove of walnut-trees: the country is Travels, p. 64, 65, 66.). 
Fraitful, and the neighbouring Bereberes are 


without 
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without meeting the face either of a friend or an enemy. The 
nation of the Vandals had diſappeared: they once amounted to an 


hundred and ſixty thouſand warriors, without including the children, 
the women, or the ſlaves, Their numbers were infinitely ſurpaſſed 


by the number of the Mooriſh families extirpated in a relentleſs 
war; and the ſame deſtruction was retaliated on the Romans and 
their allies, who periſhed by the climate, their mutual quarrels, and 
the rage of the Barbarians. When Procopius firſt landed, he ad- 
mired the populouſneſs of the cities and country, ſtrenuouſly ex- 
erciſed in the labours of commerce and agriculture. In leſs than 
twenty years, that buſy ſcene was converted into a ſilent ſolitude ; 
the wealthy citizens eſcaped to Sicily and Conſtantinople ; and the 
ſecret hiſtorian has confidently affirmed, that five millions of Afri- 
cans m conſumed by the wars and government of the emperor 
Juſtinian a Pop * Bf; 

The Jedtouly of the Byzantine court had not permitted Bearing 
to atchieve the conqueſt of Italy: and his abrupt departure revived 
the courage of the Goths*, who reſpected his genius, his virtue, and 
even the laudable motive which had urged the ſervant of Juſtinian 
to deceive and reject them, They had loſt their king (an incon- 
ſiderable loſs), their capital, their treaſures, the provinces from Sicily 
to the Alps, and the military force of two hundred thouſand Bar- 
barians, magnificently equipped with horſes and arms. Yet all 
was not loſt, as long as Pavia was defended by one thouſand Goths, 
inſpired by a ſenſe of honour, the love of freedom, and the memory 
of their paſt greatneſs, The ſupreme command was unanimouſly 


_ 35 Procopius, Anecdot. c. 18. The ſeries leſs intereſting than in the former period, he 


of the African hiſtory atteſts * melancholy 
truth. 
5 In the ſecond (c. 30. ) and third books 


(e. 1—40.), Procopius continues the hiſtory 


of the Gothic war from the fifth to the fif- 
teenth year of Juſtinian, As the events are 


13 


afford ſome collateral hints. 


allots only half the ſpace to double the time, 
Jornandes, and the Chronicle of Marcellinus, 
Sigonius, Pagi, 
Muratori, Maſcou, and De Buat, are uſeful, 
and have been uſed. 


ad 
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CHAP. offered to the; brave Uraias 1 and it was in his eyes alone that the 


XLIH, 


wm diſgrace of his uncle Vitiges could appear as a reaſon of excluſion, 


ViRories of 


* Totila, king 


of Italy, 
A. D. 


$41=—544- 


His voice inclined the election in favour of Hildibald, whoſe per- 
ſonal merit was recommended by the vain hope that his kinſman 
Theudes, the Spaniſh monarch, would ſupport the common in- 
tereſt-of the Gothic nation. The ſucceſs of his arms in Liguria and 
Venetia ſeemed to juſtify their choice ; but he ſoon declared to 
the world, that he was incapable of forgiving or commanding his 
benefactor. The conſort of Hildibald was deeply wounded by the 
beauty, the riches, and the pride of the wife of Uraias; and the 
death of that virtuous patriot excited the indignation of a free peo- 
ple. A bold aſſaſſin executed their ſentence, by ſtriking off the 


head of Hildibald in the midſt of a banquet : the Rugians, a foreign 


tribe, aſſumed the privilege of election; and Totila, the nephew of 
the late king, was tempted, by revenge, to deliver himſelf and the 
garriſon of Trevigo into the hands of the Romans. But the gal- 
lant and accompliſhed youth was eaſily perſuaded to prefer the 
Gothic throne before the ſervice of Juſtinian ; and as ſoon as the 
palace of Pavia had been purified from the Rugian uſurper, he re- 
viewed the national force of five thouſand ſoldiers, and generouſly 
undertook the reftoration of the kingdom of Italy. 

The ſucceſſors of Belifarius, eleven generals of equal rank, ne- 
glected to cruſh the feeble and diſunited Goths, till they were rouſed 
to action by the progreſs of Totila and the reproaches of Juſtinian. 
The gates of Verona were ſecretly opened to Artabazus, at the head 


of one hundred Perſians in the ſervice of the empire. The Goths fled 


from the city. At the diſtance of ſixty furlongs the Roman generals 
halted to regulate the diviſion of the ſpoil. While they diſputed, the 
enemy- diſcovered the real number of the victors: the Perſians were 
inſtantly overpowered, and it was by leaping from the wall that Ar- 
tabaxus * a life which he loſt in a few days by the lance of 

a Bar- 
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2 Barbarian, who had defied him to ſingle combat. Twenty thou- C DA, P. 
ſand Romans encountered the forces of Totila, near Faenza, andi 
on the hills of Mugello, of the Florentine territory. The ardour of 
freedmen, who fought to regain their country, was oppoſed to the ; 
languid temper of mercenary troops, who were even deſtitute of 
the merits of ſtrong and well-diſciplined ſervitude. On the firſt 
attaek they abandoned their enſigns, threw down their arms, and 
diſperſed on all ſides with an active ſpeed, which abated the loſs, 
whilſt it aggravated the ſhame, of their defeat. The king of the 
Goths, who bluſhed for the baſeneſs of his enemies, purſued with 
rapid ſteps the path of honour and victory. Totila paſſed the Po, 
traverſed: the Apennine, ſuſpended the important conqueſt of Ra- 
venna, Florence, and Rome, and marched through the heart of 
Italy, to form the fiege, or rather the blockade, of Naples. The 
Roman chiefs, impriſoned in their reſpective cities, and accuſing 
each other of the common diſgrace, did not preſume to diſturb his 
enterpriſe. But the emperor, alarmed by the diſtreſs and danger of 
his Italian conqueſts, diſpatched to the relief of Naples a fleet of 
gallies and a body of Thracian and Armenian ſoldiers. They land- 

ed in Sicily, which yielded its copious ſtores of proviſions; but the 
delays of the new commander, an unwarlike magiſtrate, protracted 
the ſufferings: of the beſieged; and the ſuccours, which he dropt 
with a timid and tardy hand, were ſucceſſively intercepted by the 
armed veſſels ſtationed by Totila in the bay of Naples. The princi- 

pal officer of the Romans was dragged, with a rope round his neck, - 

to the foot of the wall, from whence, with a trembling voice, he 
exhorted the citizens to implore, like himſelf, the mercy of the con- 
queror. They requeſted a truce, with. a promiſe of ſurrendering 
the city, if no effeQtual relief ſhould appear at the end of thirty 
days. Inftead of one month, the audacious Barbarian granted them 
three, in the juſt confidence that famine would anticipate the term of 

| : their 
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their capitulation. Aſter the reduction of Naples and Cum, the 
—— provinces of Eucania, Apulia, and Calabria, ſubmitted to the king 
of the Goths. Totila led his army to the gates of Rome, pitched 


his camp at Tibur, or Tivoli, within twenty miles of the capital, 


and calmly exhorted the ſenate and people to compare the a 


of the Greeks with the bleſſings of the Gothic reign. 
The rapid ſucceſs of Totila may be partly aſeribed to the revalu- 


of the Italians. | At the command, or at leaſt in the name, of a 


Catholic emperor, the pope ', their ſpiritual father, had been torn 


from the Roman church, and either ſtarved or murdered on a de- 


ſolate iſland. The virtues of Beliſarius were replaced by the va- 
rious or uniform vices of eleven chiefs, at Rome, Ravenna, Florence, 


Perugia, Spoleto, &c. who abuſed their authority for the indulgence 
of luſt or avarice. The improvement of the revenue was committed 
to Alexander, a ſubtle ſcribe, long practiſed in the fraud and oppreſ- 


Hon of the Byzantine ſchools; and whoſe name of Eſalliction, the 
ſeiſſars?, was drawn from the dextrous artifice with which he re- 


duced the ſize, without defacing the figure, of the gold coin. 
Inſtead of expecting the reſtoration of peace and induſtry, he im- 
poſed an heavy aſſeſſment on the fortunes of the Italians. Vet his 
preſent or future demands were leſs odious than a proſecution of 
arbitrary rigour againſt the perſons and property of all thoſe, who, 
under the Gothic kings, had been concerned in the receipt and ex- 


7 Sylverius, biſhop of Rome, was firſt, 


tranſported to Patara, in Lycia, and at length 
ſtarved (ſub eorum cuſtodia inedia confectus) 
in the iſle of Palmaria, A. D. 538. June 20 
(Liberat. in Breviar. c. 22. Anaſtaſius, in 


Sylverio. Baronius, A. D. 540. Ne 2, 3. 


Pagi, in Vit. Pont. tom. i. p. 285, 286.). 


Procopius (Anecdot. c. 1.) accuſes only the 


empreſs and Antonina, 


5 Palmaria, a ſmall iſland, oppoſite to Ter- 
racina and the coaſt of the Volſci (Cluyer. 
Ital. Antiq. I. iii. c. 7. p. 1014). 


As the Logothete Alexander, * moſt 


of his civil and military colleagues, were 


either diſgraced or deſpiſed, the ink of the 
Anecdotes (c. 4, 5. 18.) is ſcarcely blacker 
than that of the Gothic Hiſtory (1. ui. c. 1. 


3.4. 9. 20, 21, &c.). 


penditure 
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penditure of the public money. The ſubje&s of Juſtinian, who 
eſcaped theſe partial vexations, were oppreſſed by the irregular main- 
tenance of the ſoldiers, whom Alexander defrauded and deſpiſed ; 
and their haſty ſallies in queſt of wealth, or ſubſiſtence, provoked 
the inhabitants of the country to await or implore their deliverance 
from the virtues of a Barbarian. Totila“ was chaſte and temperate ; 

and none were deceived, either friends or enemies, who depended 
on his faith or his clemency. To the huſbandmen of Italy the 
Gothic king iſſued a welcome proclamation, enjoining them to pur- 
' ſue their important labours, and to reſt aſſured, that, on the pay- 
ment- of the ordinary taxes, they ſhould be defended by his valour 
and diſcipline from the injuries of war. The ſtrong towns he ſuc- 
ceſſively attacked; and as ſoon as they had yielded to his arms, he 
demoliſhed the fortifications ; to ſave the people from the calamities 
of a future ſiege; to deprive the Romans of the arts of defence, and 
to decide the tedious quarrel of the two nations, by an equal and 
honourable conflict in the field of battle. The Roman captives and 
deſerters were tempted to enliſt in the ſervice of a liberal and cour- 
teous adverſary; the ſlaves were attracted by the firm and faithful 
promiſe, that they ſhould never be delivered to their maſters; and 
from the thouſand warriors of Pavia, a new people, under the ſame 


appellation of Goths, was inſenſibly formed in the camp of Totila. 


He ſincerely accompliſhed the articles of capitulation, without ſeek- 
ing or accepting any ſiniſter advantage from ambiguous expreſſions 
or unforeſeen events: the garriſon of Naples had ſtipulated, that 
they ſhould be tranſported by ſea; the obſtinacy of the winds pre- 
vented their voyage, but they were generouſly ſupplied with horſes, 
proviſions, and a ſafe- conduct to the gates of Rome. The wives of 


*? Procopius (I. iii. c. 2. 8, &c.) does ample ' were happy to forget the vices of their country- 
and willing juſtice to the merit of Totila. The men in * contemplation of Barbaric virtue. 
Roman hiſtorians, from Salluſt and Tacitus, 
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the ſenators, who had been ſurpriſed in the villas of Campania, 

were reſtored, without a ranſom, to their huſbands ;. the violation of 
female chaſtity was inexorably chaſtiſed with death; and, in the ſa- 
lutary regulation of the diet of the famiſhed Neapolitans, the con- 
queror aſſumed the office of an humane and attentive phyſician. 
The virtues of Totila are equally laudable, whether they proceeded 
from true policy, religious principle, or the inſtinct of humanity : 


he often harangued his troops; and it was his conſtant theme, that 


national vice and ruin are inſeparably connected; that victory is 
the fruit of moral as well as military virtue ; and that the prince, 
and even the people, are reſponſible for the crimes- which they ne- 
glect to puniſh. | . 
The return of Beliſarius to ſave the country which he had ſub=- 
dued, was prefled with equal vehemence by his friends and enemies ; 
and the Gothic war was impoſed as a truſt or an exile on the ve- 
teran commander. An hero on the banks of the Euphrates, a ſlave 
in the palace of Conſtantinople, he accepted, with reluctance, the 
painful taſk of ſupporting his own reputation, and retrieving the 
faults of his ſucceſſors. The ſea was open to the Romans: the 
ſhips and ſoldiers were aſſembled at Salona, near the palace of Dio- 
cletian; he refreſhed and reviewed his troops at Pola in Iſtria, 
coaſted round the head of the Hadriatic, entered the port of Ra- 
venna, and diſpatched orders, rather than ſupplies, to the ſubordi- 
nate cities. His firſt public oration was addreſſed to the Goths and 
Romans, in the name' of the emperor, who had ſuſpended for a 
while the conqueſt of Perſia, and liſtened to the prayers of his Ita- 
lian ſubjects. He gently touched on the cauſes and the authors of 
the recent diſaſters; ſtriving to remove the fear of puniſhment for 
the paſt, and the hope of impunity for the future, and labouring, 
with more zeal than ſucceſs, to unite all the members of his govern- 


ment in a firm league of affetion and obedience, Juſtinian, his 
n 
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gracious maſter, was inclined to pardon and reward ; and it was 
their intereſt, as well as duty, to reclaim their deluded brethren, who 
had been ſeduced by the arts of the uſurper. Not a man was 
tempted to deſert the ſtandard of the Gothic king. Beliſarius ſoon 
diſcovered, that he was ſent to remain the idle and impotent ſpecta- 
tor of the glory of a young Barbarian ; and his own epiſtle exhibits 
a genuine and lively picture of the diſtreſs of a noble mind. Moſt 
< excellent prince, we are arrived in Italy, deſtitute of all the ne- 
© ceſſary implements of war, men, horſes, arms, and money. In 
4 our late circuit through the villages of Thrace and Illyricum, we 
« have collected, with extreme difficulty, about four thouſand re- 
« cruits, naked, and unſkilled in the uſe of weapons and the ex- 
© erciſes of the camp. The ſoldiers already ſtationed in the pro- 
* yince are diſcontented, fearful, and diſmayed ; at the ſound of 
4 an enemy, they diſmiſs their horſes, and caſt their arms on the 
ground. No taxes can be raiſed, ſince Italy is in the hands of 
ec the Barbarians : the failure of payment has deprived us of the 
„ right of command, or even of admonition. Be aſſured, dread ſir, 
& that the greater part of your troops have already deſerted to the 
6 Goths. If the war could be atchieved by the preſence of Beliſa- 
&« rius alone, your wiſhes are ſatisfied ; Beliſarius is in the midſt of 
Italy. But if you defire to conquer, far other preparations are 
„ requiſite z without a military force, the title of general is an empty 
name. It would be expedient to reſtore to my ſervice my own 
veterans and domeſtic guards. Before I can take the field, I 
muſt receive an adequate ſupply of light and heavy armed troops ; 
and it is only with ready money that you can procure the indiſ- 
penſable aid of a powerful body of the cavalry of the Huns 


4. 


3 Procopius, 1 iii. c. 12. The ſoul of an acts with the 8 _ often empty 
hero is deeply impreſled on the letter; nor ſpeeches of the Byzantine hiſtorians. 
can we confound ſuch genuine and original | | 
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haſten and conduct the ſuccours; but the meſſage was neglected, 


and the meſſenger was detained at Conſtantinople by an advan- 


tageous marriage. After his patience had been exhauſted by delay 
and diſappointment, the Roman general repaſſed the Hadriatic, and 
expected at Dyrrachium the arrival of the troops, which were ſlowly 
aſſembled among the ſubjects and allies of the empire. His powers 


were ſtill inadequate to the deliverance of Rome, which was cloſely 


beſteged by the Gothic king. The Appian way, a march of forty 
days, was covered by the Barbarians ;.and as the prudence of Beli- 
farius declined a battle, he preferred the ſafe and ſpeedy navigation 
of five days from the coaſt of Epirus to the mouth of the Tyber. 

After reducing by force, or. treaty, the towns of inferior note in 
the midland provinces of Italy, Totila proceeded, not to aſſault, but 
to encompaſs and ſtarve the ancient capital. Rome was afflicted by 
the avarice, and guarded by the valour, of Beſſas, a veteran chief 
of Gothic extraction, who filled, with a garriſon of three thouſand 
ſoldiers, the ſpacious circle of her venerable walls. From the diſtreſs 
of the people he extracted a profitable trade, and ſecretly rejoiced 
in the continuance of the ſiege. It was for his uſe that the granaries 


had been repleniſhed : the charity of pope Vigilius had purchaſed 


and embarked an ample ſupply of Sicilian corn; but the veſſels 
which eſcaped the Barbarians were ſeized by a rapacious governor, 
who imparted a ſcanty ſuſtenance to the ſoldiers, and ſold. the re- 
mainder to the wealthy Romans. The medimnus, or fifth part of 
the quarter of wheat, was exchanged for ſeven pieces of gold ; fifty 


pieces were given for an ox, a rare and accidental prize; the pro- 


greſs of famine enhanced this exorbitant value, and the mercenaries - 
were tempted to deprive themſelves of the allowance which was 

ſcarcely fufficient for the ſupport of life. A taſteleſs and unwhole- 
ſome mixture, in which the bran thrice exceeded the quantity of 


flour, 
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four, Sent the hunger of the poor; they were a re- C AS AP. 
duced to feed on dead horſes, dogs, cats, and mice, and eagerly — 


to ſnatch the graſs, and even the nettles which grew among the 
ruins of the city. A crowd of ſpectres, pale and emaciated, their 
bodies oppreſſed with diſeaſe, and their minds with deſpair, ſur- 
rounded the palace of the governor, urged, with unavailing truth, 


that it was the duty of a maſter to maintain his ſlaves, and humbly 


requeſted, that he would provide for their ſubſiſtence, permit their 
flight, or command their immediate execution. Beſſas replied, with 


unfeeling tranquillity, that it was impoſſible to feed, unſafe to diſ- 
miſs, and unlawful to kill, the ſubjects of the emperor. Yet the 


example of a private citizen might have ſhewn his countrymen that 
a tyrant cannot withhold the privilege of death. Pierced by the 
cries of five children, who vainly called on their father for bread, he 
ordered them to follow his ſteps, advanced with calm and ſilent de- 


ſpair to one of the bridges of the Tyber, and, covering his face, 


threw himſelf headlong into the ſtream, in the preſence of his fa- 


mily and the Roman people. To the rich and puſillanimous, Beſſas“ 


fold the permiſſion of departure; but the greateſt part of the fugi- 
tives expired on the public highways, or were intercepted by the 


flying parties of Barbarians. In the mean while, the artful. governor 


ſoothed the diſcontent, and revived the hopes, of the Romans, by 
the vague reports of the fleets and armies which were haſtening to 


their relief from the extremities of the Eaſt. They derived more 
rational comfort from the aſſurance that Beliſarius had landed at 
the port; and, without numbering his forces, they firmly relied on 


the humanity, the courage, and the ſkill of their great deliverer. 


12 The avarice of Beflas is not diſſembled 


by Procopius (1. iii. c. 17..20.). He expiated 


the loſs of Rome by the glorious conqueſt of 
Petrza (Goth. 1; iv. c. 12.) : but the ſame 


vices followed him from the Tyber to the 


Phaſis (c. 3 );. and the hiſtorian is equally-- 


true to the merits and defects of his charac- 
ter. The chaſtiſement which the author of 
the romance of Beliſaire has inflicted on the 


oppreſſor of Rome, is more agreeable to juſtice 


than to hiſtory. 
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The foreſight of Totila had raiſed obſtacles worthy of fuch an 


<-——— antagoniſt, Ninety furlongs below the city, in the narroweſt part 


Attempt of 
Beliſarius. 


of the river, he joined the two banks by ſtrong and ſolid timbers in 
the form of a bridge; on which he erected two lofty towers, man- 
ned by the braveſt of his Goths, and profuſely ſtored with miſſile 
weapons and engines of offence. The approach of the bridge and 


towers was covered by a ſtrong and mafly chain of iron; and the 


chain, at either end, on the oppoſite ſides of the Tyber, was de- 
fended by a numerous and choſen detachment of archers. But the 
enterpriſe of forcing theſe barriers, and relieving the capital, diſplays 
a ſhining example of the boldneſs and conduct of Beliſarius. His 

cavalry advanced from the port along the public road, to awe the 
motions, and diſtract the attention, of the enemy. His infantry 
and proviſions were diſtributed in two hundred large boats; and 
each boat was ſhielded by an high rampart of thick planks, pierced 
with many ſmall holes for the diſcharge of miſſile weapons. In the 
front, two large veſſels were linked together to ſuſtain a floating 
caſtle, which commanded the towers of the bridge, and contained a 
magazine of fire, ſulphur, and bitumen. The whole fleet, which 


the general led in perſon, was laboriouſly moved againſt the cur- 


rent of the river. The chain yielded to their weight, and the ene- 
mies who guarded the banks were either ſlain or ſcattered. As ſoon 
as they touched the principal barrier, the fire-ſhip was inſtantly 


grappled to the bridge; one of the towers, with two hundred 


Goths, was conſumed by the flames; the aſſailants ſhouted victory; 
and Rome was ſaved, if the wiſdom of Belifarius had not been 
defeated by the miſconduct of his officers. He had previouſly ſent 
orders to Beſſas to ſecond his operations by a timely ſally from the 
town; and he had fixed his lieutenant, Iſaac, by a peremptory 
command, to the ſtation of the port. But avarice rendered Beſſas 
immovable ; while the youthful ardour of Iſaac delivered him into 

2 e 
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the hands of a ſuperior enemy. The exaggerated rumour t ot hin 
defeat was haſtily carried to the ears of Beliſarius: he pauſed; be- 
trayed in that ſingle moment of his life ſome emotions of ſurpriſe 
and perplexity; and reluctantly ſounded a retreat to ſave his wife 
Antonina, his treaſures, and the only harbour which he poſſeſſed on 
the Tuſcan coaſt. The vexation of his mind produced an ardent 
and almoſt mortal fever; and Rome was left without protection to 
the mercy or indignation of Totila. The continuance of hoſtilities 
had embittered the national hatred : the Arian clergy was ignomi- 
niouſly driven from Rome; Pelagius, the archdeacon, returned 
without ſucceſs from an embaſſy to the Gothic camp ; and a Sici- 
lian biſhop, the envoy or nuncio of the pope, was deprived of both 
his hands, for daring. to utter falſehoods in the ſervice of the church 
and ſtate. 

Famine had relaxed the ſtrength and diſcipline of the garriſon of 
Rome. They could derive no effectual ſervice from a dying peo- 
ple; and the inhuman avarice of the merchant at length abſorbed 
the vigilance of the governor. Four Iſaurian centinels, while their 
companions ſlept, and their officers were abſent, deſcended by a rope 
from the wall, and ſecretly propoſed to the Gothic king to intro- 
duce his troops into the city. The offer was entertained with cold- 
neſs and faſpicion ; ; they returned in ſafety ; they twice repeated 
their viſit ; the place was twice examined; the conſpiracy was 
known and diſregarded ; and no ſooner had Totila conſented to the 
attempt, than they unbarred the Aſinarian gate, and gave admittance 
to the Goths. Till the dawn of day, they halted in order of battle, 


apprehenſtve of treachery or ambuſh ; but the troops of Beſſas, with 


their leader, had already eſcaped ; and when the king was preſſed 
to diſturb their retreat, he prudently replied, that no ſight could be 
more grateful than that of a flying enemy. The patricians, who 
were {till poſſeſſed of horſes, Decius, Baſilius, &c. accompanied the 


governor 3 
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P. governor; their en, among whom Ol . Orettes, a and 


—— Maximus, are named by the hiſtorian, took refuge in the church 


of St. Peter: but the aſſertion, that only ſive hundred perſons re- 


mained in the capital, inſpires ſome doubt of the fidelity either of 


his narrative or of his text. As ſoon as day- light had diſplayed the 
entire victory of the Goths, their monarch devoutly viſited the 


tomb of the prince of the apoſtles; but while he prayed at the altar, 
twenty-five ſoldiers, and ſixty citizens, were put to the ſword in the 
veſtibule of the temple. The archdeacon Pelagius** ſtood before 
him with the goſpels in his hand. O Lord, be merciful to your 


<« ſervant.” . © Pelagius,” ſaid Totila, with an inſulting ſmile, your 
pride now condeſcends to become a ſuppliant.” I am a ſup- 


« pliant,” replied the prudent archdeacon; God has now made 
0 


us your ſubjects; and, as your ſubjects, we are entitled to your 


clemency.“ At his humble prayer, the lives of the Romans were 
ſpared ; and the chaſtity of the maids and matrons was preſerved in- 
violate from the paſſions: of the hungry ſoldiers. But they were 


rewarded by the freedom of pillage, after the moſt precious ſpoils 
had been reſerved for the royal treaſury. The houſes of the ſenators 
were 'plentifully ſtored with gold and ſilver; and the avarice of 
Beſſas had laboured with ſo much guilt and ſhame for the benefit 
of the conqueror. In this revolution, the ſons and daughters of 
Roman conſuls taſted the miſery which they had ſpurned or re- 
lieved, wandered in tattered garments through the ſtreets of the 
city, and begged their bread, perhaps without ſucceſs, before the gates 
of their hereditary manſions. The riehes of Ruſticiana, the daughter 
of Symmachus and widow of Boethius, had been generouſſy devoted 


17 During the long exile, and after the death predeceſſor. See the original lives of the popes 
of Vigilius, the Roman church was govern- under the name of Anaſtaſius (Muratori, Script. 
ed, at firſt by the archdeacon, and at length Rer. Italicarum, tom. iii. P. i. p. 130, 1310. 


A. D. 555) by the pope Pelagius, who was who relates ſeveral curious incidents of the 
not thought guiltleſs of che ſufferings of his ſieges of Rome and the wars of Italy. 
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throw the ſtatues of the great Theodoric ; and the life of that vene- 
rable matron would have been ſacrificed to his memory, if Totila 
had not reſpected her birth, her virtues, and even the pious motive 
of her revenge. The next day he pronounced two orations, to con- 
gratulate and admoniſh his victorious Goths, and to reproach the 
ſenate, as the vileſt of ſlaves, with their perjury, folly, and ingrati- 
tude ; ſternly declaring, that their eſtates and honours were juſtly 
forfeited to the companions of his arms. Yet he conſented to for- 
give their revolt, and the ſenators repaid his clemency by diſpatch- 
ing circular letters to their tenants and vaſſals in the provinces of 
Italy, ſtrictly to enjoin them to deſert the ſtandard of the Greeks, 
to cultivate their lands in peace, and to learn from their maſters the 
duty of obedience to a Gothic ſovereign. Againſt the city which 
had fo long delayed the courſe of his victories he appeared inexo- 
rable : one=third of the walls, in different parts, were demoliſhed by 
his command; fire and engines prepared to conſume or ſubvert the 
moſt ſtately works of antiquity ; and the world was aſtoniſhed by 
the fatal decree, that Rome ſhould be changed into a paſture for 
cattle. The firm and temperate remonſtrance of Beliſarius ſuſ- 
pended the execution; he warned the Barbarian not to ſully his 
fame by the deſtruction of thoſe monuments which were the glory 
of the dead, and the delight of the living; and Totila was perſuaded, 
by the advice of an enemy, to preſerve Rome as the ornament of 
his kingdom, or the faireſt pledge of peace and reconciliation, When 
he had ſignified to the ambaſſadors. of Beliſarius, his intention of 
| ſparing the city, he ſtationed an army at the diſtance of one hundred 
and twenty furlongs, to obſerve the motions of the Roman general. 
With the remainder of his forces, he marched into Lucania and 
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Apulia, and occupied on the ſummit of mount 6 one of 
the camps of Hannibal. The ſenators were dragged in his train, 
and afterwards confined in the fortreſſes of Campania: the citizens, 
with their wives and children, were diſperſed in exile ; and dur- 
ing ny days Rome was abandoned to. deſolate and dreary ſoli- 
tude" 

The loſs of n was ſpeedily retrieved by an action, to which, 
according to the event, the public opinion would apply the names 
of raſhneſs or heroiſm. Aſter the departure of Totila, the Roman 
general ſallied from the port at the head of a thouſand horſe, cut 
in pieces the enemy who oppoſed his progreſs, and viſited with 
pity and reverence the vacant ſpace of the eternal city. Reſolved 
to maintain a ſtation ſo conſpicuous in the eyes of mankind, he 
ſummoned the greateſt part of his troops to the ſtandard which he 
erected on the Capitol: the old inhabitants were recalled by the 
love of their country and the hopes of food; and the keys of 
Rome were ſent, a ſecond time, to the emperor Juſtinian. The 
walls, as far as they had been demoliſhed by the Goths, were re- 
paired with rude and diffimilar materials ; the ditch was reſtored ; 
iron ſpikes“ were profuſely ſcattered in the highways to annoy the 


14 Mount Garganus, now Monte St. An- 
gelo, in the kingdom of Naples, runs three 
hundred ſtadia into the Adriatic ſea (Strab. 
I. vi. p. 436.), and in the darker ages was il- 
luſtrated by the apparition, miracles, and 
church of St. Michael the archangel. Ho- 
race, a native of Apulia or Lucania, had ſeen 
the elms and oaks of Garganus labouring and 
bellowing with the north wind that blew on that 
lofty coalt (Carm. 11.9. Epiſt. ii. i. 201.). 

I cannot aſcertain this particular camp 
of Hannibal; but the Punic quarters were 
long and often in the neighbourhood of Arpi 
(T. Liv. xxii. 9. 12. xxiv. 3, &c.). 

Totila ... . Romam ingreditur , . . . ac 


evertit muros domos aliquantas igni combu- 
rens, ac omnes Romanorum res in prædam 
accepit, hos ipſos Romanos in Campaniam 
captivos abduxit. Poſt quam devaſtationem, 
xl aut amplius dies, Roma fuit ita deſolata, 
ut nemo ibi hominum, niſi {nul/z?) beſtiæ 
morarentur (Marcellin. in Chron. p. 54.). 

17 The tribuli are ſmall engines with four 
ſpikes, one fixed in the ground, the three 
others erect or adverſe (Procopius, Gothic. 
I. iii. c. 24. Juſt, Lipſius, Poliorcetæ, 1. v. 
c. 3.). The metaphor was borrowed from 


the tribuli (land caltrops), an herb with a 

' prickly fruit, common in Italy (Martin, ad 

Virgil. Georgic. i. 153. vol. ii. p. 33.) 
feet 
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feet of the horſes ; and as new gates could not ſuddenly be procured, 


the entrance was guarded by a Spartan rampart of his braveſt ſoldiers. 
At the expiration of twenty-five days, Totila returned by haſty 
marches from Apulia, to avenge the injury and diſgrace. Beliſarius 
expected his approach. The Goths were thrice repulſed in three 
general aſſaults ; they loſt the flower of their troops; the royal 
ſtandard had almoſt fallen into the hands of the enemy, and the fame 
of Totila ſunk, as it had riſen, with the fortune of his arms. What- 
ever {kill and courage could atchieve, had. been performed by the 
Roman general : it remained only, that Juſtinian ſhould terminate, 
by a ſtrong and ſeaſonable effort, the war which he had ambitiouſly 
undertaken. The indolence, perhaps the impotence, of a prince 
who deſpiſed his enemies, and envied his ſervants, protracted the 


calamities of Italy. After a long filence, Beliſarius was commanded 


to leave a ſufficient garriſon at Rome, and to tranſport himſelf into 
the province of Lucania, whoſe inhabitants, inflamed by Catholic 
zeal, had caſt away the yoke of their Arian conquerors. In this 
ignoble warfare, the hero, invincible againſt the power of the Bar- 
barians, was baſely vanquiſhed by the delay, the diſobedience, and the 
cowardice of his own officers. He repoſed in his winter-quarters of 
Crotona, in the full aſſurance, that the two paſſes of the Lucanian hills 


were guarded by his cavalry. They were betrayed by treachery or 


weakneſs ; and the rapid march of the Goths ſcarcely allowed time 
for the eſcape of Beliſarius to the coaſt of Sicily. At length a fleet 
and army were aſſembled for the relief of Ruſcianum, or Roſſano“, 
a fortreſs ſixty furlongs from the ruins of Sybaris, where the nobles 
of Lucania had taken refuge. In the firſt attempt, the Roman forces 


13 Ruſcia, the nawale Thuriorum, was tranſ- eſtate of the duke of Corigliano (Riedeſel, 
ferred to the diſtance of ſixty ſtadia to Ruſci- Travels into Magna Græcia and Sicily, p. 166 
anum, Roſſano, an archbiſhopric without ſuf- — 171.) | 
fragans. The republic of Sybaris is now the 
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were diſſipated by a An. In the ſecond they approached the 
ſhore ; but they ſaw the hills covered with archers, the landing- 
place defended by a line of ſpears, and the king of the Goths im- 
Patient for battle. The conqueror of Italy retired with a ſigh, and 
continued to languiſh, inglorious and inactive, till Antonina, who 
had been ſent to Conſtantinople to ſolicit ſuccours, obtained, after 
the death of the empreſs, the permiſſion of his return. 

The five laſt campaigns of Beliſarius might abate the envy of his 
competitors, whoſe eyes had been dazzled and wounded by the blaze 
of his former glory. Inſtead of delivering Italy from the Goths, he 
had wandered like a fugitive along the coaſt, without daring to 
march into the country, or to accept the bold and repeated. challenge 
of Totila. Yet in the judgment of the few who could diſcriminate 
counſels from events, and compare the inſtruments with the execution, 
he appeared a more conſummate maſter of the art of war, than in 
the ſeaſon of his proſperity, when he preſented two captive kings 
before the throne of Juſtinian. The valour ef Beliſarius was not 
chilled by age; his prudence was matured by experience, but the 
moral virtues of humanity and. juſtice ſeem to have yielded to the 
hard neceſſity of the times. The parſimony or poverty of the em- 


| Peror compelled him to deviate from the rule of conduct which 


had deſerved the love and confidence of the Italians. The war was 
maintained by the oppreſſion of Ravenna, Sicily, and all the faithful 
ſubjects of the empire; and the rigorous proſecution of Herodian 
provoked that injured or guilty officer to deliver Spoleto into. the 
hands, of the enemy. The avarice of Antonina, which had been ſome- 
times diverted by love, now reigned without a rival in her breaſt. 
Beliſarius himſelf had always underſtood, that riches, in a corrupt 
age, are the fupport and ornament of perſonal merit. And it can- 
not be preſumed that he ſhould ſtain his honour for the public 
ſervice, without applying a part of the ſpoil to his private emolu- 
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ment. The hero had eſcaped the ſword of the Barbarians, but the off”; 


dagger of conſpiracy '? awaite his return. In the midſt of wealth 42 
and honours, Artaban, who had chaſtiſed the African tyrant, com- 
plained of the ingratitude of courts. He aſpired to Præjecta, the 
emperor” 8 niece, who wiſhed to reward her deliverer ; but the im- 
pediment of his previous marriage was aſſerted by the piety of 
Theodora. The pride of royal deſcent was irritated by flattery; 
and the ſervice in which he gloried, had proved him capable of bold 
and ſanguinary deeds. The death of Juſtinian was reſolved, but 
the conſpirators delayed the execution till they could ſurpriſe Beli- 
ſarius diſarmed, and naked, in the palace of Conſtantinople. Not a 
hope could be entertained of ſhaking his long-tried fidelity; and 
they juſtly dreaded the revenge, or rather juſtice, of the veteran ge- 
neral, who might ſpeedily aſſemble an army in Thrace to puniſh the 
aſſaſſins, and perhaps to enjoy the fruits of their crime. Delay 
afforded time for raſh communications and honeſt confeſſions : 
Artaban and his accomplices. were condemned by the ſenate, but the 
extreme clemency of Juſtinian detained them in the gentle confine- 
ment of the palace, till he pardoned their flagitious attempt againſt 
his throne and life. If the emperor forgave his enemies, he muſt 
cordially embrace a friend whoſe victories were alone remem- 
bered, and who was endeared to his prince by the recent cir- 
cumſtance of their common danger. Beliſarius repoſed from his 
toils, in the high ſtation of general of the Eaſt and count of 
the domeſtics; and the older conſuls and patricians reſpectfully 
yielded the precedency of rank to the peerleſs merit of the firſt 
of the Romans“ The firſt of the Romans ſtill ſubmitted to be 


1 conſpiracy i is related by Procopius Goth. 1. iii. c. 35. 1. iv. c. 21.). The title 
( Gothic. I. iii. c. 31, 32.) with ſuch freedom of Trrarnyes is ill tranſlated, at leaſt in this 


and candour, that the liberty of the Anecdotes inſtance, by præfectus prætorio; and to a mi- 
gives him nothing to add. litary charaQter, magiſter militum is more pro- 


20 The honours of Beliſarius are gladly per and applicable (Ducange, Gloſſ. Græc. 
the 


commemorated by his ſecretary (Procop. p. 1458, 1459: }- 
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the ſlave of Th Vile; but then farninide of habit and affection be- 
came leſs diſgraceful when the death of Theodora had removed the 
baſer influence of fear. Joannina their daughter, and the ſole heireſs 
of their fortunes, was betrothed to Anaſtaſius the grandſon, or rather 
the nephew, of the empreſs**, whoſe kind interpoſition forwarded. 
the conſummation of their youthful loves. But the power of Theo- 
dora expired, the parents of Joannina returned, and her honour, 
perhaps her | happineſs, were ſacrificed to the revenge of an un- 
feeling mother, who diſſolved the imperfect nuptials before they 
had been ratified by the ceremonies of the church*. 


Before the departure of Beliſarius, Peruſia was beſieged, and few 
cities were impregnable to the Gothic arms. Ravenna, Ancona, and 
Crotona, ſtill reſiſted the Barbarians; and when Totila aſked in mar- 
riage one of the daughters of France, he was ſtung by the juſt re- 


acknowledged by the Roman people. Three thouſand of the braveſt 
ſoldiers had been left to defend the capital. On the ſuſpicion of a 
monopoly, they maſſacred the governor, and announced to Juſti- 
nian, by a deputation of the clergy, that unleſs their offence was 
pardoned, and their arrears were ſatisfied, they ſhould inſtantly ac- 
cept the tempting offers of Totila. But the officer who ſucceeded 
to the command (his name was Diogenes) deſerved their eſteem and 


21 Alemannus (ad Hiſt. Arcanam, p. 68.), 
Ducange (Familiz Byzant. p. 98.), and Hei- 


neccius ( Hiſt. Juris Civilis, p. 434.), all three 


repreſent Anaſtaſius as the ſon of the daughter 
of Theodora; and their opinion firmly repoſes 
on the unambiguous teſtimony of Procopius 
(Anecdot. c. 4, 5.—bvyarq3 twice repeated). 
And yet Iwill remark, 1. That, in the year 
547, Theodora could ſcarcely have a grand- 
ſon of the age of puberty; 2. That we are 
totally ignorant of this daughter and her 
huſband; and, 3. That Theodora concealed 
her baſtards, and that her grandſon by Juſti- 


nian would have been enn of the 
empire. 

* The ayaprnuarz, or fins, of the hero in 
Italy and after his return, are manifeſted 
aTApAHALNUTTWC» and moſt probably ſwelled , by 
the author of the Anecdotes (c. 4, 5.). The 
deſigns of Antonina were favoured by the 
fluctuating Juriſprudence of Juſtinian. On 
the law of marriage and divorce, that empe- 
ror was trocho verſatilior (Heineccius, Ele- 


ment. Juris Civil. ad Ordinem Pandect. P. iv. 
Ne 233.). 5 


conſi- 
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countered. a vigorous reſiſtance from the ſoldiers and people, who 
patiently endured. the loſs of the port, and of all maritime ſupplies, 
The ſiege of Rome would perhaps have been raiſed, if the liberality 
of Totila to the Iſaurians had not encouraged ſome of their venal 
countrymen to copy the example of treaſon, In a dark night, 
while the Gothic trumpets ſounded on another ſide, they ſilently 
opened the gate of St. Paul: the Barbarians ruſhed into the city; 
and the flying garriſon was intercepted before they could reach the 
harbour of Centumcellæ. A ſoldier trained in the ſchool of Beli- 
ſarius, Paul of Cilicia, retired with four hundred men to the mole 
of Hadrian. They repelled the Goths; but they felt the approach 
of famine; and their averſion to the taſte of horſe-fleſh confirmed 
their reſolution to riſk the event of a deſperate and deciſive ſally. 
But their ſpirit inſenſibly ſtooped to the offers of capitulation : they 
retrieved their arrears of pay, and preſerved their arms and horſes, 
by enliſting in the ſervice of Totila ; their chiefs, who "pleaded a 
laudable attachment to their wives and children in the Eaſt, were 
diſmiſſed with honour; and above four hundred enemies, who had 
taken refuge in the ſanctuaries, were ſaved by the clemency of the 
victor. He no longer entertained a wiſh of deſtroying the edifices 
of Rome, which he now reſpeQted as the ſeat of the Gothic king- 
dom: the ſenate and people were reſtored to their country; the 
means of ſubſiſtence were liberally provided ; and Totila, in the robe 
of peace, exhibited the equeſtrian games of the circus. Whilſt he 


amuſed the eyes of the multitude, four hundred veſſels were pre- 


pared for the embarkation of his troops. The cities of Rhegium 


23 The Romans were ſtill attached to the ſerved entire in the z@valia, near Monte Teſ- 
monnments of their anceſtors; and accord- 
ing to Procopius (Goth. I. iv. c. 22.), the Roma Antica, I. vii. c. 9. p. 466. Donatus, 
galley of ÆEneas, of a ſingle rank of oars, Roma Antiqua, 1. iv. c. 13. p. 334). But 


25 feet in breadth, 120 in length, was pre- all antiquity is ignorant of this relic. 1 
an 


taceo, at the foot of the Aventine (Nardini, 
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and Tarentum were reduced: he paſſed into Sicily, the object of 
his implacable reſentment; and the iſland was ſtripped of its gold 
and ſilver, of the fruits of the earth, and of an infinite number of 
horſes, ſheep, and oxen. Sardinia and Corſica obeyed the fortune 
of Italy; and the ſea-coaſt of Greece was viſited by a fleet of three 
hundred gallies **®. The Goths were landed in Corcyra and the an- 
cient continent of Epirus; they advanced as far as Nicopolis, the 
trophy of Auguſtus, and Dodona **, once famous by the oracle of 
In every ſtep of his vigories, the wiſe Barbarian repeated to 
Juſtinian his deſire of peace, applauded the concord of their prede- 


ceſſors, and offered to employ the Gothic arms in the ſervice of the 


empire. 

Juſtinian was deaf to the voice of peace; but he neglected the 
proſecution of war; and the indolence of his temper diſappointed 
in ſome degree the obſtinacy of his paſſions. From this ſalutary 
ſlumber the emperor was awakened by the pope Vigilius and the 
patrician Cethegus, who appeared before his throne, and adjured 
him, in the name of God and the people, to reſume the conqueſt 
and deliverance of Italy. In the choice of the generals, caprice, as 
well as judgment, was ſhewn. A fleet and army failed for the re- 
lief of Sicily, under the conduct - of Liberius ; but his want of youth 
and experience were afterwards diſcovered, and before he touched 
the ſhores of the iſland he was overtaken by his ſucceſſor. In the 
place of Liberius the conſpirator Artaban was raiſed from a priſon 
to military honours ; in the pious preſumption, that gratitude would 


animate his valour and fortify his allegiance. Beliſarius repoſed in 


2+ In theſe ſeas, Procopius ſearched with- 
out ſucceſs for the iſle of Calypſo. He 
was ſhewn, at Phæacia or Corcyra, the 
petrified ſhip of Ulyſſes (Odyſſ. xiii. 163.) ; 
but he found it a recent fabric of many 
ſtones, dedicated by a merchant to Jupiter 
Caſlivs (I. iv. c. 22.). Euſtathius had ſup- 


poſed it to be the fanciful likeneſs of a rock. 

* M. d'Anville (Memoires de PAcad. 
tom. xxxii. p. 513—528.) illuſtrates the 
gulph of Ambracia; but he cannot aſcer- 
tain the ſituation of Dodona. A country in 
ght of Italy is leſs known than the wilds of 
America, 


the 
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the ſhade of his laurels, but the command of the principal army 
was reſerved for Germanus*®, the” emperor's nephew, whoſe rank 
and merit had been long depreſſed by the jealouſy of the court. 
Theodora had injured him in the rights of a private citizen, the 
marriage of his children, and the teſtament of his brother and 
although his conduct was pure and blameleſs, Juſtinian was diſ- 
pleaſed that he ſhould be thought worthy of the confidence of the 
malecontents. The life of Germanus was a leſſon of implicit obe- 
dience: he nobly refuſed to proſtitute his name and character in 
the factions of the circus: the gravity of his manners was tempered 
by innocent cheerfulneſs ; and his riches were lent without intereſt 
to indigent or deſerving friends. His valour had formerly triumphed 
over the Sclavonians of the Danube and the rebels of Africa : the 
firſt report of his promotion revived the hopes of the Italians ; and 
he was privately aſſured, that a crowd of Roman deſerters would 
abandon, on his approach, the ſtandard of Totila. His ſecond mar- 
riage with Malaſontha, the grand-daughter of Theodoric, endeared 
Germanus to the Goths themſelves ; and they marched with re- 


luQtance againſt the father of a royal infant, the laſt offspring of the 


line of Amali. A fplendid allowance was aſſigned by the em- 
peror: the general contributed his private fortune; his two ſons 
were popular and active; and he ſurpaſſed, in the promptitude and 
ſucceſs of his levies, the expeQation of mankind. He was per- 
mitted to ſelect ſome ſquadrons of Thracian cavalry : the veterans, 


as well as the youth of Conſtantinople and Europe, engaged their 


voluntary ſervice; and as far as 


25 See the acts of Germanus in the public 
(Vandal. 1. i. c. 16, 17, 18. Goth. 1. iii. 
c. 31, 32.) and private hiſtory (Anecdot. 
c. 5.), and thoſe of his ſon Juſtin, in Aga- 
thias (I. iv. p. 130, 131.). Notwithſtanding 
an ambiguous expreſſion of Jornandes, fratri 


VOI. IV. 


Qq 


the heart of Germany, his fame 


ſao; Alemannus has proved that he was the 
ſon of the emperor's brother. 

. 27 ConjunQa Aniciorum gens cum Amala 
ſtirpe ſpem adhuc utriuſque generis promit- 
tit (Jornandes, c. 60. p. 703.). He wrote at 
Ravenna before the death of Totila. 


and 
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＋aaduanced to Sardica; ; an army of Sclavonians fled before their 
FS 8 march; but within two days of their final departure, the deſigns 
| | of Germanus were terminated by his malady. and death. Yet the 
| impulſe which he had given to the Italian war ſtill nien to 
act with energy and effect. The maritime towns, Ancona, Crotona, 
Centumcellæ, reſiſted the aſſaults of Totila. Sicily was reduced by 
the zeal of Artaban, and the Gothic navy was defeated near the 
9 coaſt of the Hadriatic. The two fleets were almoſt equal, forty= 

| ſeven to fifty gallies : the victory was decided by' the knowledge 

= and dexterity of the Greeks ; but the ſhips were ſo cloſely grappled, 
= that only twelve of the Goths eſcaped from this unfortunate conflict. 
T They affected to depreciate an element in which they were un- 
ſkilled, but their own experience confirmed the truth of a maxim, 


* be that the maſter of the ſea will 8 acquire the dominion of the 
4 . land **. | | 2 8 
1 i | | 1 

= - Character After the loſs of Germanus, the nations were e to ſmile, 
4 and expedi- 

tion of the by the ſtrange intelligence, that the command of the Roman armies 
* — 8 Nar- as given to an eunuch. But the eunuch Narſes'? is ranked among 
8 A. P. 552. the few who have reſcued that unhappy name from the contempt 


and hatred of mankind. A feeble diminutive body concealed the 
ſoul of a ſtateſman and a warrior. His youth had been employed 
in the management of the loom and diſtaff, in the cares of the 
houſehold, and the ſervice of female luxury ; but while his hands 
were buſy, he ſecretly exerciſed the faculties of a vigorous and diſ- 
cerning mind. A ſtranger to the ſchools and the camp, he ſtudied 
in the palace to diſſemble, to flatter, and to perſuade ; and as ſoon 
N | The 111% book of Procopias is terminated (l. iv. c. 21. 26=3;.). A ſplendid ſcene ! 
| | by the death of Germanus ( Add, 18 iv. c. 23, - Among the fix ſubjects of epic poetry which 


24, 25, 26.). Taſſo revolved in his mind, he hefitated be- 
29 Procopius relates the whole feries of this tween the conqueſts of Italy by Beliſarius and 


ſecond Gothic war and the viRtory of Narſes by Narſes (Hayley's Works, vol. iv. P+ 70.) 
| as 


* „ 
by e # #: ; 
© 4+ b 
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as he approached the perſon of the emperor, Juſtinian liſtened with C H A p. 


ſurpriſe and pleaſure to the manly counſels of his chamberlain and 
private treaſurer**. The talents of Narſes were tried and improved 


in frequent embaſſies; he led an army into Italy, acquired a prac- 


tical knowledge of the war and the country, and preſumed to ſtrive 
with the genius of Beliſarius. Twelve years after his return, the 


eunuch was choſen to atchieve the conqueſt which had been left 


imperfect by the firſt of the Roman generals. Inſtead of being 
dazzled by vanity or emulation, he ſeriouſly declared, that unleſs 
he were armed with an adequate force, he would never conſent to 


riſk his own glory, and that of his ſovereign. Juſtinian granted to 


the favourite, what he might have denied to the hero : the Gothic 
war was rekindled from its aſhes, and the preparations were not un- 
worthy of the ancient majeſty of the empire. The key of the public 
treaſure was put into his hand, to collect magazines, to levy ſoldiers, 
to purchaſe arms and horſes, to diſcharge the arrears of pay, and to 
tempt the fidelity of the fugitives and deſerters. The troops of 
Germanus were ftill in arms; they halted at Salona in the expecta- 
tion of a new leader; and legions of ſubjects and allies were created 
by the well-known liberality of the eunuch Narſes. The king of 
the Lombards* fatisfied or ſurpaſſed the obligations of a treaty, by 
lending two thouſand two hundred of his braveſt warriors, who 


tion xx.); but the fooliſh prophecy of the 
Romans ſubſiſted in full vigour (Procop. I. iv. 
c. 21.) 


30 The country of Narſes is unknown, 
ſince he muſt not be confounded with the 
Perſarmenian. Procopius ſtyles him (Goth. 


I. ii. c. 13.) Baowxws XenpaTw Tama; ; Paul 
Warnefrid (I. ii. c. 3. p. 776.), Chartularius: 

Marcellinus adds the name of Cubicalarius. 
In an inſcription on the Salarian bridge, he 
is entitled Ex-conſul, Ex-prepoſitus, Cubi- 
culi Patricius (Maſcou, Hiſt: of the Germans, 
I. xin. c. 25.). The law of Theodofivs againſt 
eunuchs was obſolete or aboliſhed (Annota- 


Q 2 


31 Paul Warnefrid, the Lombard, records 
with complacency the ſuccour, ſervice, and 
honourable diſmiflion of his countrymen— 
reipublicæ Romane adverſus zmulos adju- 
tores fuerant (1. ii. C. 1. p. 774. edit. Grot.). 
I am ſurpriſed that Alboin, their martial king, 
did not lead his ſubjects in perſon. 


— 
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0 ts were followed: by three thouſand of their. martial attendants. Three 
©, thouſand Heruli fought on horſeback under Philemuth, their native 


oy 


Eaſt could not ſupply veſſels capable of tranſporting ſuch multitudes 


chief; and the noble Aratus, who, adopted the manners and diſci- 
pline of Rome, conducted a band of veterans of the ſame nation. 
Dagiſtheus was, releaſed. from priſon to command the Huns; and 
Kobad, the grandſon and nephew of the great king, was conſpicuous 
by the regal tiara at the head. of his faithful Perſians, who had de- 
voted themſelves to the fortunes of their prince. Abſolute in the 


exerciſe of his authority, more abſolute in the affection of his 


troops, Narſes led a numerous and gallant army from Philippopolis 
to Salona, from whence he coaſted the eaſtern ſide of the Hadriatic 
as far as the confines, of Italy. His progreſs was checked. The 


of men and horſes, The Franks, who, in the general confuſion, 
had uſurped the greater part of the Venetian province, refufed a 
free paſſage to the friends of the Lombards. The ſtation of Ve- 
rona was occupied by Teias, with the flower of the Gothic forces; 
and that ſkilful commander had overſpread the adjacent country 
with the fall of woods and the inundation of waters. In this per- 


plexity, an officer of experience propoſed a meaſure, ſecure by the 
appearance of raſhneſs; that the Roman army ſhould cautiouſly ad- 


vance along the ſea-ſhore, while the fleet preceded their march, and 
ſucceſſively caſt a bridge of boats over the mouths of the rivers, 
the Timavus, the Brenta, the Adige, and the Po, that fall into the 
Hadriatic to the north of Ravenna. Nine days he repoſed in the 


32 He was, if not an impoſtor, the ſon of 
the blind Zames, ſaved by compaſſion, and 
educated in the Byzantine court by the va- 
rious motives of policy, pride, and generoſity 
(Procop. Perſic. I. i. c. 23.). 

33 In the time of Auguſtus, and in the 
middle ages, the whole waſte from Aquileia 


to Ravenna was covered with woods, lakes, 


and moraſſes. Man has ſubdued nature, and 
the land has been cultivated, fince the waters 
are confined and embanked. See the learned 
reſearches of Muratori (Antiquitat. Italiæ 
Medu Evi, tom. i. diſſert. xxi. p. 253, 254.) 
from Vitruvius, Strabo, Herodian, old char- 
ters, and local * 


city, 
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city, collected the fragments of the Italian army, and marched to- 
wards Rimini to meet the defiance of an inſulting enemy. 


The prudence of Narſes impelled him to ſpeedy and deciſive Defeat and 


action. His powers were the laſt effort of the ſtate: the coſt of 
each day accumulated the enormous account; and the nations, un- 
trained to diſcipline or fatigue, might be raſhly provoked to turn 
their arms againſt each other, or againſt their benefactor. The ſame 
conſiderations might have tempered the ardour of Totila. But he 
was conſcious, that the clergy and people of Italy aſpined to a ſecond 


revolution: he felt or ſuſpected the rapid progreſs of treaſon, and 


he reſolved to riſł the Gothic kingdom on the chance of a day, in 
which the valiant would be animated by inſtant danger, and the 
diſaffected might be awed by mutual ignorance. In his march from 
Ravenna, the Roman general chaſtiſed the garriſon of Rimini, tra- 
verſed in a direct line the hills of Urbino, and re-entered the Flami- 
nian way, nine miles beyond the perforated rock, an obſtacle of art 
and nature which might have ſtopped or retarded his progreſs **.. The 
Goths were aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Rome, they ad- 
vanced without delay to ſeek a ſuperior enemy, and the two armies 
. + approached each other at the diſtance of one hundred furlongs, be- 
tween Tagina and the ſepulchres of the Gauls”. The haughty 

meſlage 


3+ The Flaminian way, as it is corrected 
from the Itineraries, and the beſt modern 
maps, by d'Anville (Analyſe de I'Italie, 
p. 147—162.), may be thus ſtated: Rome 
to Narni, 51 Roman miles; Terni, 57 ; Spo- 
leto, 75 ; Foligno, 88; Nocera, 103; Cagli, 
142 Interciſa, 157; Fofſombrone, 160; Fa- 


no, 176; Peſaro, 184; Rimini, zog - about 


189 Engliſh miles. He takes no notice of 
the death of Totila; but Weſſeling (Itine- 
rar. p. 614.) exchanges, for the field of Ta- 
£inas, the unknown appellation of Ptanias, 
eight miles from Nocera. ö 

35 Taginz, or rather Tadinæ, is mentioned 


by Pliny ; but the biſhopric of that obſcure 
towr, a mile from Gualdo, in the plain, was 
united, in the year 1007, with that of Noce- 
ra. The ſigns of antiquity are preſerved in 
the local appellations, Feſato, the camp; 
Capraia, Caprea ; Baſtia, Buſta Gallorum. 
See Cluverius (Italia Antiqua, I. ii. c. 6. 
p. 615, 616, 617.), Lucas Holſtenius (Anno- 
tat. ad Cluver, p. $5, 86.), Guazzeſi (Diſſer- 
tat. p. 177 —217. a profeſſed enquiry), and 
the maps of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate and the 
march of Ancona, by Le Maire and Magini. 
36 The battle was fought in the year.of 
Rome 458; and the conſul Decius, by devot- 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL, 


E H * matic of Narſes was an offer, not of peace, but of pardon. The 
- anſwer of the Gothic king declared his reſolution, to die or con- 


quer. What day,” faid the meſſenger, © will you fix for the 
4 combat?” The eighth day,” replied Totila : but early the next 
morning he attempted to ſurpriſe a foe, ſuſpicious of deceit, and 


prepared for battle. Ten thouſand Heruli and Lombards, of ap- 


proved valour and doubtful faith, were placed in the centre. Each 


of the wings was compoſed of eight thouſand Romans; the right 


was guarded b the cavalry of the Huns, the left was covered by 
fifteen hundred choſen horſe, deſtined, according to the emergencies 


of action, to ſuſtain the retreat of vir friends, or to encompaſs the 
flank of the enemy. From his proper ſtation at the head of the 
right wing, the eunuch rode along the line, expreſſing by his voice 
and countenance the aſſurance of victory; exciting the ſoldiers of 
the emperor to puniſh the guilt and madneſs of a band of robbers ; 
and expoſing to their view, gold chains, collars, and bracelets, the 
rewards of military virtue. From the event of a ſingle combat, they 
drew an omen of ſucceſs; and they beheld with pleaſure the courage 
of fifty archers, who maintained a ſmall eminence againſt three ſuc- 


ceſſive attacks of the Gothic cavalry. At the diſtance only of two 
bow-ſhots, the armies ſpent the morning in dreadful ſuſpenſe, and 


the Romans taſted ſome neceſſary food, without unlooſening the 
cuiraſs from their breaſt, or the bridle from their horſes. Narfes 
awaited the charge; and it was delayed by Totila till he had re- 
ceived his laſt ſuccours of two thouſand Goths. While he conſumed 
the hours in fruitleſs treaty, the king exhibited in a narrow ſpace the 
ſtrength and agility of a warrior, His armour was enchaſed with 


| gold; his purple banner floated with he. wind: he caſt his lance 1 into 5 


ing his own life, aſſured the triumph of his ole of the Buſta Gallerum ; and his error 
country and his colleague Fabius (T. Liv. x. is branded by Cluverius with the national re- 


28, 29.) recep aſcribes to Camillus the proach of Græcorum nugamenta. 
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the air; caught it with the right hand; ſhifted it to the left threw œ HAF. 


himſelf backwards; recovered his ſeat; and managed a fiery ſteed 
in all the paces and evolutions of the equeſtrian ſchool. As ſoon as 


the ſuccours had arrived, he retired to his tent, aſſumed the dreſs - 


and arms of a private ſoldier, and gave the ſignal of battle. The 
firſt line of cavalry advanced with more courage than diſcretion, 


XLIII. 
— a—— 


and left behind them the infantry of the ſecond line. They were - 


ſoon engaged between the horns of a creſcent, into which the ad- 
verſe wings had been inſenſibly curved, and were ſaluted from either 
ſide by the vollies of four thouſand archers, Their ardour, and even 
their diſtreſs, drove them forwards to a cloſe and unequal confli, 
in which they could only uſe their lances againſt an enemy equally 
{killed in all the inſtruments of war. A generous emulation inſpired 
the Romans and their Barbarian allies; and Narſes, who calmly 
viewed and directed their efforts, doubted to whom he ſhould ad- 
judge the prize of ſuperior bravery. _ The Gothic cavalry was aſto- 
niſhed and difordered, preſſed and broken; and the line of infantry, 
inſtead of preſenting their ſpears, or opening their intervals, were 
trampled under the feet of the flying horſe. Six thouſand of the 
Goths were ſlaughtered, without mercy, in the field of Tagina. 
Their prince, with five attendants, was overtaken by Aſbad, of the 
race of the Gepidz ; © Spare the king of Italy, cried a loyal voice, 
and Aſbad ſtruck his lance through the body of Totila. The blow was 
inſtantly revenged by the faithful Goths ; they tranſported their dying 
monarch ſeven miles beyond the ſcene of his diſgrace ; and his laſt 
moments were not embittered by the preſence of an enemy. Com- 
paſſion afforded him the ſhelter of an obſcure tomb ; but the Romans 
were not ſatisfied of their victory, till they beheld the corpſe of the 
Gothic king. His hat, enriched with gems, and his bloody robe, 
were preſented to Juſtinian by the meſſengers of triumph *. 


37 Theophanes, Chron, p. 193. Hiſt, Miſcell. I. xvi, p. 108, As 
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C H 4 ?. As ſoon as Narſes had paid his devotions to the Author of viftory, 
and the bleſſed Virgin, his peculiar patroneſs*', he praiſed, rewarded, 
Nenn d and diſmiſſed the Lombards. The villages had been reduced to 
* aſhes by theſe valiant ſavages; they raviſhed matrons and virgins 
on the altar; their retreat was diligently watched by a ſtrong de- 

tachment of regular forces, who prevented a repetition of the like 

diſorders, The victorious eunuch purſued his march through Tuſ- 

cany, accepted the ſubmiſſion of the Goths, heard the acclamations, 
and often the complaints of the Italians, and encompaſſed the walls'of 

Rome with the remainder of his formidable hoſt. Round the wide 
circumference, Narſes aſſigned to himſelf, and to each of his lieute- 
nants, a real or a feigned attack, while he ſilently marked the place 
of eaſy and unguarded entrance. Neither the fortifications of Ha- 

drian's mole, nor of the port, could long delay the progreſs of the 

conqueror ; and Juſtinian once more received the keys of Rome, 

which, under his reign, had been five times taken and recovered”. 

But the deliverance of Rome was the laſt calamity of the Roman 

people. The Barbarian allies of Narſes too frequently confounded 

the privileges of peace and war: the deſpair of the flying Goths 

found ſome conſolation in ſanguinary revenge: and three hundred 

youths of the nobleſt families, who had been ſent as hoſtages beyond 

the Po, were inhumanly ſlain by the ſucceſſor of Totila. The fate 

of the ſenate ſuggeſts an awful leſſon of the viciſſitude of human 

affairs. Of the ſenators whom Totila had baniſhed from their 

country, ſome were reſcued by an officer of Beliſarius, and tranſ- 


ported from Campania to Sicily ; while others were too guilty to 


33 Evagrius, I. iv. c. 24. The inſpiration in 547 by Beliſarius, in 549 by Totila, and 

of the Virgin revealed to Narſes the day, and in 552 by Narſes. Maltretus had inadvert- 

the word, of battle (Paul Diacon. I. ii. c. 3. ently tranſlated fextum; a miſtake which he 

; p. 776.). Fin bY afterwards retracts: but the miſchief was 
39 Em Tere Baomevorre To Teunro) iahwe In done; and Coufin, with a train of French 

the year 536 by Beliſarius, in 546 by Totila, and Latin readers, have fallen into the ſnare. 


10 | | | confide 
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eonfide in the clemency of Juſtinian, or too poor to provide horſes C 
for their eſcape to the ſea-ſhore. 
years in a ſtate of indigence and exile: the victory of Narſes revived 


Their brethren languiſhed five 


their hopes; but their premature return to the metropolis was pre- 
vented by the furious Goths ;. and all the fortreſſes of Campania 
were ſtained with patrician* blood. After a period of thirteen cen- 
turies, the inſtitution of Romulus expired; and if the nobles of 


Rome ſtill aſſumed the title of ſenators, few ſubſequent traces can 
be diſcovered of a public council, 


or conſtitutional order. Aſcend 


ſix hundred years, and contemplate the kings of the earth ſoliciting 
an audience, as the ſlaves or freedmen of the Roman ſenate* ! 


The Gothic war was yet alive. 


The braveſt of the nation retired 


beyond the Po; and Teias was unanimouſly choſen to ſucceed and 
revenge their departed hero. The new king immediately ſent am- 
baſſadors to implore, or rather to purchaſe, the aid of the Franks, 
and nobly laviſhed for the public ſafety, the riches which had been 
depoſited in the palace of Pavia. The reſidue of the royal treaſure 


was - guarded by his brother Aligern at Cumz in Campania ; but 
the ftrong caſtle which Totila had fortified, was cloſely beſieged by 
From the Alps to the foot of mount Veſuvius, 
the Gothic king, by rapid and ſecret marches, advanced. to the re- 


the arms of Narſes. 


lief of his brother, eluded the vigilance of the Roman chiefs, and 
pitched his camp on the banks of the Sarnus or Draco“, which 


flows from Nuceria into the bay of Naples. 


40 Compare two paſſages of Procopius (I. üi. 
c. 26. 1, iv. c. 24.), which, with ſome colla- 


teral hints from Marcellinus and Jornandes, 

illuſtrate the ſtate of the expiring ſenate. 
See, in the example of Pruſias, as it is 

delivered in the fragments of Polybius (Ex- 


cerpt. Legat. xcvii. p. 927, 928.), a curious 


picture of a royal ſlave. 


* The A&paxay of Procopius (Goth, I. iv. 


Rr 


VOI. IV. 


The river ſeparated the 


c. 35.) is evidently the Sarnus. The text is 
accuſed or altered: by the raſh violence of 


Cluverius (I. iv. c. 3. p. 1156.) : but Camil- 


lo Pellegrini of Naples (Diſcorſi ſopra la 


Campania Felice, p. 330, 331.) has proved 


from 'old records, that as early as the year 
822. that river was called the Dracontio, or 
Draconcello, _ 


A. U. 553, 


two 
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CHAP. two ares; ; ſixty days were conſumed i in diſtant and frvitleſy com- 
— bats, and Teias maintained this important poſt, till he was deſerted 


by his fleet and the hope of ſubſiſtence. With reluctant Reps, he 
aſcended the Ladarian mount, where the phyſicians of Rome, ſince 
the time of Galen, had fent their patients for the benefit of the air 
and the milk“. But the Gaths foon- embraced a more generous 


reſolution: to deſcend the hill, to diſmiſs their horſes, and to die 
in arms, and in the poſſeſſian of freedom. The king marched at 
their head, bearing in his right-hand a lance, and an ample buckler 


in his left: with the one he ſtruck dead the foremoſt of the affailants; 
with the other, he received the weapons which every hand was. 
ambitious to aim againſt his life. After a combat of many hours, 
his left arm was fatigued by the weight of twelve javelins which 
hung from his ſhield, Without moving from his ground, or ſuſ- 
pending his blows, the hero called aloud on his attendants for a 
freſh; buckler, but in the moment, while his ſide was yncavered, it 
was pierced by a mortal dart. He fell: and his head, exalted on a 
ſpear, proclaimed to the nations, that the Gothic kingdom was no 
more. But the example. of his death ſerved only to animate the 
companions who had ſworn to periſh with their leader. They 
fought till darkneſs deſcended on the earth. They. repoſed on their 
arms. The combat was renewed. with the return of light, and 
maintained with unabated vigour till the evening of the ſecond day. 
The repole of a ſecond night, the want of water, and the loſs of 
their braveſt champions, determined the ſurviving Goths to accept 
the fair capitulation which the prudence of Narſes was inclined to 
propoſe. They embraced the alternative of reſiding in Italy as the 
fubjeQs and ſoldiers of Jaſtinian, or aer with a portion of 


** Galen (de Method. Medendi, 1. v. be were DRE known and ſought in the- 
apud Cluver. I. iv. c. 3. p. 1159, 1160.) de- time of Symmachus (I. vi. epiſt. 18.) and 
ſcribes the lofty ſite, pure air, and rich milk, Caſſiodorius (Var. xi. 10.). Nothing is now- 


of mount 2 whoſe medicinal bene - left except the name of the town of Letters. 


their 
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their private wealth, in ſearch of ſome independent country *. vet CHAP. 


Goths, who broke away before the treaty was ſigned, and boldly 
effected their retreat to the walls of Pavia. The ſpirit, as well as the 
ſituation of Aligern, prompted him to imitate rather than to bewail 
his brother: a ſtrong and dextrous archer, he tranſpierced with a 
ſingle arrow the armour and breaſt of his antagoniſt ; and his mili- 
tary conduct defended Cumæ above a year againſt the forces of 
the Romans. Their induſtry had ſcooped: the Sibyll's cave“ into 
a prodigious mine; combuſtible materials were introduced to con- 
ſume the temporary props: the wall and the gate of Cumæ ſunk 
into the cavern, but the ruins formed a deep and inacceſſible pre- 
cipice. On the fragment of a rock, Aligern ſtood: alone and un- 


and judged it more honourable to be the friend of Narſes than the 
ſlave of the Franks. After the death of Teias, the Roman general 
ſeparated his troops to reduce the cities of Italy; Lucca ſuſtained a 
long and 'vigorous ſiege; and ſuch was the humanity or the pru- 
dence of Narſes, that the repeated perfidy of the inhabitants could 
not provoke him to exact the forfeit lives of their hoſtages. Theſe 

hoſtages were diſmiſſed in ſafety; and their grateful zeal at length 
ſubdued the obſtinacy of their countrymen”. 


Before 


ſhaken, till he calmly ſurveyed the hopeleſs condition of his country, 


44 Buat (tom. xi. p. 2, &c.) conveys to his 
favourite Bavaria this remnant of Goths, who 
by others are buried in the mountains of Uri, 
or reſtored to their native iſle of Gothland 
(Maſcou, Annot. xx1.). 

45 I leave Scaliger ( Animadverl. in Euſeb. 
p-. 59.) and Salmaſius (Exercitat. Plinian. 
p- 51, 52.) to quarrel about the origin of 
Cume, the oldeſt of the Greek colonies in 
Italy (Strab. I. v. p. 372. Velleius Patefcu- 
lus, 1.1. c. 4.) already vacant in Juvenal's 
time [Satir. ii.), and now in ruins. 


4+ Apathias{l. i. c. 21.) ſettles the Sibyll's 
cave under the wall of Cume : he agrees with 
Servius (ad 1. vi. Aneid.) ; nor can I perceive 


why theiropinion ſhould be rejected by Heyne, 


the excellent editor of Virgil (tom: ii. p. 650, 
651.). In urbe media ſecreta religio! But 
Cumz was not yet built; and the lines (I. vi. 
96, 97.) would become ridiculous, if Eneas 
were àctually in a Greek cit 


n Thete is ſome difficulty in connecting 


the 35th chapter of the iv*® book of the Cothie 
War of Procopius with' the firſt book of the 


Rr 2 hiſtory 


[ 


the bath of fidelity or 'exile was alike ejected" by obe thoukind us 


4 
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e H A r. Before Lucea had ſurrendered, Italy was overiyhelmed-by anew 


. uf a of Barbarians. A feeble youth, the grandſon of Clovis, 


lui by 1 reigned over the Auſtraſians or oriental Franks. The guardians of 
Franks and ITheodebald entertained with coldneſs and reluctance the magnificent 


2. . 553 promiſes of the Gothic ambaſſadors. But the ſpirit of a martial 


people outſtripped the timid counſels of the court: two brothers, 
Lothaire and Buccelin“, the dukes of the Alamanni, ſtood forth as 
the leaders of the Italian war; and ſeventy-five thouſand Germans 5 
deſeended in the autumn from the Rhætian Alps into the plain of 
Milan. The vanguard of the Roman army was ſtationed near the 
Po, under the conduct of Fulcaris, a bold Herulian, who-raſhly con- 
ceived, that perſonal bravery was the ſole duty and merit of a 
commander. As he marched vithout order or precaution along 
the Emilian way, an ambuſcade of Franks ſuddenly roſe from the 
amphitheatre of Parma: his troops were ſurpriſed and routed; but 
their leader refuſed to fly; declaring to the laſt moment, that death 
was leſs terrible than the angry countenance of Narſes. The death 
of Fulcaris, and the retreat of the ſurviving chiefs, decided the fluc- 
tuating and rebellious temper of the Goths; they flew to the ftan- 
dard of their deliverers, and admitted them into the cities which 
ſtill reſiſted the arms of the Roman general. The conqueror of Italy 
opened a free paſſage to the irrefiſtible torrent of Barbarians. They 
paſſed under the walls of Ceſena, and anſwered by threats and re- 
proaches the advice of Aligern, that the Gothic treaſures could no 
longer repay the labour of an invaſion. Two thouſand Franks were 
deſtroyed by the {kill and valour of Narſes himſelf, who allied 
from Rimini at the head of three hundred horſe, to chaſtiſe the 


hiſtory of Agathias. We muſt 8 he diſcomfited _and flew Belifarius, ſubdued 

a a ſtateſman and ſoldier, to attend the footſteps Italy and Szcily, &c, See, in the Hiſtorians. 

of a poet and rhetorician (I. i. p. 11. I. i. of France, Gregory of Tours (tom. ii. I. iii. 

p- 51. edit. Louvre). c. 32. p. 203+), and Aimoin (tom, iii. I. ii. 
Among the fabulous exploits of Buccelin, de Geſtis Francorum, c. 23. p- 59- ). U 
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licentious rapine of their match. . On the confines of Samnium, the 


two brothers divided their forces. With the right wing, Buecelin 
aſſumed the ſpoil of Campania, Lucania, and Bruttium : with the 
left, Lothaire accepted the plunder of Apulia and Calabria. They 
followed the coaſt of the Mediterranean and the Hadriatic, as far as 
Rhegium and Otranto, and the extreme lands of Italy were the 
term of their deſtructive progreſs: The Franks, who were Chriſtians 
and Catholics, contented themſelves with {imple pillage and occaſional 
murder. But the churches which their piety had ' ſpared, were 
ſtripped by the ſacrilegious hands of the Alamanni, who ſacrificed 
horſes heads to their native deities of the woods and rivers“: they 
melted or profaned the conſecrated veſſels, and the ruins of ſhrines 
and altars were ſtained with the blood of the faithful. Buccelin was 
actuated by ambition, and Lothaire by avarice. The former aſpired 
to reſtore. the Gothic kingdom: the latter, after a promiſe to his 
brother of ſpeedy ſuccours, returned by the ſame road to depoſit his 
treaſure beyond the Alps. The ſtrength of their armies was already 
waſted by the change of climate and contagion of difeaſe : the Ger- 
mans revelled in the vintage of Italy; and their own intemperance 
avenged in ſome degree the miſeries of a defenceleſs people. 

At the entrance of the ſpring, the Imperial troops, who had 
guarded the cities, aſſembled to the number of eighteen thouſand 
men, in the neighbourhood of Rome. Their winter hours had not 
been conſumed in idleneſs. By the command, and after the example 
of Narſes, they repeated each day their military exerciſe on foot 
and on horſeback, accuſtomed their. ear to obey the ſound of the 
trumpet, and practiſed the ſteps and evolutions of the Pyrrhic 


49 Apathias notices their ſuperſtition in a apoſtles of that rude country; and the latter 
 Philoſophic tone (1. i. p. 18.). At Zug, in founded an hermitage, which has ſwelled into 
Switzerland, idolatry till prevailed in the year an eccleſiaſtical principality and a populous 
613; St. Columban and St. Gall were the city, the ſeat of freedom and commerce. 
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. THE DECLINE AND: FALL 
r. dance. From the ſtreights of Sicily, Buccelin, with thirty thouſand 


| —— Franks and Alamanni, lowly moved towards Capua, occupied with 


a wooden tower the bridge of Caſilinum, covered his right by the 
ſtream of the Vulturnus, and ſecured the reſt of his encampment, 
by a rampatt of ſharp ſtakes, and a circle of waggons, whoſe wheels 
were buried in the earth. He impatiently expected the return of 
Lothaire; ignorant, alas! that his brother could never return, and 


that the chief and his army had been ſwept away by a ſtrange diſ- 
eaſe on the banks of the lake Benacus, between Trent and Verona. 


The banners of Narſes ſoon approached the Vulturnus, and the eyes 


of Italy were anxiouſly fixed on the event of this final conteſt, Per- 


haps the talents of the Roman general were moſt conſpicuous in the 
calm operations which precede the tumult of a battle. His ſkilful 
movements intercepted- the- ſubſiſtence of the Barbarian, deprived 
him of the advantage of the bridge and river, and in the choice of 
the ground and moment of action, reduced him to comply with the 


inclination of his enemy. On the morning of the important day, 


when the ranks were already formed, a ſervant, for ſome trivial 
fault, was killed by his maſter, one of the leaders of the Heruli. 
The juſtice or paſſion of Narſes was awakened : he ſummoned the 
offender to his preſence, and without liſtening to his excuſes, gave 


the ſignal to the miniſter of death. If the cruet maſter had not in- 


fringed the laws of his nation, this arbitrary execution was not leſs 
unjuſt, than jit appears to have been. imprudent. The Heruli felt 
the indignity ; they halted :-but the Roman general, without ſooth- 
ing their rage, or expecting their reſolution, called aloud, as the 
trumpets ſounded, that unleſs they haſtened to occupy their place, 
they would loſe the honour of the victory. His troops were diſ- 


50 See the death of Lothaire in Agathias makes him rave and tear his fleſh. He had 
(I. ii. p. 38.) and Paul Warnefrid, ſurnamed plundered churches, 
Diaconus (I. ii. c. 3. p. 775-). The Greek 
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poſed "3 long front, the cavalry on the wings ; in the centre, 
che heavy-armed foot; the archers and lingers in the rear. The 
Germans advanced in a ſharp-pointed column, of the form of a 
triangle or ſolid wedge. They pierced the feeble centre of Narſes, 
who received them with a ſmile into the fatal ſnare, and directed 
his wings of cavalry inſenſibly to wheel on their flanks and encom- 
paſs their rear. The hoft of the Franks and Alamanni conſiſted of 
infantry : a ſword and buckler hung by their ſide, and they uſed as 
their weapons of offence, a weighty hatchet, and a hooked javelin, 
which were only formidable in cloſe combat, or at a fhort diſtance. 
The flower of the Roman archers, on horſeback, and in complete 
armour, ſkirmiſhed without peril round this immovable Phalanx; ; 
ſupplied by active ſpeed the deficiency of number; and aimed their 
arrows againſt a crowd of Barbarians, who, inſtead of a cuiraſs and 
helmet, were covered by a looſe garment of fur or linen. They 
pauſed, they trembled, their ranks were confounded, and in the 
decifive moment the Heruli, preferring glory to revenge, charged 
with rapid violence the head of the column. Their leader, Sindbal, 
and Aligern, the Gothic prince, deſerved the prize of ſuperior va- 
lour; and their example incited the victorious troops to atchieve 


with ſwords and ſpears the deſtruction of the enemy. Buccelin, 


and the greateſt part of his army, periſhed on the field of battle, in 
the waters of the Vulturnus, or by the hands of the enraged pea- 


ſants: but it may ſeem incredible, that a victory „which no more 
than five of the Alamanni ſurvived, could be purchafed with the loſs: 


of fourſcore Romans. Seven thouſand Goths, the relics of the war, 


Pere Daniel (Hiſt. dela Milice MAY " Agathias (1. ii. p. 47.) has produced a. 


tom. i. p. 17—21.) has exhibited a fanciful 
repreſentation of this battle, ſomewhat in the 
manner of the Chevalier Folard, the once fa- 


mous editor of Polybius, who faſhioned to his 


own habits and opinions all the military ope- 
rations of antiquity. 


Greek epigram of ſix lines on this victory of 
Narſes, which is favourably compared to the 
battles of Marathon and Platza. The chief 


difference is indeed in their con ſequences - ſo 


trivial in the former inſtance - ſo permanent 
and glorious in the latter. 
| defended: 
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defended the fortreſs of Campſa till the eg FO and every 
meſſenger of Narſes announced the reduction of the Italian cities, 


whoſe names were corrupted by the ignorance or vanity. of the 
Greeks*'. After the battle of Caſilinum, Narſes entered the capital; 


the arms and treaſures of the Goths, the Franks, and the Alamanni, 


Settlement of 
Italy, 
A. D 


554568. 


were diſplayed; his ſoldiers, with garlands in their hands, chanted 
the praiſes of the conqueror ; and SOR, for the 1 uu beheld 
the ſemblance of a triumph, 


After a reign of ſixty years, the oats of the Gothic kings 
was filled by the Exarchs of Ravenna, the repreſentatives i in peace 


and war of the emperor of the Romans. Their juriſdiction was ſoon 


reduced to the limits of a narrow province: but Narſes himſelf, the 
firſt and moſt powerful of the Exarchs, adminiſtered above fifteen 
years the entire kingdom of Italy. Like Beliſarius, he had deſerved 
the honours of envy, calumny, and diſgrace: but the favourite 
eunuch ſtill enjoyed the confidence of Juſtinian, or the leader of a 
victorious army awed and repreſſed the ingratitude of a timid 
court. Vet it was not by weak and miſchievous indulgence that 
Narſes ſecured the attachment of his troops. Forgetful of the paſt, 
and regardleſs of the future, they abuſed the preſent hour of pro- 
ſperity and peace. The cities of Italy reſounded with the noiſe 
of drinking and dancing: the ſpoils of victory were waſted in 
ſenſual pleaſures; and nothing (ſays Agathias) remained, unleſs to 


exchange their ſhields and helmets for the ſoft lute and the capa- 


cious hogſhead . In a manly oration, not unworthy of a Roman 
cenſor, the eunuch reproved theſe diſorderly vices, which ſullied 
their fame and endangered their ſafety. The ſoldiers bluſhed and 


53 The Beroia and Brincas of Theophanes Pre 888 (Agathias, 1. ii. p- 48.). In 
ar his tranſcriber (p. 201.) muſt be read or the firſt ſcene of Richard III. our Engliſh 
underſtood Verona and Brixia. poet has beautifully enlarged on this idea; 

54 EMimero Yup Oifhctty; KuTOIG bro ag g for which, however, he Was not indebted to 
ang TUX,0v Kai TH R apuPopews Ons Xa Bape the Byzantine hiſtorian, 


7 


obeyed ; 
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obeyed : diſcipline was confirmed, the fortifications were reſtored ; 
a dule was ſtationed for the defence and military command of each 
of the principal cities** ; and the eye of Narſes pervaded the ample 
proſpect from Calabria to the Alps. The remains of the Gothic 
nation evacuated the country, or mingled with the people: the 
Franks, inſtead of revenging the death of Buceelin, abandoned, with- 
out a ſtruggle, their Italian conqueſts: and the rebellipus Sindbal, 
chief of the Heruli, was ſubdued, taken, and hung on a lofty gal- 
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lows by the inflexible juſtice of the Exarch*\ The eivil Rte of 


Italy, after the agitation of a long tempeſt, was fixed by a pragmatic 
ſanction, which the emperor promulgated at the requeſt of the pope. 
Juſtinian introduced his own juriſprudence into the ſchools and 
tribunals of the Weſt ; he ratified the acts of Theodoric and his 
immediate ſucceſſors, but every deed was refcinded and aboliſhed, 
which force had extorted, or fear had ſubſeribed, under the uſurpa- 
tion of Totila. A moderate theory was framed to reconcile the 
rights of property with the ſafety of preſcription, the claims of the 
| Mate with the poverty of the people, and the pardon of offences 

with the intereſt of virtue and order of ſociety, Under the Exarchs 
of Ravenna, Rome was degraded to the ſeeond rank. Yet the 
ſenators were gratified by the permiſſion of viſiting their eſtates in 
Italy, arid of approaching without obſtacle the throne of Conftanti- 
nople :- the regulation of weights and meaſures was delegated to 


the pope and ſenate; and the falaries of lawyers and phyſicians, of 


orators and grammarians, were deſtined to preſerve or rekindle the 
light of ſcietice in the ancient capital. Juſtinian might i be» 


* Maffel has proved (Verona Illuſtrata, See Paulus Dlaconus, I. iii. c. 2. p. 756. 
P. i. I. x. p. 257+ 28900, dgainſt the common Menander (in Exterpt. Legat. p. 133.) men- 
opinion, that the dukes of Italy were inſtituted tions ſome riſi gs in Italy by the Franks, and 
before the congueſt of the Lombards by Narſes Theophanes (p. 201.) hints at ſome Gorhia 
himſelf, In the Pragmatic Sanction (Ne zz.), 8 

Juſtinian reſtrains the judices militares. * | 2127 | 
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ration of cities, 1 more eſpecially of churches. 
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the Bulga- 
rians, 


A. D. 559. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


and Narſes might ſecond TH wiſhes by. the. reſto- 


But the power of 


kings is moſt. effetual to deſtroy : and the twenty years of the 
Gothic war had conſummated the diſtreſs and depopulation of Italy. 


As early as the fourth campaign, under the diſcipline of Beliſarius 


himſelf, fifty thouſand labourers died of hunger in the narrow 


region of . Picenum *? ; 


and a ſtrict interpretation of the evidence of 


Procopius would ſwell the loſs of Italy above the Sora ſum of her 


| r inhabitants“, 


IT, . 


I defire to believe, but I 4 not affirm, that Belifatius 3 
1 in the triumph of Narſes.. Yet the conſciouſneſs of his own 
exploits might teach him to eſteem without jealouſy the merit of 
a rival; and the repoſe of the aged warrior was crowned by a laſt 
victory which ſaved the emperor. and the capital. The Barbarians 
who annually viſited the provinces of Europe were leſs diſcouraged 


hope of ſpoil and of ſubſidy. 


by fome accidental defeats, than they were excited by the double 
In the thirty- ſecond winter of Juſti- 
nian's reign, the Danube was deeply frozen: Zabergan led the ca- 


valry of the Bulgarians, and his ſtandard; was followed by a pro- 
miſcuous multitude of Sclavonians. The ee chief 5 with- 


* The Pragmatic Sanction of Juſtinian, 
which reſtores and regulates the civil ſtate of 
Italy, confiſts of xxvii articles: it is dated 
Auguſt 15, A. D. 554; is addreſſed to Nar- 
ſes, V. J. Præpoſitus Sacri Cubiculi, and to 
Antiochus, Præfectus Prætorio Italiz ; and has 
been preſerved by Julian Anteceſſor, and in 


the Corpus Juris Civilis, after the novels and 
_ edicts of Juſtinian, Juſtin, and Tiberius. 


A ſtill greater number was conſumed by 


famine in the ſouthern provinces, without 


(rec) the Ionian gulph. Acorns were uſed 
in the place of bread. Procopius had ſeen a 
deſerted orphan ſuckled by a ſhe-goat. Se- 
venteen paſſengers were lodged, * 


and eaten, 82 two women, whe were deteck- 
ed and ſlain by the eighteenth, &c. 

59 Quinta regio Piceni eſt ; quondam uber- 
rimz multitudinis, ccclx millia Picentium in 
fidem P. R. venere (Plin. Hiſt. Natur. iii. 
18.). Tn the time of Veſpaſian, this ancient 
population was already diminiſhed. _ 

© Perhaps fifteen or ſixteen millions. Pro- 
copius { Anecdot. c. 18.) computes that Africa 
loſt five millions, that Italy was thrice as ex- 
tenſive, and that the depopulation was in a 
larger proportion. But his reckoning is in- 


flamed by paſſion, and rd 12 uncer- 
* a 


out 
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out oppoſicon the river and the mountains, ſpread his troops over C HAP. 
Xl LIII. 

Macedonia and Thrace, and advanced with no more than ſeven — 

thouſand horſe to the long walls which ſhould have defended the - 

territory of Conſtantinople. But the works of man are impotent 

againſt the aſſaults of nature: a recent earthquake had ſhaken the 

foundations of the wall; and the forces of the empire were em- 

ployed on the diſtant frontiers of Italy, Africa, and Perſia. The 

ſeven ſchools*",' or companies of the guards or domeſtic troops, had x 

been augmented to the number of five thouſand five. hundred men, 
| whoſe ordinary ſtation was in the peaceful cities of Aſia. But the | 
places of the brave Armenians were inſenſibly ſupplied by lazy ci 
tizens, who purchaſed an exemption from the duties of civil life, 
without being expoſed to the dangers of military ſervice. Of 
ſuch ſoldiers, few could be tempted. to ſally from the gates; and 
none could be perſuaded to remain in the field, unleſs they wanted 
ſtrength and ſpeed to eſcape from the Bulgarians. The report of 
the fugitives exaggerated the numbers and fierceneſs of an enemy, 
who had polluted holy virgins, and abandoned new-born infants to 
the dogs and vultures ; a crowd of ruſtics, imploring food and pro- 
tection, encreaſed the conſternation of the city, and the tents of 
Zabergan were pitched at the diſtance of twenty miles“, on the 
banks of a ſmall river, which encircles Melanthias, and afterwards. 
falls into the Propontis Nane trembleck: and thoſe. who had 
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ei In the * of theſe military ſchools, 
the ſatire of Procopius (Anecdot. c. 24. Ale- 
man. p. 102, 103.) is confirmed and illuſ- 
trated by Agathias (I. v. p. 159.), who can- 
not be rejected as an hoſtile witneſs. 


The diſtance from Conſtantinople to 
Melanthias, Villa Cæſariana (Ammian. Mar- 
cellin. xxx. 11.), is variouſly fixed at 102 or 


140 ſtadia (Suidas, tom. ii. P- 3225. 523. Aga- 
thias, I. v. p. 158.), or xviii or xix miles (Iti- 
neraria, p-. 138. 230. 323. 332. and Weſſel- 


ing's Oblervatians)- The firſt xii miles, as 
far as Rhegium, were paved by -Juflinian, 


who built a bridge over a moraſs or gullet . 


between a lake and the ſea 855 15 Edif. 
I. iv. c. 8.). 

The „* ances. Mela, 1 ü. 2. 
P- 169, edit. Voſſ.). At the river's mouth, a 


town or caſtle of the ſame name was fortified 


by Juſtinian , (Procop. de Edif. I. iv. c. 2. 


Itinerar. p- 570. and Weſſeling). 
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| SS A P, only ſeen the emperor in his old age, were Posse to, Gate; that 
RF. .... he had 49% the alacrity and vigour of his youth. By his command, 
the veſſels of gold and ſilver were removed from the churches; in 
the neighbourhood, and even the ſuburbs, of Conſtantinopla: the 
ramparts. were lined with txerabling ſpectators: the golden gate was 
crowded with uſeleſs generals and tribunes, and the ſenate . 
the fatigues and the apprehenſions of the populace. 


Lat vitory But the eyes of the prince and people were directed to a feeble 
9 veteran, who was compelled by the public danger to reſume the 
armour in which he had entered Carthage and defende& Rome. The 

| horſes of the royal ſtables, of private eitizens, and even of the circus; 

were haſtily collected; the emulation of thè old and young was 

rouſed by the name of Beliſarius, and his firſt encampment was in 

the preſenee of a victorious enemy. His prudence, and the labour 

of the friendly peafants, ſecured, with a ditch and rampart, - the re- 

poſe of the night: innumerable- fires, and clouds of duſt; were art= 
fully contrived to magnify the opinion of his ſtrength : his ſoldiers 
ſuddenly paſſed from deſpondency to preſumption ;| and, while ten 
thouſand'voices demanded the battle, Belifarius diſſembled his know- 
ledge, that in the hour of trial he muſt depend on the firmneſs of 
three hundred veterans. The next morning, the Bulgarian cavalry 
advanced to the charge. But they heard the ſhouts, of multitudes, 
they beheld the arms and diſcipline of the front; they were aſſaulted 
on the flanks by two ambuſcades which roſe from the woods; their 
foremoſt warriors. fell by the hand of the aged hero and his guards; 
and the ſwiftneſs of their evolutions was rendered uſeleſs. by the 
cloſe attack and rapid purſuit of the Romans, In this action (fo 
ſpeedy was their flight) the Bulgarians loft only four hundred horſe ; 
but. Conſtantinople was ſaved; and Zabergan, who felt the hand of 
a maſter, withdrew to a reſpectful diſtance. But his friends were 
numerous in the councils of the emperor, and Beliſarius obeyed with. 
Thos © | reluc- 
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him to atchieve the deliverance of his country. On his return to 
the eity, the people, ſtill conſcious of their danger, accompanied his- 


triumph: with acclamations of joy and gratitude, which were im- 
puted as a exĩme to the victorious general. But when he entered 
the palace, the courtiers were ſilent, and the emperor, after a cold 


and thankleſs embrace, diſmiſſed him to mingle with the train of 
ſlaves. Yet ſo deep was the impreſſion of bis glory on the minds of 


men, that Juſtinian, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his age, was | 


encouraged to advance near forty miles from the capital, and to in- 


ſpe& in perſon, the reſtoration of the long wall. The Bulgarians 


waſted the ſummer in the plains of Thrace ; but they were inclined 
to peace by the failure of their raſh. attempts on Greece and the 
Cherſoneſus. A menace of killing their priſoners quickened the 


payment of heavy ranſoms; and the departure of Zabergan was 


haſtened by the report, that double-prowed veſſels were built on the 
Danube to intercept his paſſage. The danger was ſoon forgotten; 
and, a vain queſtion, whether their ſovereign. had ſhewn more wiſ- 
dom. or weakneſs, amuſed the idleneſs of the city“. 

About two years after the laſt victory of Belifarius, the emperor 
returned from a; Thracian journey of health, or buſineſs, or devo- . 
tion. Juſtinian was afflicted by a pain in his head; and his private 
entry countenanced the rumour of his death. Before the third hour 


of the day, the bakers ſhops were plundered of their bread, the 
houſes were ſhut, and every citizen, with hope or terror, prepared. 


for the impending tumult. The ſenators themſelves, fearful and 
ſuſpicious, were convened at the ninth hour; and the præfect re- 
ceived their commands to viſit every quarter of the city, and pro- 


His diſgrace 
and death, 
A. D. 561. 


6 The Bulgarian war, and che laſt victory p. 154—174-) and the dry Chronicle of Theo- 


of Beliſarius, are imperfectly repreſented in b: (P. 197, . 
the profis declamation- of Agathias- (I. 5 ; 


claim 
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pas The ferment ſubſided; but every accident betrayed the i impotence of 


of a long reign: a conſpiracy was formed in the palace; and unleſs 


their pay was withheld: the frequent calamities of fires and earth- 


hidden under their garments: Marcellus died by his own hand, and 


Poſterity will not haſtily believe that an hero who, in the I of 


| laxury (Terent. Eunuch. act i. ſcene ij. Sue- tine MS. which has been printed in the Im- 
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claim a general illumination for the recovery of the emperor” s health, 


the government and the factious temper of the people: the guards 
were diſpoſed to mutiny as often as their quarters were changed or 


quakes (afforded - the opportunities of diſorder ; the diſputes: of the 
blues and greens, of the orthodox and heretics, degenerated into 
bloody battles ;' and, in the preſence of the Perſian ambaſſador, Juſ- 
tinian bluſhed for himſelf and for his ſubjeQs. Capricious pardon 
and arbitrary puniſhment embittered the irkſomeneſs and diſcontent 


we are deceived by the names of Marcellus and Sergius, the moſt 
virtuous and the moſt profligate of the courtiers were aſſociated in 
the ſame deſigns. They had fixed the time of the execution; their 
rank gave them acceſs to the royal banquet ; and their black ſlaves“ 
were ſtationed in the veſtibule and porticos to announce the death 
of the tyrant, and to excite a ſedition in the capital. But the in- 
diſcretion of an accomplice ſaved the poor remnant of the days of 
Juſtinian. The conſpirators were detected and ſeized, with daggers 


Sergius was dragged from the ſanQuary®, Preſſed by remorſe, or 
tempted by the hopes of ſafety, he accuſed two officers of the 
houſehold of Beliſarius; and torture forced them to declare that they 
had acted according to the ſecret inſtructions of their "patron ©, 


65 1:38; They could ſcarcely be real In- 55 The Sergius (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 21, 22. 
dians; and the Æthiopians, ſometimes known Anecdot. c. 5.) and Marcellus (Goth. I. iii. 
by that name, were never uſed by the ancients. c. 32.) are mentioned by Procopias, See 
as guards or followers: they were the fling, Theophanes, p. 197+ 201. 


though coſtly, objects of female and royal 67 Alemannus (p- 3. ) quotes an old Byzan- 


ton. in Auguſt, c. 83. with a good note of perium een W mu 
Caſaubon, in Caligula, c. 57. 5. 


I 9 | life, 
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ſtoop to the murder of his prince, whom he could not long expect 

to ſurvive. His followers were ' impatient to fly; but flight muſt 
have. been ſupported by rebellion, and he had lived enough for na- 
ture and for glory. Belifarius appeared before the council with leſs 
fear than. indignation : after forty years ſervice, the emperor had 
prejudged his guilt; and injuſtice was ſanctified by the preſence and 
authority of the patriarch. The life of Beliſarius was graciouſly 
ſpared ; but his fortunes! were ſequeſtered, and, from December to 
July, he was guarded as a priſoner in his own palace. At length 
his innocence was acknowledged; his freedom and honours were re- 
ſtored; and death, which might be haſtened by reſentment and 
grief, removed him from the world about eight months after his 
deliverance. The name of Beliſarius can never die: but inſtead of 


the funeral, the monuments, the ſtatues, ſo juſtly due to his me- 


mory, I only read, that his treaſures, the ſpoils of the Goths and 
Vandals, were immediately confiſcated by the emperor. Some de- 
cent portion was reſerved, however, for the uſe of his widow; and 
as Antonina had much to repent, ſhe devoted the laſt remains of 
her life and fortune to the foundation of a convent. Such is the 
fimple and genuine narrative of the fall of Beliſarius and the in- 
gratitude of Juftinian®. That he was deprived of his eyes, and 
reduced by envy to beg his bread, © Give a penny to Beliſarius the 
general!” Is) a fiction of later times“, which has obtained credit, or 

| rather 


- 


life, had diſdained the faireſt offers of ambition and revenge, mould CHA 


Of the diſgrace and reſtoration of Beli- 
farius, the genuine, original record is pre- 
ſervedin the fragment of John Malala (tom. ii. 
p- 234—243.) and the exact Chronicle of 
Theophanes (p. 194—204.). Cedrenus (Com- 
pend, p. 387, 388.) and Zonaras (tom. ii. 
I. xiv. p. 69.) ſeem to heſitate between the 
; * truth and the en falſehood. 


4 


0 The ſource of this idle fable may be 
derived from a miſcellaneous work of the 
Xii'® century, the Chiliads of John Tzet- 
zes, a monk  (Bafil. 1546. ad calcem 
Lycophront. Colon. Allobrog. 1614. in 
Corp. Poet. Græc.). He relates the blind- 
neſs and beggary of Beliſarius in ten vul- 
gar or political verſes — if, Ne 88. 
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Hr be nn; ea example of he viitudes "of for 
——ů— tune | [ | 
Death and If Is emperor could rejoice in the deach of Pelifarius, he een 
ana.“ the baſe ſatisfaction only eight months, the laſt period of a reign of 
N Me 35+. ' _ thirty-cight, and a life of eighty-three years. It would be difficult 


to trace the character of a prince who is not the moſt conſpicuous 
object of his own times: but the confeſſions of an enemy may be 
received as the ſafeſt evidence of his virtues. The reſemblance of 


Juſtinian to the buſt of Domitian, is maliciouſly urged; with the 


acknowledgment, however, of a well-proportioned figure, a ruddy 
complexion, and a pleaſing countenance. The emperor was eaſy 
of acceſs, patient of hearing, courteous and affable in diſcourſe, and 
a maſter of the angry paſſions, which rage with ſuch deſtructive 

violence in the breaſt of a deſpot. Procopius praiſes his temper to 
reproach him with calm and deliberate cruelty ; but in the conſpi- 
racies which attacked his authority and perſon, a more candid Judge 
will approve the juſtice, or admire the clemeney of Juſtinian. He 
excelled in the private virtues of chaſtity and temperance: but the 
impartial love of beauty would have been leſs miſchievous, than his 


339—348. in Corp. Poet. Græc. tom. ii. 
p. 311). 
rah E xpzrwr D tw pike 
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This moral or romantic tale was imported in- 


to Italy with the language and manuſcripts of 
Gteece; repeated before the end of the xv? 
century by Crinitus, Pontanus, and Volater- 
ranus; attacked by Alciat, for the honour of 
the law; and defended by Baronius (A. D. 
561. No 2, &c.), forthe honour of the church. 
Vet Tzetzes himfelf had read in other chro- 
nicles, that Beliſarius did not Joſe his fight, 
and that he recovered his fame and fortunes. 
79 The ſtatue in the villa Borgheſe at Rome, 


in a fitting poſture, with an open hand, which 


is vulgarly given to Beliſarĩus, may be aſeribed 
with more dignity to Auguſtus in the act of 


propitiating Nemeſis (Winckelman, Hiſt. de 


PArt, tom. iii. p. 266.) Ex nocturno viſũ 


etiam ſtipem, n die certo, emendi- 


cabat a populo, cavam mauum aſſes portigen · 
tibus præbens (Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 91. with 
an excellent note of Caſaubon). 

7* The rubor of Domitian is ſtig mati ſed, 
quaiatly enough, by the pen of Tacitus (in 
Vit. Agricol. e. 45.); and has been ee 
notieed by the younger Pliny (Pauegy 
e. 48.) and Suetonius (in Domitlian, e. 7 4 
and Caſaubon ad locum). Procopius (Anec- 
dot. c. 8.) foolithly believes that only ens buſt 
of Den * tracked the is century. 
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conjugal tenderneſs for Theodora; and his. abſtemious diet was re- © H A r. 
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gulated, not by the prudence of a philoſopher, but the ſuperſtition w—— 


of a monk. His repaſts were ſhort and frugal: on ſolemn faſts, he 
contented. himſelf with water and vegetables; and ſuch was his 
ſtrength, as well as fervour, that he frequently paſſed two days and 
as many nights, without taſting any food. The meaſure. of his. 
ſleep was not leſs rigorous: after the repoſe of a ſingle hour, the 


body was. awakened by the ſoul, and, to the aſtoniſhment of his 


chamberlains, Juſtinian walked or ſtudied till the morning light. 
Such reſtleſs application prolonged his time for the acquiſition of 


knowledge and the diſpatch of buſineſs; and he might ſeriouſly 


deſerve the reproach of confounding, by minute and prepoſterous 
diligence, the general order of his adminiſtration. The emperor 
profeſſed himſelf a muſician and architect, a poet and philoſopher, 
a lawyer and theologian; and if he failed in the enterpriſe of recon- 
ceiling the Chriſtian ſes, the review of the Roman juriſprudence 
is a noble monument of his ſpirit and induſtry. In the government 
of the empire, he was leſs wile or leſs ſucceſsful ; the age was un- 
fortunate ; ; the people Was oppreſſed and diſcontented ; Theodora 
abuſed her power; a ſucceſſion of bad miniſters diſgraced his judg- 
ment; and Juſtinian was neither beloved in his life, nor regretted 
at his death. The love of fame was deeply implanted in his breaſt, 
but he condeſcended to the poor ambition of titles, honours, and 
contemporary praiſe; and while he laboured to fix the admira- 
tion, he forfeited the eſteem and affection of the Romans. The 


defign of the African and Italian wars was boldly conceived and ex- 


ecuted; and his penetration diſcovered the talents of Beliſarius in 


The ſtudies and ſcience of Joſtinian are copins. Conſult the copious cer of Ale. 


atteſted by the confeſſion (Anecdot. c. 8. 13 )s mannus, and read the life of Jaltinian by 


T9 more than by the praiſes (Gothic. I. iii. Ludewig (p- 135142. * 
c. 31. de Edific, I. i. Proem. c. 7.), of Pro- 
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the camp, of Narſes in the palace. But the . of the a Ke 
is eclipſed by the names of his victorious generals; and Beliſarius 

ſtill lives, to upbraid the envy and ingratitude of his ſovereign. The 
partial favour of mankind applauds the genius of a conqueror, who 
leads and directs his ſubjects in the exerciſe of arms. The charac- 
ters of Philip the Second and of Juſtinian are diſtinguiſhed by the 
cold ambition which delights in war, and declines the dangers of 
the field. Yet a coloſſal ſtatue of bronze repreſented the emperor 
on horſeback, preparing to march againſt the Perſians in the habit 
and armour of Achilles, In the great ſquare before the church of 


St. Sophia, this monument was raiſed on a braſs column and' a ftone 


pedeſtal of ſeven ſteps : and the piltar of Theodoſins, which weighed 


| ſeven thouſand four hundred pounds of ſilver, was removed from 


the ſame place by the avarice and vanity of Juſtinian. Future princes 
were more juſt or indulgent to hit memory; the elder Andronicus, 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, repaired and beautified 
his equeſtrian ſtatue : ſince the fall * th empire, it has been melted 
into cannon by the victorious Tur | "4 _— 


I ſhall conclude this chapter with the comets, the earthquakes, 
and the plague, which aſtoniſhed or afflicted the age of Juſtinian. 

I. In the fifth year of his reign, and in the month of September, 
a comet was ſeen during twenty days in the weſtern quarter of the 
heavens, and which ſhot its rays into the north. Eight years. after- 
wards, while the ſun was in Capricorn, another comet appeared 


to follow in the Sagitary: the fize was gradually encreaſing; the 


head was in the eaſt, the tail i in the weſt, and it remained viſible above 


73 See in the C. P. Chriſtiana of Dickare (p- 154-) ; the ſecond by Procopius (Perſie. 
(1. i. e. 24. Ne 1.), a chain of original teſti- 1. ii. c. 4.) . Yet I ſtrongly ſuſpect their iden- 
monies, from Procopius in the vie, to Gyllius tity. The paleneſs of the ſun (Vandal. I. ii. 
in the xvi®, century, c. 14.) is applied by Theophanes (p. 1 to 

74 The firſt comet is mentioned by John a different year, 

Malala (tom. ii. p. 190. 219.) and Theophanes 
N 12 forty 
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Aorty days. The nations, who gazed with aſtoniſhment, expected © 
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wars and calamities from their baleful influence; and theſe expecta wo 


tions were abundantly fulfilled. The aſtronomers diſſembled their 
ignorance of the nature of theſe blazing ſtars, which they affected 
to repreſent as the floating meteors of the air; and few among them 
embraced the ſimple notion of Seneca and the Chaldzans, that they 


are only planets of a longer period and more eccentric motion“. | 
Time and ſcience have juſtified the conjectures and predictions of 


the Roman ſage : the teleſcope has opened new worlds to the eyes 
of aſtronomers **; and, in the narrow ſpace of hiſtory and fable, 
one and the ſame comet is already found to have reviſited the earth 
in even equal revolutions of five hundred and ſeventy-five years. 
The firſt”, which aſcends beyond the Chriſtian æra one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſicty- ſeven years, is coëval with Ogyges the 
father of Grecian antiquity. And this appearance explains the tra- 
dition which Varro has preſerved, that under his reign, the planet 
Venus changed her colour, ſize, figure, and r ; a prodigy, 
without example either in paſt or ſucceeding ages”. The /econd 
viſit, in the year eleven hundred and ninety-three, is darkly implied 
in the fable of Electra the ſeventh of the Pleiads, who have been 
reduced to ſix ſince the time of the Trojan war. That nymph, the 
wife of Dardanus, was unable to ſupport the ruin of her country : 


75 Seneca's vin book of Natural Queſtions 
diſplays, in the theory of comets, a philoſd- 
phic mind. Yet ſhould we not too can- 
didly confound a vague prediction, a ve- 
niet tempus, &c. with the merit of real 
diſcoveries. 

76 Aſtronomers may ſtudy Newton and Hal- 
ley. I draw my humble ſcience from the ar- 
ticle ComeTE, in the French Encyclopedie 
by M. d' Alembert. | 

77 Whiſton, the honeſt, pious, viſionary 
Whiſton, had fancied, for the æra of Noah's 
flood (2242 years before Chriſt), a prior ap- 


parition of the ſame comet which drowned 
the earth with its tail, 

754 A Diſſertation of Freret (Memoires da 
PAcademie des Inſcriptions, tom. x. p. 357 
—377-) affords an happy union of philoſophy 
and erudition, 'The phznomenon in the time 
of Ogyges was preſerved by Varro (apud Au- 
guſtin. de Civitate Dei, xxi. 8.), who quotes 
Caſtor, Dion of Naples, and Adraſtus of Cy- 
zicus—nobiles mathematici. The two ſub. 


ſequent periods are preſerved by the Greek 


mythologiſts and the ſpurious books of n 
line verſes. 
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t to the north pole, and obtained, from her diſhevelled locks, the name 
of the comet. The third period expires in the year {ix hundred and 


did and important. 


his uncle. The vulgar opinion, that it conveyed to heaven the 


ans might ſurmiſe with equal reaſon, that it portended the de- 


THE: DECLINE AND FALL 
of her ſiſter orbs; fled from the villa: 


eighteen, a date that exactly agrees with the tremendous comet of 
the Sibyll, and perhaps of Pliny, which aroſe in the Weſt two ge- 
nerations before the reign of Cyrus. The fourth apparition, forty- 
four years before the birth of Chriſt, is of all others the moſt ſplen- 
After the death of Cæſar, a long-haired ſtar 
was conſpicuous to Rome and to the nations, during the games 
which were exhibited by young Octavian, in honour of Venus and 


divine ſoul of the dictator, was cheriſhed and conſecrated by the 
piety of a ſtateſman : while his ſecret ſuperſtition referred the comet 
to the glory of his own; times”. The %% viſit has been already 
aſcribed to the fifth year of Juſtinian, which coincides with the five 
hundred and thirty-firſt of the Chriſtian æra. And it may deſerve 
notice, that in this, as in the preceding inſtance, the comet was 
followed, though at a longer interval, by a remarkable paleneſs 
of the ſun. The /ixth return, in the year eleven hundred and 
ſix, is recorded by the chronicles of Europe and China; and in 
the firſt fervour of the Cruſades, the Chriſtians and the Mahomet- 


ſtruction of the Infidels. The ſeventh phænomenon, of one thouſand 
fix hundred and eighty, was preſented to the eyes of an enlightened 
age The philoſophy of Bayle diſpelled a prejudice which pra 


A Pliny (Hiſt. Nat. ji. 23.) has tranſcribed 
the original memorial of Auguſtus. Mairan, in 
his moſt ingenious letters to the P. Parennin, 
miſſionary in China, removes the games and 
the comet of September, from the year 44 to 
the year 43, before the Chriſtian æra; but 1 
am not totally ſubdued by the criticiſm of the 
aſtronomer (Opuſcules, p. 275 —351.). 


580 This laſt comet was vikble i in the month 


— 


of December 1680. Bay le, who begun his 
Penſces ſur la Comete in January 1681 
(Oeuvres, tom. iii.), was forced to argue that 
a ſupernatural comet would have confirmed 
the ancients in their idolatry. Bernoulli 
( ſee his E/oge, in Fontenelle, tom. v. p. 99.) 
was forced to allow that the tail, though not 
the head, was a /n of the wrath of God. 


ton's 
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« horrid hair ſhakes peſtilence and war .“ Its road in the heavens 
was obſerved. with exquiſite {kill by Flamſtead and Caſſini ; and 
the mathematical ſcience of Bernoulli, Newton, and Halley, in- 
veſtigated the laws of its revolutions. © At the eighth period, in the 
year two thouſand three hundred and fifty-five, their calculations 
may perhaps be verified by the aſtronomers of ſome future capital 
in the Siberian or American wilderneſs. 

II. The near approach of a comet may injure or deſtroy the gabe 
which we inhabit; but the changes on its ſurface have been hitherto 
produced by the action of vulcanos and earthquakes. The nature 
of the ſoil may indicate the countries moſt expoſed to theſe formid- 
able concuſſions, ſince they are cauſed by ſubterraneous fires, and 
ſuch fires are kindled by the union and fermentation of iron and 
ſulphur. But their times and effects appear to lie beyond the 
reach of human curioſity, and the philoſopher will diſcreetly abſtain 
from the prediction of earthquakes, till he has counted the drops of 
water that ſilently filtrate on the inflammable mineral, and meaſured 
the caverns which encreaſe by reſiſtance the exploſion of the im- 
priſoned air. Without aſſigning the cauſe, hiſtory will diſtinguiſh 
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tons muſe had ſo recently adorned, that the comet * from its © H 4 P: 
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the periods 1 in which theſe calamitous events have been rare or fre- 


quent, and will obſerve, that this fever of the earth raged with 
uncommon violence during the reign of Juſtinian“. Each year is 
| marked 


— * 


4: Paradiſe Loſt was publiſhed in the year fon (tom. i. p. 502—5 36. Supplement a 


1667; and the famous lines (I. ii. 708, &c.), 
which ſtartled the licenſer, may allude to the 
recent comet of 1664, obſerved by Caſſini at 
Rome in the preſence of queen Chriſtina 
(Fontenelle, in his Eloge, tom. v. p. 338.). 


curioſity or fear? 
** For the cauſe of earthquakes, ſee Buf. 


PHiſt. Naturelle, tom. v. p. 382—390. edi- 
tion in 4, Valmont de Bomare (Dictionaire 
d'Hiſtoire Naturelle, Tremblemens de Terre, 
Pyrites), Watſon (Chemical Eſſays, tom. i. 


p- 181 20. ). 
Had Charles II. betrayed any ſymptoms of 


33 The earthquakes that ſhook the Roman 
world in the reign of Juſtinian, are deſcribed 
or mentioned by Procopius (Goth. I. iv. c. 25. 

Anecdot. 
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HE DECLINE AND FALL 


4 r. marked by the repetition of earthquakes, of fack duration, that Con- 
— ſtantinople has been ſhaken above forty days; of ſuch extent, that 


May 20. 


Jaly 9. 


A. D. 526, 


the ſhock has been communicated to the whole ſurface of the globe, 
or at leaſt of the Roman empire. An impulſive or vibratory motion 
was felt: enormous chaſms were opened, huge and heavy bodies 
were diſcharged: into the air, the ſea alternately advanced and re- 
treated beyond its ordinary bounds, and a mountain was torn from 
Libanus *, and caſt into the waves, where it protected, as a mole, 
the new harbour of Botrys in Phœnicia. The ſtroke that agitates 


an ant-hill, may cruſh the inſect-myriads in the duſt ; yet truth 
muſt extort a confeſſion, that man has induſtriouſ]y laboured for his 


own deſtruction. The inſtitution of great cities, which include a 
nation within the limits of a wall, almoſt realizes the wiſh of Ca- 
ligula, that the Roman people had but one neck. Two hundred 
and fifty thouſand perſons are ſaid to have periſhed in the earth- 
quake of Antioch, whoſe domeſtic multitudes were ſwelled by the 


A. D. 551, conflux of ſtrangers to the feſtival of the Aſcenſion. The loſs of 


Berytus** was of ſmaller account, but of much greater value. That 
city, on the coaſt of Phcenicia, was illuſtrated by the ſtudy of the 
civil law, which opened the ſureſt road to wealth and dignity : the 


ſchools of Berytus were filled with the rifing ſpirits of the age, and 


Anecdot. c. 18.), Agathias (I. ii. p. 52, 53. 
54. I. v. p. 145—152.), John Malala (Chron. 
tom. ii. p. 140— 146. 176, 177. 183. 193. 220. 
229.231. 233, 234.) and Theophanes (p- 151. 
183. 189. 19-196.) 

% An abrupt height, a perpendicular cape, 
between Aradus and Botrys, named by the 
Greeks dea T;oowno!, and evirpoownroy Or u 
or by the ſcrupulous Chriſtians (Polyb. I. v. 

11. Pompon. Mela, I. i. c. 12. p. $7. 
cum Iſaac Voſſ. Obſervat. Maundrell, Jour- 
ney, p. 32, 33. Pocock' Deſcription, vol. ii. 


p. 99+) 


*5 Botrys was founded (ann. ante Chrift. 
935—903-) by Ithobal, king of Tyre (Mar- 
ſham, Canon Chron. p. 387, 388.). Its poor 
repreſentative, the village of Patrone, is now 
deſtitute of an harbour. 

55 The univerſity, ſplendour, and ruin of 
Berytus, are celebrated by Heineccius (p. 351 
—356.) as an eſſential part of the biſtory of 
the Roman law. It was overthrown in the 

xxvik year of Juſtinian, A. D. 551, July 9 
(Theophanes, p. 192): but Agathias (I. ii. 
p. 51, 52.) ſuſpends the earthquake till he 
has atchieved the Italian war, 
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many 
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many a youth was loſt in the earthquake, who might have lived to © 


be the ſcourge or the guardian of his country. In theſe diſtaſters, ————, 


the architect becomes the enemy of mankind, The hut of a ſavage, 
or the tent of an Arab, may be thrown down without injury to the 
inhabitant; and the Peruvians had reaſon to deride the folly of their 
Spaniſh conquerors, who with ſo much coſt and labour erected their 
own ſepulchres. The rich marbles of a patrician are daſhed on his 
own head : a whole people is buried under the ruins of public and 
private edifices, and the conflagration is kindled and propagated by 
the innumerable fires which are neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence and 
manufactures of a great city. Inſtead of the mutual ſympathy which 
might comfort and aſſiſt the diſtreſſed, they dreadfully experience 
the vices and paſhons which are releaſed from the fear of puniſh- 
ment: the tottering houſes are pillaged by intrepid avarice ; revenge 
embraces the moment, and ſelects the victim; and the earth often 
ſwallows the aſſaſſin or the raviſher in the conſummation of their 
crimes. Superſtition involves the preſent danger with inviſible ter- 
rors; and if the image of death may ſometimes be ſubſervient to 
the virtue or repentance of individuak, an affrighted people is more 
forcibly moved to expect the end of the world, or to deprecate with 
fervile homage the wrath of an avenging Deity. 

HI. Ethiopia and Egypt have been ſtigmatiſed in every age, as 
the original ſource and ſeminary of the plague”. In a damp, hot, 
ſtagnating air, this African fever is generated from the putrefaction 
of animal ſubſtances, and eſpecially from the ſwarms of locuſts, not 
leſs deſtructive to mankind in their death than in their lives. The 
fatal diſeaſe which depopulated the earth in the time of Juſtinian. 
and his ſucceſſors ®, 5 * in the neighbourhood of Pelu- 


ſium, 


77 I bave read with pleaſure Mead's ſhore The great plague which raged in 542 
but elegant treatiſe concerning Peſtilential and the following years (Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. 
Diſorders, the viütb edition, London, 1722. p. 518.), mult be traced in Procopius (Perſic. 

x Liz. 


Plague—its 
origin and 


A. D. 542. 
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ſium, between the Serbonian bog and the eaſtern chimagl of the 
Nile. From thence, tracing as it were a double path, it ſpread to 
the Eaſt, over Syria, Perſia, and the Indies, and penetrated to the 
Weſt, along the coaſt of Africa, and over the continent of Europe. 
In the ſpring of the ſecond year, Conſtantinople, during three or 
four months, was viſited by the peſtilence: and Procopius, who ob- 
ſerved its progreſs and ſymptoms with the eyes of a phyſician“, has 

emulated the {kill and diligence of Thucydides in the deſcription of 
the plague of Athens”. The infection was ſometimes announced 
by the viſions of a diſtempered fancy, and the victim deſpaired as 
ſoon as he had heard the menace and felt the ſtroke of an inviſible 
ſpectre. But the greater number, in their beds, in the ſtreets, in 
their uſual occupation, were ſurpriſed by a ſlight fever; ſo ſlight 
indeed, that neither the pulſe nor the colour of the patient gave any 
ſigns of the approaching danger. The ſame, the next, or the ſuc- 
ceeding day, it was declared by the ſwelling of the glands, particu- 
larly thoſe of the groin, of the arm-pits, and under the ear; and 
when theſe bubos or tumours were opened, they were found to 
contain a coal, or black ſubſtance, of the ſize of a lentil. If they came 
to a juſt ſwelling and ſuppuration, the patient was ſaved by this 
kind and natural diſcharge of the morbid humour. But if they con- 
tinued hard and dry, a mortification quickly enſued, and the fifth 
day was commonly the term of his life. The fever was often ac- 


1. N. E. 83, 3. Agathias (1. v. p. 153. 154.) 


Evagrws (I. iv. c. 29.), Paul Diaconus (I. ii. 


I. iv. c. 5. p. 205. ), who ſtyles it Lues Ingui- 
naria, and che Chronicles of Victor Tunnu- 
nenſis (p. . in Theſaur. Temporum), of Mar- 
cellinus (p. 54. ), and of Theophanes (p. 1 53.) 

Dr. Freind (Hiſt. Medicin. in Opp. 
p. 416 420. Lond. 1733.) is ſatisſied that 
Procopius muſt have ſtudied phyſic from his 


knowledge and uſe of the technical words, 


10 


1136—1284.). 


vet many words that are now ſcientific, were 
common and popular in the Greek idiom. 
c. 4- P. 776, 777+)» Gregory of Tours (tom. ii. 


9% See Thucydides, I. ii. c. 47—54. p- 127 
—133. edit, Duker, and the poetical deſcrip- 
tion of the ſame plague by Lucretius (I. vi. 
I was indebted to Dr. Hun- 
ter for an elaborate commentary on this part 
of Thucydides, a quarto of 600 pages (Ve- 
net. 1603, apud Juntas), which was pro- 
nounced in St. Mark's library by Fabius Paul- 
linus Vrinenfis, a a phyſician and philoſopher. 


companied 
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companied with lethargy or delirium ; the bodies of the ſick were C 
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covered with black puſtules or carbuncles, the ſymptoms of imme= Lv 


diate death; and in the conſtitutions too feeble to produce an erup- 
tion, the vomiting of blood was followed by a mortification of the 
bowels. To pregnant women the plague was generally mortal: 

yet one infant was drawn alive from his dead mother, and three 


| mothers ſurvived the loſs of their infected fœtus. Youth was the 


moſtꝭ peritous ſeaſon ; and the female ſex was leſs ſuſceptible than 
the male: but every rank and profeſſion was attacked with indiſ- 
criminate rage, and many of thoſe who eſcaped were deprived of 
the uſe of their ſpeech, without being ſecure from a return of the 
diſorder *., The phyſicians of Conſtantinople were zealous and 
{ſkilful : but their art was baffled by the various ſymptoms and per- 
tinacious vehemence of the diſeaſe : the ſame remedies were pro- 
ductive of contrary effects, and the event capriciouſly diſappointed 
their prognoſtics of death or recovery. The order of funerals, and 
the right of ſepulchres, were confounded ; thoſe who were left with- 
out friends or ſervants, lay unburied in the ftreets or in their deſolate 
Houſes ; and a magiſtrate was authoriſed to collect the promiſcuous 
heaps of dead bodies, to tranſport them by land or water, and to 
inter them in deep pits beyond the preeincts of the city. Their 
own danger, and the proſpect of public diſtreſs, awakened ſome 
remorſe in the minds of the moſt vicious of mankind : the confi- 
dence of health again revived their paſſions and habits; but phi- 
loſophy muſt diſdain the obſervation of Procopius, that the lives of 


ſuch men were guarded by the peculiar favour of fortune or pro- 


vidence. He forgot, or perhaps he ſecretly recollected, that the 
plague had touched the perſon of Juſtinian himſelf : but the abſte- 


9: Thucydides (c. 51.) affirms that the in- this repetition is confirmed by Fabius Paulli- 
fection could only be once taken; but Eva- nus (p. 588.). I obſerve, that on this head 
grius, who had family experience of the plague, phyſicians are divided ; .and the nature and 
obſerves, that ſome perſons who had eſcaped operation of the diſeaſe may not always be 
the firſt, ſunk under the ſecond attack z and fimilar, 
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mious diet of the emperor may ſuggeſt, as in alle caſh of "Ry 
a more rational and honourable, cauſe, for his recovery. During 
his ſickneſs, the public conſternation was expreſſed: in the habits of 
the citizens; and their idleneſs and W eee ones. a en 
ſcarcity in the capital of the aft bt | 

_ Contagion i is the inſeparable. ſymptom. of the + co which, bs 
mutual reſpiration, is transfuſed from the infected perſons to the 
lungs and ſtomach of thoſe. who approach them. While philoſo- 
phers believe and tremble, it is ſingular, that the exiſtence. of a real 
danger ſhould. have been denied by a people moſt prone to vain 
| Yet the fellow-citizens. of . Procopius 
were ſatisfied, by ſome ſhort and partial experience, that the in- 
fection could not be gained by the cloſeſt converſation and this 


perſuaſion might ſupport the aſſiduity of friends or phyſicians in 


the care of the ſick, whom inhuman prudence would have con- 


demned to ſolitude and deſpair. But the fatal ſecurity, like the 


predeſtination of the Turks, muſt have aided the progreſs of the 
contagion; and thoſe ſalutary precautions to which Europe is in- 
debted for her ſafety, were unknown to the government of Juſti- 
nian. No reſtraints were impoſed on the free and frequent in- 
tercourſe of the Roman provinces : from Perſia to France, the na- 
tions were mingled and infected by wars and emigrations; and 
the peſtilential odour which lurks for years in a bale of cotton, 
was imported, by the abuſe of trade, into the moſt diſtant regions. 


It was thus that Socrates had been ſaved 
by his temperance in the plague of Athens 


(Aul. Gellius, NoQ. Attic. ji. 1.). Dr. 
Mead accounts for the peculiar ſalubrity of 


religious houſes, by the two advantages of 
ſeclufion and abſtinence (p. 18, 19.). 


and he refutes (Preface, Þ. ii—xiii.) the con- 
trary opinion of the Freach phyſicians who 


viſited Marſeilles in the year 1720. Vet 
theſe were the recent and enlightened ſpecta- 
tors of a plague which, in a few months, 
ſwept away 50,000 inhabitants (car la Peſte 
de Marſeille, Paris, 1786) of a city that, in 


the preſent hour of proſperity and trade, con- 
93 Mead proves that the plague is conta- 


gious, from Thucydides, Lucretias, Ariſtotle, 
Galen, and common experience (p. 10—20.); 


tains no more than 99,000 fouls (Necker, ſur 
les Finances, tom. i. p. 231.). 


9+ The ſtrong aſſertions of Procopius—vrs 
Yap 1aTrw BTE Yop .. are overthrown by the 
ſubſequent experience of Evagrius. FED 
„Ihe 
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The mode of its propagation is explained by the remark of Pro- C 
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copius himſelf, that it always ſpread from the ſea-coaſt to the in- Cw 


land country: the moſt ſequeſtered iſlands and mountains were 
ſucceſſively viſited ; the places which had eſcaped the fury of its 
firſt paſſage,. were alone expoſed to the contagion of the enſuing 
year. The winds might diffufe that ſubtle : venom ;| but unleſs 
the atmoſphere be” previouſly difpoſed for its reception, the plague 
would ſoon expire in the cold or temperate climates. of the earth. 
Such was the univerſal corruption- of the air, that the peſtilence 
which burſt forth in the fifteenth year of © Juſtinian was not 


checked or alleviated by any difference of the ſeaſons. © In time, its 


firſt malignity was abated and diſperſed; the diſeaſe. alternately 
languiſhed and revived ; but it was not till the end of a calamitous 


period of fifty-two years, that mankind recovered their health, or 


the air reſumed its pure and ſalubrious quality. No facts have 
been preſerved to ſuſtain an account, or even a conjecture, of the 
numbers that periſhed in this extraordinary mortality. I only find, 
that during three months, five, and at length ten, thouſand perſons 
died each day at Conſtantinople; that many cities of the Eaſt were 
left vacant, and that in ſeveral diſtricts of Italy the harveſt and the 
vintage withered on the ground. The triple ſcourge of war, peſ- 
tilence, and famine, afflicted the ſubjects of Juſtinian, and his reign 
is diſgraced by a viſible decreaſe of the human ſpecies, which has 
never been repaired in ſome of the faireſt countries of the globe ©. 


nus (p. 80.) and Couſin (tom. iii. p. 178.) 


9 Aſter ſome figures of rhetoric, the ſands 
tranſlate this paſſage two hundred mil- 


of the ſea, &c. Procopius (Anecdot. c. 18.) 


attempts a more definite account: that Auf- 
Sag wupz&wv (avpicts had been exterminated un- 
der the reign of the Imperial demon. The 
expreſſion is obſcure in grammar and arith- 


metic; and a literal interpretation would pro- 
duce ſeveral millions of millions. Aleman- 


lions 3”? but I am ignorant of their motives, 


If we drop the pwypadz;, the remaining Av 


do pupz;, a myriad of myriads, would fur- 
nth one hundred millions, a number nat 
wholly inadmiſſible. 
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0 H A F. XLIV. 
Idea of rhe Roman Juriſprudence. The * of the 


Kings.—The Twelve Tables of the Decemvirs.—The 


Laws of the People, —The Decrees of the Senate, 
The Edict: of the Magiſtrates and Emperors.—Autho- 
rity 'of the Civilians. Code, Pandects, Novels, and 
Inftitutes of TFuſftimian :—1. Rights of Perſons, — 
II. Rights of Things. III. Private Injuries and 
Actions. —IV. Crimes and Puniſhments. 


HE vain titles of the victories of Juſtinian are crumbled into 
duſt : but the name of the legiſlator is inſcribed on a fair and 


everlaſting n monument. Under his reign, and by his care, the civil 
juriſprudence was digeſted in the immortal works of the Cops, the 


PANDECTS, and the INSTITUTES. 
mans has been filently or ſtudiouſly tranfuſed into the domeſtic in- 


: the public reafon of the Ro- 


ſtitutions of Europe,, and the laws of Juſtinian ſtill command the 


The civilians of the darker ages have eſta- 
bliſhed an abſurd and incomprehenſible mode 
of quotation, which is ſapported by authority 
and cuſtom. In their references to the Code, 
the Pandects, and the Inſtitutes, they men- 
tion the number, not of the boot, but only of 
the aw ; and content themſelves with recit- 
ing the firſt words of the title to which it be- 
longs; and of theſe titles there are more than 


a thouſand. Ludewig (Vit. Juſtiniani, p. 268. 3 


wiſhes to ſhake off this pedantic yoke ; and 1 
have dared to adopt the ſimple and rational 


method of numbering hs book, the title, 
and the law. ; 
* Germany, Bohemia, Hay, Poland, 

and Scotland, have received them as common 
law or reaſon; in France, Italy, &c. they poſ- 
ſeſs a direct or indirect influence; and they 
were reſpected in England, from Stephen to 
Edward J. our national Juſtinian (Duck. de 
Uſa et AuQtoritate Juris Civilis, I. ii. c. 1. 8 
—15;. Heineccius, Hiſt. Juris Germanici, 
c. 3, 4. N* 55—124. and the legal hiſtorians 
of each country). 

reſpect 
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reſpedt or obedience of independent nations. Wiſe or fortunate © H A r. 
is the prince who connects his own reputation with the honour and — 
intereſt of a perpetual order of men. The defence of their founder 
is the firſt cauſe, which in every age has exerciſed the zeal and in- 
duſtry of the civilians. They piouſly commemorate his virtues ; 
difſemble or deny his failings; and fiercely chaſtiſe the guilt or 
folly of the rebels, who preſume to ſully the majeſty of the purple. 
e idolatry of love has provoked, as it uſually happens, the ran- 
cour of oppoſition; the character of Juſtinian has been expoſed to 
the blind vehemence of flattery and invective, and the injuſtice of 
a ſect (the Anti-Tribonmans) has refuſed all praiſe and merit to the 
prince, his miniſters, and his laws". Attached to no party, inte- 
reſted only for the truth and candour of hiſtory, and directed by 9 
the moſt temperate and ſkilful guides“, I enter with juſt diffidence 
on the ſubject of civil law, which has exhauſted ſo many learned 
lives, and clothed the walls of ſuch ſpacious libraries. In a fingle, 
if poſſible, in a ſhort chapter, I ſhall trace the Roman juriſprudence 
from Romulus to Juſtinian*, appreciate the labours of that em- 
peror, and pauſe to contemplate the principles of a ſcience ſo im- 
portant to the peace and happineſs of ſociety. The laws of a nation 


3 Francis Hottoman, a learned and acute ſeparately uſed are, 1. Hiſtoria Juris Romani 
lawyer of the xvi®* century, wiſhed to mortify et Germanici, Lugd. Batav. 1740, in 8*. 
Cujacius and to pleaſe the Chancellor dePHo- 2. Syntagma Antiquitatum Romanam Juriſ- 
pital, His Anti-Tribonianus (which I have prudentiam illuftrantium, 2 vols. in 8%, Tra. 
never been able to procure) was publiſhed in ject. ad Rhenum. 3. Elementa Juris Civilis 
French in 1609; and his ſeQ was propagated ſecundum Ordinem Inſtitutionum, Lugd. Bat. 
in Germany (Heineccius, Opp. tom. iii. ſyl- 1751, in 8%. 4. Elementa J. C. ſecundum 


loge iii. p. 171—183.). 

At the head of theſe oY I ſhall re- 
ſpectfully place the learned and perſpicuous 
Heineccius, a German profeſſor, who died at 
Halle in the year 1741 (ſee his Eloge in the 
Nouvelle Bibliotheque Germanique, tom. ii. 
p. 51—64.). His ample works have been 


collected in eight volumes in 4®, Geneva, 


1743—1748. The treatiſes which I have 


Ordinem Pandectarum, Traject. 177%: in de, 


2 vols. 


5 Our original text is a . de Ori- 
gine Juris (Pandect. 1.1. tit. ii.), of Pompo- 
nius, a Roman lawyer, who lived under the 
Antonines (Heinecc. tom. iii. ſyll. ii. p. 66 
—126.). It has been abridged, and probably 
corrupted, by Tribonian, and ſince reſtored 
by Bynkerſhoek (Opp. tom. i. p. 279 —304- }: 

form 


— 
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have devoted myſelf to write the annals of -a/ declining monarchy, I 


ſhall embrace the occaſion to breathe the . and nene air 


of the republic. ts (9 ai di und mid 203 ei 
The primitive government "oy Rome" was coitipaſeds nh ſome 


| nolitical fill, of an elective king, a council of nobles, and a general 


aſſembly of the people. War and religion were adminiſtered by 
the ſupreme magiſtrate; and he alone propoſed the laws, which 


were debated in the ſenate, and finally: ratified: or rejected by a 


majority of votes in the thirty curiæ or pariſhes of the city. Ro- 
mulus, Numa, and Servius Tullius, are celebrated as the moſt an- 
cient legiſlators; and each of them claims his peculiar part in the 
threetold diviſion of juriſprudence '., The laws of marriage, the 


education of children, and the authority of parents, which may ſeem 


to draw their origin from nature itſelf, are aſcribed to the untutored 
wiſdom of Romulus. The law of nations and of religious worſhip, 


which Numa introduced, was derived from his nocturnal converſe 


with the nymph Egeria. The civil law is attributed to the expe- 


_ rience of Servius : he balanced the rights and fortunes of the ſeven 


claſſes of citizens; and guarded, by fifty new regulations, the ob- 
ſervance of contracts and the puniſhment of crimes. The ſtate, 
which he had inclined towards a democracy, was changed by the 


laſt Tarquin into lawleſs deſpotiſm; and when the kingly office was 


aboliſhed, the patricians engroſſed the benefits of freedom. The 


royal laws became odious or obſolete; the myſterious depoſit was 


ſilently preſerved by the prieſts and nobles; and, at the end of ſixty 


6 The conſtitutional hiſtory of the kings of 
Rome may be ſtudied in the firſt book of Livy, 
and more copiouſly in Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- 


ſenſis (I. ii. p. 80—g6- 119—130. I. iv. p. 198 


220. ), who ſometimes betrays the character 
of a rhetorician and a Greek, 


10 


7 This threefold diviſion of the law was 
applied to the three Roman kings by Juſtus 
Lipſius (Opp. tom. iv. p. 279.); is adopted 
by Gravina (Origines Juris Civilis, p. 28. 


edit. Lipſ. 1737); and is reluctantly admit- 


ted by Maſcou, his German editor. 


years, 
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years,” the citizens of Rome ſtill complained. that thiey were ruled 
by the arbitrary ſentence of the magiſtrates. Yet the poſitive in- 


Aitutions of the kings had blended themſelves with the public and 


private manners of the city; ſome fragments of that venerable ju- 


riſprudence were compiled by the diligence of antiquarians ?, and 


above A. 10 texts ſtill en the 'rudencſe of: the Wee Naias of 


the Latin s. ä F 
I chall not repeat the ARTS ae of the Dee f LR 


fullied by their actions the honour of inſcribing on m—_ or wood, Decemvirs. 


or Wr the TWELVE TABLES: of the Roman laws“ 


3 The ol ancient . or Digeſt was 
Ayled Jus Pajirianum, from the firſt com- 
piler, Papirius, who flouriſhed ſomewhat be- 
fore or after the Regifugium (Pandect. I, i. 
tit. ii.). The beſt judicial critics, even Byn- 
kerſhoek (tom. i. p. 284, 285.) and Heinec- 
cius (Hiſt, J. C. R. I. i. c. 16, 17. and Opp. 
tom. ili. ſylloge iv. p. 1-8. ), give credit to 
this tale of Pomponius, without ſufficiently 


adverting to the value and rarity of ſuch a 


monument of the third century, of the illite- 
rate City. I much ſuſpect that the Caius Pa- 
pirius, the Pontifex Maximus, who revived 
the laws of Numa (Dionyſ. Hal. I. iii. p. 171.), 
left only an oral tradition; and that the Jus 
Papirianum of Granius Placcus (Pandect. I. L. 
tit, xvi. leg, 144.) was not a commentary, but 
an original work, compiled in the time of 
Czfar (Cenſorin. de Die Natali, I. iii. p. 13. 


Duker de Latinitate J. C. p. 157.) . 
9 A pompous, though feeble, attempt to 


reſtore the original, is made in the Hiſtoire 


de la Juriſprudence Romaine of Teraſſon, 


p. 22—72. Paris, 1750, in folio; a work of 


more promiſe than performance. 

9 In the year 1444, ſeven or eight tables 
of braſs were dug up between Cortona and 
Gubio. A part of theſe, for the reſt is Etrul- 
can, repreſents the primitive ſtate of the Pe- 
laſgic letters and language, which are aſcribed 
by Herodotus to that diſtri of Italy (1, i, 


| Italiq ne, tom. iii. 


They were 


c. 56, 37, 58.); 8 this difficult paſſage 
'may be explained of a Creſtona in Thrace 


(Notes de Larcher, tom. i. p. 256—261.). 
The ſavage diale& of the Eugubine tables 


has exerciſed, and may till elude, the divi- 


nation of criticiſm ; but the root is undoubt- 
edly Latin, of the ſame age and character as 
the Saliare Carmen, which, in the time of 


Horace, none could underſtand, The Roman 
idiom, by an infuſion of Doric and Zolic 


Greek; was gradually ripened into the ſtyle 
of the xii tables, of the Duillian column, of 


Ennius, of Terence, and of Cicero (Gruter. 


Inſcript. tom. i. p. cxlii. Scipion Maffei, Iſto- 


ria Diplomatica, p- 241—258. Bibliotheque 


tom. xiv. p. I—52.). 
i Compare Livy (I. iii, c. 31—5g9.) with 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis (I. x. p. 644—:1. . 


p. 691.). How conciſe and animated is the 
Roman — how prolix and lifeleſs the Greek? 


Vet he has admirably judged the maſters, and 


defined the rules, of hiſtorical compoſition, 

2 From the hiſtorians, Heineccius (Hiſt. 
J. R. I. i. N? 26.) maintains that the twelve 
tables were of braſs— æreas in the text of 
Pomponius we read ebereas; for which Sca- 
liger has ſubſtituted roboreas (Bynkerſhoek, 
p. 286.). Wood, braſs, and ivory, might be 
ſucceſſively employed. 


p. 30-41. 174-205. 
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dictated by the rigid and jealous ſpirit ef an ariſtoeracy, which had 
yielded with reluctance to the juſt demands of the people. But the 
ſubſtance of the twelve tables was adapted to the ſtate of the city; 
and the Romans had emerged from barbariſm, ſince they were 
capable of ſtudying and embracing the inſtitutions of their more 


enlightened neighbours. A wife Epheſian was driven by envy from 


his native country: before he could reach the ſhores of Latium, he 


had obſerved the various forms of human nature and civil fociety ; 


he imparted his knowledge to the legiſlators of Rome, and a ſtatue 


was erected in the forum to the perpetual memory of Hermodorus 
The names and diviſions of the copper- money, the ſole coin of the 
infant ſtate, were of Dorian origin'* : the harveſts of Campania and 
Sicily relieved the wants of a people whoſe agriculture was often 
interrupted by war and faction; and ſince the trade was eſtabliſn- 
ed**, the deputies who failed from the Tyber, might return from 
the ſame harbours with a more precious cargo of political wiſdom. 
The colonies of Great Greece had tranſported and- improved the 
arts of their mother-country. Cumæ and Rhegium, Crotona and 
Tarentum, Agrigentum and Syracuſe, were in the rank of the moſt 
flouriſhing cities. The diſciples of Pythagoras applied philoſophy 
to the uſe of government; the unwritten laws of Charondas ac- 
cepted the aid of poetry and muſic**, and Zalencus framed the re- 
public of the Locrians, which ſtood without alteration above two 


. 13 His exile is mentioned by Cicero (Tuſ- 
culan. Quzſtion. v. 36.) ; his ſtatue by Pliny 
( Hiſt, Nat. xxxiv. 11.). The letter, dream, 
and prophecy of Heraclitus are alike ſpurious 
(Epiſtole Grec. Diverſ. p. 337-). 

This intricate ſubject of the Sicilian and 
Roman money, is ably diſcuſſed by Dr. Bent- 
ley (Diſſertation on the Epiſtles of Phalaris, 
p-. 427 —479-), whoſe powers in this contro- 
verſy were called forth by honour and reſent- 
ment, 

18 


15 The Romans, or their allies, ſailed as far 
as the fair promontory of Africa (Polyb. 1. iii. 
p. 177. edit. Caſaubon, in folio). Their 
voyages to Cume, &c. are noticed by Livy 


and Dionyſius. 


This circumſtance would alone prove the 
antiquity of Charondas, the legiſlator of Rhe - 
gium and Catana, who, by a ſtrange error of 
Diodoras Siculus (tom. i. I. xii. p. 435 492.) 
is celebrated long afterwards as the author of 
the policy of Thurium. | 

hundred 
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tics years From a ſimilar we of national pride, both c = P. 
Livy and Dionyſius are willing to believe, that the deputies .. 

- Rome viſited Athens under the wiſe and ſplendid adminiſtration of 

Pericles; and the laws of Solon were transfuſed into the twelve 

tables. Tf ſuch an embaſly had indeed been received from the Bar- 

barians of Heſperia, the Roman name would have been familiar 

to the Greeks before the reign of Alexander**; and the fainteſt 

evidence would have been explored and celebrated by the curioſity 

of ſucceeding times. But the Athenian monuments are ſilent; nor 

will it ſeem credible that the patricians ſhould undertake a long and 

perilous navigation to copy the pureſt model of a democracy. In the 

compariſon of the tables of Solon with thoſe of the Decemvirs, ſome 

caſual reſemblance may be found : ſome rules which nature and i 

reaſon have revealed to every ſociety; ſome proofs of a common 

deſcent from Egypt or Phoenicia'*. But in all the great lines of public 


7 Zaleucus, whoſe exiſtence has been raſhly 
attacked, bad the merit and glory of convert- 
ing a band of outlaws (the Locrians) into the 


moſt virtuous and orderly of the Greek re- 


publics (See two Memoires of the Baron de 
St. Croix, fur la Legiſlation de la Grande 
Grece ; Mem. del Academe, tom. xlu. p. 276 
—333-). But the laws of Zaleucus and Cha- 
rondas, which impoſed on Diodorus and Sto- 
bzus, are the ſpurious compoſition of a Py- 
thagorean ſophiſt, whoſe fraud has been de- 
tected by the critical ſagacity of Bentley 
(p. 335377+)- | 

18 I ſeize the opportunity of ain the 
progreſs of this national intercourſe : 1. Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides (A. U. C. 300—350.) 
appear ignorant of the name and exiſtence of 
Rome (Joſeph. contra Apion. tom. ii. I. i. c. 12. 
p 444. edit, Havercamp). 2. Theopom pus 
(A. U. C. 400. Plin. ui. 9.) mentions the 
invaſion of the Gauls, which is noticed in 
looſer terms by Heraclides Ponticus (Plu- 

Vox. IV. 


1 


and 


tarch in Camillo, p. 292. edit. H. Stephan). 
3. The real or fabulous embaſſy of the Ro- 
mans to Alexander (A. U. C. 430), is at- 
teſted by Clitarchus (Plin. iti. 9.), by Ariſtus 
and Aſclepiades (Arrian, I. vii. p. 294, 295.), 
and by Memnon of Heraclea (apud Pnotium, 
cod. cexxiv. p. 725.); though tacitly denied 
by Livy. 4. Theophraſtus (A. U. C. 440) 
primus externorum aliqua de Rœnanis dili- 
gentius ſcripſit (Plin. ii. 9.). 5. Lycophron 
(A. U. C. 480—509) ſcattered the firſt ſeed 
of a Trojan colony and the fable of the Eneid 
(Caſſandra, 1225—1280.) : 

In; #as banaoon; okytgs Ka af 

Aa Borreg. 
A bold prediction before the end of the firſt 
Punic war! 


The tenth table, de modo ſepulturæ, 
was borrowed from Solon (Cicero de Legibus, 
ii. 23—26.): the furtum per lancem et lici- 
um conceptum, is derived by Heineccius from 
the manners of Athens (Antiquitat. Rom. 
tom. 
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wil private juriſprudence, the legiſlators of Rome and Athens ap- 
pear to be ſtrangers or adverſe to each other. 


Whatever might be the origin or the merit of the twelve tables, 
they obtained among the Romans that blind and partial reverence 
which the lawyers of every country delight to beſtow on their mu- 
nicipal inſtitutions. The ſtudy is recommended by Cicero as 
equally pleaſant and inſtructive. They amuſe the mind by the 
« remembrance of old words and the portrait of ancient manners: 
« they inculcate the ſoundeſt principles of government and morals ; 
« and 1 am not afraid to affirm, that the brief compoſition. of the 
«* Decemvirs ſurpaſſes in genuine value the libraries of Grecian phi- 
“ loſophy. How admirable,” fays Tully, with honeſt or affected 
prejudice, © is the wiſdom of onr anceſtors. We alone are the 
« maſters of civil prudence, and our ſuperiority is the more con- 
« ſpicuous, if we deign to caſt our eyes on the rude and almoſt 
&« ridiculous juriſprudence of Dracon, of Solon, and of Lycurgus.“ 
The twelve tables were committed to the memory of the young 
and the meditation of the old ; they were tranfcribed and illuſtrated 
with learned diligence : they had efcaped the flames of the Gauls, 
they ſubſiſted in the age of Juſtinian, and their ſubſequent loſs has 
been imperfectly reſtored by the labours of modern critics“. But 
although theſe venerable monuments were conſidered as the rule of 


tom. ii. p. 167—175.). The right of kill- 
ing a noQurnal thief, was declared by Moſes, 
Solon, and the Decemvirs (Exodus, xxii. 3. 
Demoſthenes contra Timocratem, tom. 1. 
p. 736. edit. Reiſce. Macrob. Saturnalia, 
I. i. c. 4. Collatio Legum Moſaicarum et 
Romanarum, tit. vii. N? f. p. 218. edit. Can- 
negieter). 

* Bea x x ATT TW; 18 the praiſe of Dio- 
dorus (tom. i. I. xii. p. 494.), which may be 
fairly tranſlated by the eleganti atque abſolu- 


ta brevitate verborum of Aulus Gellius Noct. 
Attic. xxi. 1.). 

* Liſten to Cicero (de Legibus, ii. 23.) 
and his repreſentative Craſſus (de 9 
i. 43, 44. 

* See Heineccius (Hiſt. J. R. Ne 29— 
33- ). I have followed the reſtoration of the 
x11 tables by Gravina (Origines J. C. p. 280 


—307.) and T eraſſon (Hiſt. de la Juriſpru- 
dence Romaine, p. 94 20g. ). 


right, 
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right, and the fountain of juſtice, they were overwhelmed by the C 
weight and variety of new laws, which, at the end of five centuries, 
became a grievance more intolerable than the vices of the city 

Three thouſand braſs plates, the acts of the ſenate and people, were 


depoſited in the Capitol **: and ſome of the acts, as the Julian law 


againſt extortion, ſurpaſſed the number of an hundred chapters“. 
The Decemvirs had neglected to import the ſanction of Zaleucus, 
which ſo long maintained the integrity of his republic. A Locrian 
who propoſed any new law, ſtood forth in the aſſembly of the peo- 
ple with a cord round his neck, and if the law was rejected, the in- 
novator was inſtantly ſtrangled. 

The Decemvirs had been named, and their tables were approved 
by an aſſembly of the centuries, in which riches preponderated againſt 
numbers. To the firſt claſs of Romans, the proprietors of one 
hundred thouſand pounds of copper“, ninety-eight votes were aſ- 


ſigned, and only ninety-five were left for the fix inferior claſſes, 


diſtributed according to their ſubſtance by the artful policy of Servius. 


cient weight: nor can I believe that in the 
firſt ages, however deſtitute of the precious 
metals, a fingle ounce of filver could have 


23 Finis zqui juris (Tacit. Annal. ui. 27.). 
Fons omnis publici et privati juris (T. Liv, 
lil. 34.) 


24 De principiis juris, et quibus modis ad 
hanc multitudinem infinitam ac varietatem 
legum perventum ſit altius diſſeram (Tacit. 
Annal, iii. 25.). This deep diſquiſition fills 


enly two pages; but they are the pages of 


Tacitus. With equal ſenſe, but with leſs 
energy, Livy, (iii. 34.) had complained, in 
hac immenſo aliarum ſuper alias acervatarum 
legum cumulo, &c. 

25 Suetonius in Veſpaſiano, c. 8. 

*5 Cicero ad Familiares, viii. 8. 


27 Dionyſius, with Arbuthnot, and moſt of 
the moderns (except Eiſenſchmidt de Ponde- 


ribus, &c. p. 137 —140.),repreſent the 100,000 
aſſes by 10,0co Attic drachmz, or ſomewhat 
more than zoo pounds fterling. But their 
calculation can apply only to the later times, 
when the as was diminiſhed to 271 of its an- 


4 4 


been exchanged for ſeventy pounds of copper 
or braſs. A more fimple and rational me- 
thod is, to value the copper itſelf according to 
the preſent rate, and, after comparing the 
mint and the market price, the Roman and 
averdupois weight, the primitive as or Roman 
pound of copper may be appreciated at one 
Engliſh ſhilling, and the 100,000 4ſt of the 
firſt claſs amounted to 5000 pounds ſterling. 


It will appear from the ſame reckoning, that 


an ox was ſold at Rome for five pounds, a 
ſheep for ten ſhillings, and a quarter of wheat 
for one pound ten ſhillings (Feſtus, p. 330. 
edit. Dacier. Plin. Hiſt. Natur. xviii. 4.) : 
nor do I ſee any reaſon to reje& theſe conſe- 
quences, which moderate our ideas of the 
poverty of the rt Romans. 


But 
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© 14. p. But the tribunes ſoon eſtabliſhed a more Scion and popular 


maxim, that every citizen has an equal right to enact the laws 


neration had ariſen in the world“. 


which he is bound to obey. Inſtead of the centuries, they convened 
the 7ribes; and the patricians, after an impotent ſtruggle, ſubmitted 
to the decrees of an afſembly, in which their votes were confounded 


with thoſe of the meaneft plebeians. Yet as long as the tribes ſyc- 


ceſſively paſſed over narrow bridges, and gave their voices aloud, 
the conduct of each citizen was expoſed to the eyes and ears of his 
friends and countrymen. The inſolvent debtor conſulted the wiſhes 
of his creditor ; the client would have bluſhed to oppoſe the views 
of his patron : the general was followed by his veterans, and the 
aſpect of a grave magiſtrate was a living leſſon to the multitude. 
A new methed of ſecret ballot aboliſhed the influence of fear and 
ſhame, of honour and intereſt, and the abuſe of freedom accele- 
rated the progreſs of anarchy and deſpotiſm ?. The Romans had 
aſpired to be equal ; they were levelled by the equality of fervitude ; 
and the dictates of Auguſtus were patiently ratified by the formal 
conſent of the tribes or centuries. Once, and onee only, he expe- 
rienced a ſincere and ſtrenuous oppoſition. His ſubjects had re- 
ſigned all political liberty; they defended the freedom of domeſtic 
life. A law which enforced the obligation, and ſtrengthened the 
bonds of marriage, was clamorouſly rejected; Propertius, in the 
arms of Delia, applauded the victory of licentious love; and the 
project of reform was ſuſpended till a new and more tractable ge- 


Such an ann was not ne- 


25 Conſult the common writers on the Ro- 
man Comitia, eſpecially Sigenius and Beau- 
fort. Spanheim (de Praſtantia et Uſũ Nu- 
miſmatum, tom. ii. diſſert. x. p. 192, 193.) 
ſhews, on a curious medal, the Ciſta, Pontes, 
Septa, Diribitor, &c. 

Cicero (de Legibus, iii, 16, 17, 18.) 
debates this conſtitutional queſtion, and aſ- 


10 


ſigns to his brother Quintus the moſt unpo- 
pular ſide. 


% Præ tumultu recuſantium perferre non 
potuit (Sueton. in Auguſt, c. 34.). See Pro- 
pertius (I. ii. eleg. 6.) . Heineccius, in a ſe- 
parate hiſtory, has exhauſted the whole ſub- 
jet of the Julian and Papian-Poppzan laws 
(Opp. tom. vii. P. i. p. 1--479.). 


ceſſary 
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eeſſary to inſtruct a prudent uſurper of the miſchief of popular aſ- CHAP. 


ſemblies; and their abolition, which Auguſtus had ſilently prepared, 
was accompliſhed without reſiſtance, and almoſt without notice, on 


XLIV. 
— —-—- 


the acceſſion of his ſueceſſor. Sixty thouſand plebeian legiſlators, 


whom numbers made formidable, and poverty ſecure, were ſup- 


planted by ſix hundred ſenators, who held their honours, their for- 


tunes, and their lives, by the clemency of the emperor. The toſs 
of executive power was alleviated by the pift of legiflative authority ; 
and Ulpian might aſſert, after the practice of two hundred years, 
that the decrees of the ſenate obtained the force and validity of laws. 
In the times of freedom, the reſolves of the people had often been 
dictated by the paſſion or error of the moment: the Cornelian, Pom- 
peian, and Julian laws, were adapted by a ſingle hand to the pre- 
vailing diſorders: but the ſenate, under the reign of the Cæſars, 
was compoſed of magiſtrates and lawyers, and in queſtions of pri- 


vate juriſprudence, the integrity of their Judgment was ſeldom per- 
verted by fear or intereſt , we 


The ſilence or ambiguity of the laws, was fupplied by the occa- 
ſional EpICTs of thoſe magiſtrates who were inveſted with the 
honours of the ſtate. This ancient prerogative of the Roman kings, 
was transferred, in their reſpective offices, to the conſuls and dicta- 
tors, the cenſors and prætors; and a ſimilar right was aſſumed by 
the tribunes of the people, the ediles, and the proconſuls. At Rome, 
and in the provinces, the duties of the ſubject, and the intentions of 
the governor, were proclaimed ; and the civil juriſprudence was re- 
formed by the annual edits of the ſupreme judge, the prætor of 


n Tacit. Annal. i. 15. Uran Excurſus * The jus honorarium of the prætors and 
E. in Tacitum. other magiſtrates, is ſtrictly defined in the 
32 Non ambigitur ſenatum jus facere poſſe, Latin text of the Iuſtitutes (1. i. tit. ii. N* 7.), 
is the deciſion of Ulpian (I. xvi. ad Edict. in and more looſely explained in the Greek 
PandeR. 1. i. tit. iii. leg. 9.). Pomponius paraphraſe of Theophilus (p. 3338. edit. 
taxes the comitia of the people as a turba ho- Reitz), who drops the important word hono- 
minum (Pandect. 1. i. tit. ii. leg. 9... rarium. * 
ne 


Decrees of 
the ſenate. 


Edicts of the 
prætors. 
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the city. As ſoon as he aſcended his tribunal, he announced by 
the voice of the cryer, and afterwards: inſcribed on a white wall, 
the rules which he ' propoſed to follow in the deciſion of doubtful 
caſes, and the relief which his equity would afford from the preciſe 
rigour of ancient ſtatutes. A principle of diſcretion more congenial 


to monarchy was introduced into the republic: the art of reſpect- 


ing the name, and eluding the efficacy, of the laws, was improved 
by ſucceſſive prætors; ſubtleties and fictions were invented to de- 
feat the plaineſt meaning of the Decemvirs, and where the end was 
ſalutary, the means were frequently abſurd. The ſecret or probable 
wiſh of the dead was ſuffered to prevail over the order of ſucceſſion 
and the forms of teſtaments; and the claimant, who was excluded 
from the character of heir, accepted with equal pleaſure from an 
indulgent prætor the poſſeſſion of the goods of his late kinſman or 
benefactor. In the redreſs of private wrongs, compenſations and 
fines were ſubſtituted to the obſolete rigour of the twelve tables; 
time and ſpace were annihilated by fanciful ſuppoſitions ; and 


the plea of youth, or fraud, or violence, annulled the obligation, 


or excuſed the performance, of an inconvenient contract. A juriſ- 
diction thus vague and arbitrary was expoſed to the moſt dangerous 
abuſe : the ſubſtance, as well as the form of juſtice, were often ſa- 
crificed to the prejudices. of virtue, the bias of laudable affection, 
and the groſſer ſeductions of intereſt or reſentment. But the errors 
or vices of each prætor expired with his annual office; ſuch maxims 
alone as had been approved by reaſon and practice were copied by 
ſucceeding judges ; the rule of proceeding was defined by the ſo- 
lution of new cafes ; and the temptations of injuſtice were removed 
by the Cornelian law, which compelled the prætor of the year to 


adhere to the letter and ſpirit of his firſt proclamation *, It was 
(LIVED _ reſerved 


3+ Dion Caſſius (tom. i. I. xxxv'. p. 100.) 686. Their inſtitution, however, is aſcribed 


fixes the perpetual edicts in the year of Rome to the year = 5 in the Acta * which 
o 8 have 
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referved for the curioſity and learning of Hadrian, to accompliſh the 
deſign which had been conceived by the genius of Cæſar; and the 
prætorſhip of Salvius Julian, an eminent lawyer, was immortalized 
by the compoſition of the PERPETUAL EDICT. This well-digeſted 
code was ratified by the emperor and the ſenate ; the long divorce 
of law and equity was at length reconciled ;- and, inſtead of the 
twelve tables, the perpetual edict was ited as the invariable ſtandard 


of civil juriſprudence *. 


From Auguſtus to Trajan, the modeſt Cæſars were content to 
promulgate their edicts in the various characters of a Roman magi- 
ſtrate : and, in the decrees of the ſenate, the piles and orations of 


the prince were reſpectfully inſerted. - Hadrian 


appears. to have 


been the firſt who aſſumed, without diſguiſe, the plenitude of legifla- 


tive power. 


And this innovation, ſo agreeable to his active mind, 


was countenanced by the patience of the times, and his long ab- 


ſence from the ſeat of government. 


by ſucceeding monarchs, and, according to the harſh metaphor 
of Tertullian, the gloomy and intricate foreſt of ancient laws was 
„cleared away by the axe of royal mandates and conſtitutions ®,” 
During four centuries, from Hadrian to Juſtinian, the public and 


private juriſprudence was moulded by the will of the ſovereign; 


and few inſtitutions, either human or divine, were permitted to ſtand 


have been publiſhed from the papers of Lu- 
dovicus Vives, Their authenticity 1s ſup- 
ported or allowed by Pighius (Annal. Roman. 
tom. ii. p. 377, 378.), Grævius (ad Sueton. 
p. 778.), Dodwell (Prælection. Cambden, 
p-. 665.), and Heineccius: but a ſingle word, 
Scutum Cimbricum, detects the forgery(Moyle's 
Works, vol. i. p. 303.) 

35 The hiſtory of edicts is compoſed, and 
the text of the perpetual edi is reſtored, by 
the maſter-hand of Heineccius (Opp. tom. vii. 
P. ii. p. 1=564.); in whoſe reſearches I might 
ſafely acquieſce, In the Academy of Inſcrip- 
tions, M. Bouchaud has given a ſeries of me- 


moirs to this intereſting ſubje& of law and 
literature. 

36 His laws are the firſt in the Code. See 
Dodwell (Prælect. Cambden, p. 319—340.), 
who wanders from the ſubject in confuſed 
reading and feeble paradox. 

37 Totam illam veterem et ſquallentem ſyl- 
vam legum novis. principahum reſcriptorum 
et edictorum ſecuribus ruſcatis et cæditis 
(Apologet. c. 4. p. 50. edit. Havercamp) . 
He proceeds to praiſe the recent firmneſs of 
Severus, who repealed. the uſeleſs or perni- 
cious laws without any. regard to their age or 
authority, 


On 
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on their former baſis. The origin of Imperial legiſlation was con- 
cealed by the darkneſs of ages and the terrors of armed deſpotiſm; 
and a double fiction was propagated by the ſervility, or perhaps the 
ignorance, of the civilians who baſked in the ſunſhine of the Roman 
and Byzantine courts. 1. To the prayer of the ancient Cæſars, the 
people or the ſenate had ſometimes granted a perſonal exemption 
from the obligation and penalty of particular ſtatutes; and .each in- 
dulgence was an act of juriſdiction exerciſed by the republic over 
the firſt of her citizens. His humble privilege was at length tranſ- 
formed into the prerogative of a tyrant ; and the Latin expreſſion 
of © releaſed from the laws“, was ſuppoſed to exalt the emperor 
above all human reſtraints, and to leave his conſcience and reaſon, 
as the ſacred meaſure of his conduct. 2. A ſimilar dependance was 
implied in the decrees of the ſenate, which, in every reign, defined 
the titles and powers of an elective magiſtrate. But it was not be- 
fore the ideas, and even the language, of the Romans had been cor- 
rupted, that a royal law“, and an irrevocable gift of the people, 
were created by the fancy of Ulpian,- or more probably of Tribonian 
himſelf“: and the origin of Imperial power, though falſe in fact, 
and ſlaviſh in its conſequence, was ſupported on a principle of free- 
dom and juſtice. © The pleaſure of the emperor has the vigour 
and effect of law, ſince the Roman people, by the royal law, have 
© transferred to their prince the full extent of their own power and 
4 ſovereignty *',” The will of a ſingle man, of a child perhaps, 


* 


Was 


33 The conſtitutional ſtyle of Legibus Solu- 
tus is miſinterpreted by the art or ignorance 
of Dion Caſſius (tom. i. I. liii. p. 713.). On 


this occaſion his editor, Reimar, joins the uni- 


verſal cenſure which freedom and criticiſm 
have pronounced againſt that laviſh hiſtorian, 

39 The word (Lex Regia) was ſtill more 
recent than the hing. The ſlaves of Com- 
modus or Caracalla would have ſtarted at the 
name of royalty, 


49 See Gravina (Opp. p. 501—512.) and 
Beaufort (Republique Romaine, tom. i. p. 255 
—274.). He has made a proper uſe of two 
diſſertations by John Frederick Gronovius 
and Noodt, both tranſlated, with valuable 
notes, by Barbeyrac, 2 vols. in 12, 1731. 

n Inſtitut. I. i. tit. ii. N*6, PandeR. I. i. 
tit. iv. leg. 1. Cod. Juſtinian. 1. i. tit. xvit. 
leg. 1. N* 7. In his Antiquities and Ele- 
ments, Heineccius has amply treated de con- 

ſtitutionibus 


* 
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Was allowed to prevail over the wiſdom of ages and the nnn © 


of millions; and the degenerate Greeks were proud to declare, that 
in his hands alone the arbitrary exerciſe of legiſlation could be 
ſafely depoſited. © What intereſt or paſſion, exclaims Theophilus 
in the court of Juſtinian, can reach the calm and ſublime eleva- 
« tion of the monarch ? he is already maſter of the lives and for- 
“tunes of his ſubjects; and thoſe who have incurred his diſpleaſure, 
« are already numbered with the dead“. Diſdaining the language 


of flattery, the hiſtorian may confeſe, that in queſtions of private 


juriſprudence, the abſolute ſovereign of a great empire can ſeldom 
be influenced by any perſonal conſiderations. Virtue, or even rea- 
ſon, will ſuggeſt to his impartial mind, that he is the guardian of 
peace and equity, and that the intereſt of ſociety is inſeparably con- 
netted with his own. Under the weakeſt and moſt vicious reign, 
the ſeat of juſtice was filled by the wiſdom and integrity of Papinian 
and Ulpian*® ; 
inſcribed with the names of Caracalla and his miniſters **. The 
tyrant of Rome was ſometimes the benefactor of the provinces. A 
dagger terminated the crimes of Domitian; but the prudence of 
Nerva confirmed his acts, which, in the joy of their deliverance, had 
been reſcinded, by an indignant ſenate“. Yet in the re/cripts ©, 


and the pureſt materials of the Code and Pandects are 


ſtitutionibus principum, which are illuſtrated 5 


by Godefroy (Comment. ad Cod. Theodoſ. 
1. i. tit. i, ii, in.) and Gravina (p. 87—90.). 
42 Theophilus, in Paraphraſ. Græc. Inſti- 


tut. p. 33, 34. edit. Reitz. For his perſon, 


time, writings, ſee the Theophilus of J. H. 
Mylius, Excurſ. iii. p. 1034—1073. 

43 There is more envy than reaſon in the 
complaint of Macrinus (Jul. Capitolin. c. 13.): 
Nefas eſſe leges videri Commodi et Caracallæ 
et hominum tmperitorum voluntates. Com- 
modus was made a Divus by Severus (Dod- 
well, Prælect. viii. p. 324, 325.) Yet he 
occurs only twice in the Pandects. 


VorL. IV. 


Yy 


4 Of Antoninus Caracalla alone 200 con- 


ſtitutions are extant in the Code, and with his 


father 160. Theſe two princes are quoted 
fifty times in the Pandects and eight in the 
Inſtitutes (Teraſſon, p. 265-4). 

+5 Plin. Secund. Epiſtol. x. 66. Sueton, 
in Domitian. C. 23 

45 It was a maxim of Conſtantine, contra 


jus reſcripta non valeant (Cod. Theodoſ. I. i. 


tit. ij. leg. 1.). The emperors reluctantly 
allow ſome ſcrutiny into the law and the ſact, 
ſome delay, petition, &c.; but theſe inſuffi.' 


cient remedies are too much in the diſcretion | 


and at "0 peril of the Te. 
replies 
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replies to the conſultations of the. magiſtrates, the wiſeſt of 
princes might - be deceived by a partial expoſition of the caſe. 
And this abuſe, which placed their haſty deciſions on the ſame 
level with mature and deliberate acts of legiſlation, was ineffectually 
condemned by the ſenſe and example of Trajan. The re/cripts of 
the emperor, his grants and decrees, his edids and pragmatic ſanc- 
tions, were ſubſcribed in purple ink“, and tranſmitted to the pro- 
vinces as general or ſpecial laws, which the magiſtrates were bound 
to execute, and the people to obey. But as their number continually 
multiplied, the rule of obedience became each day more doubtful 
and obſcure, till the will of the ſovereign was fixed and aſcertained 
in the Gregorian, the Hermogenian, and the Theodoſian codes. 
The two firſt, of which ſome fragments have eſcaped, were framed 
by two private lawyers, to preſerve the conſtitutions of the Pagan 


_ emperors from Hadrian to Conftantine. The third, which is ſtill 


extant, was digeſted in ſixteen books by the order of the younger 
Theodoſius, to conſecrate the laws of the Chriſtian princes from 
Conſtantine to his own reign. But the three codes obtained an equal 
authority in the tribunals; and any act which was not included in 


the ſacred depoſit, might be diſregraded by the Judge as ſpurious or 


obſolete*. 

Among ſavage nations, the want of 3 is imperfectly ne 
by the uſe of viſible ſigns, which awaken attention, and perpetuate 
the remembrance of any public or private tranſaction. The juriſ- 
prudence of the firſt Romans exhibited the ſcenes of a pantomime; 
the words were adapted to the geſtures, and the lighteſt error or 


47 A compound of vermillion and cinna- anea, p. 681—718. Cujacius aſſigned to 


bar, which marks the Imperial diplomas from 
Leo I. (A. D. 470) to the fall of the Greek 
empire (Bibliothẽque Raiſonnee de la Diplo- 
matique, tom. i. p. 509—514. Lami, de Eru- 
ditione Apoſtolorum, tom. ii. p. 720—726.). 
4* Schulting, Juriſprudentia Ante-Juſtini- 


Gregory the reigns from Hadrian to Gallie- 
nus, and the continuation to his fellow-1a- 
bourer Hermogenes. This general diviſion 


may be juſt; but' they often treſpaſſed on 
each other's ground. 


neglect 
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neglect in the forms of proceeding, was ſufficient to annul the /- C 


flance of the faireſt claim. The communion of the marriage- life was 
denoted by the neceſſary elements of fire and water“: and the di- 
vorced wife reſigned the bunch of keys, by the delivery of which, 
ſhe had been inveſted with the government of the family. The 
manumiſſion of a ſon, or a flave, was performed by turning him 


round with a gentle blow on the cheek : a work was prohibited by 


the caſting of a ſtone ; preſcription was interrupted by the breaking 
of a branch; the clenched fiſt was the ſymbol of a pledge or de- 
poſit; the right hand was the gift of faith and confidence. The 
indenture of covenants was a broken ſtraw ; weights and ſcales were 
introduced into every payment, and the heir who accepted a teſta- 
ment, was ſometimes obliged to ſnap his fingers, to caſt away his 
garments, and to leap and dance with real or affected tranſport“. 
If a citizen purſued any ſtolen goods into a neighbour's houſe, he 
concealed his nakedneſs with a linen towel, and hid his face with 
a maſk or baſon, leſt he ſhould encounter the eyes of a virgin or a 
In a civil action, the plaintiff touched the ear of his 


matron*. 


witneſs, ſeized his reluctant adverſary by the neck, and implored, in 


ſolemn lamentation, the aid of his fellow=citizens. The two com- 
petitors graſped each other's hand as if they ſtood prepared for com- 
bat before the tribunal of the prætor: he commanded them to pro- 
duce the object of the diſpute; they went, they returned with mea- 
ſured ſteps, and a clod of carth was caſt at his feet to repreſent the 


49 Scxvola, moſt probably Q. Cervidius 
Sczyola the maſter of Papinian, conſiders 
this acceptance of fire and water as the eſ- 
ſence- of marriage (Pandect. 1. xxiv. tit. i. 


leg. 66. See Heineccius, Hiſt. J. R. N*317.). 


Cicero (de Officiis, iii. 19.) may ſtate 
an ideal caſe, but St. Ambroſe (de Officiis, 
iii. 2.) appeals to the practice of his own 
times, which he underſtood as a lawyer and 


32 


a magiſtrate (Schulting ad Ulpian. Frag- 


ment. tit. xxit, Ne 28. p. 643, 644.) 

5: The furtum lance licioque conceptum 
was no longer underſtood in the time of the 
Antonines (Aulus Gellius, xvi. 10.). The 
Attic derivation of Heineccivs (Antiquitat, 
Rom. I. iv. tit. i. Ne 13—21.) is ſupported 
by the evidence of Ariſtophanes, his ſcholiaſt, 
and Pollux. 
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0 H AP: Feld for which they contended. This occult eience of the words 


XLIV. 


— and actions of law, was the inheritance of the pontiffs and patricians. 


” Succeſſion of 
the civil 
lawyers. 


Like the Chaldean aſtrologers, they announced to their clients the 


days of buſineſs and repoſe; theſe important trifles were interwoven 
with the religion of Numa; and, after the publication of the twelve 
tables, the Roman people was ſtill enflaved by the ignorance of ju- 


dicial proceedings. The treachery of ſome plebeian officers at length 
revealed the proſitable myſtery: in a more enlightened age, the legal 


actions were derided and obſerved; and the ſame antiquity which 
ſanQified the practice, obliterated the uſe and — of this pri- 
mitive language 
A more lberal art was cultivated, however, by the ſages of Rome; 
Oy in a ſtricter ſenſe; may be conſidered as the authors of the civil 
law. The alteration of the idiom and manners of the Romans, ren- 
dered the ſtyle of the twelve tables leſs familiar to each riſing gene- 


| ration, and the doubtful paſſages were imperfectly explained by the 


ſtudy of legal antiquarians. To define the ambiguities, to cireum- 


ſcribe the latitude, to apply the principles, to extend the conſe- 


quences, to reconcile the real or apparent contradictions, was a mueh 
nobler and more important taſæ; and the province of legiſlation was 
ſilently invaded by the expounders of ancient ſtatutes. Their ſubtle 
interpretations concurred with the equity of the prætor, to reform 
the tyranny of the darker ages: however ſtrange or intricate - the 
means, it was the aim of artificial juriſprudence to reſtore the ſimple 
dictates of nature and reaſon, and the ſkill. of private citizens was 
uſefully employed to undermine the public inſtitutions of their coun- 
try. The revolution of almoſt one thouſand years, from the yo 


32 In his Oration for Murena (c. 9g—13.): Attic. xx. 10.), Gravina (Opp. p. 265, 266, 
Cicero turns into ridicule the forms and my- 267. )s and Heineccius (Antiquitat. I. iv. 
ſteries of the civilians, which are repreſented tit. vi.). 


with more candour by Aulus Gellius (Noct. | 
tables 
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tables to the reign of Juſtinian, may be divided into three periods 


almoſt equal in duration, and diſtinguiſhed from each other by the 
mode of inſtruction and the character of the civilians“. Pride and 
ignorance contributed, during the firſt period, to confine within 
narrow limits the ſcience of the-Roman law. 


ſolicit a-grateful return. As their years and honours encreaſed, they 
ſeated themſelves . at home on a chair or throne, to expect with pa- 
tient gravity the viſits of their. clients, who at- the dawn of day, 
from the town and country, began to thunder at their door. 
duties of ſocial life, and the incidents of judicial. proceeding, were 


the ordinary ſubject of theſe conſultations, and the verbal or written 


opinion of the juri/conſults was framed according to the rules of pru- 


dence and law. The youths of their own order and family were 
permitted to liſten ; their children enjoyed the benefit of more pri- 
vate leſſons, and the Mucian race was long renowned for the he- 


reditary knowledge of the civil law. The ſecond period, the learned 


and ſplendid age of juriſprudence, may be extended from the birth 
A ſyſtem was form- 


of Cicero to the reign of Severus Alexander. 
ed, ſchools were inſtituted, books were compoſed, and both the living 


and the dead. became. ſubſervient to the. inſtruction of the. ſtudent. . 


On the public days 
of market or aſſembly, the maſters of the art were ſeen walking in 
the forum, ready to impart the needful advice to the meaneſt of their- 
fellow-citizens, from whoſe votes, on a future occaſion, they might 


The 


53 The ſeries of the civil lawyers is deduced 


by Pomponius (de Origine Juris PandeR, 1. 1, 
tit. ii.). The moderns have diſcuſſed, with 


learning and criticiſm, this branch of literary. 
hiſtory; and among theſe I have-chiefly been 


guided by Gravina' (p. 41—79.) and Hei- 
neccius (Hiſt. J. R. N* 113—351.). Cicero, 


more eſpecially in his books de Oratore, de 
Claris Oratoribus, de Legibus, and the Cla- 
vis Ciceroniana of Erneſti (under the names 


of Mucius, &e.), afford much genuine and 
pleaſing information. Horace often alludes 


to the morning, labours of the civilians - 


(Serm. I. i. 10. Epiſt. II. i. 103, &c.). 
Agricalam laudat juris legumque peritus 
Sub galli cantum, conſultor ubi oſtia pulſat. 


Romz dulce diu fuit et ſolemne, recluſa - 


Mane domo vigilare, clienti promere jura. 
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The tripartite of Ælius Pætus, ſurnamed Catus, or the Cunning, was 
preſerved as the oldeſt work of juriſprudence. Cato the cenſor de- 
rived ſome additional fame from his legal ſtudies, and thoſe of his 
ſon: the kindred appellation of Mucius Scævola was illuſtrated by 
three ſages of the law ; but the perfection of the ſcience was aſcribed 
to Servius Sulpicius their diſciple, and the friend of Tully ; and the 
long ſucceſſion, which ſhone with equal luſtre under the republic and 
under the Cæſars, is finally cloſed by the reſpectable characters of Pa- 
pinian, of Paul, and of Ulpian. Their names, and the. various titles 
of their productions, have been minutely preſerved, and the example 
of Labeo may ſuggeſt ſome idea of their diligence and fecundity. That 
eminent lawyer of the Auguſtan age, divided the year between the 


city and country, between buſineſs and compoſition ; and four 


hundred books are enumerated as the fruit of his- retirement. Of 
the collections of his rival Capito, the two hundred and fifty-ninth 
Wook is expreſsly quoted; and few teachers could deliver their opi- 
nions in leſs than a century of volumes. In the third period, be- 
tween the reigns of Alexander and Juſtinian, the oracles of juriſ- 
prudence were almoſt mute. The meaſure of curioſity had been 


ſilled: the throne was occupied by tyrants and Barbarians; the 


active ſpirits were diverted by religious diſputes, and the profeſſors 
of Rome, Conſtantinople, and Berytus, were humbly content to 
repeat the leſſons of their more enlightened predeceſſors. From the 
llow advances” and rapid decay of theſe legal ſtudies, it may be in- 
terred, that they require a ſtate of peace and refinement. From the 
multitude of voluminous civilians who fill the intermediate ſpace, 
it is evident, that ſuch ſtudies may be purſued, and ſuch works 
may be performed, with a common ſhare of judgment, experience, 
and induſtry. The genius of Cicero and Virgil was more ſenſibly 
telt, as each revolving age had been found incapable of producing a 
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dmr or a ſecond: but the moſt eminent teachers of the u were C MH A p. 


aſſured of leaving diſciples equal or ſuperior to themſelves in merit 
and reputation. 


XLIV. 
— 


The jurifprudence which had been groſsly ddapted to the wants Their philo- 


of the firſt Romans, was poliſhed and improved i in the ſeventh cen- 
tury of the city, by the alliance of Grecian philoſophy. The 


Sczvolas had been taught by uſe and experience; but Servius Sul- 


picius was the firſt civilian who eſtabliſhed his art on a certain and 
general theory. For the diſcernment of truth and falſchood, he 
applied, as an infallible rule, the logic of Ariſtotle and the ſtoics, 
reduced particular caſes to general principles, and diffuſed over the 
ſhapeleſs maſs, the light of order and eloquence. Cicero, his con- 
temporary and friend, declined the reputation of a profeſſed lawyer; 
but the juriſprudence of his country was adorned by his incompar- 
able genius, which converts into gold every object that it touches. 
After the example of Plato, he compoſed a republic; and, for the uſe 
of his republic, a treatiſe of laws; in which he labours to deduce 
from a celeſtial origin, the wiſdom arid juſtice of the Roman conſti- 
tution. The whole univerſe, according to his ſublime hypotheſis, 
forms one immenſe commonwealth : gods and men, who participate 


of the ſame eſſence, are members of the ſame community; reaſon 


preſcribes the law of nature and nations; and all poſitive inſtitu- 
tions, however modified by accident or cuſtom, are drawn from 
the rule of right, which the Deity has inſcribed on every virtuous 
mind. From theſe philoſophical myſteries, he mildly excludes the 
ſceptics who refuſe to believe, and the epicureans who are unwilling 
to act. The latter diſdain the care of the republic; he adviſes them 


* Craffus, or rather Cicero himſelf, pro- to deride, It was partly executed by Servius 


poſes (de Oratore, i. 41, 42.) an idea of the Sulpicius (in Bruto, c. 41.), whoſe praiſes. 
art or ſcience of juriſprudence, which the elo - are elegantly varied in the claſſic Latinity of 


quent, but illiterate, Antonius (i. 58.) affects the Roman Gravina (p. 60.) . 
12 | to 


ſophy. 
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e A P. to ſlumber in their ſhady gardens. But he humbly intreats 
— dat che new academy would be ſilent, ſince her bold objeQions 4 
Would too ſoon deſtroy the fair and well- ordered ſtructure of his 

| lofty ſyſtem®. Plato, Ariſtotle, and Zeno, he repreſents as the 

only teachers who arm and inſtruct, a citizen. for the duties of ſocial 

life. Of theſe, the armour of the ſtoics was found to be of the 

firmeſt temper; and it was chiefly worn, both for uſe and orna- 

ment, in the ſchools of juriſprudence. From the portico, the Roman 

civilians learned to live, to reaſon, and to die: but they imbibed 

in ſome degree the prejudices of the ſect; the love of paradox, the 
pertinacious habits of diſpute, and a minute attachment to words 

and verbal diſtinctions. The ſuperiority of form to matter, was in- 


troduced to aſcertain the right of property: and the equality of 


=_y 
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. crimes is countenanced by an opinion of Trebatius“, that he who 
FI touches the ear, touches the whole body; and that he who ' ſteals 
10 i - I. from an heap of corn, or an hogſhead of wine, is guilty of the entire 
{ . theft ©, | 

A bs Authority, Arms, eloquence, and the ftudy of the civil law, promoted a ci- 


tizen to the honours of the Roman ſtate; and the three profeſſions 
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were ſometimes more conſpicuous by their union in the ſame cha- 
racter. In the compoſition of the edict, a learned prætor gave a 
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s Perturbatricem autem omnium harum Scipio (ſee his life in the Mem. de PAcade- 
rerum academiam, hanc ab Arceſila et Car- mie des Inſcriptions, tom: x. p. 75—89.). 
neade recentem, exoremus ut ſileat, nam fi 7 As he is quoted by Ulpian (leg. 40. ad 
invaſerit in hc, que ſatis ſcite inſtructa et Sabinum in PandeR. 1. xlvii. tit. ii. leg. 21.). 
compoſita videantur, nimis edet ruinas, quam Yet Trebatius, after he was a leading civilian, 
quidem ego placare cupio, ſubmovere non qui familiam duxit, became an epicurean (Ci- 
audeo (de Legibus, 1.13.). From this paſ- cero ad Fam. vii. 5.). Perhaps he was not 
ſage alone, Bentley (Remarks on Free-think- conſtant or fincere in his new ſet, 
ing, p. 250.) might have learned how firmly zs See Gravina (p. 45—51.) and the inef- 
Cicero believed in the ſpecious doctrines feftual cavils of Maſcou. Heineccius (Hiſt. 
which he has adorned. J. R. Ne 125.) quotes and approves a diſſer- 

Tbe ſtoic philoſophy was firſt taught at tation of Exerard Otto, de Stoica Juriſcon- 
Rome by Panætius, the friend of the younger ſultorum PhiloſoÞhit:-— 

| 5 —— ſanction 
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ſanction and preference to his private ſentiments: the opinion of a C H A p. 
cenſor, or a conſul, was entertained with reſpect; and a doubtful 3 


interpretation of the laws might be ſupported by che virtues or 
triumphs of the civilian. The patrician arts were long protected by 
the veil of myſtery; and in more enlightened times, the freedom of 
enquiry eſtabliſhed the general principles of juriſprudence. Subtle 
and intricate caſes were elucidated by the diſputes of the forum : 
rules, axioms, and definitions“, were admitted as the genuine dic- 
tates of reaſon ; and the conſent of the legal profeſſors was inter- 
woven into the practice of the tribunals. But theſe interpreters 
could neither enact nor execute the laws of the republic; and the 
judges might diſregard the authority of the Scævolas themſelves, 
which was often overthrown by the eloquence or ſophiſtry of an 
ingenious pleader ©, Auguſtus and Tiberius were the firſt to adopt, 
as an uſeful engine, the ſcience of the civilians; and their ſervile 
labours accommodated the old ſyſtem to the ſpirit and views of deſ- 
potiſm. Under the fair pretence of ſecuring the dignity of the art, 
the privilege of ſubſcribing legal and valid opinions was confined to 
the ſages of ſenatorian or equeſtrian rank, who had been previouſly 
approved by the judgment of the prince ; and this monopoly pre- 
vailed, till Hadrian reſtored the freedom of the profeſſion to every 
citizen conſcious of his abilities and knowledge. The diſcretion of 
the prætor was now governed by the leſſons of his teachers; the 
judges were enjoined to obey the comment as well as the text of 
the law; and the uſe of codicils was a memorable innovation, which 
Auguſtus ratified by the advice of the civilians”, . 


59 We have heard of the Catonian rule, 
the Aquilian ſtipulation, and the Manilian 
forms, of 211 maxims, and of 247 defini- 
tions (Pandect. I. L. tit. xvi, xvii.). 

© Read Cicero, |, i. de Oratore, Topica, 
pro Murena. — — 

6: See Potiponius (de Origize Juris Pan- 


Vor. IV. 
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dect. I. i. tit. ii. leg. 2. Ne 47.), Heineccius 
(ad Inſtitut. 1. 1. tit. ii. Ne g. I. ii. tit. xxv. 
in Element. et Antiquitat,), and Gravina 
(p. 41—45.). Yet the monopoly of Auguſ- 
tus, an harſh meaſure, would appear with ſome 
ſoftening in contemporary evidence ; and it 
was probably veiled by a decree of the ſenate. 
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The moſt abſolute mandate could only require that the zadges 
ſhould agree with the civilians, if the civilians agreed among them- 
ſelves. But poſitive inſtitutions are often the reſult of cuſtom and 
prejudice ; laws and language are ' ambiguous and arbitrary; where 
reaſon is incapable of pronouncing, the love of argument is inflamed 
by the enyy of rivals, the vanity of maſters, the blind attachment of 
their diſciples; and the Roman juriſprudence. was divided by the 
once famous ſects of the Proculians and Sabinians**. Two ſages of 
the law, Ateius Capito and Antiſtius Labeo ©, adorned the peace 
of the Auguſtan age: the former diſtinguiſhed by the favour of his 
ſovereign ; the latter more illuſtrious by his contempt of that favour, 
and his ſtern though harmleſs oppoſition to the tyrant of Rome. 
Their legal ſtudies were influenced by the various colours of their 
temper and principles. Labeo was attached to the form of the old 
republic; his rival embraced the more profitable ſubſtance of the 


riſing monarchy. But the diſpoſition of a courtier is tame and ſub- 


miſſive; and Capito ſeldom preſumed to deviate from the ſenti- 
ments, or at leaſt from the words, of his predeceſſors : while the 
bold republican purſued his independent ideas without fear of pa- 
radox or innovations. The freedom of Labeo was enſlaved, how- 


ever, by the rigour of his own concluſions, and he decided according 


to the letter of the law, the ſame queſtions which his indulgent com- 
petitor reſolved with a latitude of equity more ſuitable to the common 
ſenſe and feelings of mankind. If a fair exchange had been ſubſti- 
tuted to the. payment of money, Capito ſtill conſidered the tranſaction 


62 J have peruſed the Diatribe of Gotfri- Ateius Capito (Aul. Gellivs, xiſi. 12.), who 
dus Maſcovius, the learned Maſcou, de Sectis accuſes his rival of libertas nimia et wecors. 
Juriſconſultorum (Lipſiæ, 1728, in 122% Yet Horace would not have laſhed a virtuous 
p. 276.), a learned treatiſe on a narrow and and reſpectable ſenator ; and I mult adopt the 
barren ground. emendation of Bentley, who reads Labieno 

63 See the character of Antiſtius Labeo in inſanior (Serm. I. iii. 82.). See Maſcou, de 
Tacitus (Annal. 1, 75.) and in an epiſtle of Sectis, c. 1. p. 1=24.). 
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as a legal fale®; 
without confining his definition to the preciſe period of twelve or 
fourteen years. This oppoſition of ſentiments was propagated in 
the writings and leſſons of the two founders; the ſchools of Capito 
and Labeo maintained their inveterate conflict from the age of 
Auguſtus to that of Hadrian“; and the two ſects derived their ap- 
pellations from Sabinus and Proculius, their moſt celebrated teachers. 
The names of Caſſians and Pegaſians were likewiſe applied to the 
ſatne parties; but, by a ſtrange reverſe, the popular cauſe was in the 
hands of Pegaſus ©, a timid ſlave of Domitian, while the favourite 
of the Cæſars was repreſented by Caſſius, who gloried in his de- 
ſcent from the patriot aſſaſſin, By the perpetual edict, the contro- 
verſies of the feats were in a great meaſure determined. For that 
important work, the emperor Hadrian preferred the chief of the 
Sabinians : the friends of monarchy prevailed ; but the moderation 
of Salvius Julian inſenſibly reconciled the victors and the van- 


quiſhed. Like the contemporary philoſophers, the lawyers of the 


age of the Antonines diſclaimed the authority of a maſter, and 


and he conſulted nature for the age of puberty, 


64 Juſtinian (Inſtitut. I. ii. tit. xxiii. and 
Theophil. Verſ. Græc. p. 677. 680.) has 
commemorated this weighty diſpute, and the 
verſes of Homer that were alleged on either 
ſide as legal authorities. It was decided by 
Paul (leg. 33. ad Edict. in Pandect. I. xvin. 
tit. i. leg. 1.), ſince, in a ſimple exchange, 
the buyer could not be diſcriminated from the 
ſeller. 


This controverſy was likewiſe given for 
the Proculians, to ſuperſede the indecency of 


a ſearch, and to comply with the aphoriſm 


of Hippocrates, who was attached to the fep- 
tenary number of two weeks of years, or 700 
of days (Inftitut. I. i. tit. xxii.). Plutarch 
and the ſtoics (de Placit. Philoſoph. I. v. c. 24.) 
aſſign a more natural teaſon. Fourteen years 


2 2 2 


is the age rer ny 0 TTEFMACTINOG KPWET Hy og. 


See the we/tzgia of the ſets in Maſcou, c. ix. 
p- 145-276. N | | 

66 The ſeries and concluſion of the ſes 
are deſcribed by Maſcou (c. ji—vii. p. 24— 


120,), and it would be almoſt ridiculous to 


praiſe his equal juſtice to theſe obſolete ſects. 
67 At the firſt ſummons he flies to the tur- 
bot-council ; yet Juvenal (Satir, iv. 75—81.) 


ſtyles the præfect or Sailif of Rome ſanctiſ— 


ſimus legum interpres. From his ſcience, 
ſays the old ſcholiaſt, he was called, not a 
man, but a book. He derived the ſingular 
name of Pegaſus from the galley which his 
father commanded, 

© Tacit. Annal. xvii. 7, Sueton, in Ne- 
rone, C. 37. 


adopted 
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c H 4 P. adopted from every ſyſtem the moſt probable doQtines®. But their 
D writings would have been leſs voluminous, had their choice been 


Reformation 
of the Ro- 
man law by 
Juſtinian, 
A. D. 527, 


more unanimous. The conſcience of the judge was perplexed by 
the number and weight of diſcordant teſtimonies, and every ſen- 
tence that his paſſion or intereſt might pronounce, was juſtified by 
the ſanction of ſome venerable name. An indulgent edict of the 
younger Theodoſius excuſed him from the labour of comparing 
and weighing their arguments, Five civilians, Caius, Papinian, 
Paul, Ulpian, and Modeſtinus, were eſtabliſhed as the oracles. of 
juriſprudence: a majority was deciſive ; but if their opinions were 
equally divided, a caſting vote was — to the — wiſdom 
of Papinian*®. 

When Juſtinian aſcended FA PERRY the reformation of the 
Roman juriſprudence was an arduous but indiſpenſable taſk. In 
the ſpace of ten centuries, the infinite variety of laws and legal 
opinions had filled many thouſand volumes, which no fortune could 
purchaſe and no capacity could digeſt. Books could not eaſily be 
found; and the judges, poor in the midſt of riches, were reduced 
to the exerciſe of their illiterate diſcretion. The ſubjects of the 
Greek provinces were ignorant of the language that diſpoſed of 
their lives and properties; and the barbarous diale& of the Latins 
was imperfectly ſtudied in the academies of Berytus and Conftan- 
tinople. As an IIlyrian ſoldier, that idiom was familiar to the in- 
fancy of Juſtinian ; his youth had been inſtructed by the leſſons of 
juriſprudence, and his Imperial choice ſelected the moſt learned 


& Maſcou, de Sectis, c. vii. p. 120—144. Jeſuitical diſputes like thoſe in the Lettres 
de Heriſcundis, a legal term which was ap- Proviaciales, whether a judge was obliged to 
plied to theſe eclectic lawyers : Berciſcere is ſy- follow the opinion of Papinian or of a ma- 
nonymous to dividere. Jority, againſt his judgment, againſt his con- 

7 See the Theodokan Code, I. i. tit. iv. ſcience, &c. Yet a legiſlator might give that 
with Godefroy's Commentary, tom. 1. p. 30 * however falſe, the validity not of 
—330. A » but of law. 
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reformation”. 
tice of advocates and the experience of magiſtrates; and the whole 


357 


civilians of the Eaſt, to labour with their ſovereign 1 10 the work of C A . 
The theory of profeſſors was aſſiſted by the prac- w——— 


undertaking was animated by the ſpirit of Tribonian”*. This ex- Tien, 
traordinary man, the object of ſo much praiſe and cenſure, was a — 24 


native of Side in Pamphylia; and his genius, like that of Bacon, 
embraced, as his own, all the buſineſs and knowledge of the age. 
Tribonian compoſed, both in proſe and verſe, on a ſtrange diverſity 
of curious and abſtruſe ſubjects : a double panegyric of Juſtinian 
and the life of the philoſopher Theodotus ; the nature of happineſs. 
and the duties of government; Homer's catalogue and the four and 
twenty ſorts of metre; the aſtronomical canon of Ptolemy ; the 
changes of the months ; the houſes of the planets; and the har- 
monic ſyſtem of the world. To the literature of Greece he added 


the uſe of the Latin tongue; the Roman civilians were depoſited. 


in his library and in his mind; and he moſt affiduouſly cultivated 
thoſe arts which opened the road of wealth and preferment. From 
the bar of the prætorian præfects, he raiſed himſelf to the honours 
of quzſtor, of conſul, and of maſter of the offices: the council of 
Juſtinian liſtened to his eloquence and wiſdom, and envy was mi- 


tigated by the gentleneſs and affability of his manners. 


7* For the legal labours of Juftinian, I 
have ftadied the Preface to the Inftitutes; the 
1*, 24, and 3* Prefaces to the Pandects; the 
1* and 2< Preface to the Code; and the Code 
itſelf (I. i. tit. xvii. de Veteri Jure enucle- 
ando). After theſe original teftimonies, I 
have conſulted, among the moderns, Heinec- 
cius (Hiſt. J. R. Ne 383—404.), Teraſſon 
(Hiſt. de la Jariſprudence Romaine, p. 295 
—356.), Gravina (Opp. p. 93— 10. ), and 
Ludewig, in his Life of Juſtinian (p. 19— 
123. 318—321.: for the Code and Novels, 
P- 209 —261. ; for the Digeſt or Pandecta, 


P- 262—317.). 
3 


The re- 


72 For the character of Tribonian, ſee the 
teftimories of Procopius (Perfic. I. 1. c. 23, 
24. Anecdot. c. 13. 20.) and Suidas (tom. ĩũi. 
P- 501. edit. Kuſter). Ludewig (in Vit. Iuſ- 
tinian. p. 175—2z0g.) works hard, very hard, 
to white-wzſh—the black - a- moor. | 

77 T apply the two paſſages of Suidas to 
the ſame man; every circumſtance ſo exactly 
tallies. Yet the lasyers appear ignorant; 
and Fabricius is inclined to ſeparate the two 
characters (Bibliot. Grzc. tom. i. p. 341. 


ü. p. 518. W. p- 418. xi. p. 345. 333. 
474-)- 


proaches 
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proaches of impiety and avarice have ſtained the virtues or tlie re- 


= Putation of Tribonian. In a bigotted and perſecuting court, the 


The Code of 
Juſtinian, 

A. D. 528, 
February 133 
A. D. 529, 
April 7. 


principal miniſter was accuſed of a ſecret averſion to the Chriſtian 


faith, and was ſuppoſed to entertain the ſentiments of an Atheiſt and 
a Pagan, which have been imputed, inconſiſtently enough, to the laſt 
philoſophers of Greece. His avarice was more clearly proved and 
more ſenſibly felt. If he were ſwayed by gifts in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, the example of Bacon will again occur; nor can 
the merit of 'Tribonian ' atone for his baſeneſs, if he degraded the 
ſanctity of his profeſſion ; and if laws were every day ' enacted, 

modified, or repealed, for the baſe conſideration of his private emo- 
lument. In the ſedition of Conſtantinople, his removal was granted 
to the clamours, perhaps to the juſt indignation, of the people: but 
the quzſtor was ſpeedily reſtored, and, till the hour of his death, 
he poſſeſſed, above twenty years, the favour and confidence of the 
emperor. His paſſive and dutiful ſubmiſſion has been honoured 


with the praiſe of Juſtinian himſelf, whoſe vanity was incapable of 


diſcerning how often that ſubmiſſion degenerated into the groſſeſt 
adulation. 'Tribonian adored the virtues of his gracious maſter: the 


earth was unworthy of ſuch a prince; and he affected a pious fear, 


that Juſtinian, like Elyah or Romulus, would be ſnatched Into the 
air, and tranſlated alive to the manſions of cœleſtial glory *. 


If Cæſar had atchieved the reformation of the Roman law, his 
creative genius, enlightened by reflection and ſtudy, would have 
given to the world a pure and original ſyſtem of juriſprudence. 
Whatever flattery might ſuggeſt, the emperor of the Eaſt was afraid 


74 This ſtory is related by Heſychius (de the impudence of the modeſt Virgil. But the 
Viris Illuſtribus), Procopius (Anecdot. c. 13.), ſame Fontenelle places his king above the 
and Suidas (tom. 111. p. 501.). Such flattery divine Auguſtus ; and the ſage Boileau has 
is incredible ? not bluſhed to ſay ** Le deſtin à ſes yeux 

Nihil eſt quod credere de ſe « n*oſeroit balancer.” Yet neither Auguſtus 

Non poteſt, cum laudatur Dus æqua poteſtas. nor Louis XIV. were fools. 

Fontenelle (tom. i. p. 32—39.) has ridiculed 
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to eſtabliſh his private judgment as the ſtandard of equity: in the 
Poſſaion of legiſlative power, he borrowed the aid of time and 
opinion; and his laborious compilations are guarded by the ſages 
and legiſlators, of paſt times. Inſtead of a ſtatue caſt in a ſimple mould 
by the hand of an artiſt, the works of Juſtinian repreſent a teſſelated 
pavement of antique and coſtly, but too often of incoherent frag- 


ments. In the firſt year of his reign, he directed the faithful Tri- 


bonian, and nine learned aſſociates, to reviſe the ordinances of his 
predeceſſors, as they were contained, ſince the time of Hadrian, in 
the Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theodoſian codes; to purge the 
errors and contradictions, to retrench whatever was obſolete or ſu- 
perfluous, and to ſelect the wiſe and ſalutary laws beſt adapted to 
the practice of the tribunals and the uſe of his ſubjects. The work. 
was accompliſhed in fourteen months; and the twelve books or tables, 
which the new decemvirs produced, might be deſigned to imitate 
the labours of their Roman predeceſſors. The new cops of Juſ- 
tinian was honoured with his name, and confirmed by his royal 
ſignature : authentic tranſcripts were multiplied by the pens of 
notaries and ſcribes; they were tranſmitted to the magiſtrates of the 
European, the Aſiatic, and afterwards the African provinces : and 
the law of the empire was proclaimed on ſolemn. feſtivals at the 
doors of . churches. A more arduous operation was - ſtill behind: 

to extract the ſpirit of juriſprudence from the deciſions and con- 
jectures, the queſtions and diſputes of the Roman civilians. Seven- 
teen lawyers, with Tribonian at their head, were appointed by the 
emperor to exerciſe an abſolute juriſdiction over the works of their 
predeceſſors. If they had obeyed his commands 1n ten years, Juſti- 
nian would have been ſatisfied with their diligence ; and the rapid 


compoſition of the DIGEST or PAN DEOTS“ , in three years, will de- 
FR 04 ſerve 


75 Harder (general receivers) was a com- Præfat. ad Hiſt, Natur.). The Digeſa of 


mon title of the Greek-miſccllanies (Plin. Scævola, Marcellinus, Celſus, were already 
| | familiar 
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ſerve praiſe or cenſure, according to the merit of the execution, 
From the library of Tribonian, they choſe forty, the moſt eminent 
civilians of former times: two thouſand treatiſes were compriſed 
in an abridgment of fifty books; and it has been carefully recorded, 
that three millions of lines or ſentences 77,” were reduced, in this ab- 
ſtract, to the moderate number of one hundred and fifty thouſand. 
The edition of this great work was delayed a month after that of the 
INSTITUTES; and it ſeemed reaſonable that the elements ſhould 
precede the digeſt of the Roman law. As ſoon as the emperor had 
approved their labours, he ratified, by his legiflative power, the ſpe- 
culations of theſe private citizens: their commentaries, on the twelve 
tables, the perpetual. edict, the laws of the people, and the decrees 
of the ſenate, ſucceeded to the authority of the text ; and the text 
was abandoned, as an uſeleſs, though venerable, relic of antiquity. 
'The Code, the Pandecte, and the Inflitutes, were declared to be the 
legitimate ſyſtem of civil | juriſprudence ; they alone were admitted 
in the tribunals, and they alone were taught in the academies of 
Rome, Conſtantinople, and Berytus. Juſtinian addreſſed to the 
ſenate and provinces, his eternal oracles ; and his pride, under the 


maſk of piety, aſcribed the conſummation of this great deſign to the 
ſupport and inſpiration of the Deity. 


familiar to the civilians : but Juſtinian was in 
the wrong when he uſed the two appellations 
as ſynonymous. Is the word Pandeds Greek 


or Latin—maſculine or feminine? The di- 
ligent Brenckman will not preſume to decide 


theſe momentous controverſies (Hiſt. Pandect. 
Florentin. p. 300304. ). 

75 Angelus Politianus (I. v. Epiſt. ult.) 
reckons thirty-ſeven (p. 192—200.) civilians 
quoted i in the Pandects —a learned, and, for 
his times, an extraordinary lift. The Greek 


Index to the Pandects enumerates thirty- nine; 


and forty are produced by the indefatigable 


Fabricius (Bibliot. Græc. tom. iii. p. 488— 


7 „ 


502.). Antoninus Auguſtus (de Nominibus 
Propriis. PandeQ. apud Ludewig, p. 283.) 
is faid to have added fifty-four names; but 
they muſt be vague or ſecond-hand references. 


77 The Erixa of the ancient MSS. may be 
ſtrictly defined as ſentences or periods of a 


complete ſenſe, which, on the breadth of the 


parchment rolls or volumes, compoſed as 
many lines of unequal length. The num- 
ber of Brie in each book ſerved as a check 
on the error# of@ghe ſcribes (Ludewig, p. 211 
—215. and his original author Suicer. The- 
ſaur. Ecclefiaſt, tom. i. p. 1021--1036.). 


Since 


OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Since the emperor declined the fame and envy of original compo- 
ſition we can only require at his hands, method, choice, and fide- 
lity, the humble, though indiſpenſable, virtues of a compiler. Among 
the various combinations of ideas, it is difficult to aſſign any reaſon- 


able preference; but as the order of Juſtinian is different in his three 


works, it is poſſible that all may be wrong; and it is certain that 
two cannot be right. In the ſelection of ancient laws, he ſeems to 
have viewed his predeceſſors without jealouſy, and with equal re- 
gard'; the ſeries could not aſcend above the reign of Hadrian, and 
the narrow diſtinction of Paganiſm and Chriſtianity, introduced by 
the ſuperſtition of Theodoſius, had been aboliſhed by the conſent 
of mankind. But the juriſprudence of the Pandects is circumſcribed 
within a period of an hundred years, from the perpetual edict to the 
death of Severus Alexander: the civilians who lived under the firſt 
Crſars, are ſeldom permitted to ſpeak, and only three names can 
be attributed to the age of the republic. The favourite of Juſtinian 
(it has been fiercely urged) was' fearful of encountering the light 
of freedom and the gravity of Roman ſages. Tribonian con- 
demned to oblivion the genuine and native wiſdom of Cato, the 
Sczvolas, and Sulpicius; while he invoked ſpirits more congenial to 
his own, the Syrians, Greeks, and Africans, who flocked to the 
Imperial court to ſtudy Latin as a foreign tongue, and juriſprudence 
as a lucrative profeſſion. But the miniſters of Juſtinian“ were in- 
ſtructed to labour, not for the curioſity of antiquarians, but for the 
immediate benefit of his ſubjects. It was their duty to ſelect the 
uſeful and practical parts of the Roman law; and the writings of 
the old republicans, however curious or excellent, were no longer 
ſuited to the new. tem of manners, religion, and government. 

7 An ingenious and Wired oration of Tribonian, zgninf the paſſionate charges of 


Schultingins (Juriſprudentia Ante-Juſtini- Francis Hottoman and his ſectaries. 
anea, p. 883—907.) juſtifies the choice of 


Vol. IV. 3 Perhaps, 
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-© 48 P. perhaps, if the preceptors and friends 6f Cicebo were ill alive, our 
3 candour would acknowledge, that, except in purity of language, 

their intrinſic merit was excelled by the ſchool of Papinian and 

Upian. The ſcience of the laws is the ſlow growth of time and 
experience, and the advantage both of method and materials, is 
naturally aſſumed by the moſt recent authors. The civilians of the 
reign of the Antonines had ſtudied the works of their predeceſſors: 

their philoſophic ſpirit had mitigated the rigour of antiquity, ſim- 

plified the forms of proceeding, and emerged from the jealouſy and 

prejudice of the rival ſets. The choice of the authorities that com- 

poſe the Pandects, depended on the judgment of Tribonian : but 

the power of his ſovereign could not abſolve him from the ſacred 

obligations of truth and fidelity. As the legiſlator of the empire, 

Juſtinian might repeal the acts of the Antonines, or condemn, as 

ſeditious, the free r which were maintained by the laſt of 

the Roman lawyers”. But the exiſtence of paſt facts is placed be- 

yond the reach of deſpotiſm; and the emperor was guilty of fraud 

and forgery, when he corrupted the integrity of their text, inſcribed 

with their venerable names the words and ideas of his ſervile 

reign *', and ſuppreſſed, by the hand of power, the pure and 

WES. authentic copies of their ſentiments. The changes and interpola- 
i tions of Tribonian and his colleagues are excuſed by the pretence 


79 Strip away the cruſt of Tribonian, and 


allow for the uſe of technical words, and the 
Latin of the Pandects will be found not un- 
worthy of the Aver age. It has been ve- 
hemently attacked by Laurentius Valla, a 

faſtidious grammarian of the xv® century, 
and by his apologiſt Floridus Sabinus. It 


has been defended by Alciat and a nameleſs 


advocate (moſt probably James Capellus). 
Their various treatiſes are collected by Duker 
(Opuſcula de Latinitate veterum Juriſcon- 
ſultorum, Lugd. Bat, 1721, in 12). 


4 4 


#2 Nomina quidem veteribus ſervavimus, 
legum autem veritatem noſtram fecimus. Ita- 
que ſiquid erat in illis /editio/um, multa autem 


talia erant ibi repoſita, hoc deciſum eſt et de- 


finitum, et in perſpicuum finem deducta eſt 
quzque lex (Cod. Juſtinian. I. i. tit. xvii. 
leg. 3. N*10.). _ A frank confeſſion! 

#: The number of theſe emblemata (a po- 
lite name for forgeries) is much reduced by 
Bynkerſhoek. (in the iv. laſt books of his Ob- 
ſervations), who poorly maintains the right 
of Juſtinian and the duty of Tribonian. 


* of 


Oo THE ROMAN EMPIRE. | 
of uniformity: but theis cares have been inſufficient, and the an- 


tinomies, or contradictions of the Code and Pandects, ſtill exexvile the ö 


F and ſubtlety of modern civilians *. 


A rumour devoid of evidence has been de es by che enemies 
of Juſtinian ; that the juriſprudence of ancient Rome was reduced 
to aſhes by the author of the PandeQs, from the vain perſuaſion, 
that it was now either falſe or ſuperfluous. Without uſurping an 
office ſo invidious, the emperor might ſafely commit to ignorance 
and time the accompliſhment of this deſtructive wiſh. Before the 
invention of printing and paper, the labour and the materials of 
writing could be purchaſed only by the rich ; and it may reaſonably 
be computed, that the price of books was an hundred fold their pre- 
ſent value Copies were ſlowly multiplied and cautiouſly re- 
newed : the hopes of profit tempted the ſacrilegious ſcribes to eraze 
the characters of antiquity, and Sophocles or Tacitus were obliged 
to reſign the parchment to miſſals, homilies, and the golden legend“. 
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Loſs of the 
ancient juriſ- 
prudence. 


If ſuch was the fate of the moſt beautiful compoſitions of genius, what 


ſtability could be expected for the dull and barren works of an ob- 
ſolete ſcience ? The books of juriſprudence were intereſting to few, 
and entertaining to none: their value was connected with preſent 
uſe, and they funk for ever as ſoon as that uſe was ſuperſeded by 
the innovations of faſhion, ſuperior merit, or public authority. In 


82 'The.antinomies, or oppoſite laws of the or five hundred to ſixty, fifty, and forty 


Code and Pandects, are ſometimes the cauſe, 
and often the excuſe, of the glorious uncer- 
tainty of the civil law, which ſo often affords 
what Montaigne calls Queſtions pour 
Ami.“ See a fine paſſage of Franciſcus Bal- 
duinus in Juſtinian (I. ii. p. 259, &c. apud 
Ludewig, p. 305, 306.) 
83 When Fuſt, or Fauſtus, ſold at Paris his 
firſt printed bibles as manuſcripts, the price 
of a parchment copy was reduced from four 


3A 2 


crowns. 'The public was at firſt pleaſed with 
the cheapneſs, and at length provoked by the 
diſcovery of the fraud (Mattaire, Annal. Ty- 
Pograph. tom. i. p. 12. ; firſt edition). 
This execrable practice prevailed from 
the vin'®, and more eſpecially from the xiith, 
century, when it became almoſt univerſal 
(Montfaucon, in the Memoires de l' Aca- 
demie, tom. vi. p. 606, &c. Bibliotheque 
Raiſonnee de la Diplomatique, tom. i. p.176.). 


the 
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P. tlie age of peace and learning, between Civeris and the laſt of the 


THE DEINE AND TAE 


— Antonines, many loſſes had been already ſuſtained, and ſome lumi- 


naries of the ſchool, or forum, were known only to the curious by 


tradition and report. Three hundred and ſixty years of diſorder 
and decay accelerated the progreſs of oblivion; and it may fairly 
be preſumed, that of the writings, which Juſtinian i is accuſed. of ne- 

glecting, many were no longer to be found in the libraries of the 
Eaſt. The copies of Papinian or Ulpian, which the reformer had 
proſcribed, were deemed unworthy of future notice; the twelve 


tables and prætorian edict inſenſibly vaniſhed, and the monuments 
of ancient Rome were neglected or deſtroyed by the envy and ig- 


norance of the Greeks. Even the PandeQs themſelves have eſcaped 
with difficulty and danger from the common ſhipwreck, and cri- 


ticiſm has pronounced, that all.the editions and manuſcripts of the 


Weſt are derived from one original It was 2 at Con- 


ſtantinople in the beginning of the ſeventh century“ Was ſucceſſively 


tranſported by the accidents of war and commerce to Sg l ” 


rum grati ſunt. 
Pande&s are derived from books which Tri- 


fact, if it be true, is deciſive. 


i Pomponius (PandeQ. I. i. tit. ii. 1 2.) 


obſerves, that of the three founders of the 


civil law, Mucius, Brutus, and Manilius, ex- 
tant volumina, ſcripta Manilii monumenta ; 


that of ſome old republican lawyers, hæc ver- 


ſantur eorum ſcripta inter manus hominum. 
Eight of the Auguſtan ſages were reduced to 
a compendium : of Caſcellius, ſeripta non 


extant ſed unus liber, &c.; of Trebatius, 
minus frequentantur; of Tubero, libri pa- 
Many quotations in the 


bonian never ſaw; and, in the long period 
from the vii®* to the xh century of Rome, 


the apparent reading of the moderns ſucceſ- 
ſively depends on the knowledge and veracity 
of their predeceſſors. ” 


* All, in ſeveral inſtances, repeat the er- 
rors of the ſcribe and the tranſpoſitions of 
ſome leaves in the Florentine Pandects. This 


7 


Yet the Pan- 


dects are ct by "= of Chartres cond died 
in 1117), by Theobald, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and by Vacarius, our firſt-profeſlor, 
in the year 1140 (Selden ad Fletam, c. 7. 
tom. ii. p. 1080—1085.). Have our Britiſh. 


MSS. of the Pandects been collated. ?. 


37 See the deſcription of this original in 
Brenckman (Fhſt. PandeR. Florent. 1. i. c. 2, 
3. p. 4—17. and l. ii.). Politian, an enthu- 
ſiaſt, revered it as the authentic ſtandard of 
Juſtinian himſelf (p. 407, 408.); but this 
paradox is refuted by the abbreviations of the 
Florentine MS. (I. ii. c. 3. p.117—130.), It 
is compoſed of two quarto volumes, with large 
margins, on a thin parchment, and the Latin 
characters betray the hand of a Greek ſcribe. 

* Brenckman, at. the end of his hiſtory, 
has inſerted two difſertations, on the republic 
of Amalphi, and the Piſan war in the year 
1135, c. 


F 
1 


— 


the ancient palace of the republic 


It is the firſt care of a reformer to prevent any future reformation, Legal incon-- 
: Raney of Juſ- 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE: 
Piſa , and Florence“, and i is no- depoſned as. a ſacred relic. 


in 


j : - - . 


To maintain the text of the Pandects, the Inſtitutes, and the Code, 
the uſe: of cyphers and abbreviations. was rigorouſly proſcribed; and 
as Juſtinian recollected, that the perpetual edict had been buried 
under the weight of commentators, he denounced the puniſhment 
of forgery againſt the raſh civilians who ſhould preſume to interpret 


or pervert the will of their ſovereign. 
Bartolus, of Cujacius, ſhould bluſh for their accumulated guilt, unleſs 


they dare to diſpute his right of binding the authority of his ſucceſ- 
ſors, and the native freedom of the mind. But the emperor was 
unable to fix his on inconſtancy; and, while he boaſted of renew- 
ing the exchange of Diomede, of tranſmuting braſs into gold“, he 
diſcovered the neceſſity of purifying his gold from the mixture of 


baſer alloy. 
2 before he condemned the 


: e The diſcovery of the PandeQs at Anal. 
phi (A. D: 1137) is firſt noticed (in 1501) 


by Ludovicus Bologninus (Brenckman, 1. i. 
c. xi. p. 73, 74+ I. iv. c. 2. p. 417—425-), on 


the faith of a Piſan chronicle (p. 409, 410.), 
without a name or a date. The whole ſtory, 


though unknown to the xii'® century, embel- 
liſhed by ignorant ages, and ſuſpected by rigid 


criticiſm, is not, however, deſtitute of much 
internal probability (I. 1. c. 4—8: p. 17—50.). 
The Liber Pandedtarum of Piſa was undoubt- 
edly conſalted in the xiv*® century by the 
great Bartolus (p. 406, 497- See I. i. c. 9, 


p. 50—62.).. 
99 Piſa was taken by the Vlowitines3 in the 


year 1406; and in 1411 the PandeCts were 
tranſported to the capital. Theſe events are 
authentic and famous. 

2 They were new bound in we, depo- 
ſited in a rich caſket, and ſhewa to curious 


ad Pandect.) . 


Six years had not elapſed from the publication of the 


imperfect attempt, by a new and 


travellers by the monks and magiſtrates bare- 
headed, and with lighted tapers (Brenckman, 


1. i. c. 10, 11, 12. p. 62—93. ) 


9? After the collations of Politian, Bolog- 
ninus, and Antoninus Augaſtinus, and the 
ſplendid edition of the Pandects by Taurel- 
lus (in 1551), Henry Brenckman, a Dutch- 
man, undertook a- pilgrimage to Florence; 
where he employed ſeyeral years in the ſtudy- 
of a fingle manuſcript. His Hiſtoria Pan- 
dectarum Florentinorum (Utrecht, 1722, in 
5e), though a monument of induſtry, is a. 
ſmall portion of his original defign.. 

93 X pvota xaxtian, £xaT0wBo ere HB apud 
Homerum patrem omnis'virtutis (1* Præfat. 
A- line of Milton or Taſſo 
would ſurpriſe us in an act of parliament. 
Quæ omnia obtinere ſancimus in omne ævum. 
Of the firſt Code, he ſays (24 Præfat.), in: 
æternum valiturum. Man and for ever bo 


The ſcholars of Accurſius, of 
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C H A v. more accurate edition of the ſame work; which he entiched with 
— two hundred of his own laws, and fifty deciſions of the darkeſt and 
Noris moſt intricate points of juriſprudence.” Every year, or, according 
T0cC Procopius, each day, of his long reign, was marked by ſome legal 
innovation. Many of his acts were reſcinded by himſelf ; many 

were rejected by his ſucceſſors, many have been obliterated by time; 

but the number of fixteen EDiors, and one hundred and fixty- 

The Novels, eight NOVELS**, has been admitted into the authentic body of the 
554 bez. civil Juriſprudence.” In the opinion ef à philoſopher ſuperior to 
tte prejudices of his profeſſion, theſe inceſſant, and, for the moſt 
part trifling, alterations, can be only explained by the venal ſpirit 
of a prince, who fold without ſhame his judgments and his laws”. 
The charge of the ſecret hiſtorian is indeed explicit and vehement; 
but the ſole inſtance, which he produces, may be aſcribed to the de- 
votion as well as to the avarice of Juſtinian. A wealthy bigot had 
bequeathed his inheritance to the church of Emeſa; and its value 
was enhanced by the dexterity of an artiſt, who ſubſcribed confeſ- 
ſions of debt and promiſes of payment with the names of the richeſt 
Syrians. They. pleaded the . eſtabliſhed preſcription of thirty or 
forty years; but their defence was over-ruled by a retroſpective 
edi, which extended the claims of the church to the term of a 
century; an edict ſo pregnant with injuſtice and diſorder, that after 
ſerving this occaſional purpoſe, it was prudently aboliſhed in the 
ſame reign”. If candour will acquit the emperor himſelf, and tranſ- 
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„* Nowelle is a claſſic adjective, but a bar- Grandeur et la Decadence des Romains, 


barous ſubſtantive (Ludewig, p. 245.) . Juſ- c. 20. tom, wi. p. 501. in 4 On this oc- 
tinian never collected them himſelf: the nine caſion he throws aſide the gown and cap of 
collations, the legal ſtandard of modern tri- a Preſident à Mortier. n 


bunals, conſiſt of ninety-eight Novels; but e Procopius, Anecdot. c. 28. A fimilar 


W Zee 


the number was. encreaſed by the diligence 
of Julian, Haloander, and Contivs (Lude- 


- Wig, p. 249+ 258. ' Aleman. Not. in Anec- 
dot. p. 98.). | 


9 Monteſquieu, Contiderations ſur la 


privilege was granted to the church of Rome 
(Novel. ix.). For the general repeal of theſe 


miſchievous.indulgences, ſee Novel. cxi. and 
Edict. v. | 


fer 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


fer che Corruption, to his wife and favourites, the een 8 of ſo 
foul a vice muſt ſtill degrade the majeſty of his laws ; and the advo- 


cates, of Juſtinian, may acknowledge, that ſuch levity, whatſoever 


be the motive, is unworthy of a legiſlator and a man, 

Monarchs ſeldom condeſcend to become the preceptors of their 
ſubje&s ; and ſome praiſe is due to Juſtinian, by whoſe command 
an ample. ſyſtem was reduced to a ſhort and elementary treatiſe, 
Among the various inftitutes of the Roman law“, thoſe of Caius ** 


were the moſt popular in the Eaſt and Weſt ; and their uſe may be 


conſidered as an evidence of their merit. They were ſelected by 
the Imperial delegates, Tribonian, Theophilus, and Dorotheus: and 


the freedom and purity of the Antonines was incruſted with the 


coarſer materials of a degenerate age. 
troduced the youth of Rome, Conſtantinople, and Berytus, to the 
gradual ſtudy of the Code and Pandects, is ſtill precious to the hiſto- 
rian, the philoſopher, and the magiſtrate. The INSTITuTES of 


Juſtinian are divided into four books; they proceed, with no con- 


temptible method, from, I. Per/ons, to, II. Things, and from things, 


to, III. Actions; and the article IV. of Private Wrongs, is terminated. 


by the principles of Criminal Lato. 


I. The diſtinction of ranks and perſons, is the frmeſt baſis of a 


mixed and limited government. In France, the remains of liberty 
are kept alive by the ſpirit, the honours, and even the preju- 


The ſame volume which in- 


97 Lactantius, in his Inſtitutes of Chriſtian- 
ity, an elegant and ſpecious work, propoſes 
to imitate the title and method of the civi- 
lians, Quidam prudentes et arbitri æquitatis 
Inftitutiones Civilis- Juris compoſitas edide- 
runt (Inſtitut. Divin. I. i. c. 1.). Such as 
. Ulpian, Paul, Florentinus, Marcian. 

. The emperor Juſtinian calls him /uum, 
though he died. before the end af the ſecond 


dices, of fifty thouſand nobles *? 


Ns 313. 


Two hundred families ſupply, 
Loft in 
century. His Inſtitutes are quoted by Ser- 
vius, Boethius, Priſcian, &c. and the Epi- 
tome by Arrian is ſtill extant, (See the Pro- 
legomena and Notes to the edition of Schul- 
ting, in the Juriſprudentia Ante- Juſtinianea, 
Lugd. Bat. 1717. Heineccius, Hiſt. J. R. 
Ludewig, in Vit. Juſt, p. 199.) 
. 99 See the Annales Politiques de l' Abbe de 


St. Pierre, tom. i. p. 25. who dates in the 


year 


The Inſti- 
tutes, | 
A. D. 533, 
Nov. 21. 


I. Or PR- 
so Ns. 
Freemen and 
flaves. 


THE DECLINE AND! FAEE 
i nal deſcent, the ſecond brarich of the Engliſh legiſlature, which 


maintains, between the king and commons, the balance of the con- 
ſtitution. A gradation of patricians and plebelans, of ſtrangers and 


| ſubjeas, has ſupported the ariſtocracy « of Genoa, Venice, and an- 


cient Rome. The perfect equality of men is the point in which 
the extremes of democracy and deſpotiſm are confounded; ſince 
the majeſty of the prince or people would be offended, if any heads 
were exalted above the level of their fellow-ſlaves or fellow-citizehs. 
In the decline of the Roman empire, the proud diſtinctions of the re- 
public were gradually aboliſhed, and the reaſon or inſtinct of Juſti- 
nian completed the ſimple form of an abſolute monarchy. The 
emperor could not eradicate the popular reverence which alvrays 
waits on the poſſeffion of hereditary wealth or the memory of fa- 


mous anceſtors. He delighted to honour with titles and emolu- 


ments, his generals, magiſtrates, and ſenators; and his precarious 
indulgence communicated ſome rays of their glory to the perſons 
of their wives and children. But in the eye of the law, all Roman 
citizens were equal, and all ſubjects of the empire were citizens of 
Rome. That ineſtimable character was degraded to an obſolete and 
empty name. The voice of a Roman could no longer enact his 
laws, or create the annual miniſters of his power: his conſtitutional 
Tights might have checked the arbitrary will of a maſter ; and the 
bold adventurer from Germany or Arabia was admitted, with equal 
favour, to the civil and military command, which the citizen alone 


had been once entitled to aſſume over the conqueſts of his fathers. 


The firſt Cæſars had ſcrupulouſly guarded the diſtinction of ingenu- 
ous, and ſervile birth, which was decided by the condition of the 


our” and the candour of the laws was ſatisfied, if her freedom 


year 1735. The moſt ancient families claim merit and ſervices. The recent and vulgar 
the immemorial poſſeſſion of arms and fiefs. crowd is derived from the multitude of venal 


Since the Cruſades, ſome, the moſt truly re- offices without truſt or dignity, which conti- 
ſpeRable, have been created by the king for nually ennoble the wealthy plebeians. 


could - 
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could be/aſcertained during a ſingle moment between the conception C HA 


and the delivery. The ſlaves, who were liberated by a generous 
maſter, immediately entered into che middle claſs of libertines or 
freedmen : but they could never be enfranchiſed from the duties 
of obedience and gratitude : whatever were the fruits of their in- 
duſtry, their patron and his family inherited the third part; or even 
the whole of their fortune, if they died without children and with- 
out a teſtament. Juſtinian reſpected the rights of patrons ; but his 
indulgence removed. the. badge of diſgrace from the two inferior 
orders of freedmen': whoever ceaſed to be a ſlave, obtained, without 
reſerve or delay, the ſtation of a citizen; and at length the dignity 
of an ingenuous birth, which nature had refuſed, was created, or 
ſuppoſed, by the omnipotence of the emperor. - Whatever reſtraints 

of age, or forms, or numbers, had been formerly introduced to check 
the abuſe of manumiſſions, and the too rapid encreaſe of vile and 
indigent Romans, he finally aboliſhed; and the ſpirit of his laws 
promoted the extinction of domeſtic ſervitude. Yet the eaſtern 
provinces were filled, in the time of Juſtinian, with multitudes of 
Haves, either born or - purchaſed, for the uſe of their maſters ; and 
the price, from ten to ſeventy pieces of gold, was determined by 
their age, their ſtrength, and their education . But the hard- 
hips of this dependent ſtate were continually diminiſhed by the 
influence of government and religion; and the pride of a ſubject 
was no longer elated by his abſolute dominion over the life and hap- 


Pinels of his Wai oh : 
The 


200 Tf the option of a ſlave was bequeathed 


to ſeveral legatees, they drew lots, and the 


loſers were entitled to their ſhare of his va- 
lue: ten pieces of gold for a common ſervant 


or maid under ten years; if above that age, 


twenty; if they knew a trade, thirty; notaries 
or writers, fifty ; midwives or Lee, ſixty; 
Vorl. IV. 


— 


1 


eunuchs under ten years, thirty pieces; above, 
fifty; if tradeſmen, ſeventy (Cod. I. vi. 


tit. xlui. leg. 3.). Theſe legal prices are 
generally below thoſe of the market. 
10 For the ſtate of ſlaves and freedmen, 


ſee Inftitutes, I. i. tit. fii—viii. I. ii. tit. ix. 


I. iii. tit. yi, ix. Pandects or Digeſt, I. i. 


CHAP. 


3 


Fathers and 
childr en. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 

The law of nature inſtructs moſt animals to cheriſh and educate 
their infant progeny. The law of reafon inculcates to the human. 
ſpecies the returns of filial piety. But the excluſive, abſolute, and 
perpetual dominion of the father over his children, is peculiar to the 
Roman juriſprudence***, and ſeems to be cotval with the foundation 
of the city. The paternal power was inſtituted or confirmed by 
Romulus himſelf; and after the practice of three centuries, it was 
inſcribed on the fourth table of the Decemvirs. In the forum, the 
ſenate, or the camp, the adult fon of a Roman citizen enjoyed the 
public and private rights of a penn: in his father's houſe, he was 
a mere thing ; confounded by the laws with the moveables, the cat- 
tle, and the flaves, whom the capricious maſter might alienate or 
deſtroy, without being reſponſible to any earthly tribunal. The 
hand which beſtowed the daily ſuſtenance might refume the voluntary 


gift, and whatever was acquired by the labour or fortune of the 


ſon, was immediately loſt in the property of the father. His ſtolen 
goods (his oxen or his children)- might be recovered by the ſame 
action of theft; and if either had been guilty of a treſpaſs, it was 
in his own option to compenſate the damage, or - reſign to the in- 
jured party the obnoxious animal. At the call of indigence or 
N 


tit. v, vi. L xxxviii. tit. i—iv. and the whole prium eſt civium nme. Nulli enim 


of the xlth book. Code, 1. vi. tit. iv, v. 1. vii. 
tit. i—xx1ii.). Be it henceforwards under- 


ſtood that, with the original text of the In- 


ſtitutes and Pandects, the correſpondent ar- 
ticles in the Antiquities and Elements of 
Heineccius are implicitly quoted ; and, with 
the xxvii firſt books of the Pandects, the 


learned and rational Commentaries of Ge- 


rard Noodt (Opera, tom. ii. p. 1-590, the 
end. Lugd. Bat. 1724). 2 

20 See the patria poteſtas in the Inſtitutes 
6. i. tit. i.), the Pandects (1. i. tit. vi, vii.) 
and the Code (I. viü. tit. xlvii, xlviii, xlix.) . 


Jas — 285 in I e U-. 


'j * v 


„ 


12 


ali: ſunt homines, qui talem in liberos habe- 
ant poteſtatem qualem nos habemus. 

© Dionyſius Hal. 1. ii. p. 94, 95, Gra- 
vina (Opp. p. 286.) produces the words of 
the xũ tables. Papinian (in Collatione Legum 
Roman. et Moſaicarum, tit. iv. p. 204.) 
ſtyles this patria poteſtas, lex regia: Ulpian 
(ad Sabin. 1. xxvi. in Pandett. 1. i. tit. vi. 
leg. 8.) ſays, jus poteſtatis | moribus r receptum ; 
and furioſus filizm in poteſtate * Medi, . 
Ho ſacred—or rather how abſurd ! _ SEES 

% Pandect. I. xlvi. tit. ii. leg. 14. 
N® 13. leg. 38. Ne 1. Such was the * | 
ſion of oy Ms and Paul, 


avarice, 


. 
* 
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avarice, the maſter of a family could difpoſe of his children or his C H A p. 
XLIV. 

Naves. But the condition of the flave was far more advantageous, Wyn” 


ſince he regained by the firſt manumiſſion his alienated freedom: 
the ſon was again reſtored to his unnatural father; he might be con- 
demned to ſervitude a ſecond and a third time, and it was not till 
after the third ſale and deliverance '*, that he was enfranchiſed from 
the domeſtic power, which had been ſo repeatedly abuſed, Ac- 
cording to his diſcretion, a father might chaſtiſe the real or imagi- 
nary. faults of his children, by ſtripes, by impriſonment, by exile, 
by ſending them to the country to work in chains among the 
meaneſt of his ſervants. 'The majeſty of a parent was armed with 
the power of life and death; and the examples of ſuch bloody 
executions, which were ſometimes praiſed and never puniſhed, may 
be traced in the annals of Rome, beyond the times of Pompey and - 
Auguſtus. Neither age, nor rank, nor the conſular office, nor the | 
honours of a triumph, could exempt the moſt illuſtrious citizen 
from the bonds of filial ſubjection : his own deſcendants were 
included in the family of their common anceſtor ; and the claims of 
adoption were not leſs ſacred or lefs rigorous than thoſe of nature. 
Without Fear, though not without danger of abuſe, the Roman 
legiſlators Had repoſed an unbounded confidence in the ſentiments 
of paternal love; ; and the oppreſſion was tempered by the aſſurance, 


105 The trina mancipatio is moſt clearly actual exerciſe of his office. In publicis locis 


defined by Ulpian {Fragment, x. p. 591, 
592. edit. Schulting); and beſt illuſtrated in 
the Antiquities of Heineccius. 

es By Juſtinian, the old law, the jus necis 

of the Roman father {Inftitut. 1. iv. tit. ix. 

Ne 74). is reported and reprobated. Some 
— legal veſtiges are left in the Pandects (I. xlii. 

Att. xxix. leg. 3. Ne 4+) and the Collatio Le- 

gum Romanarum et Moſaicarum (tit. ii. No 3+ 


p. 189.). 
* 82 on public occaſions, and i in the 


_ 3B 2 TAs 2 
F = . | S 8 


atque muneribus, atque actionibus patrum, 
jura cum filiorum qui in magiſtratũ ſunt, po- 
teftatibus collata interquieſcere paullulum et 
connivere, &c. (Aul. Gellius, Noctes Atticz, 
ii. 2.). The leſſons of the philoſopher Tau- 
rus were juſtified by the old and memorable 
example of Fabius; and we may contemplate 
the ſame ſtory in the Kyle of Livy (xxiv. 44.) 


and the homely idiom of Claudius Quadriga- 
rius ” annaliſt. 
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hv Tux crx AND FAU/E 


ec H AP. that each generation muſt ſucceed in its turn to the e ae; 


LEY 


XLIV. 
doof parent and maſ ter. 


Limitations The firſt limitation of beter Wan is aſiribed; to hi -utice | 


of the pater- 


nalauthority. and humanity of Numa: and the maid who, with bis: father's con- 


ſent, had eſpouſed a freeman, was protected from the diſgrace of 
becoming the wife of a ſlave. In the firſt ages, when the city was 
preſſed and often famiſhed by her Latin and Tuſcan neighbours, 
the ſale of ehildren might be a frequent practice; but as a Roman 
could not legally purchaſe. the liberty of his fellow- citizen, the 
market muſt gradually fail, and the trade would be deſtroyed by the 
conqueſts of the republic. An imperfect right of property was at 
length communicated to ſons; and the threefold diſtinction of Pro 
fectitious, adventitious, and profeſſional, was aſcertained by the juriſ- 

© prudence of the Code and Pandects ?. Of all that proceeded from 
the father, he imparted only the uſe, and reſerved the abſolute do- 
minion; yet if his goods were ſold, the filial portion was excepted, 
by a favourable interpretation, from the demands of the creditors. 
In whatever accrued by marriage, gift, or collateral ſucceſſion, the 
Property was ſecured to the ſon; but the father, unleſs he had been 
ſpecially excluded, enjoyed the uſufruct during bis life. As a juſt 
and prudent reward of military virtue, the ſpoils of the enemy were 
acquired, poſſeſſed, and bequeathed by the ſoldier alone; and the 
fair analogy was extended to the emoluments of any liberal pro- 
feſſion, the ſalary of public ſervice, and the ſacred liberality of the 
emperor or the empreſs. The life of a citizen was leſs expoſed than 
his fortune to the abuſe of paternal power. Yet his life, might 'be 
adverſe to the intereſt or paſſions of an unworthy father : the ſame 
erimes that flowed from the corruption, were. more ſenſibly felt by 
the humanity, of the Auguſtan age; and the cruel Erixo, who whipt 


4 See the gradual enlargement and ſecu- tit. ix.), the PandeQs (1. xv. tit. i. I. xli. tit. 1; » 


rity of the filial peculium.in * Inſtitutes do ü. and the Code (I. iv. tit, xxvi, xxvii. ). 


- 


| 
* 
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his ſon till he expired, was ſaved by the emperor from the jug fury CH 


of the multitude““. 


zudge. 


tence of exile pronounced againſt an intentional parricide by the 
domeſtic tribunal of Arius. Hadrian tranſported to. an iſland the 
jealous ' parent, who, like a robber, had ſeized the opportunity of 
hunting, to aſſaſſinate a youth, the inceſtuous lover of his ſtep- 


mother 


A private juriſdiction is repugnant. to the ſpirit of mo- 


narchy; the parent was again reduced from a Judge to an accuſer ; 


and the magiſtrates were enjoined by Severus Alexander to hear his 
complaints and execute his ſentence. 


life of a ſon without incurring the guilt and puniſhment of murder; 


and the pains of parricide, from which he had been excepted by 
the Pompeian law, were finally inflicted by the juſtice of Conſtan- 
. The ſame protection was due to every period of exiſtence ; 


tine 


and reaſon muſt applaud the humanity of Paulus, for imputing the 
crime of murder to the father, who ſtrangles, or ſtarves, or aban- 


dons his new-born. infant ; or expoſes him in a public place to find 
the mercy. which he himſelf had denied. 
children was the prevailing and ſtubborn vice of antiquity : it was 


But the expoſition of 


ſometimes prefcribed, often permitted, almoſt always practiſed with 


impunity, by the nations who never entertained the Roman ideas of 


99 The examples of Erixo and Arius are fecariis and parricidis, are repeated, or rather 


related by Seneca (de Clementia, i. 14, 15.), 
the former with horror, the latter with ap- 
plauſe. | | 
1 Qu6d latronis magis quam patris jure 
eum interfecit, nam patria poteſtas in pietate 
debet non in atrocitate conſiſtere (Marcian, 
Inſtitut. I. xiv. in Pandect. I. xlviti. tit. ix. 


leg. 5.) 
111 The Pompeian and Cornelian laws de 


abridged, with the laſt ſupplements of Alex- 
ander Severus, Conſtantine, and Valentinian, 
in the Pandects (I. xIviii. tit. viii, ix.) and 
Code (I. ix. tit. xvi, xvii.). See likewiſe the 
Theodoſian Code (I. ix. tit. xiv, xv.), with 


Godefroy's Commentary (tom. iii. p. 84— 


113. ), who pours a flood of ancient and mo- 
dern learning over theſe penal laws. 


Ppaternal 


He could no longer take the 


373 
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The Roman father, from the licence of ſer- pt 
vile dominion, ' was reduced to the gravity and moderation n 
The preſence and opinion of Auguſtus confirmed the ſen- 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Cc HA v. paternal power; and the dramatic poets, who! appeal to the + ate 
— 'hcart, repreſent with indifference a popular cuſtom which was pal- 
| [Hated by the motives of ceconomy and compaſſion ***. If the father 

could ſubdue his own feelings, he might eſcape, though not the cen- 

| fare, at leaſt the chaſtiſement of the laws; and the Roman empire 

was ſtained with. the blood of infants, till ſuch murders were in- 

cluded, by Valentinian and his colleagues, in the letter and ſpirit of 

the Cornelian law. The leſſons of juriſprudence and chriſtianity 

had been inſufficient to eradicate this inhuman pradiice, till their 

gentle influence was fortified by the terrors of capital puniſhment ''s, 

Hoſbands Experience has proved, that ſavages are the tyrants of the female 
RS” fex, and that the condition of women is uſually ſoftened by the re- 
finements of ſocial life. In the hope of a robuſt progeny, . Lycurgus 

had delayed the ſeaſon of marriage: it was fixed by Numa at the 

tender age of twelve years, that the * huſband might educate 

The religious to his wil a pure and obedient virgin? . According to the cuſtom 
| - ok mar- of antiquity, he bought his bride of — parents, and ſhe fulfilled 
the coemption, by purchaſing, with tliree pieces of copper, a juſt in- 
troduction to his houſe and houſehold deities. A ſacrifice of fruits 


12 When the Chremes of Terence re- civilian Paul (I. ii. Sententiarum in Pan- 
-proaches his wife for not obeying his orders dect. I. xxv. tit. iii. leg. 4.) is repreſented as 
and expoſing their infant, he ſpeaks like a a mere moral precept by Gerard Noodt (Opp. 
Father and a maſter, and filences the ſcruples tom. i. in Julius Paullus, p. 567 — —588, and 
of a fooliſh woman. See Apuleius (Meta- Amica Reſponſio, p. 591—5606.), who main- 
morph. 1. x. p. 337. edit. Delphin.). tains the opinion of Juſtus Lipſius (Opp. 
113 The opinion of the lawyers, and the tom. ii. p. 409. ad Belgas, cent. i. epiſt. 85. ), 
diſcretion of the magiſtrates, had introduced and as a poſitive binding law by Bynkerſhoek 
ia the time of Tacitus. ſome legal reſtraints, (de Jure occidendi Liberos, Opp. tom. i, 
which might ſupport his contraſt of the boni p. 318 340. Curæ Secundz, p. 391— 
mores of the Germans to the bonæ leges 427.), In a learned but angry controverſy 
alibi—that is to ſay, at Rome (de Moribus the two friends deviated into the oppoſite 
Germanorum, c. 19.). Tertullian (ad Na- extremes, 
tiones, I. i. c. 15.) refutes his own charges 14s Dionyſ. Hal. L ü. p. 92, 93. Plutarch, 
and thoſe of his brethren, againſt the heathen in Numa, P-.140, 141. 
juriſprudence. 
% The wiſe and humane ſeutence of the 


| To c xas To no 
xa ba pon xa a D irs Tw yaperrs yoo Jai 


Was 
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was offered by the pontiffs in the preſence of ten witneſſes, the con- 


tracting parties were ſeated on the ſame ſheepſkin ; they taſted a 


ſalt cake of far or rice; and this confarreation '”, which denoted the 
ancient food of Italy, ſerved as an emblem of their myſtic union of 
mind and body, But this union on the ſide of the woman was 
rigorous and unequal; and ſhe renounced the name and worſhip of 
ker father's houſe, to embrace a new ſervitude, decorated only by 
the title of adoption. A fiction of the law, neither rational nor ele- 
gant, beſtowed on the mother of a family (her proper appella- 


tion) the ſtrange characters of ſiſter to her own children, and of 


daughter to her huſband or maſter, who was inveſted with the ple- 
nitude of paternal power. By his judgment or caprice her beha- 
viour was approved, or cenſured, or chaſtiſed ;. he exerciſed the ju- 


riſdiction of life and death; and it was allowed, that in the caſes of 


adultery or drunkenneſs '*, the ſentence might be properly inflicted. 
She acquired and inherited for the ſole profit of her lord; and ſo 


clearly was woman defined, not as a perſon, but as a thing, that, if 
the original title were deficient, ſhe might be claimed, like other 


moveables, by the 2% and poſſeſſion of an entire year. The inclin- 
ation of the Roman huſband diſcharged or withheld the conjugal 


debt, ſo ſcrupulouſly exacted by the Athenian and Jewiſh laws“: 


116: Among the winter frumenta, the zriti- 
cam, or bearded wheat; the lige, or the 
unbearded 3. the far, adorea, oryza, whoſe 
deſcription perfectly tallies with the rice of 
Spain and Italy. I adopt this identity on 


the credit of M. Paucton in his uſeful and 


laborious Metrologie (p. 5 17-529.) 
117, Aulus Gellius (Noctes Atticz, xvi. 


gives a ridiculous definition of Ælius Meliſſus, 


Matrona, quz ſemel, materfamilias qduæ fz- 
pius peperit, .as porcetra and ſcropha in the 
ſow kind. He then adds the genuine mean- 
ing, quz in matrimonium vel in manum con- 


venerat. g 
118 It was enough to have taſted wine, or 


to have ſtolen the key of the cellar (Plin. 
Hiſt. Nat. xiv. 140). 

*'9 Solon requires three payments per- 
month. By the Miſna, a daily debt was im- 
poſed on an idle, vigorous, young huſband; 
twice a week on a Citizen z once on a peaſant; . 
once in thirty days on a camel-driver; once 


6.) in fix months on a ſeaman. But the ſtudent 
or doctor was free from tribute; and u wiſe; 


if ſhe received a aueelly ſuſtenance, could ſue 

for a divorce : for one. week: a vow of abſti- 

nence was allowed. Polygamy divided, with- 
out multiplying, the duties of the huſband : 

(Selden, Uxor:Ebraica, 1. iii. c. 6. in as 

works, vol, ii. p.717720.). 


. * 


A AP. 


Freedom of 


the matrimo- 


m1al contract. 
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but, as polygamy was unknown, he could never as 0 his bed a a 
fairer or more favoured partner. 5 | 
After the Punic triumphs, the matrons of Rowe avired to the 
common benefits of a free and opulent republic: their wiſhes were 
gratiſied by the indulgence of fathers and lovers, and their ambition 
was unſucceſsfully reſiſted by the gravity of Cato the Cenſor" 
They declined the ſolemnities of the old nuptials, defeated the an- 
nual preſcription by an abſence of three days, and, without loſing 
their name or independence, ſubſcribed the liberal and definite terms 


of a marriage- contract. Of their private fortunes, they communi- 


cated the uſe, and ſecured the property: the eſtates of a wife could 
neither be alienated nor mortgaged by a prodigal huſband; their 


mutual gifts were prohibited by the jealouſy of the laws; and 


the miſconduct of either party might afford, under another name, 


— 
„ 


a future ſubject for an action of theft. To this looſe and voluntary 
compact, religious and civil rites were no longer eſſential; and, be- 
tween perſons of a ſimilar rank, the apparent community of life 
was allowed as ſufficient evidence of their nuptials. The dignity 


of marriage was reſtored by the Chriſtians, who derived all ſpiritual 


grace from the prayers of the faithful and the benediction of the 
prieſt or biſhop. The origin, validity, and duties of the holy in- 
ſtitution, were regulated by the tradition of the ſynagogue, the pre- 
cepts of the goſpel, and the canons of general or provincial ſy- 
nods ; and the conſcience of the Chriſtians was awed by the de- 
.crees and cenſures of their eccleſiaſtical rulers. Yet the magiſtrates 
of Juſtinian were not ſubje& to the authority of the church: the 
e On the Oppian law we may bar. ide of Cato are more accurately preſerved by 
mitigating ſpeech of Valerius Flaccus, and Aulus Gellius (x. 23.) 


the ſevere cenſorial oration of the elder Cato 1 For the ſyſtem of Jewiſh and Catholic 


(Liv. xxxiv. 1—8.). But we ſhall rather matrimony, ſee Selden (Uxor Ebraica, Opp. 
Hear the poliſhed hiſtorian of the eighth, than vol. ii. p. 529 —860.), Bingham (Chriſtian 
the rough orators of the ſixth, century of Antiquities, I. xxii:), and Chardon (Hiſt, des 


Rome. The principles, and even the ſtyle, Sacremens, tom. vi, ). 


1 emperor 


* 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 1 
empor conſulted the unbelieving civilians of antiquity, and the 
choice of matrimonial laws in the Code and Pandects, is directe by 
the earthly motives of juſtice, policy, and the natural freedom of 
both ſexes 

Beſides the agreement of the parties, the eſſence of every rational 
contract, the Roman marriage required the previous approbation of 
the parents. A father might be forced by ſome recent laws to ſup- 
ply the wants of a mature daughter; but even his inſanity was not 
generally allowed to ſuperſede the neceſſity of his conſent, The 
cauſes of the diſſolution of matrimony have varied among the Ro- 
mans; but the moſt ſolemn ſacrament, the confarreation itſelf, 
might always be done away by rites of a contrary tendency, In 
the firſt ages, the father of a family might ſell his children, and his 
wife was reckoned in the number of his children : the domeſtic 
judge might pronounce the death of the offender, or his mercy 
might expel her from his bed and houſe ; but the ſlavery of the 
wretched female was hopeleſs and perpetual, unleſs he aſſerted for 
his own convenience the manly prerogative of divorce. The warmeſt 
applauſe has been laviſhed on the virtue of the Romans, who abſtain- 
ed from the exerciſe of this tempting privilege above five hundred 
years: but the ſame fact evinces the unequal terms of a connec- 


122 The civil laws of marriage are ex- wiſe, the huſband who abuſed his ſupremacy 


- poſed in the Inſtitutes (I. i. tit. x.), the Pan- 
deQs (1. xxiii, xxiv, xxv.), and the Code (1. v.): 
but as the title de ritù nuptiarum is yet im- 
perfect, we are obliged to explore the frag- 
ments of Ulpian (tit. ix. p. 590, 5 591. .) and 
the Collatio Legum Moſaicarum (tit. xvi. 
p. 790, 791.), with the Notes of Pithæus 
and Schulting. They find, in the Com- 
mentary of Servius (on the 1* Georgic and 
the 4 Eneid), two curious paſſages. 

+23 According to Plutarch (p. 57.), Romu- 
lus allowed only three grounds of a divorce 
drunkenneſs, adultery, and falſe keys. Other- 
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forfeited half his goods to the wife, and half 
to the goddeſs Ceres, and offered a ſacrifice 
(with the remainder?) to the terreſtrial dei- 
ties. This ſtrange law was either imaginary 
or tranſient, 

124 In the year of Rome 523, Spurius Car- 
vilius Ruga repudiated à fair, a good, but à 
barren, wife (Dionyſius Hal. I. ii. p. 93. 
Plutarch, in Numa, p. 141. Valerius . 
mus, I. Ii. c. 1. Aulus Gellius, iv. 3.) 
was queſtioned by the cenſors, and hated 5 


the people ; but his divorce ſtood unim- 


peached 1a law. 


tion 


7 
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„d unwilling to relinquiſh his ſlave. When the Roman 
matrons became the equal and voluntary companions of their lords, 
a new juriſprudence was introduced, that marriage, like other paxt- 
nerſhips, might be diſſolved by the abdication of one of the aſſociates. 
In three centuries of proſperity and corruption, this principle was 
enlarged to frequent practice and pernicious abuſe. Paſſion, intereſt, 
or caprice, ſuggeſted daily motives for the diſſolution of marriage; 
a word, a ſign, a meſſage, a letter, the mandate of a freedman, de- 
clared the ſeparation; the moſt tender of human connections was 
degraded to a tranſient ſociety of profit or pleaſure. According to 
the various conditions of life, both ſexes alternately felt the diſgrace 
and injury: an inconftant ſpouſe transferred her wealth to a new 
family, abandoning a numerous, perhaps a ſpurious, progeny: to the 
paternal authority and care of her late huſband ; a beautiful virgin 
might be diſmiſſed to the world, old, indigent, and friendleſs; but 
the reluctance of the Romans, when they were preſſed to marriage | 
by Auguſtus, ſufficiently marks, that the prevailing inſtitutions were 
leaſt favourable to, the males. A ſpecious theory is confuted by 
this free and perfect experiment, which demonſtrates, that the liberty 
of divorce does not contribute to happineſs and virtue. The facility 
of ſeparation would deſtroy all mutual confidence, and inflame every 
trifling diſpute : the minute difference between an huſband and a 
ſtranger, which might ſo eaſily be removed, might ſtill more eaſily 
be forgotten; and the matron, who in five years can ſubmit to the 
embraces of eight huſbands, muſt ceaſe to reverence the chaſtity of 
her own perſon '*. | 


Inſuf- 
125 Lic fiunt octo mariti as well as the non confulum numero, ſed ma- 
Quinque | per autumnos. ritorum annos ſuos computant, of Seneca (de 


(Juvenal. Satir. vi. 20.) Beneficiis, iii. 16.). Jerom ſaw at Rome a 


A raid ſucceſſion, which may yet be credible, trium phant huſband bury his twenty-firſt 
: * wife, 


0 THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Inſufficient remedies followed with diſtant and tardy ſtep the © 
rapid progreſs of the evil. The ancient worſhip of the Rom - 
forded a peculiar goddeſs to hear and reconcile the complaint f a 
married life; but her epithet of Viriplaca „the appeaſer of huſ- 
bands, too clearly indicates on which fide ſubmiſſion and repentance 
were always expected. Every act of a citizen was ſubje& to the 
judgment of the cenſors ; the firſt who uſed the privilege of divorce 
aſſigned, at their command, the motives of his conduct; and a 
ſenator was expelled for diſmiſſing his virgin ſpouſe without the 
knowledge or advice of his friends. Whenever an action was in- 
ſtituted for the recovery of a marriage-portion, the prætor, as the 
guardian of equity, examined the cauſe and the characters, and 
gently inclined the ſcale in favour of the guiltleſs and injured party. 
Auguſtus, who united the powers of both magiſtrates, adopted their 
different modes of repreſſing or chaſtiſing the licenſe of divorce*”. 


The preſence of ſeven Roman witneſſes was required for the validity 


of this ſolemn and deliberate act: if any adequate provocation had 
been given by the huſband, inſtead of the delay of two years, he 
was compelled to refund immediately, or in the ſpace of fix months; 
but if he could arraign the manners of his wife, her guilt or levity 
was expiated by the loſs of the ſixth or eighth part of her marriage- 
portion. The Ghriſtian princes were the firſt who ſpecified the juſt 
cauſes of a private divorce ; their inſtitutions, from Conſtantine to 
Juſtinian, appear to fluctuate between the cuſtom of the empire 


wife, who had interred twenty-two of his 


leſs ſturdy predeceſſors (Opp. tom. i. p. 90. 
ad Gerontiam). But the ten huſbands, in a 
month of the poet Martial, is an extravagant 
hyperbole (1. vi. epigram 7.). 

+25 Sacellum Viriplacæ. (Valerius Maxi- 
mus, I. ii. c. 1.) in the Palatine region ap- 
pears in the time of Theodoſius, in the de- 
ſcription of Rome by Publius Victor. 


127 Valerius Maximus, I. ii. e. 9. With 
ſome propriety he judges divorce more cri- 


minal than celibacy : illo namque conjugalia 


ſacra ſpreta tantum, hoc etiam injurioſe trac- 
tata. 

12% See the laws of Auguſtus and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, in Heineccius, ad Legem Papiam-Pop- 
pæam, c. 19. in Opp. tom. vi. P. i. p. 323 
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CHAP. and, the wiſhes of the church“, and tis author of the Novels too 


XLIV. 


eee frequently reforms the Juriſpendlewce of the Code and PandeQs, In 


the oſt rigorous laws, a wife was condemned to ſupport a game- 
fter, a drunkard, or a libertine, unleſs he were guilty of homicide, 
poiſon, or ſacrilege, in which caſes the marriage, as it ſhould ſeem, 
might have been diſſolved by the hand of the executioner. . But 


the ſacred right of the huſband was invariably maintained, to deliver 


his name and family from the diſgrace of adultery : the liſt of mortal 


fins, either male or female, was curtailed and enlarged by ſucceſſive 
regulations, and the obſtacles of incurable impotence, long abſence, 
and monaſtic profeſſion, were allowed to reſcind the matrimonial 
obligation. Whoever tranſgreſſed the permiſſion of the law, was 
ſubject to various and heavy penalties. The woman was ſtript of 
her wealth and ornaments, without excepting the bodkin of her 


hair: if the man introduced a new bride into his bed, Her fortune 


might be lawfully ſeized by the vengeance of his exiled wife. For- 


feiture was ſometimes commuted to a fine; the fine was ſometimes 


aggravated by tranſportation to an iſland, or . impriſonment in a 


monaſtery : the injured party was releaſed from the bonds - of mar- 


Triage; but the offender, during life or a term of years, was diſabled 
from the repetition of nuptials. The ſucceſſor. of Juſtinian yielded 


to the prayers of his unhappy ſubjeQs, and reſtored the liberty of 


divorce by mutual conſent : the civilians were unanimous“, the 
"theologians were divided**', and the ambiguous word, which contains 


„ 
— 
- 
. 


129 Aliæ ſunt leges Cæſarum, aliz Chriſti 
aliud Papinianus, aliud Paulus nofter præci- 
pit (Jerom, tom. i. p. 198. Selden, Uxor 
Ebraica, I. iii. c. 31. p. 847—853.). 

% The Inſtitutes are ſilent, but we may 
conſult the Codes of Theodoſius (I. iii. 
tit. xvi. with Godefroy's Commentary, tom. i. 
p. 310—315.) and Juſtinian (I. v. tit. xvii.), 


the PandeQs (l. xxiv. tit. ii.) and the Novels 


(xxii. exvii. cxxvii. cxxxiv. cxl.). Juſtinian 


fluctuated t6 the laſt between * and eccie- 


ſiaſtical law. 

was pure Greek, Topreice is not a PFrommon 
word ; nor can. the proper meaning, fornica- 
tion, be ſtrily applied to matrimonial ſin. In 


a figurative ſenſe, how far, and to what of- 5 


fences, 


*OF THE OBE EMPIRE. 


the precept of Chriſt is flexible to any interpretation. that the wit 
dom of a legiſlator can demand. 

The freedom of love and marriage was reſtrained among, the Ro- 
mans by natural and civil impediments. - An inſtinct, almoſt ines 
and univerſal, appears to prohibit the inceſtuous commerce of 
parents. and children in the infinite ſeries of aſcending. and deſcend- 
ing generations. Concerning the oblique and collateral branches, 
nature is indifferent, reaſon mute, and cuſtom various and arbitrary. 
In Egypt, the marriage of brothers and ſiſters was admitted without 
ſcruple or exception : a Spartan might eſpouſe the daughter of his 
father, an Athenian, that of his mother; and the nuptials. of an 
uncle with. his niece were applauded at Athens as an happy union. of 
the deareſt relations, The profane lawgivers of Rome were never 
tempted by intereſt or ſuperſtition to multiply the forbidden de- 
grees: but they inflexibly condemned the marriage of ſiſters and 
brothers, heſitated whether firſt couſins ſhould be touched by. the 
ſame interdi& ; revered the parental character of aunts and uncles, 
and treated affinity and adoption as a juſt imitation of the ties of 
blood. According to the proud maxims of the republic, a legal 


marriage could only be contracted by free citizens; an honourable, 


at leaſt an ingenuous birth, was required for the ſpouſe of a ſenator : 


but the blood of kings could never mingle in legitimate nuptials. 


with the blood of a Roman; and the name of Stranger degraded. 


fences, may it be extended ? Did Chriſt ſpeak 
the Rabbinical or Syriac tongue? Of what 
original word is wogric the tranſlation ? How 
variouſly is that Greek word tranſlated in the 
verſions ancient and modern! There are 
two (Mark, x. 11. Luke, xvi. 18.) to one 
(Matthew, xix. g.) that ſuch ground of di- 
vorce was not excepted by Jeſus. Some cri- 
tics have preſumed to think, by an evaſive 
anſwer, he avoided the giving offence either 


to ths ſchool of Sammai or to that of Hillel 


(Selden, Uxor Ebraica, I. iii. c. 18—22. 28. 
31.) 

The principles of the Roman juriſpru- 
dence are expoſed by Juſtinian (Inſtitut. 1. i. 


cubines, and 
baſtards, 


tit. x.); and the laws. and manners of. the 


different nations of antiquity concerning for- 
bidden degrees, &c. are copiouſly explained. 
by Dr. Taylor in his Elements of Civil Law 
(p-. 108. 314—339-),. a work of amuſing, 
though yarious, reading ; but which cannot: 
be . for philoſophical preciſion. 


2 Cleopatra 
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Cidopitra and Bewende n, to live the concubiner of Mark Abtoriy 
and Titus. This ene, indeed ſo injurious to the majeſty, 
cannot without indulgence be applied to the manners, of theſe Orien- 
tal queens. A concubine, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the civilians, was a 
woman of ſervile or plebeian extraction, the ſole and faithful com- 
panion of a Roman citizen, who continued in a ſtate of celibacy. 
Her modeſt ſtation below the honours of a wife, above the infamy 
of a proſtitute, was acknowledged and approved by the laws: from 


the age of Auguſtus to the tenth century, the uſe of this ſecondary 
marriage prevailed both in the Weſt and Eaſt, and the humble vir- 


tues of a concubine were often preferred to the pomp and inſolence 


of a noble matron. In this connection, the two Antonines, the 


beſt of princes and of men, enjoyed the comforts of domeſtic love : 


the example was imitated by many citizens impatient of celibacy, 


but regardful of their families. If at any time they deſired to le- 
gitimate their natural children, the converſion was inſtantly per- 
formed by the celebration of their nuptials with a partner whoſe 
fruitfulneſs. and fidelity they had already tried. By this epithet of 
natural, the offspring of the concubine were diſtinguiſhed from the 


ſpurious brood of adultery, proſtitution, and inceſt, to whom Tuſti- 


nian reluctantly grants the neceſſary aliments of life; and theſe na- 


tural children alone were capable of ſucceeding to a ſixth part of 
the inheritance of their reputed father. 


According to the rigour of 
law, baſtards were entitled only to the name and condition of their 
mother, from whom they might derive the character of a ſlave, a 


133 When her father Agrippa died (A. D. 
44), Berenice was fixteen years of age 
(Joſeph. tom. i. Antiquit. Judaic. I. xix. 
c. 9. p. 952. edit. Havercamp). She 


was therefore above fifty years old when 


Titus (A. D. 79) invitus invii. 1 invi- 
fit, 


This date would not have adorned 


3 


the tragedy or paſtoral of the tender Ra- 
eine. 

1% The g yptia conjunx of Virgil (Æneid, 
vil. 688.) ſeems to be numbered among the 
monſters who warred with Mark- Antony 


againſt Auguſtus, the ſenate and the gods of 
Italy. 


ſtranger, 


0 
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ſtranger, e or a citizen. The outcaſts * every family were adopted 
without reproach as the children of the ſlate”. 


The relation of guardian and ward, or in Roman, words of tutor 
and pupil, which covers ſo many titles of the Inſtitutes and Pan- 
dects , is of a very ſimple and uniform nature. The perſon and 
as. of an orphan muſt always be truſted to the cuſtody of 
ſome diſcreet friend. If the deceaſed. father had not ſignified his 
choice, the agnats, or paternal kindred of the neareſt degree, were 


383 
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az rag 
and wards, 


0 


compelled to act as the natural guardians: the Athenians were ap- 


prehenſive of expoſing the infant to the power of thoſe moſt inte- 
reſted in his death; but an axiom of Roman juriſprudence has pro- 
nounced, that the charge of tutelage ſhould conſtantly attend the 
emolument of ſucceſſion. If the choice of the father, and the line 
of conſanguinity, afforded no efficient guardian, the failure was ſup- 
plied by the nomination of the prætor of the city, or the preſident 
of the province. But the perſon whom they named to this public 
office might be legally excuſed by inſanity or blindneſs, by igno- 
rance or inability, by previous enmity or adverſe intereſt, by the 
number of children or guardianſhips with which he was already 
burthened, and by the immunities which were granted to the uſe- 
ful labours of magiſtrates, lawyers, phyſicians, and profeſſors. Till 
the infant couldeſpeak and think, he was repreſented by the tutor, 
whoſe authority was finally determined by the . age of puberty. 
Without his conſent, no act of the pupil could bind himſelf to his 
own prejudice, though it might oblige others for his perſonal be- 


nefit. It is needleſs to obſerve, that the: tutor often gave ſecurity, 


135 The humble but legal rights of con- 
cubines and natural children, are ſtated in 
the Inſtitutes (I. i. tit. x.), the Pandects (I. i. 
tit. vii.), the Code (1. v. tit. xxv.), and the 
Novels (Iæxiv. Ixxxix.). The reſearches of 
Heineccius nd Giannone (ad Legem Juliam 


et Papiam-Poppæam, c. Iv. p. 164175. 


Opere Poſthume, p. 108-158.) illuſtrate this 
intereſting and domeſtic ſubject. 
135 See the article of guardians and wards 


in the Inftitutes (I. i. tit. xiii—xxvi.), the 
pandects (1. xxvi, xxvii.), and the Code (l. v. 


tit. xxviii—Ixx.). 


and 
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and always rendered an en and chat che want of diligence or 
integrity expoſed him to a civil and almoſt criminal action for the 
violation of his: ſacred truſt. The age of puberty had been raſhly 
fixed by the civilians at fourteen; but as the faculties of the mind 
ripen more ſlowly than thoſe of the body, a curator: was interpoſed 
to guard the fortunes of a Roman youth from his own inexperience 
and headftrong paſſions. Such a truſtee had been firſt inſtituted 
by the prætor, to ſave a family from the blind havock of a prodigal 
or madman; and the minor was compelled by the laws, to ſolicit the 
ſame protection, to give validity to his acts till he accompliſhed the full 
period of twenty-five years. Women were condemned to the perpetual 
tutelage of parents, huſbands, or guardians ; a ſex created to pleaſe 
and obey was never ſuppoſed to have attained the age of reaſon and 
experience. Such at leaſt was the ſtern and haughty ſpirit of the ancient 
law, which had been inſenſibly molliſied before the time of Juſtinian, 

II. The original right of property can only be juſtified by the 
accident or merit of prior occupancy ; and on this foundation it is 
wiſely eſtabliſhed by the philoſophy of the civilians . The ſavage 
who hollows a tree, inſerts a ſharp ſtone into a wooden handle, or 
applies a ſtring to an elaſtic branch, becomes in a ſtate of nature the 
Juſt proprietor of the canoe, the bow, or the hatchet. The mate- 
rials were common to all, the new form, the produce of his time 
and ſimple induſtry, belongs ſolely to himſelf. His hungry brethren 
cannot, without a ſenſe of their own injuſtice, extort. from the hunter 
the game of the foreſt overtaken or ſlain by his perſonal ſtrength 
and dexterity. If his provident care preſerves and multiplies the 
tame animals, whoſe nature is tractable to the arts of education, he 


- acquires a perpetual title to the uſe and ſervice of their numerous 


137 Inſtitut. I. ii. tit. i, ii. Compare the looſe prolixity of Theophilus (p. 207—265.). 
pure and preciſe reaſoning of Caius and The opinions of Ulpian are preſerved in the 
Heineccius (I. ii. tit. i. p. 69—91.) with the PandeQs (I. i. tit. ville leg. 41. N* 1.). 
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progeny, which derives its exiſtence N him alone. If he incloſes C H A P. 


XLIV. 


and cultivates a field for their ſuſtenance and his own, a barren . 


waſte is converted into a fertile ſoil ; the'ſeed, the manure, the la- 
bour, create a new value, and the rewards of harveſt are painfully 
earned by the fatigues of the revolving year. In the ſucceſſive ſtates 
of ſociety, the hunter, the ſhepherd, the huſbandman, may defend 
their poſſeſſions by two reaſons which forcibly appeal to the feel- 
ings of the human mind: that whatever they enjoy is the fruit of 
their own induſtry; and, that every man who envies their felicity, 
may purchaſe ſimilar acquiſitions by the exerciſe of ſimilar diligence. 
Such, in truth, may be the freedom and plenty of a ſmall colony 
caſt on a fruitful iſland. But the colony multiplies, while the ſpace 
ſtill continues the ſame: the common rights, the equal inheritance 
of mankind, are engroſſed by the bold and crafty ; each field and 
foreſt is circumſcribed by the land-marks, of a jealous maſter ; and 
it is the peculiar praiſe of the Roman juriſprudence, that it aſſerts 
the claim of the firſt occupant to the wild animals of the earth, the 
air, and the waters. In the progreſs from primitive equity to final in- 
juſtice, the ſteps are ſilent, the ſhades are almoſt imperceptible, and the 


abſolute monopoly is guarded by poſitive laws and artificial reaſon. 


The active infatiate principle of ſelf- love can alone ſupply the arts 
of life and the wages of induſtry ; and as ſoon as civil government 
and excluſive property have been introduced, they become neceſſary 
to the exiſtence of the human race. Except in the ſingular inſtitu- 
tions of Sparta, the wiſeſt legiſlators have diſapproved an agrarian 
law as a falſe and dangerous innovation. , Among the Romans, the 
enormous diſproportion of wealth ſurmounted the ideal reſtraints of 
a doubtful tradition and an obſolete ſtatute ; a tradition that the 
pooreſt follower of Romulus had been endowed with the perpetual 
inheritance of two jugera *", a ſtatute which confined the richeſt 


citizen 


13 The heredium of the firſt Romans is p. 141. c. 10. p. 169, 161. edit. Geſner), and 
defined by Varro (de Re Ruſticq1, 3. c. 2. clouded by Pliny's declamation (Hiſt, Natur. 
Vol. IV. 3D XViils 
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citizen to the Hs of five W 04 jugera, or three hundred bit 


— twelve acres of land. The original territory of Rome conſiſted only 


of ſome miles of wood and meadow along the banks of the Tyber; 
and domeſtic exchange could add nothing to the national ſtock. But 
the goods of an alien or enemy were lawfully expoſed to the firſt 
hoſtile occupier; the city was enriched by the profitable trade of 
war; and the blood of her ſons was the only price that was paid for 
the Volſcian ſheep, the ſlaves of Britain, or the gems and gold of 

Aſiatic kingdoms. In the language of ancient juriſprudence, Which 
was corrupted and forgotten before the age of Juſtinian, theſe ſpoils 


were diſtinguiſhed by the name of manceps or mancipium, taken 


with the hand; and whenever they were fold or emancipated, the 
purchaſer required-ſome aſſurance that they had been the property 
of an enemy, and not of a fellow- citizen. A citizen could only 
forfeit his rights by apparent dereliction, and: ſuch dereliction of a 
valuable intereſt could not eaſily be preſumed. Yet according to 
the twelve tables, a preſcription of one year for moveables, and of 
two years for immoveables, aboliſhed the claim of the ancient maſter, 
if the actual poſſeſſor had acquired them by a fair tranſaction from 
the perſon whom he believed to be the lawful proprietor ** Such 
conſcientious injuſtice, without any mixture of fraud or "DI, could 
ſeldom injure the members of a ſmall republic ; but the various pe- 
riods of three, of ten, or of twenty years, determined by Juſtinian, 
are more ſuitable to the latitude of a great empire. It is only in 
the term of preſcription that the diſtinction of real and perſonal 


A juſt and learned comment is reaſon, I am diſſident of my own. 
149 From this ſhort preſcription, Hume 


"xvii, 2.) 
given in the Adminiſtration des Terres chez 


les Romains (p. 12 — 66.) 
139 The res mancipe is explained from 
faint and remote lights by Ulpian (Frag- 


ment. tit. xviii. p. 618, 619.) and Zyn- 


kerſhoek (Opp. tom. i. p. 306—315.). 
The definition is ſomewhat arbitrary ; and 
_ as none except myſelf have aſſigned a 


«hs 


(Eſſays, vol. i. p. 423.) infers that there could 
not hen be more order and ſettlement in Italy 
than zozww amongſt the Tartars. By the civi- 
lian of his adverſary Wallace, he is reproach- 
ed, and not without reaſon, for overlooking 
the conditions (Inſtitut, I. ii. tit. vi.). 


x 5 fortune 
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fortune has been remarked by the civilians, and their TIT idea of © "43 P. 
property is that of ſimple, uniform, and abſolute dominion. The — 
ſubordinate exceptions of 206, of ru ifruft , of ſervitudes , impoſed - 
for the benefit of a neighbour on lands and houſes, are abundantly 
explained by the profeſſors of juriſprudence. The claims of pro- 
perty, as far as they are altered by the mixture, the diviſion, or the 
transformation of ſubſtances, are inveſtigated with metaphyſical ſub- 
tlety by the fame civilians. 


Of inherit- 
ance and ſ{uc« 
ceſſion. 


The perſonal title of the firſt proprietor muſt be determined by 
his death : but the poſſeſſion, without any appearance of change, is 
peaceably continued in his children, the aſſociates of his toil and 
the partners of his wealth. This natural inheritance has been pro- 
tected by the legiſlators of every climate and age, and the father is 
encouraged to perſevere in flow and diſtant improvements, by the 
tender hope, that a long ;poſterity will enjoy the fruits of his la- 
bour. The principle of hereditary ſucceſſion is univerſal, but the 
order has been variouſly eſtabliſhed by convenience or caprice, by 
the ſpirit of national inſtitutions, or by ſome partial example, which | | 
was originally decided by fraud or violence. The juriſprudence of = 
the Romans appears to have deviated from the equality of nature, | 
much leſs than the Jewiſh **, the Athenian , or the Engliſh inſti- 


141 See the Inſtitutes (I. i. tit. iv, v.) and 
the PandeQs (I. vii.). Noodt has compoſed 
a learned and diſtin& treatiſe de U/ufrud# 
(Opp. tom. i. p. 387—478.)- 

142 The queſtions de Serwitutibus are diſ- 
cuſſed in the Inſtitutes (I. ii. tit. iii.) and Pan- 
deQs (I. viii.). Cicero (pro Murena, c. 9.) 
and Lactantius (Inſtitut. Divin. I. i. c. 1.) af- 
fect to laugh at the inſignificant doctrine, de 
aqua pluvia arcenda, &c. Yet it might be 
of frequent uſe among litigious neighbours, 
hoth in town and country. 


143 Among the patriarchs, the firſt born 


3D 2 a 


enjoyed a myſtic and ſpiritual primogeniture 


(Geneſis, xxv. 31.). In the land of Canaan 
he was entitled to a double portion of inhe- 
ritance (Deuteronomy, xxi. 17. with Le 
Clerc's judicious Commentary). 

14+ At Athens the ſons were equal, but 
the poor daughters were endowed at the diſ- 
cretion of their brothers. See the An 
pleadings of Iſæus (in the viith volume of the 
Greek Orators), illuſtrated by the verſion and 
comment of Sir William Jones, a ſcholar, a 
lawyer, and a man of genius. | 
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On the death of a citizen, all his e ITY 

they were P freed from his paternal power, were called to the 
inheritance of his poſſeſſions. The inſolent prerogative of primo- 
geniture was unknown: the two ſexes were placed on a juſt level ; 

all the ſons and daughters were entitled to an-equal portion of the 
patrimonial eſtate; and if any of the ſons. had been intercepted. by 
a premature. death, his perſon was repreſented, and his ſhare was 
divided, by his ſurviving children. On the failure of the direct line, 
the right of ſucceſſion muſt diverge to the callateral branches. The 


degrees of kindred'?* are numbered by the civilians, aſcending from 


the laſt poſſeſſor to a common parent, and deſcending from the com- 


mon parent to the next heir: my father ſtands in the firſt degree, 


my brother in the ſecond, his children in the third, and the re- 


mainder of the ſeries may be conceived by fancy, or pictured in a 


genealogical table. In this computation, a diſtinction was made, 


eſſential to the laws and even the conſtitution of Rome; the agnats, 


or perſons connected by a line of males, were called, as they ſtood 
in the neareſt degree, to an equal partition; but a female was inca- 
pable of tranſmitting any legal claims; and the cognats of every 
rank, without excepting the dear relation of a mother and a ſon, 
were diſinherited by the twelve tables, as ſtrangers and aliens. 
Among the Romans, a gent or lineage was united by a common 
name and domeſtic rites ; the various cognomens or ſurnames of 
Scipio, or Marcellus, diſtinguiſhed from each other the ſubordinate 
branches or families of the Cornelian or Claudian race: the de- 


"45 In England, the eldeſt ſon alone inhe- *#* Blackſtone's Tables (vol. ii. p. 202.) 
Tits all the land, a law, ſays the orthodox repreſent and compare the degrees of the civil 
Judge Blackſtone (Commentaries on the Laws with thoſe of the canon'and common law. A 
of England, vol. ii. p. 215.), unjuſt only in ſeparate tract of Julius Paulus, de gradibus 
the opinion of younger brothers. It may be et affinibus, is inſerted or abridged in the Pan- 
of ſome political uſe in * cn in- dects (I. xxxviii. tit. x.). In the viith degrees 
duſtry. | he computes (Ne 18.) 1024 perſons, 

fault 
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denomination of gentiles ; and the vigilance of the laws maintained, 
in the ſame name, the perpetual deſcent of religion and property. 
A ſimilar principle dictated the Voconian law, which aboliſhed 
the right of female inheritance. As long as virgins were given or 
fold in marriage, the adoption of the wife extinguiſhed the hopes 


of the daughter. But the equal ſucceſſion of independent matrons, 


ſupported. their pride and luxury, and might tranſport into a foreign 


houſe the riches of their fathers. While the maxims of Cato were 
revered, they tended to perpetuate in each family a juſt and vir- 
tuous mediocrity : till. female blandiſhments inſenſibly triumphed ; 
and every ſalutary reſtraint was loſt in the diſſolute greatneſs of the 
republic. The rigour of the decemvirs was tempered by the equity 
of the prætors. Their edicts reſtored emancipated and poſthumous 
children to the rights of nature; and upon the failure of the agnats, 
they preferred the blood of the cognats to the name of the gentiles, 
whoſe title and charaQer were inſenſibly covered with oblivion. 
The reciprocal. inheritance of mothers and ſons was eſtabliſhed in 
the Tertullian and Orphitian decrees by the humanity of the ſenate. 
A new and more impartial order was introduced by the novels of 
Juſtinian, who affected to revive the juriſprudence of the twelve 
tables. The lines of maſculine and female kindred were confound- 
ed: the deſcending, aſcending, and collateral ſeries, was accurately 
defined; and each degree, according to the proximity of blood ang 
affection, ſucceeded to the vacant poſſeſſions of a Roman citizen 


The 


| 247 The Voconian law was enafted in the % Legem Voconiam (Erneſti, Clavis Ci- 


fault of the agnats, of the ſame ſurname; was ſupplied by the larger © 


year of Rome 584. The younger Scipio, who 
was then xvii years of age (Frenſhemius, Sup- 
plement. Livian. xlvi. 40.), found an occaſion 
of exerciſing his generoſity to his mother, 
liſters, &c, (Polybius, tom. ii. I. xxxi. p. 1453 
— 1464. edit. Gronov, a domeſtic witneſs). 


ceroniana) magna voce bonis lateribus (at lxv 
years of age) ſuaſiſſem, ſays old Cato (de 
Senectute, c. 5.). Aulus Gellius (vii. 13. 

Xvii. 6.) has ſaved ſome paſſages. 
749 See the law of ſucceſſion in the Inſti- 
tutes of Caius (I. ii. tit. viii. p. 139144.) 
- and 
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The order of ſucceſſion is auld: by nature, or at leaſt by the 


—— general and permanent reaſon. of the lawgiver: but this order is 


Introduction 


and liberty of frequently violated by the arbitrary and partial T__ which prolong 


en 


the dominion of the teſtator beyond the grave. In the ſimple 
Nate of ſociety, this laſt uſe or abuſe of the right of property is ſel- 


dom indulged : it was introduced at Athens. by the laws of Solon ; 


and. the private teſtaments 'of the father of a family are authoriſed 
by the twelve tables. Before the time of the decemvirs'*", a Roman 
citizen expoſed his wiſhes and motives to the aſſembly of the thirty 
curiæ or pariſhes, and the general law of inheritance was ſuſpended 


by an occaſional act of the legiſlature. After the permiſſion of the 


decemvirs, each. private lawgiver promulgated his verbal or written 
teſtament in the preſence of five citizens, who repreſented the five 
claſſes of the Roman people; a ſixth witneſs atteſted their concur- 


rence; a ſeventh weighed the copper money, which was paid by an 
imaginary purchaſer ; and the eſtate was emancipated by a fictitious 


ſale and immediate releaſe. This ſingular ceremony '**, which excited 
the wonder of the Greeks, was ſtill practiſed in the age of Severus; 
but the prætors had already approved a more ſimple teſtament, for 


which they required the ſeals and ſignatures of ſeven witneſſes, free 


from all legal exception, and purpoſely ſummoned for the execution 


and Juſtinian (I. iii. tit. i—vi. with the Greek 
verſion of Theophilus, p. 515575. 888 — 
600. ], the Pandects (I. xxxviil. tit, vi—xvii. ), 
the Code (I. vi. tit. lv—lx, ), and the Novels 


(cxviii.). 


159 That ſucceſſion was the rule, teſtament - 


the exception, is proved by Taylor (Elements 
of Civil Law, p. 519527.) a learned, 


rambling, ſpirited, writer. In the id and 1. 


books the method of the Inſtitutes is doubt- 


leſs prepoſterous; and the Chancellor Du- 


queſſeau (Oeuvres, tom. 1. p. 275.) wiſhes 
his countryman Domat in the place of Tri- 
bonian, Vet covenants before ſucceſſions is 


moſt too excluſive ſolum in uſũ eſt. 


not ſurely the natural order of the civil laws, 

1 Prior examples of teſtaments are per- 
haps fabulous. At Athens a chi/dle/5 father 
only could make a will (Plutarch, in Solone, 
tom. i. p. 164. See Iſæus and Jones), 

1 The teſtament of Auguſtus is ſpecified 
by Suetonius (in Auguſt. c. 101. in Neron. 
c. 4.), who may be ſtudied as a code of Ro- 
man antiquities. Plutarch (Opuſcul. tom. ii, 
p. 976.) is ſurpriſed 5ray d Fabnza; yoatuow 
ETEp2; fel GTONEITETY XANporoputcs ETepor Of ro 
rag ding. The language of Ulpian (Frag- 
ment. tit. xx. p. 627. edit. Schulting) is al- 


of 
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of that important act. A domeſtic monarch, who reigned over the 
lives and fortunes of his children, might diſtribute their reſpective 
ſhares according to the degrees of their merit or his affection: his 
arbitrary diſpleaſure chaſtiſed an unworthy ſon by the loſs of his 
inherffance- and the mortifying preference of a ſtranger. But the 
experience of unnatural parents recommended ſome limitations of 
their teſtamentary powers. A ſon, or, by the laws of Juſtinian, 
even a daughter, could no longer be diſinherited by their ſilence: 
they were compelled to name the criminal, and to ſpecify the of- 


that could juſtify ſuch a violation of the firſt principles of nature 
and ſocietyß . Unleſs a legitimate portion, a fourth part, had been 
reſerved for the children, they were entitled to inſtitute an action or 
complaint of inofficious teſtament; to ſuppoſe that their father's un- 
derſtanding was impaired by ſickneſs or age; and reſpectfully to ap- 
peal from his rigorous ſentence to the deliberate wiſdom of the ma- 


admitted between the inheritance and the legacies. The heirs who 
ſucceeded to the entire unity, or to any of the twelve fractions of 
the ſubſtance of the teſtator, repreſented his civil and religious cha- 
racter, aſſerted his rights, fulfilled his obligations, and diſcharged 
the gifts of friendſhip or liberality which his laſt will had bequeathed 
under the name of legacies. But as the imprudence or prodigality 
of a dying man might exhauſt the inheritance, and leave only riſk 
and labour to his ſucceſſor, he was empowered to retain the Fal- 


153 Joſtinian (Novell. exv. Na 3, 4.) enu- for which a fon might likewiſe diſinherit bis 
merates only the public and private crimes, father, 


fence; and the juſtice of the emperor enumerated the ſole cauſes 


giſtrate. In the Roman juriſprudence, an eſſential diſtinction was 
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Legacies». 


cidian portion; to deduct, before the payment of the legacies, a 
clear fourth for his own emolument. A reaſonable time was al- 
lowed to examine the Reporting between the debts and the eftate, 
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to decide whether he ſhould accept or refuſe the teſtament ; and if” 
he uſed the benefit of an inventory, the demands of the creditors 
could not exceed the valuation of the effects. The laſt will of a 
citizen might be altered during his life or reſcinded after his death: 


the perſons whom he named might die before him, or reje& the 


Codicils and 


truſts, 


inheritance, or be expoſed to ſome legal diſqualification. In the 
contemplation of theſe events, he was permitted to ſubſtitute ſecond 


and third heirs, to replace each other according to the order of the 


teſtament ; and the incapacity of a madman or an infant to bequeath 
his property, might be ſupplied by a fimilar ſubſtitution . But the 
power of the teſtator expired with the acceptance of the teſtament : 


each Roman of mature age and diſcretion acquired the abſolute 


dominion of his inheritance, and the ſimplicity of the civil law 
was never clonded by the long and intricate entails which confine 
the happineſs and freedom of unborn generations. 

Conqueſt and the formalities of law eſtabliſhed the uſe of codicils. 
If a Roman was ſurpriſed by death in a remote province of the em- 


pire, he addreſſed a ſhort epiſtle to his legitimate or teſtamentary 


heir; who fulfilled with honour, or neglected with impunity, this 


laſt requeſt, which the judges before the age of Auguſtus were not 


authoriſed to enforce. A codicil might be expreſſed in any mode, 
or in any language; but the ſubſcription of five witneſſes muſt de- 
clare that it was the genuine compoſition of the author. His 
intention, however laudable, was ſometimes illegal; and the in- 


vention of fidei-commiſſa, or truſts, aroſe from the ſtruggle be- 


A ftranger of 


tween natural juſtice and poſitive juriſprudence. 


Greece or Africa might be the friend or benefactor of a childleſs 


The. /ub/titutions fidei- commiſſaires of the 
modern civil law is a feudal idea grafted on the 


—383. Deniffart, Deciſions de oriſpru- 
dence, tom. iv. P · 577—60g.). They were 


KRoman juriſprudence, and bears ſcarcely any 
Teſemblance to the ancient fidei- com miſſa (In- 
ſtitutions du Droit Frangois, tom. i. p. 347 


18 


ſtretched to the fourth degree by an abuſe of 


the clix'® Novel; a partial, perplexed, decla- 


matory law. 
Roman, 
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Roman, but none, except a fellow-citizen, could act as his heir. 
The Voconian law, which aboliſhed female ſucceſſion, reſtrained the 
legacy or inheritance of a woman to the ſum of one hundred thou- 
ſand ſeſterces; and an only daughter was condemned almoſt as an 

alien in her father's houſe. The zeal of friendſhip, and parental af- 
fection, ſuggeſted a liberal artifice: a qualified citizen was named 
in the teſtament, with a prayer or injunction that he would reſtore 
the inheritance to the perſon for whom it was truly intended. Va- 


rious was the conduct of the truſtees in this painful ſituation : they 


had ſworn to obſerve the laws of their country, but honour 
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prompted them to violate their oath: and if they preferred their 


intereſt under the maſk of patriotiſm, they forfeited the eſteem of 
every virtuous mind. The declaration of Auguſtus relieved their 
doubts, gave a legal ſanction to confidential teſtaments and codicils, 
and gently unravelled the forms and reſtraints of the republican 
juriſprudence. But as the new practice of truſts degenerated into 
ſome abuſe, the truſtee was enabled, by the Trebellian and Pegaſian 
decrees, to reſerve one fourth of the eſtate, or to transfer on the 
head of the real heir all the debts and actions of the ſucceſſion. 
The interpretation of teſtaments was ſtrict and literal; but the lan- 
guage of 7ru/ts and codicils was delivered from the minute and 
technical accuracy of the civilians”. 

III. The general duties of mankind are impoſed by their public 
and private relations: but their ſpecific ob/zgations to each other 


can only be the effect of, 1. a promiſe, 2. a benefit, or 3. an in- 


755 Dion Caſſius (tom. ii. I. Ivi., p. 814. ſions, teſtaments, codicils, legacies, and truſts, 
with Reimar's Notes) ſpecifies in Greek mo- the principles are aſcertained in the Inſtitutes 
ney the ſum of 25,000 drachms. of Caius (I. ii. tit. ii— ix. p. 91—144.), Juſ- 

The revolutions of the Roman Jaws of tinian (1. ii. tit. x—xxv.), and Theophilus 
inheritance are finely, though ſometimes fan- (p. 328 —5 14.); and the immenſe detail oc- 
cifully, deduced by Monteſquieu (Eſprit des copies twelve books (xxviii—xxxix.) of the 
Loix, I. xxvu.). PandeQts, ; | 5 2 

*57 Of the ciyil juriſprudence of ſucceſ- | | 


Vor. IV. | 3 E | 43 jury: 


III. Or 
AcTions, 
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jury: * when theſe obligations are ratified by law, the int 


party may compel the performance by a judicial action. On this 


Promiſes. 


principle, the civilians. of every country have erected a ſimilar juriſ- 


prudence, the fair concluſion of univerſal reaſon and juſtice *** 

1. The goddeſs of faith (of human and ſocial faith) was wor- 
ſhipped, not only in her temples, but in the lives of the Romans; 
and if that nation was deficient in the more amiable qualities of 
benevolence and generoſity, they aſtoniſhed the Greeks by their 
ſincere and ſimple performance of the moſt burthenſome engage- 


ments. Yet among the ſame people, according to the rigid 


maxims of the patricians and decemvirs, a nated pad, a promiſe, 
or even an oath, did not create any civil obligation, unleſs it was 
confirmed by the legal form of a fipulation. Whatever might be 
the etymology of the Latin word, it conveyed the idea of a firm 
and irrevocable contract, which was always expreſſed in the mode 
of a queſtion and anſwer. Do you promiſe to pay me one hundred 


pieces of gold ? was the ſolemn interrogation of Seius. I do pro- 


miſe - was the reply of Sempronius. The friends of Sempronius, who 
anſwered for his ability and inclination, might be ſeparately ſued at 
the option of Seius; and the benefit of partition, or order of recipro- 
cal actions, inſenſibly deviated from the ſtrict theory of ſtipulation. 
The moſt cautious and deliberate conſent was juſtly required to 


ſuſtain the validity of a gratuitous promiſe; and the citizen who 


might have obtained a legal ſecurity, incurred the ſuſpicion of fiaud, 
and paid the forfeit of his neglect. But the ingenuity of the civi- 
lians ſucceſsfully laboured to convert ſimple engagements into the 


The Inſtitutes of Caius (1. ii. tit. ix, x. 9 How much is the cool, rational evi- 
p. 144—214-), of Juſtinian (I. iii. tit. xiy— dence of Polybius (I. vi. p. 693. 1. xxxi. 
XXX. I. iv. tit. i—vi.), and of Theophilus p. 1459, 1460.) ſuperior to vague, in- 
(p- 616—837.), diſtinguiſh four ſorts of obli- diſcriminate applauſe—omnium maxime et 
gations—aut re, aut verbis, aut literis, aut præcipue fidem coluit (A. Gellius, xx. 
conſenſũ : but I confeſs myſelf n to my 1. J. 

own diviſion. i 


form 


* 


*which he had been accommodated for the te mporary ſupply of his 


wants; in the latter, it was deſtined for his uſe and conſumption, 
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form of ſolemn ſtipulations. The prætors, as the guardians of ſocial 
faith, admitted every rational evidence of a voluntary and deliberate 
act, which in their tribunal produced an equitable obligation, and 
for which they gave an action and a remedy ***. 


2. The obligations of the ſecond claſs, as they were contracted 


by the delivery of a thing, are marked by the civilians with the 


epithet of real. A grateful return is due to the author of a bene- 


fit; and whoever is entruſted with the property of another, has 


bound himſelf to the ſacred duty of reſtitution. In the caſe of a 
friendly loan, the merit of generoſity is on the fide of the lender 
only, in a depoſit on the fide of the receiver; but in a pledge, and 


the reſt of the ſelfiſh commerce of ordinary life, the benefit is com- 


penſated by an equivalent, and the obligation to reſtore is variouſly 
modified by the nature of the tranſaction. The Latin language very 


happily expreſſes the fundamental difference between the commoda- 


tum and the mutuum, which our poverty is reduced to confound 
under the vague and common appellation of a loan. In the former, 
the borrower. was obliged to reſtore the ſame individual thing with 


and he diſcharged this mutual engagement, by ſubſtituting the ſame 


ſpecific value, according to a juſt eſtimation of number, of weight, 


and of meaſure, In the contract of /ale, the abſolute dominion is 
transferred to the purchaſer, and he repays the benefit with an 


adequate ſum of gold or«filver, the price and univerſal ſtandard 


169 The Jus Prætorium de Pactis et Tranſ- 


actionibus is a ſeparate and ſatisfactory 
treatiſe of Gerard Noodt (Opp. tom. i. 
p. 483—564.). And I will here obſerve 
that the univerſities of Holland and Bran- 
denburgh, in the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century, appear to have ſtudied the 


.3E 2 


civil law on the moſt juſt and liberal prin- 
ciples. . 

t The nice and various ſubje& of con- 
tracts by conſent, is ſpread over ſour books 
(xvii—xx.) of the PandeQs, and is one of the 


parts beſt deſerving of the attention of an 
Engliſh ſtudent. 


of 
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of all earthly poſſeſſions. The obligation of another contract, that 


or talents, may be hired for a definite term; at the expiration of 


the time, the thing itſelf muſt be reſtored to the owner with an ad- 
ditional reward for the beneficial occupation and employment. In 


theſe lucrative contracts, to which may be added thoſe of partnerſhip 


and commiſſions, the civilians ſometimes imagine the delivery of the 


object, and ſometimes preſume the conſent of the parties. The ſub- 


Intereſt of 
money. 


ſtantial pledge has been refined into the inviſible rights of a mortgage 
or hypotheca ; and the agreement of fale, for a certain price, imputes, 
from that moment, the chances of gain or loſs to the account of the 
purchaſer. It may be fairly ſuppoſed, that every man will obey the 
dictates of his intereſt; and if he accepts the benefit, he is obliged 
to ſuſtain the expence, of the tranſaction. In this boundleſs ſubject, 
the hiſtorian will obſerve the /ocation of land and money, the rent 
of the one and the intereſt of the other, as they materially affect 
the proſperity of agriculture and commerce. The landlord was 


often obliged to advance the ſtock and inftruments of huſbandry, 


and to content himſelf with a partition of the fruits. If the feeble 
tenant was oppreſſed by accident, contagion, or hoſtile violence, he 
claimed a proportionable relief from the equity of the laws : five 
years were the cuſtomary term, and no ſolid or coſtly improvements 
could be expected from a farmer, who, at each moment, might be 


ejected by the fale of the eſtate '®. Uſury , the inveterate griev- 


ancc 


16: The covenants of rent are defined in riſprudence, p. 668, 669.) ; and I am ſorry 
the PandeQts (I. xix.) and the Code (I. iv. to obſerve that it yet prevails in the beauteous 


tit. IXv.). The quinquennium, or term of and happy country where I am permitted to 
five years, appears to have been a cuſtom ra- reſide. 


ther than a law; but in France all leaſes of I might implicitly acquieſce in the ſenſe 
land were determined in nine years. This and learning of the three books of 8 Noodt, 
limitation was removed only in the year 1775 de fœnore et uſuris (Opp. tom. i. p. 175— 


(Encyclopedie Methodique, tom. i. de la Ju- 268.), The i interpretation of the afſes or cen- 
. - ien 


© 
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ance of the city, had been diſcouraged by the twelve tables, and 
aboliſhed by the clamours of the people. It was revived by their 
wants and idleneſs, tolerated by the diſcretion of the prætors, and 
finally determined by the Code of Juſtinian. Perſons of illuſtrious 
rank were confined to the moderate profit of four per cent.; ſix was 
pronounced to be the ordinary and legal ſtandard of intereſt ; eight 
was allowed for the convenience of manufacturers and merchants ; 
twelve was granted to nautical inſurance, which the wiſer ancients 
had not attempted to define ; but except in this perilous adventure, 


the practice of exorbitant uſury was ſeverely reftrained ***. 


The moſt 


ſimple intereſt was condemned by the clergy of the Eaſt and 


Weſt*” : 


but the ſenſe of mutual benefit, which had triumphed over 


the laws of the republic, bas reſiſted with equal firmnets the de- 
crees of the church, and even the prejudices of mankind **?, 

3. Nature and ſociety impoſe the ſtrict obligation of repairing 
an injury; and the ſufferer by private injuſtice, acquires a perſonal 


teſime uſure at twelve, the unciarie at one, 
per cent. is maintained by the beſt critics and 
civilians : Noodt (I. ii. c. 2. p. 207.), Gravi- 
na (Opp. p. 205, &c. 210.), Heineccius (An- 
tiquitat. ad Inftitut. I. iii. tit. xv.), Monteſ- 
quien (Eſprit des Loix, 1. xxii. c. 22. tom. 11. 
p. 36. Defenſe de PEſprit des Loix, tom. w. 
p. 478, &c.), and above all John Frederic 
Gronovius (de Pecunia Veteri, 1. iii. c. 13. 
p. 213—227. and his three Antexegeſes, p.455 
—655.), the founder, or at leaſt the cham- 
pion, of this probable opinion; which is, 
however, perplexed with ſome difficulties. 


154 Primo xi tabulis ſancitum eſt ne quis 


unciario fœnore amplius exerceret (Tacit. An- 
nal. vi. 16.). Pour peu (ſays Monteſquieu, 
Eſprit des Loix, I. xxii. c. 22.) qu'on ſoit 
verſe dans Phiſtoire de Rome, on verra qu'une 
pareille loi ne devoit pas etre Pouvrage des 
decemvirs. Was Tacitus ignorant—or ſtu- 
pid? But the wiſer and more virtuous patri- 
cians might ſacrifice their avarice to their 


ambition, and might attempt to check the 
odious practice by ſuch intereſt as no lender 
would accept, and ſuch penalties as no debtor 
would incur, 

165 Juſtinian has not condeſcended to give 
uſury a place in his Inſtitutes z but the neceſ- 
ſary rules and reſtrictions are inſerted in the 
Pandects (I. xxii. tit. i, i.) and the Code (l. iv. 


tit. xxxii, xxxlii.). 


The fathers are unanimous (Barbeyrac, 
Morale des Peres, p. 144, &c.) : 
Lactantius, Baſil, Chryſoſtom (ſee his frivo- 
lous arguments in Noodt, I. i. c. 7. p. 188.), 
Gregory of Nyſſa, Ambroſe, Jerom, Auguſ- 
tin, and a hoſt of councils and caſuiſts. 

157 Cato, Seneca, Plutarch, have loudly 
condemned the practice or abuſe of uſury. 
According to the etymology of fanus and 
Tx, the principal is ſuppoſed to generate the 
intereſt: a breed of barren metal, exclaims 


Shakſpeare—and the ſage i is the echo of the 
public voice. 


Cyprian, 
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right and a legitimate action. If the property of another be en- 


truſted to our care, the requiſite degree of care may riſe and fall 
according to the benefit which we derive from ſuch temporary poſ— 
ſeſſion ; we are ſeldom made reſponſible for inevitable accident, but 
the conſequences of a voluntary fault muſt always be imputed to 


the author 15%. A Roman purſued and recovered his ſtolen goods 


by a civil action of theft; they might paſs through a ſucceſſion of 
pure and innocent hands, but nothing leſs than a preſcription of 
thirty years could extinguiſh; his original claim. They were reſtored 
by the ſentence of the prætor, and the injury was compenſated by 
double or threefold, or even quadruple damages, as the deed had 


been perpetrated by ſecret fraud or open rapine, as the robber had 


been ſurpriſed in the fact or detected by a ſubſequent reſearch. The 
Aquilian law“ defended the living property of a citizen, his ſlaves 
and cattle, from the ſtroke of malice or negligence : the higheſt price 
was allowed that could be aſcribed to the domeſtic animal at any 
moment of the year preceding his death; a ſimilar latitude of thirty 
days was granted on the deſtruction of any other valuable effects. 
A perſonal injury is blunted or ſharpened by the manners of the 


times and the ſenſibility of the individual : the pain or the diſgrace 


of a word or blow cannot eaſily be appreciated by a pecuniary 
equivalent. The rude juriſprudence of the decemvirs had con- 
founded all haſty inſults, which did not amount to the fracture of a 
limb, by condemning the aggreſſor to the common penalty of twenty- 
five aſſes. But the ſame denomination of money was reduced, in 
three centuries, from a pound to the weight of half an ounce; and 


163 Sir William Jones has given an inge- Iſœus, and the ſentences of Arabian and 
nious and rational Eſſay on the Law of Bail- Perſian cadhis. 
ment (London, 1781, p. 127. in 8®). He is * Noodt (Opp. tom. i. p. 137—172.) has 
perhaps the only lawyer equally converſant compoſed a ſeparate treatiſe, ad Legem Aqui- 
with the year- books of Weſtminſler, the Com- liam (Pandect. I. ix. tit. ü.). 


mentaries of Ulpian, the Attic pleadings of 


the 
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the inſolence of a wealthy Roman indulged himſelf in the cheap 
amuſement of breaking and ſatisfying the law of the twelve tables. 
Veratius ran through the ftreets ſtriking on the face the inoffenſive 
paſſengers, and and his attendant purſe-bearer immediately ſilenced 
their clamours by the legal tender of twenty-five pieces of copper, 
about the value of one ſhilling”. The equity of the prætors 
examined and eſtimated the diſtin& merits of each particular com- 
plaint. In the adjudication of civil damages, the magiſtrate aſſumed 
a right to conſider the various circumſtances of time and place, of 
age and dignity, which may aggravate the ſhame and ſufferings of 
the injured perſon; but if he admitted the idea of a fine, a puniſh- 
ment, an example, he invaded the province, though, perhaps, he 
ſupplied the defects, of the criminal law. 

The execution of the Alban dictator, who was diſmembered by 
eight horſes, is repreſented by Livy as the firſt and the laſt inſtance 
of Roman cruelty in the puniſhment of the moſt atrocious crimes 
But this act of juſtice, or revenge, was inflicted on a foreign enemy 
in the heat of victory, and at the command of a ſingle man. The 
twelve tables afford a more deciſive proof of the national ſpirit, ſince 


they were framed by the wiſeſt of the ſenate, and accepted by the 


free voices of the people; yet theſe laws, like the ſtatutes of 
Draco“, are written in characters of blood. They approve the 


inhuman and unequal principle of retaliation; and the forfeit of an 


179 Aulus Gellins (Noct. Attic. xx. 1.) 
borrowed this ſtory from the Commentaries 
of Q. Labeo on the xi tables. 

2 The narrative of Livy (i. 28.) is weighty 
and folemn. At tu dictis Albane maneres is 
an harſh reflection, unworthy of Virgil's hu- 


manity (neid, viii. 643.). Heyne, with 


his uſual good taſte, obſerves that the ſubject 
was too horrid for the ſhield of /AEneas 
(tom. iii. p. 229. ). 


*2* The age of Draco (Olympiad xxxix. 


3 


1.) is fixed by Sir John Marſham (Canon 
Chronicus, p. 593—596.) and Corſini (Faſti 
Attici, tom. iii. p. 62.). For his laws, ſee 
the writers on the government of Athens, Si- 
gonius, Meurſius, Potter, &c. 

173 The viith de delictis, of the xii tables is 
delineated' by Gravina (Opp. p. 292, 293. 
with a Commentary, p. 214—230.). Aulus 
Gellius (xx. 1.) and the Collatio Legum Mo- 


ſaicarum et Romanarum afford much original 


information. 
eye 
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eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a limb for a limb, is rigorouſly 
exacted, unleſs the offender can redeem his pardon by a fine of three 


hundred pounds of copper. The decemvirs diſtributed with much 


liberality the ſlighter chaſtiſements oſ flagellation and ſervitude; and 
nine crimes of a very different complexion are adjudged worthy of 
death. 1: Any act of reaſon againſt the ſtate, or of correſpondence 
with the public enemy. The mode of execution was painful and 
ignominious : the head of the degenerate Roman was ſhrouded in 
a veil, his hands were tied behind his back, and, after he had been 
ſcourged by the lictor, he was ſuſpended in the midſt of the forum 


on a croſs, or inauſpicious tree. 2. Nocturnal meetings in the city; 


whatever might be the pretence, of pleaſure or religion, or the 
public good. 3. The murder of a citizen; for which the common 
feelings of mankind demand the blood of the murderer. Poiſon is 
ſtill more odious than the ſword or dagger; and we are ſurpriſed to 
diſcover, in two flagitious events, how early ſuch ſubtle wickedneſs 
had infected the ſimplicity of the republic, and the chaſte virtues of 
the Roman matrons . The parricide who violated the duties of 
nature and gratitude, was caſt into the river or the ſea, incloſed in a 


ſack; and a cock, a viper, a dog, and a monkey, were ſucceſſively added 


as the moſt ſuitable companions'”*?. Italy produces no monkies; 
but the want could never be felt, till the middle of the ſixth century 


7 Livy mentions two remarkable and fla- 
gitious zras, of 3000 perſons accuſed, and of 
190 noble matrons convicted, of the crime of 
poiſoning (xl. 43. viii. 18.). Mr. Hume diſ- 
criminates the ages of private and public 
virtue (Eſſays, vol. i. p. 22, 23.). I would 
rather ſay that ſuch ebullitions of miſchief 
(as in France in the year 1680) are accidents 
and prodigies which leave no marks on the 
manners of a nation. 

175 The xii Tables and Cicero (pro Roſcio 
Amerino, C. 25, 26.) are content with the 
ſack ; Seneca (Excerpt. Controverſ. v. 4.) 


adorns it with ſerpents; Juvenal pities the 
guiltleſs monkey (innoxia fimia—Satir, xii. 
156.). Hadrian (apud Doſitheum Magiſtrum, 
I. iii. c. 16. p. 874—876. with Schulting's 
Note), Modeſtinus (PandeR. xlviii. tit. ix. 
leg. 9.), Conſtantine (Cod. I. ix. tit. xvii.), 
and Juſtinian (Inſtitut. I. iv. tit. xvii. ), enu- 
merate all the companions of the parricide. 
But this fanciful execution was ſimplified in 
practice. Hodie tamen vivi exuruntur vel ad 
beſtias dantur (Paul, Sentent. Recept. l. v. 
tit. xxiv. p. 512. edit. Schulting). 


firſt 
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firſt revealed the guilt of a parricide . 4. The malice of an incendiary. 
After the previous ceremony of whipping, he himſelf was delivered 
to the flames; and in this example alone our reaſon is tempted to 
applaud the juſtice of retaliation. 5. Judicial perjury. The corrupt 
or malicious witneſs was thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock 
to expiate his falſehood, which was rendered ſtill more fatal by the 
ſeverity of the penal laws, and the deficiency of written evidence. 
6. The corruption of a judge, who accepted bribes to pronounce 
an iniquitous ſentence. 7. Libels and fatires, whoſe rude trains 
ſometimes diſturbed the peace of an illiterate city. The author was 
beaten with clubs, a worthy chaſtiſement, but it is not certain that 
he was left to expire under the blows of the executioner . g. The 
nocturnal miſchief of damaging or deſtroying a neighbour's corn. 
The criminal was ſuſpended as a grateful victim to Ceres. But the 
ſylvan deities were leſs implacable, and the extirpation of a more 
valuable tree was compenſated by the moderate fine of twenty-five 
pounds of copper. 9. Magical incantations ; which had power, in 
the opinion of the Latian ſhepherds, to exhauſt the ſtrength of an 
enemy, to extinguiſh his life, and to remove from their ſeats his 
deep-rooted plantations. The cruelty of the twelve tables againſt 
inſolvent debtors ſtill remains to be told; and I ſhall dare to prefer 
the literal ſenſe of antiquity, to the ſpecious refinements of modern 
criticiſm '””, After the judicial proof or confeſſion. of the debt, 


776 The firſt parricide at Rome was L. Oſtius, 
after the ſecond Punic war (Plutarch in Ro- 
mulo, tom. i. p. 57.). During the Cimbric, 
P. Malleolus was guilty of the firſt matricide 
(Liv. Epitom. I. Ixviii.). 


177 Horace talks of the formidine fuſtis 


(1. ii. epiſt. ii. 154.) ; but Cicero (de Repub- 
lica, 1. iv. apud Auguſtin, de Civitat. Dei, 
ix. 6. in Fragment. Philoſoph. tom. iii. p. 393. 
edit. Olivet) affirms that the decemvirs made 


Vor. IV. 


3 F 


libels a capital offence: cum perpaucas res 
capite ſanxiſſent - erpaucas / 

175 Bynkerſhoek (Obſervat. Juris Rom. 1. i. 
e. 1. in Opp. tom. i. p. 9, 10, 11.) labours to 
prove that the creditors divided not the body, 


but the price, of the inſolvent debtor. Yet his 


interpretation is one perpetual harſh metaphor; 
nor can he ſurmount the Roman authorities 
of Quinulian, Cæcilius, Favonius, and Ter- 
tullian. See Aulus Gellias, Noct. Attic. xxi. 
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thirty days of grace were allowed before a Roman was delivered into 
the power of his fellow-citizen. In this private priſon, twelve 
ounces of rice were his daily food ; he might be bound with a chain 
of fifteen pounds weight; and his miſery was thrice expoſed in the 
market-place, to ſolicit the compaſſion of his friends and country- 
men. At the expiration of ſixty days, the debt was diſcharged by 
the loſs of liberty or life; the inſolvent. debtor was either put to 
death, or ſold in foreign ſlavery beyond the Tyber: but if ſeveral 
creditors were alike obſtinate and unrelenting, they might legally 
diſmember his body, and ſatiate their revenge by this horrid par- 
tition. The advocates for this ſavage law have inſiſted, that it 
muſt ſtrongly operate in deterring idleneſs and fraud from contract- 
ing debts which they were unable to diſcharge; but experience 
would diſſipate this ſalutary terror, by proving, that no creditor 
could be found to exact this unprofitable penalty of life or limb. 
As the manners of Rome were inſenſibly poliſhed, the criminal 
code of the decemyirs was aboliſhed by the humanity of accuſers, 
witneſſes, and judges; and impunity became the conſequence of 
immoderate rigour. The Porcian and Valerian laws prohibited the 
magiſtrates from inflicting on a free citizen any capital, or even 
corporal puniſhment; and the obſolete ſtatutes of blood were artfully, 


and perhaps truly, aſcribed to the ſpirit, not of patrician, but of 
regal, tyranny. 


* 


In the abſence of penal laws and the inſufficiency of civil actions, 
the peace and juſtice of the city were imperfectly maintained by the 


— private juriſdiction of the citizens. The malefactors who repleniſh 


our gaols, are the outcaſts of ſociety, and the crimes for which 
they ſuffer may be commonly aſcribed to ignorance, poverty, and 
brutal appetite. For the perpetration of ſimilar enormities, a vile 


plebeian might claim and abufe the ſacred character of a member of 


the republic: but, on the proof or ſuſpicion of guilt, the ſlave, or 
| the 
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the ſtranger, was nalled to a croſs, and this ſtrict and ſummary CHAP. 
XLIV. 
juſtice might be exerciſed without reſtraint over the greateſt part of ww 


the populace of Rome. Each family contaitied a' domeſtic tribunal, 
which not was confined, like that of the prætor, to the cognizance 
of external actions: virtuous principles and habits were inculcated by 
the diſcipline of education; and the Roman' father was accountable 
to the ſtate for the manners of his children, ſince he difpoſed, with- 
out appeal, of their life, their liberty, and their inheritance. In 
ſome preſſing emergencies, the citizen was authoriſed to avenge his 
private or public wrongs. The conſent of the Jewiſh, the Athenian, 
and the Roman laws,. approved the ſlaughter of the nocturnal thief; 
though in open day-light, a robber could not be ſlain without ſome 
previous evidence of danger and complaint. Whoever ſurpriſed an 
adulterer in his nuptial bed might freely exerciſe his revenge 
the moſt bloody or wanton outrage was excuſed by the provoca- 
tion; nor was it before the reign of Auguſtus that the huſband 
was Aves to weigh the rank of the offender, or that the parent 
was condemned to ſacrifice his daughter with her guilty ſeducer. 
After the expulſion of the kings, the ambitious Roman who ſhould 
dare to aſſume their title or imitate their tyranny, was devoted to 
the infernal gods: each of his fellow- citizens was armed with the 
ſword of juſtice; and the act of Brutus, however repugnant to gra- | ny 
titude or map had been already ſanctified by the judgment of 
his country. The barbarous practice of wearing arms in the 1 
| midſt 4 


179 The firſt ſpeech of Ly ſias (Reiſke, Ora- 
tor. Græc. tom. v. p. 2—48.) is in defence of 
an huſband who had killed the adulterer. 
'The right of huſbands and fathers at Rome 


and Athens is diſcuſſed with much learning 
by Dr. Taylor (Lectiones Lyſiacæ, c. xi. in 


Reiſke, tom. vi. p. 301-308. ). 
159 See Caſaubon ad Athenzum, I. i. c. 5. 


p. 19. Percurrent raphanique mugileſque 
| 3F 2 liſh 


(Catull. p. 41, 42. edit. Voſſian.). Hunc s 


mugilis intrat (Juvenal, Satir. x. 317.). 
Hunc perminxere calones (Horat. I. i. Satir. 
11. 44.) familiæ ſtuprandum dedit ... fraudi 
non fuit (Val. Maxim. I. vi. c. 1. Ne 13.). 
28: This law is noticed by Livy (ii. 8.) and 
Plutarch (in Publicola, tom. i. p. 187.) ; and 
it fully juſtifies the public opinion on the 
death of Cæſar, which Suetonius could pub- 
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midſt of peace” + and the bloody maxims of honour, were unknown 
to the Romans; and, during the two pureſt ages, from the eſta- 
bliſhment of equal freedom to the end of the Punic wars, the city 
was never diſturbed by ſedition, and rarely polluted with atrocious 
crimes. The failure of penal laws was more ſenſibly felt when 
every vice was inflamed by faction at home and dominion abroad. 
In the time of Cicero, each private citizen enjoyed the privilege of 


anarchy: each miniſter of the republic was exalted to the tempta- 
tions of regal power, and their virtues are entitled to the warmeſt 


praiſe as the ſpontaneous fruits of nature or philoſophy. After a 


triennial indulgence of luſt, rapine, and cruelty, Verres, the tyrant 


of Sicily, could only be ſued for the pecuniary reſtitution of three 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; and ſuch was the temper of the 
laws, the judges, and perhaps the accuſer himſelf , that on re- 
funding a thirteenth part of his Fade Verres could retire to an 
eaſy and luxurious exile 

The firſt imperfect attempt to reſtore the proportion of crimes 


and puniſhments, was made by the dictator Sylla, who in the midſt 


of his ſanguinary triumph, aſpired to reſtrain the licence, rather 
than to oppreſs the liberty, of the Romans. He gloried in a ar- 
bitrary proſcription of four thouſand ſeven hundred citizens . But 

in 


| lim under the Imperial government, Jure 


cæſus exiſtimatur (in Julio, c. 76.). Read 
the letters that paſſed berween Cicero and 
Matius a few months after the ides of March 
(ad Fam. xi. 27, 28.) 

. ro d Abm⁰ r, Tor Te ngo. . 
Thucydid. I. i. c. 6. The hiſtorian who con- 
ſiders this circumſtance as the teſt of civiliza- 
tion, would diſdain the barbariſm of an Euro- 
pean court. 

233 He firſt rated at millies (ooo, ooo ) the 
damages of Sicily (Divinatio in Cæcilium, 
c. 5: ), which he afterwards reduced to gua- 


dringenties (320,000/.—1 Actio in Verrem, - 
c. 18.), and was finally content with zricies 
(24,000/.). Plutarch (in Ciceron, tom. iii. 
P-1 584.) has not diſſembled the popular ſuf-/ 
picion and report. 

184 Verres lived near thirty years after his 
trial, till the ſecond triumvirate, when he was 
proſcribed by the taſte of Mark-Antony for 
the ſake of his Corinthian plate (Plin, Hift, 
Natur, xxxiv. z.). 

55 Such is the number afſi gned by Vale- 
rius Maximus (I. ix. c. 2. Ne 1.). Florus 
(iv. 21.) diſtinguiſhes 2000 ſenators and 

knights, 
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in the character of a legiſlator, he reſpected the prejudices of the C HA P. 
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times; and inſtead of pronouncing à ſentence of death againſt tg 


robber or aſſaſſin, the general wo betrayed an army, or the magi- 
ſtrate who ruined a province, Sylla was content to aggravate the 


pecuniary damages by the penalty of exile, or, in more conſtitu- 
tional language, by the interdiction of fire and water. The Cor- 


nelian, and afterwards the Pompeian, and Julian, laws introduced 
a new ſyſtem of criminal juriſprudence; and the emperors, from 
Auguſtus to Juſtinian, diſguiſed their encreaſing rigour under the 
names of the original authors. But the invention and frequent uſe 


of extraordinary pains, proceeded from the defire to extend and 


conceal the progreſs, of deſpotiſm. In the condemnation of illuſtri- 
ous Romans, the ſenate- was always prepared to confound, at the 
will of their maſters, the judicial and legiſlative powers. It was the 
duty of the governors to maintain the peace of their province, by 
the arbitrary and rigid. adminiſtration of juſtice ; the freedom of the 
city evaporated in the extent of empire, and the Spaniſh malefactor, 
who claimed the privilege of a Roman, was elevated by the com- 
mand of Galba on a fairer and more lofty croſs. Occaſional re- 
ſcripts iſſued from the throne to decide the queſtions which, by 
their novelty or importance, appeared to furpaſs the authority and 
diſcernment of a proconſul. Tranſportation and beheading were 
reſerved for honourable perſons ; meaner criminals were either 


knights. Appian (de Bell. Civil. I. i. c. 95. 
tom, ii. p. 133- edit. Schweighzuſer) more 
accurately computes 40 victims of the ſenato- 
rian rank, and 1600 of the equeſtrian cenſus 
or order, 

185 For the penal laws (Leges Corneliz, 
Pompeiz, Juliz, of Sylla, Pompey, and the 
Czſars), ſee the ſentences of Paulus (I. iv. 
tit. xvii— xxx. p. 497—528. edit, Schulting), 
the Gregorian Code (Fragment. I. xix. p. 705, 
706. in Schulting), 85 Collatio Legum Mo- 


ſaicarum et Romanarum (tit. i—xv.), the 
Theodoſian Code (1. ix. ), the Code of Juſti- 


nian (1, ix.), the Pandects (xlviii.), the In- 


ſtitutes (1, iv. tit. xviii.), and the Greek ver- 
ſion of Theophilus (p. 917 — 926.). 
17 It was a guardian who had poiſoned 


his ward. The crime was atrocious; yet the 


puniſhment is reckoned by Suetonius (c. 9.) 
among the aQs in which Galba ſhewed him- 
ſelf acer vehemens, et in delictis coercendis 
immodicus. 
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. hanged or burnt, or buried in the mines, or or expoſed to the wild 


— beaſts. of the amphitheatre. Armed robbers were purſued and ex- 


Meaſure of 
guilt. 


tirpated: as the enemies of ſociety the driving away horſes: or cattle 
was made a capital offenee***; but ſimple theft was uniformly con- 


ſidered as a+ mere civil and private injury. The degrees of guilt, 
and the modes of puniſhment, were too often determined by the 


diſeretion of: the rulers, and the ſubject was left in ignorance of 


the legal — which 4 might incur by every action of lis 


lifes 
A fin, wth a win are the objects of theology, ethies, and 


juriſprudence. Whenever their judgments agree, they corroborate 


each other; but as often as they differ, a prudent legiſlator ap- 
preciates the guilt and puniſhment according to the meaſure of ſo- 
cial injury. On this principle, the moſt daring attack on the life 


and property of a private citizen, is judged leſs atrocious than the 


crime of treaſon or rebellion, which invades the majgliy of the re- 


public : the obſequious civilians unanimouſly pronounced, that tlie 


republie is contained in the perſon of its chief; and the edge of the 


Julian law was ſharpened by the inceſſant diligence of the em- 


perors. The licentious commerce of the ſexes may be tolerated as 
an impulſe of nature, or forbidden as a ſource of diſorder and cor- 
ruption: but the fame, the fortunes, the family of the huſband, are 
ſeriouſſy injured by the adultery of the wife. The wiſdom of 
Auguſtus, after curbing the freedom of revenge, applied to this 


domeſtic offence the animadverſion of the laws: and the guilty 
parties, after the payment of heavy forfeitures and fines, were con- 


183 The abactores or abigeatores, who drove moſt ſevere where the offence was moſt fre- 
one horſe, or two mares or oxen, or five hogs, quent, condemns the criminals, ad gladium, 
or ten goats, were ſubject to capital puniſh- ludi damnationem (Ulpian, de Officio Pro- 
ment (Paul, Sentent. Recept. I. iv, tit. xvii. conſulis, 1. viii. in Collatione Legum Mo- 
p. 497, 498.) . Hadrian (ad Concil. Bæticæ), ſaic, et Rom, tit. xi. p. 235+). 


9 | e demned 
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demned to long or perpetual exile in two ſeparate iſlands. Re- 
ligion pronounces an equal cenſure againſt the infidelity of the huſ- 
band ; but as it is not accompanied by the ſame civil effects, the 
wife was never permitted to vindicate her wrongs ; and the diſ- 
tinction of ſimple or double adultery, ſo familiar and ſo important 
zin the canon law, is unknown to the juriſprudence of the Code 
and Pandects. I touch with reluctance, and diſpatch with impa- 
tience, a more odious vice, of which modeſty rejects the name, 
and nature abominates the idea. The primitive Romans were in- 
fected by the example of the Etruſcans and Greeks “: in the 
mad abuſe of proſperity and power, every pleaſure that is innocent 
was deemed inſipid; and the Scatinian law, which had been 
extorted by an act of violence, was inſenſibly aboliſhed by the lapſe 
of time and the multitude of criminals. By this law, the rape, per- 
haps the ſeduction, of an ingenuous youth, was compenſated, as a 
perſonal injury, by the poor damages of ten thouſand ſeſterces or 
fourſcore pounds; the raviſher might be ſlain by the reſiſtance or 


189 Till the publication of the Julius Pau- 


lus of Schulting (I. ii. tit. xxvi. p. 317— 
323.) it was affirmed and believed, that the 
Julian laws puniſhed adultery with death; and 
the miſtake aroſe from the fraud or error of 
Tribonian. Vet Lipſius had ſuſpected the 
truth from the narratives of Tacitus (Annal. 
ii. 50. iii. 24. iv. 42.), and even from the 
practice of Auguſtus, who diſtinguiſhed the 
treaſonable frailties of his female kindred. 

199 In caſes of adultery, Severus confined 
to the huſband the right of public accuſation 
(Cod. Juſtinian. I. ix. tit. ix. leg. 1.). Nor 
18. this privilege unjuſt—ſo different are the 
effects of male or female infidelity. 

1 Timon (I. i.) and Theopompus (1. xliii. 
apud Athenzum, l. xii. p. 5 17.) deſcribe the 
luxury and luſt of the Etruſcans: Tov fh To 
Ys Xawect GworTes Tols Tacos Kat TOUS f{AEIPARICIC» 


About the ſame period (A. U. C. 445) the 


Roman youth ſtudied in Etruria (Liv. IX, 


-36. ). 


9? The Perſians had been corrupted in the 
ſame ſchool : an” E paborres TAGS HITY OTA 
(Herodot. 1. 1. c. 135.). A curious differta- 
tion might be formed on the introduction of 
pæderaſty after the time of Homer, its pro- 
greſs among the Greeks of Aſia and Europe, 
the vehemence of their paſſions, and the thin 
device of virtue and friendſhip which amuſed 
the philoſophers of Athens. But, ſcelera oſten- 
di oportet dum puniuntur, abſcondi flagitia. 

193 The name, the date, and the proviſions 
of this law, are equally doubtful (Gravina, 
Opp- p. 432, 433. Heineccius, Hiſt. Jur. 
Rom. Ne 108. Ernefti, Clav. Ciceron. in 
Indice Legum). But I will obſerve that the 
uganda Venus of the honeſt German is ſtyled 
aver/a by the more polite Italian. | 
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revenge of chaſtity; and I "wiſh to believe, that at Rome, as in 
Athens, the voluntary and effethinate deſerter of his ſex was degtaded 
from the honours and the rights of a citizen. But the practice of 
vice was not diſcouraged by the ſeverity of ane the indelible 
ſtain of manhood was confounded with the more venial tranſgreſ- 
ſions of fornication and adultery, nor was the licentious lover ex- 
poſed to the ſame diſhonour which: he impreſſed on the male or 
female partner of his guilt. From Catullus to Juvenal“, the poets 


accuſe and celebrate the degeneracy of the times, and the reforma- 


tion of manners was feebly attempted: by the reaſon and authority 
of the civilians, till the moſt virtuous of the Cæſars proſcribed the 
ſin againſt nature as a crime againſt ſociety”, | 

A new ſpirit of legiſlation, - reſpectable even in its error, aroſe 
in the empire with the religion of Conſtantine'”. The laws of 
Moſes were received as the divine original of juſtice, and the 
Chriſtian princes adapted their penal ſtatutes to the degrees of moral 
and religious turpitude. Adultery was firſt declared to be a capital 
offence; the frailty of the ſexes was aſſimilated to poiſon or aſſaſſina- 
tion, to ſorcery or parricide; the ſame penalties were inflicted on 


the paſſive and active guilt of pæderaſty; and all criminals of free 


or ſervile condition were either drowned or beheaded, or caſt alive 
into the avenging flames. The adulterers were ſpared by the 


in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 112. 


194 See the oration of Æſchines againſt the 
catamite Timarchus (in Reiſke, Orator, ne. 
tom. iii. p. 21—184.). 

195 A crowd of diſgraceful paſmges will 


force themſelves on the memory of the claſſic 


reader: I will only remind him of the cool 
declaration of Ovid: 
Odi concubitus quĩ non utrumque reſolvunt. 
Ho: eſt quod puerùm tangar amore minus. 
% AElius Lampridius, in Vit. Heliogabal. 
Aurelius Victor, in 
ane Codex Theodoſ. I. ix, tit. vii. leg. 7. 


and Godefroy's Commentary, tom. iii. p- 63. 
Theodoſius aboliſhed the ſubterraneous bro- 
tbels of Rome, in which the proſtitution of 


both ſexes was acted with impunity. 


197 See the laws of Conſtantine and his | 
ſucceſlors againſt adultery, ſodomy, &c. in 
the Theodoſian (I. ix. tit. vii. leg. 7. I. xi. 
tit, xxxvi. leg. 1. 4.) and Jaſtinian Codes 
(1. ix. tit. ix. leg. 30, 31.). Theſe princes 
ſpeak the language of paſſion as well as of 
juſtice, and fraudulently aſcribe their own ſe- 
verity to the firſt Cæſars. | 


— — 
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were purſued by general and pious indignation: the impure manners — 


of Greece ſtill prevailed in the cities of Aſia, and every vice was 


fomented by the celibacy of the monks and clergy. Juſtinian re- 


laxed the puniſhment at leaſt of female infidelity; the guilty ſpouſe 


was only condemned to ſolitude and penance, and at the end of two 


years ſhe might be recalled to the arms of a forgiving huſband, 
But the ſame emperor declared himſelf the implacable enemy. of 
unmanly luſt, and the cruelty. of his perſecution can ſcarcely be 
excuſed by the purity of his motives 
principle of juſtice, he ſtretched to paſt as well as future offences the 
operations of his edits, with the previous allowance of a ſhort 
reſpite for confeſſion and pardon. A painful death was inflicted by 
the amputation of the ſinful inſtrument, or the inſertion of ſharp 


reeds into- the pores and tubes of moſt exquiſite ſenſibility; and 


Juſtinian defended the propriety of the execution, ſince the criminals 
would have loſt their hands had they been convicted of ſacrilege. 
In this ſtate of diſgrace and agony, two biſhops, Iſaiah of Rhodes, 
and Alexander of Dioſpolis, were dragged through the ſtreets of 
Conſtantinople, while their brethren were admoniſhed by the voice 
of a cryer, to obſerve this awful leſſon, and not to pollute the 
ſanctity of their character. Perhaps theſe prelates were innocent. 
A ſentence of death and infamy was often founded on the flight 
and ſuſpicious evidence of a child or a ſervant: the guilt of the 
green faction, of the rich, and of the enemies of Theodora, was 
preſumed by the judges, and pæderaſty became the crime of thoſe to 
whom no crime could be imputed. A French philoſopher“ has 


* Juſtinian, Novel. Ixxvii. cxxxiv. cxli. c. 6. That eloquent philoſopher conciliates 
Procopius, in Anecdot. c. 11. 16. with the the rights of liberty and of nature, which 
Notes of Alemannus. Theophanes, p. 151. ſhould never be placed in oppoſition to each 
Cedrenus, p. 368. Zonaras, I. xiv. p. 64. other. . 

"99 Monteſquieu, Eſprit des Loix, I. xii. 
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ited to remark; that whatever is fecret aſt be doubtful, and * 
our natural horror of vice may be abuſed as an engine of tyranny. 
But the favourable perſuaſion of the ſame writer, that a legiſlator 
may conſide in the taſte and reaſon of mankind, is impeached by the 
unwelcome diſcovery of the antiquity and extent of the diſeaſe”. 

The free citizens of Athens and Rome enjoyed, in all cedar 


1. The adminifttation of juftice is the moſt ancient office of a Pane: 
it was exerciſed by the Roman kings, and abuſed by Tarquin ; who 
alone, without law or council, pronounced his arbitrary Judgments, 
The firſt conſuls ſucceeded to this regal prerogative; but the facred 
right of appeal ſoon aboliſhed the juriſdiction of the magiſtrates, 
and all public cauſes were decided by the fupreme tribunal of the 
people. But a wild democracy, ſuperior to the forms, too often 
diſdains the eſſential principles, of juſtice: the pride of deſpotiſm 
was envenomed by plebeian envy, and the heroes of Athens 
might ſometimes applaud the happineſs of the Perfian, whofe fate 
depended on the caprice of a ſingle tyrant. Some ſalutary reſtraints, 
impoſed by the people on their own paſſions, were at once the cauſe 
and 05 of the gravity and temperance of the Romans. The 


200 For the corruption of Paleſtine, 2000 


years before the Chriſtian æra, ſee the biſtory 
and laws of Moſes. Ancient Gaul is ſtigma- 
tiled by Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. J. v./p.356.), 
China by the Mahometan and Chriſtian tra- 
vellers (Ancient Relations of India and Chi- 
na, p. 34. tranflated by Renaudot, and his 


bitter critic the Pere Premare, Lettres Edi- 1. 


fiantes, tom. Xix. p. 435-), and native Ame- 
rica by the Spaniſh hiſtorians (Garcilaſſo de 
Ja Vega, 1. ui. c. 13. Rycaut's tranſlation ; 
and Dictionaire de Bayle, tom. iii. p. 88.). 
I believe, and hope, that the negroes, in their 
own country, were * from this moral 


peſtilence. 


p. 93—1 34-), Heineccius (ad Pandect. I. i. 


* The important ſubjef of the public 
queſtions and judgments at Rome is ex- 
plained with much learning, and in a claſ- 
fic ſtyle, by Charles Sigonius (I. iii. de 
Judiciis, in Opp. tom. iii. 679 —864.); and 
a good abridgment may be found in the 
Republique Romaine of Beaufort (tom. ii. 
v. p. 1—121.) . Thoſe who wiſh for 
more abltruſe law, may ſtudy Noodt. (de 
Juriſdictione et Imperio Libri duo, tom. i. 


et ii. ad Inſtitut. I. iv. tit. xvii. Element. 
ad Antiquitat.), and Gravina (Opp. 230— 
25 1.). 7 
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right of accuſation was conſined to the magiſtrates. A vote of © . P. 
the thirty-five tribes could inflict a fine; but the cognizance of all wo 
capital crimes was reſerved by a fundamental law to; the aſſembly of 
the centuries, in which the weight of influence and property was 
ſure to preponderate. Repeated proclamations and adjournments 
were interpoſed, to allow time for prejudice and reſentment to ſubſide; 
the whole proceeding might be annulled by a ſeaſonable omen, or 
the oppoſition of a tribune; and ſuch popular trials were commonly 
jels formidable to innocence, than they were favourable to guilt. But 
this union of the judicial and legiſlative powers, left it doubtful 
whether the accuſed party. was pardoned or acquitted;. and in the 
defence of an illuſtrious client, the orators of Rome and Athens 
addreſs their arguments to the policy and benevolence, as well as to 
the juſtice of their ſovereign. 2. The taſk, of convening the 
citizens for the trial of each offender became more difficult, as the 

citizens and the offenders continually multiplied; and the ready 

expedient was adopted of delegating the juriſdiction of the people 
to the ordinary magiſtrates, or to extraordinary 1nguzfttors. In the 
firſt ages theſe queſtions were rare and occaſional. In the beginning 
of the ſeventh century of Rome they were made perpetual > four 
prætors were annually empowered to fit in judgment on the ſtate 
offences of treaſon, extortion, peculation, and bribery; and Sylla 
added new prætors and new queſtions for thoſe crimes which more 
directly injure the ſafety. of individuals. By theſe inguifitors the 
trial was prepared and directed; but they could only pronounce the | it 
ſentence of 'the majority of judges, who: with fome truth, and more Seled judges. 1 
prejudice, have been compared to the Engliſh juries To dif- 1 


— 
— * 22 — 
\ ths 


292 The office, both at Rome and in Eng- is peculiar to our laws, which condemn the 
land, muſt be conſidered as an occafional juryman to undergo the torture from whence 
duty, and not a magiſtracy or profeſhon. they a the criminal. 

But the obligation of an unanimous verdit 


3G 2 _ charge 


Aſſeſſors. 
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charge this important though burthenſome office, an annual liſt 
of ancient and reſpectable citizens was formed by the prætor. After 


many conſtitutional ſtruggles, they were choſen in equal numbers 
from the ſenate, the equeſtrian order, and the people; four hundred 


and fifty were appointed for ſingle queſtions ; and the various rolls 
or decuries of judges muſt have contained the names of ſome thou- 
ſand Romans, who repreſented the judicial authority of the / ſtate. 
In each particular cauſe, a ſufficient number was drawn from the 
urn; their integrity was guarded by an oath; the mode of ballot 
ſecured their independence the ſuſpicion of partiality was removed 
by the mutual challenges of the accuſer and defendant; and the 
judges of Milo, by the retrenchment of fiſteen on each ſide, were 
reduced to fifty- one voices or tablets, of acquittal, of condemnation, 

or of favourable doubt 3. In his civil juriſdiction, the prætor 
of the city was truly a judge, and almoſt a legiſlator; but as ſoon as 
he had preſcribed the action of law, he often referred to a delegate 
the determination of the fact. With the increaſe of legal: proceed 
ings, the tribunal of the centumvirs, in which he preſided, acquired 
more weight and reputation. But whether he acted alone, or with 
the advice of his council, the moſt abſolute powers might be truſted 
to a magiſtrate who was annually choſen by the votes of the 
people. The rules and precautions of freedom have required: ſome 
explanation; the order of deſpotiſm is fimple and inanimate. Be- 
fore the age of Juſtinian, or perhaps of Diocletian, the decuries of 


Roman judges had ſunk to an empty title: the humble advice of the 


aſſeſſors might be accepted or deſpiſed; and in each tribunal the civil 
and criminal juriſdiction was adminiſtered by a ſingle magiſtrate, 
who was raiſed and diſgraced by the will of the emperor. 


203 We are indebted for this intereſting fact loſs of his Goiameritaries on the Orations of 
to a fragment of Aſconius Pedianus, who Cicero has deprived us of a valuable fund of 
flouriſhed under the reign of Tiberius. The hiſtorical and legal knowledge. 
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A Roman accuſed of any capital crime might prevent the ſen- 
tence” of the law by voluntary exile, or death. Till his guilt had 
been legally proved, his innocence was preſumed, and his perſon 
was free: till the votes of the laſt century had been counted and de- 


clared, he might peaceably ſecede to any of the allied cities of Italy, 


or Greece, or Aſia . His fame and fortunes were preſerved, at 
leaſt to his children, by this civil death; and he might ſtill be happy 
in every rational and ſenſual enjoyment, if a mind accuſtomed to 
the ambitious tumult of Rome could ſupport the uniformity and 
filence of Rhodes or Athens. A bolder effort was required to eſcape 
from the tyranny of the Czfars; but this effort was rendered 
familiar by the maxims of the Stoics, the example of the braveſt 
Romans, and the legal encouragements of ſuicide. The bodies of 
condemned criminals were expoſed to public ignominy, and their 
children, a more ſerious evil, were reduced to poverty by the con- 
fiſcation of their fortunes, But if the victims of Tiberius and Nero 
anticipated the decree of the prince or ſenate, their courage and 
diſpatch were recompenſed by the applauſe of the public, the decent 
honours of burial, and the validity of their teſtaments The 
exquiſite avarice and cruelty of Domitian appears to have deprived 
the unfortunate of this laſt conſolation, and it was ſtill denied even 
by the clemency of the Antonines. A voluntary death, which, in 
the caſe of a capital offence, intervened between the accuſation and 
the ſentence, was admitted as a confeſſion of guilt, and the ſpoils of 


the deceaſed were ſeized by the inhuman claims of the treaſury *** 


2%. Polyb, J. vi. p. 643. The extenſion of 
the empire and city of Rome, obliged the 
exile to ſeek a more diſtant place of retire- 
ment. 

295 Qui de ſe ebe bumabantur cor- 
pora, manebant teſtamenta; pretium feſtinan- 


ſhoek (tom. . P · 59. Obſervat. J. e. A. 


Vet 


di. Tacit. Annal. vi. 25. with the Notes of 
Lipſius. 
* Julins Paulus (Sentent. Recept. I. v. 


tit. xi. p. 476.), the Pandects (I. xlvin. 


tit. xxi.), the Code (I. ix. tit. L.), Bynker- 


iu. 


LY j# 
** 
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Yet the civilians have always reſpected the ati right of a citizen 


— to diſpoſe of his life; and the poſthumous diſgrace invented by 


Abuſes of 
civil juriſpru- 
dence, 


delay than the moſt ordinary queſtion of covenant or inheritance. 


'Tarquin*” to check the deſpair of his ſubjects, was never revived - 
or imitated by ſucceeding tyrants. The powers of this world have 
indeed loft their dominion over him who is reſolved on death; and 
his arm can only be reſtrained by the religious apprehenſion of a 
future ſtate. Suicides are enumerated by Virgil among the un- 
fortunate, rather than the guilty ; and the poetical fables of the 


infernal ſhades could not feriouſly influence the faith or practice of 


mankind, But the precepts of the goſpel, or the church, have at 
length impoſed a pious ſervitude on the minds of Chriſtians, and 
condemn them to expect, without a murmur, * laſt ſtroke = 
diſeaſe or the executioner. 

The penal ftatutes form a very fmall competing of the 8 
books of the Code and Pandects: and, in all judicial Proceeding, 
the life or death of a citizen is determined with leſs caution and 


This fingular diſtinction, though ſomething may be allowed for the 


urgent neceſſity of defending the peace of ſociety, is derived from 
the nature of criminal and civil juriſprudence. 
ſtate are ſimple and uniform; the law by which he is condemned, 
is inſcribed not only on braſs or marble, but on the conſcience of 
the offender, and his guilt is commonly proved by the teſtimony of 
a ſingle fact. But our relations to each other are various and in- 


Our duties to the 


iv. 4.), and Monteſquieu (Eſprit des Loix, 
1. xxix. c. 9. ), define the civil limitations of 


the liberty and privileges of ſuicide. The 


criminal penalties are the production of a 


later and darker age. 


207 Plin. Hiſt. Natur. xxxvi. 24. When 


he fatigued his ſubjets in building the 
Capitol, many of the labourers were pro- 
voked to diſpatch themſelves; he nailed 


their dead bodies to croſſes. 

293 The ſole reſemblance of a violent and 
premature death has engaged Virgil (Æneid 
vi. 43442; .) to confound. ſuicides with in- 
fants, lovers, and perſons unj uftly condemned. 
Heyne, the beſt of bis editors, is at a loſs to 
deduce the idea, or aſcertain the Juriſpru- 
dence, of the Roman poet. | 
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finite: our obligations are created, annulled, and modified, by in- CHAP, 


XLIV. 
juries, benefits, and promiſes; and the interpretation of voluntary wy 


contracts and teſtaments, which are often dictated by fraud or ig- 
norance, affords a long and laborious exerciſe to the ſagacity of the | 
judge. The buſineſs of life is multiphed by the extent of commerce 
and dominion, and the reſidence of the parties in the diſtant pro- 
vinces of an empire, is productive of doubt, delay, and inevitable 
appeals from the local to the ſupreme magiſtrate. Juſtinian, the 
Greek emperor of Conſtantinople and the Eaſt, was the legal ſuc- 
eeſſor of the Latian ſhepherd who had planted a colony on the banks 
of the Tyber. In a period of thirteen hundred years, the laws had 
reluctantly followed the changes of government and manners ; and 
the laudable deſire of conciliating ancient names with recent inſti- 
tutions, deſtroyed the harmony, and ſwelled the magnitude of the 
- obſcure and irregular ſyſtem. The laws which excuſe on any oc- 
caſions the ignorance of their ſubjects, confeſs their own imperfec- 
tions; the civil juriſprudence, as it was abridged by Juſtinian, ſtill 
continued a myſterious ſcience and a profitable trade, and the in- 
nate perplexity of the ſtudy was involved 'in tenfold darkneſs by 
the private induſtry of the praQtitioners. The expence of the pur- 
ſuit ſometimes exceeded the value of the prize, and the faireſt rights 
were abandoned by the poverty or prudence of the claimants. Such 
coſtly juſtice might tend to abate the ſpirit of litigation, but the un- 
equal preſſure ſerves only to encreaſe the influence of the rich, and 0 
to aggravate the miſery of the poor. By theſe dilatory and expen- 
ſive proceedings, the wealthy pleader obtains a more certain ad- 
vantage than he could hope from the accidental corruption of his 
judge. The experience of an abuſe, from which our own age and 
country are not perfectly exempt, may ſometimes provoke a gene- 
rous indignation, and extort the haſty wiſh of exchanging our ela- 
borate Juriſprudence for the ſimple and ſummary decrees of a Turkiſh 


— 
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© 1 P. each Our calmer reflection will ſuggeſt, that ſuch ids 15 delays 
ate neceſſary to guard the perſon and property of the citizen; that 
the diſcretion of the judge is the firſt engine of tyranny, and that 

the laws of a free people ſhould foreſee and determine every queſtion 

that may probably ariſe in the exerciſe of power and the tranſac- 

tions of induſtry. © But the gövernment of Juſtinian united the evils 

of liberty and ſervitude; and the Romans were oppreſſed at the 


ſame time by the multiplicity of their laws and the aan will of 
heir fe 
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Their Settlement on the Danube. —Conqueſt of Italy 


Ey the Lombards.—Adoption and Reign of Tiberius. 
/ Maurice. State of Italy under the Lombards 
and the Exarchs.—Of Ravenna.—Diftreſs of Rome. 
—Charater and Pontificate of Gregory the Fir/}. 


URING the laſt years of. Juſtinian, his infirm mind was de- 

voted to heavenly contemplation, and he neglected the buſi- 
"neſs of the lower world. His ſubjeQs were impatient of the long 
continuance. of his life and reign : yet all who, were capable of re- 
flection, apprehended the moment of his death, which might in- 
volve the capital in tumult, and the empire in civil war. Seven 
nephews * of the childleſs monarch, the ſons or grandſons. of his 


brother and ſiſter, had been educated in the ſplendour of a princely 


fortune; they had been ſhewn in high commands to the provinces 
and armies ; their characters were known, their followers were 
zealous, and- as the jealouſy of age poſtponed the declaration of a 


CHAP. 
XLV. 


Death of 
Juſtinian, 
A. D. 565 
Nov. 14. ; 


ſucceſſor, they might expect with equal hopes the inheritance of 


their unele. He expired in his palace after a reign of thirty-eight 
years; and the deciſive opportunity was embraced by the friends of 


1 See the family of Juſtin and Juſtinian in Juſtinian. p. 131.) and Heineccius (Hiſt. Ju- 


the Familiz Byzantinæ of Ducange, p. 89— ris Roman: p. 374.) have ſince illuſtrated the 
101. The devout civilians Ludewig (in Vit. genealogy of their favourite prince. 5 


Vox. IV. „ Jjiuſtin 
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0 H HA P. Juſtin the ſon of Vigilantia *: At the hour of IP, his do- 
* meſtics were awakened by an importunate crowd who thundered at 


Reign of 
Juſtin IT. or 
the younger, 
A. D. 565, 
Nov. 15— 
A.D. 574, 
December. 


his door, and obtained admittance by revealing themſelves .to be 
the principal members of the ſenate. Theſe welcome deputies an- 
nounced the recent and momentous ſecret of the emperor's deceaſe : 
reported, or perhaps invented, his dying choice of the beſt beloved 
and moſt deſerving of his nephews, and conjured Juſtin to prevent 
| the diſorders of the multitude, if they ſhould perceive, with the re- 
turn of light, that they were left without a maſter. After com- 
poſing his countenance to ſurpriſe, ſorrow, and decent modeſty, Juſtin, 
by the advice of his wife Sophia, fubmitted- to the authority of the 
ſenate. He was conducted with ſpeed and ſilence to the palace, 
the guards ſaluted their new ſovereign, and the-martial and religious 
rites of his coronation were diligently accompliſhed. | By the hands 
of the proper officers, he was inveſted. with the Imperial garments, 
the red buſkins, white tunic, and purple robe. A fortunate ſoldier, 
whom he inſtantly promoted to the rank of tribune, encircled his 
neck with a military collar; four robuſt youths exalted him on a 
ſhield : he ſtood firm and ere& to receive the adoration of his ſub- 
jects; and their choice was ſanctified by the benediction of the pa- 
triarch, who impoſed the diadem on the head of an orthodox prince. 
The hippodrome was already filled with innumerable - multitudes, 

and no ſooner did the emperor appear on his throne, than the voices 
of the blue and the green factions were confounded in the ſame loyal 
acclamations. In the ſpeeches which Juſtin addreſſed to the ſenate 
and people, he promiſed to correct the abuſes which had diſgraced 
the age of his predeceſſor, diſplayed the maxims of a juſt and bene- 


90 the ſtory of Juſtin's elevation I have Corippus, de Laudibus Fuſtini, Appendix 
tranſlated, into ſimple and conciſe proſe, the - Hiſt. er p. 40—416. Rome, 1777. 
eight hundred verſes of the two firſt books of 
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ficent neden and declared, that on the FOTO calends e . 
of January *, he would revive in his own perſon the name and li- . 
berality of a Roman conſul, The immediate diſcharge of his uncle's 2 conſul. 
debts exhibited a ſolid pledge of his faith and generolity : a train of A 4.5. 566, 
porters, laden with bags of gold, advanced into the midſt of the ü 
hippodrome, and the hopeleſs creditors of Juſtinian accepted this 
equitable payment as a voluntary gift. Before the end of three 
years, his example was imitated and ſurpaſſed by the empreſs Sophia, 

who delivered many indigent citizens from the weight of debt and 
uſury: an act of benevolence the beſt entitled to gratitude, ſince | . 
it relieves the moſt intolerable diſtreſs ; but in which the bounty of 75 

a prince is the moſt liable to be abuſed by the claims of prodigality 

and fraud *. 

On the ſeventh day of his reign, Juſtin gave audience to the am- 1 N 8 
baſſadors of the Avars, and the ſcene was decorated to impreſs the A. P. 566. 
Barbarians with aſtoniſhment, veneration, and terror. From the pa- 
lace gate, the ſpacious courts and long porticoes were lined with 
the lofty creſts and gilt bucklers of the guards, who. preſented their 
ſpears and axes with more confidence than they would have ſhewn 
in a field of battle. The officers who exercifed the power, or at- 
tended the perſon, of the prince, were attired in their richeſt habits, 
and arranged according to the military and civil order of the hier- 
archy. When the veil of the ſanctuary was withdrawn, the am- 
baſſors beheld the emperor of the Eaſt on his throne, beneath a 
canopy-or dome, which was fupported by four columns, and crowned 

with a winged figure of Victory. In the firſt emotions of ſurpriſe, 
they ſubmitted to the ſervile adoration of the Byzantine court ; but 


7 It is ſurpriſing how Pagi (Critica in An- pone, till A. D. 567. the conſulhip of Juſ- 


nal. Baron. tom. ii. p. 639.) could be tempted tin. 
by any chronicles to contradict the plain and *+ Theophan. Chronograph. p. 205. When- 
deciſive text of Corippus (vicina dona, I. ii. ever Cedrenus or Zonaras are mere tranſcrib- 


354. vicina dies, I. iv. 1.), and to poſt- ers, it. is ſuperfluous to allege their teſtimony. 
3H 2 as 
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as ſoon as they roſe from the ground, Tugeiug the chief of the 


wi cembaſly, expreſſed the freedom and pride of a Barbarian,” He ex- 


nian. The empire,” faid he, abounds with men and horſes, 


tolled, by the tongue of his interpreter, the greatneſs of the chagan, 
by whoſe clemency the kingdoms of the South were permitted to 
exiſt, whoſe victorious ſubjects had traverſed the frozen rivers of 
Scythia, and who now covered the banks of the Danube with in- 
numerable tents. The late emperor had cultivated, with annual- and 
coſtly- gifts, the friendſhip of a grateful monarch, and the enemies 
of Rome had reſpected the allies of the Avars. The ſame prudence 
would inſtruct the nephew of Juſtinian to imitate the liberality of 
his uncle, and to purchaſe the bleſſings of peace from an invincible 
people, who delighted and excelled in the exerciſe of war, The 
reply of the emperor was delivered in the ſame ſtrain of haughty 
defiance, and he derived his confidence from the God of the Chriſ- 
tians, the ancient glory of Rome, and the recent triumphs of Juſti- 


© and arms ſufficient to defend our frontiers, and to chaſtiſe the Bar- 
© barians. You offer aid, you threaten hoſtilities : we deſpiſe your 
* enmity and your aid. The conquerors of the Avars ſolicit our 
“alliance; ſhall we dread their fugitives and exiles * ? The bounty 
“ of our uncle was granted to your miſery, to your humble prayers. 
From us you ſhall receive a more important obligation, the know- 
« ledge of your own weakneſs, Retire from our preſence ; the lives 
* of ambaſſadors are ſafe ; and if you return to implore our pardon, 


Corippus, I. iii. 390. The unqueſtion- this title among the Turks and Perfians, are 
able ſenſe relates to the Turks, the conquerors weak or ambiguous. And I muſt incline to 
of the Avars; but the word /cu/tor has no ap- the authority of d' Herbelot (Bibliotheque 
parent meaning, and the ſote MS. of Corip- Orient. p. 825.), who aſeribes the word to 
pus, from whence the firſt edition (1581, apud the Arabic and Chaldzan tongues, and the 
Plantin) was printed, is no longer viſible. date to the beginning of the xi century, 
The laſt editor, Foggini of Rome, has in- when it was beſtowed by the khalif of Bag- 
ſerted the conjectural emendation of /o/dan: dad on Mahmud prince of Gazna, and con- 
bat the proofs of Ducange (Joinville, Diſ- qveror of India. | 
ſert. xvi. p. 238—240.) for the early uſe of | 


„ 
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& perhaps you will taſte of our benoyolence*, On the report of 
his ambaſſadors, the chagan was awed by the apparent firmneſs of a 
Roman emperor, of whoſe character and reſources he was ignorant. 
Inſtead of executing his threats againſt the Eaſtern empire, he march- 
ed into the poor and ſavage countries of Germany, which were ſub- 
ject to the dominion of the Franks. After two doubtful battles, he 
conſented to retire, and the Auſtraſian king relieved the diſtreſs of 
his camp with an immediate ſupply of corn and cattle”, Such re- 
peated diſappointments had chilled the ſpirit of the Avars, and their 
power would have diſſolved away in the Sarmatian deſert, if the 
alliance of Alboin, king of the Lombards, had not given a new ob- 
ject to their arms, and a laſting ſettlement to their wearied fortunes. 
While Alboin ſerved under his father's ſtandard, he encountered 
in battle, and tranſpierced with his lance, the rival prince of the 
Gepidæ. The Lombards, who applauded ſuch early proweſs, re- 
queſted his father with unanimous acclamations, that the heroic 
youth, who had ſhared the dangers of the field, might be admitted 
to the feaſt of victory. You are not unmindful,“ replied the in- 
flexible Audoin, „of the wiſe cuſtoms of our anceſtors. What- 


ever may be his merit, a prince is incapable of fitting at table 


« with his father till he has received his arms from a foreign and 
„ royal hand.” Alboin bowed with reverence to the inſtitutions of 
his country; ſelected forty companions, and boldly viſited the court 
of Turiſund king of the Gepidæ, who embraced and entertained, 

according to the laws of hoſpitality, the murderer of his ſon. At 
the banquet, whilſt Alboin occupied the ſeat of the youth whom he 
had ſlain, a tender remembrance aroſe in the mind of Turiſund. 


5 For theſe characteriſlie foackhes, compare! 1 that they drew from a common original. 
the verſe of Corippus (I. iii. 251—401.) with 7 For the Auſtraſian war, ſee Menander 


the proſe of Menander (Excerpt, Legation. (Excerpt. Legat. p. 110.), Gregory of Tours 


p. 102, 103.). Their diverſity proves that (Hiſt. Franc, I. iv. c. 29.),.and Paul the dea 


they did not copy each other; their reſem- con (de Geſt. Langobard. I. ii. c. 10. ). 
ES © How 
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grief exaſperated the national reſentment of the Gepidæ; and Cuni- 
mund, his ſurviving ſon, was provoked by wine, or fraternal affection, 
to the deſire of vengeance. © The Lombards,” ſaid the rude Bar- 
barian, © reſemble, in figure and in ſmell, the mares of our Sarmatian 
« plains;” And this inſult was a coarſe alluſion to the white bands 
which enveloped their legs. Add another reſemblance,” replied 
an audacious Lombard; “ you have felt how ſtrongly they kick. 
« Viſit the plain of Asfeld, and ſeek for the bones of thy brother; 
„ they are mingled with thoſe of the vileſt animals.” The Gepidz, 
a nation of warriors, ſtarted from their ſeats, and the fearleſs Alboin, 
with his forty companions, laid their hands on their ſwords, The 


tumult was appeaſed by the venerable interpoſunion of Turiſund. 


He ſaved his own honour, and the life of his gueſt; and after 
the ſolemn rites of inveſtiture, diſmiſſed the ſtranger in the 
bloody arms of his ſon; the gift of a weeping parent. Alboin 


returned in triumph; and the Lombards, who celebrated his 


matelileſs intrepidity, were compelled. to praiſe the virtues of an 


enemy In this extraordinary viſit he had probably ſeen the 


daughter of Cunimund, who ſoon after aſcended the throne of 
the Gepidz, Her name was Roſamond, an appellation expreſ- 
ſive of female beauty, and which our own hiſtory or romance 
has conſecrated to amorous tales. The king of the Lombards (the 
father of Alboin no longer lived) was contracted - to the grand- 
daughter of Clovis; but the reſtraints of faith and policy ſoon yield- 
ed to the hope of poſſeſſing the fair Roſamond, and of inſulting her 
family and nation. The arts of perſuaſion were tried without ſuc- 
ceſs; and the impatient lover, by force and ſtratagem, obtained the 


* Paul Warnefrid, the deacon of Friuli, de ſketched, are more lively and faithful than 
Geſt. Langobard. 1. i. c. 23, 24. His pic- thoſe of Bede, or Gregory of Tours. 
tures of national manners, though rudely 
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object of his deſires. War was che conſequence which lis foreſay 
and ſolicited; but the Lombards could not long withſtand the furious 
aſſault of the Gepidæ, who were ſuſtained by a Roman army, 
And as the offer of marriage was rejected with contempt, Alboin 
was compelled to relinquiſh his prey, and to partake of the diſgrace 
which be had inflicted on the houſe of Gunimund?. 

When a public quarrel is envenomed by private injuries, a blow 
that is not mortal or deciſive can be productive only of a ſhort 
truce, which! allows the unſucceſsful combatant to ſharpen his arms 
for a new encounter. The ſtrength of Alboin had been found un 
equal to the gratification of his love, ambition, and revenge: he 

condeſcended to implore the formidable aid of the chagan; 3. and 1. 
arguments that he employed are expreſſive of the art and policy 
of the Barbarians. In the attack of the Gepidæ, he had been 
prompted by the juſt deſire of extirpating a people whom. their 
alliance with the Roman empire had rendered the common enemies: 
of the nations, and the perſonal adverſaries of the chagan. If the 
forces of the Avars and the Lombards ſhould unite in this glorious: 
quarrel, the victory was ſecure, and the reward ineſtimable: the: 
Danube, the Hebrus, Italy, and Conſtantinople, would be expoſed,. 

without a barrier, to their invincible arms. But if they heſitated. 
or delayed to prevent the malice of the Romans, the ſame ſpirit 


which had inſulted, would purſue the. Avars to the extremity of. 


the earth. Theſe ſpecious reaſons were heard by the chagan with. 
coldneſs and diſdain; he detained. the: Lombard ambaſſadors: in his 


camp, protracted the negociation, and by turns alleged his want of. 


inclination, or his want of ability, to undertake this important en- 
terpriſe- At length he ſignified the ultimate price of his alliance,, 


that the Lombards ſhould. immediately: preſent him with-the tythe of. 


3 The: ſtory is told by an 3oipoſtor (Theo- art added to build his Kon on Phang =: 
phyla. Simocat. |, yi. c. 10.); but he had notorious facts, 
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ſpoils: and captives ſhould be equally divided; 


3 but that the lands of the Gepidæ ſhould become the ſole patrimony 


of the Avars. Such hard conditions were eagerly accepted by the 
paſſions of Alboin; and as the Romans were diſſatisfied with the 
ingratitude and perfidy of the Gepidæ, Juſtin abandoned that in- 
corrigible people to their fate, and remained the tranquil ſpectator 
of this unequal conflict. The deſpair of Cunimund was active and 

dangerous. He was informed that the Avars had entered his con- 
| fines; but on the ſtrong aſſurance, that, after the defeat of the 
* Lombards, theſe foreign invaders would eaſily be repelled, he 
ruſhed” forwards to encounter the implacable enemy of his name 
and family. But the courage of the Gepidæ could ſecure them no 
more than an honourable death. The braveſt of the nation fell in 
the field of battle; the king of the Lombards contemplated with 
delight the head of Cunimund, and his ſkull was faſhioned into a 
cup to ſatiate the hatred of the conqueror, Wn perhaps, to comply 
with the the ſavage cuſtom of his country. After this victory, 
no farther obſtacle could impede the progreſs of the confederates, 
and they faithfully executed the terms of their agreement. The 
fair countries of Walachia, Moldavia, Tranſylvania, and the parts 
of Hungary beyond the Danube, were occupied, without reſiſtance, 
by a new. colony of Scythians; and the Dacian empire of the 
chagans ſubſiſted with ſplendour above two hundred and thirty 
years. The nation of the Gepidz was diſſolved; but in the diſtri- 
bution of the captives, the ſlaves of the Avars were leſs fortunate 
than the companions of the Lombards, whoſe generolity adopted a 


% It appears from Strabo, Pliny; and Am- 


mianus Marcellinus, that the ſame practice 
was common among the Scythian tribes.(Mu- 
ratori, Scriptores Rer. Italic. tom. i. p. 424.) 
The /calpr of North America are likewiſe 
trophies of valour. The ſkull of Cunimund 
517 ww i Us 


vas preſerved 3 two hundred years among 


the Lombards; and Paul himſelf was one of 


the gueſts to 3 duke Ratchis exhibited 


this cup on a high feſtival (I. ii. c. 28. 9. 
Paul, I. i. c. 27. Menander, in Ex- 
cerpt. Legat. p. 110, I. 
valiant 
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aliant' foe, and whoſe freedom was incompatible with cool and C . a 


deliberate tyranny. One moiety of the ſpoil introduced into tja 
camp of - Alboin more wealth than a Barbarian could readily. com- 
pute. The fair Roſamond was perſuaded, or compelled, to acknow- 
ledge the rights of her victorious lover; and the daughter of Cuni- 
mund appeared to forgive thoſe crimes which might be imputed to 
her own irreſiſtible charms. | 

The deſtruction of a mighty kingdom . 
Alboin. In the days of Charlemagne, the Bavarians, the Saxons, . of 
and the other tribes of the Teutonic language, ſtill repeated the A. D. 567. 
ſongs which deſcribed the heroic virtues, the valour, liberality, and 
fortune of the king of the Lombards. But his ambition was yet 
unſatisfied ; and the conqueror of the Gepidz turned his eyes from 
the Danube to the richer banks of the Po and the Tyber. Fifteen years 
had not elapſed, ſince his ſubjects, the confederates of Narſes, had 
viſited the pleaſant climate of Italy : the mountains, the rivers, the 
highways, were familiar to their memory : the report of their ſucceſs, 
perhaps the view of their ſpoils, had kindled in the riſing genera- 
tion the flame of emulation and enterpriſe. Their hopes were 
encouraged by the ſpirit and eloquence of Alboin ; and it is affirmed, 
that he ſpoke to their ſenſes, by producing, at the royal feaſt, the 
faireſt and moſt exquiſite fruits that grew ſpontaneouſly in the 
garden of the world. No ſooner had he erected his ſtandard, than 
the native ſtrength of the Lombards was multiplied by the ad- 
venturous youth of Germany and Scythia, The robuſt peaſantry of 


eſtabliſhed the fame of tere un- 


22 Ut hactenus etiam tam apud Bajoario- 
rum gentem, quam et Saxonum ſed et alios 
ejuſdem linguæ homines . . . in eorum car- 
minibus celebretur. Paul, 1. i. c. 27. He 
died A. D. 799 (Moratori, in Præfat. tom. i. 
p. 397.). Theſe German ſongs, ſome of 
which might be as old as Tacitus (de Mori- 
bus Germ. c. 2.), were compiled and tran- 
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ſcribed by, Charlemagne. Barbara et anti- 
quĩſſi ma carmina, quibus veterum regum aQus 
et bella canebantur ſcripfit memorizque man- 
davit (Eginard, in Vit. Carol Magn. c. 29. 
p- 130, 131.).' The poems, which Goldaſt 
commends (Animadverſ. ad Eginard. p. 207.), 
appear to be recent and contemptible ro- 
mances. 
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CHAP. Noricum and oat Alain the manners of Barbarians; 
A- aud che names of the Gepidz, Bulgarians,” Sarmatians, and _ 
rians, may be diſtinctly traced: ia the provinces of Italy. Of the 
Saxons, the old allies of the Lombards, twenty thouſand wile, 
with their wives and children, accepted the invitation of Alboin. 
Their bravery contributed to his ſucceſs; but the acceſſion or the 
abſence of their numbers was not ſenſibly felt in the magnitude of 
his hoſt, Every mode of religion was freely practiſed by its re- 
ſpective votaries. The king of the Lombards had been educated in 
the Arian hereſy ; but the Catholics, in their public worſhip, were 
allowed to pray for his converſion; while the more ſtubborn Bar- 
barians ſacrificed a ſhe-goat, or perhaps a captive, to the gods of 
their fathers **. The Lombards, and their confederates, were united 
by their common attachment to a chief, who excelled in all the 
virtues and vices of a favage hero; and the vigilance of Alboin 
provided an ample magazine of offenſive and defenſive arms for 
the uſe of the expedition. The portable wealth of the Lombards 
attended the march; their lands they cheerfully rehnquiſhed to the 
Avars, on the ſolemn promiſe, which was made and accepted with- 
out a ſmile, that if they failed in the conqueſt of Italy, theſe volun- 
tary exiles ſhould be reinſtated in their former poſſeſſions. 


Diſaffection They might have failed, if Narſes had been the antagoniſt of the 
n F Lombards; and the veteran warriors, the aſſociates of his Gothic 
victory, would have encountered with reluQtance an enemy whom 
they dreaded and eſteemed. But the weakneſs of the Byzantine 


court was ſubſervient to the Barbarian cauſe; and it was for the ruin 


The other nations are rehearſed by Paul c. 27, 28. apud Baron. Annal. Eecleſ. A. D. 
(1. ii. c. 6. 26.). Moratori (Antichita Ita- 579, N* 10.), ſuppoſes that they likewiſe a- 
liane, tom. 1. diſſert. 1. p. 4.) has diſcovered dored this ſhe-goat. I know but of one reli- 
the village of the Bavarians, three miles from gion in which the god and the victim are the 
Modena, ſame. 

% Gregory the Roman (Dlalog. 1 Ul, 
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of Italy, that the emperor once liſtened to the complaints of his ſub- CHAP. 


jects. 
provineial reign of fifteen years, he accumulated a treaſure of gold 
and :ilver which ſurpaſſed the modeſty of a private fortune. His 
government was oppreſſive or unpopular, and the general difcontent 


was expreſſed with freedom by the deputies of Rome. Before the 


throne of Juſtin they boldly declared, that their Gothic ſervitude 
had been more tolerable than the deſpotiſm of a Greek eunuch; 
and that, unleſs their tyrant were inftantly removed, they - would 
conſult their own happineſs in the choice of a mafter. The ap- 
prehenſion of a revolt was urged by the voice of envy and de- 
traction, which had ſo recently triumphed over the merit of Beliſa- 
rius. A new exarch, Longinus, was appointed to ſuperſede the 
conqueror of Italy, and the baſe motives of his recall were revealed 
in the inſulting mandate of the empreſs Sophia, © that he ſhould 
leave to men the exerciſe of arms, and return to his proper ſtation 
* among the maidens of the palace, where a diſtaff ſhould be again 

&« placed in the hand of the eunuch.” Iwill ſpin her ſuch a 
thread, as ſhe ſhall not eaſily unravel!” is ſaid to have been the 
reply which indignation and conſcious virtue extorted from the 
hero. Inſtead of attending, a ſlave and a victim, at the gate of the 
Byzantine palace, he retired to Naples, from whence (if any credit is 


due to the belief of the times) Narſes invited the Lombards to 


chaſtiſe the ingratitude of the prince and people”. But the paſſions 
of the peeple are furious and changeable, and the Romans ſoon 


15 The charge of the deacon againſt Nar- 
ſes (I. ii, e. 5.) may be groundleſs; but the 
weak. apology of the cardinal (Baron. An- 
nal. Becleſ. A. D. 567, Ne 812.) is reject- 
ed by the beſt cxities—Pagi (tom. ii. p. 639, 
640.), Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. v. 
p. 160—163.), and the laſt editors, Horatius 
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Blancus (Script, Rerum Italie. tom. i. p. 427, 
428.) and Philip Argelatus (Sigon. Opera, 
tom. it. p. 11, 12.). The Narſes who aſſiſt- 
ed at the coronation of Juſtin (Corippus, 
I. iii. 221.) is clearly underſtood to be a dif- 
ferent perſon. 
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The virtues of Narſes were ſtained with avarice; and in his 9 
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XLV. 
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general. By the mediation of the pope, Who undertook a ſpecial 


pilgrimage to Naples, their repentance was accepted; and Narſes, 


alfuming a milder aſpect and a more dutiful language, conſenttd to 
fix his reſidence in the Capitol. His death **, though in the extreme 
period of old age, was unſeaſonable and premature, ſince his genius 
alone could have repaired the laſt and fatal error of his life. The 


reality, or the ſuſpicion; of a conſpiraey diſarmed and diſunited the 
Italians. The ſoldiers reſented the diſgrace, and bewailed the loſs of 


Conqueſt of 
a great part 
of Italy by the 
Lom bards, 
3 


their general. They were ignorant of their new exarch; and Lon- 
ginus was himſelf ignorant of the ſtate of the army and the pro— 
vince. In the preceding years Italy had been defolate@ by peſtilence 


and famine, and a diſaffected people aſcribed the ere e of Nature 


to the guilt or folly of their rulers*. 


Whatever might be the grounds of his Wannen Alboin neither 
expected nor encountered a Roman army in the field. He aſcended 
the Julian Alps, and looked down with contempt and deſire on the 
fruitful plains to which his victory communicated the perpetual” ap- 
pellation of LOMBARDY. A faithful chieftain, and a ſelect band, 
were ſtationed at Forum Julii, the modern Friuli, to guard the paſſes. 
of the mountains. The Lombards reſpected the ſtrength of Pavia, 
and liſtened to the prayers of the Treviſans: their ſlow and heavy. 
multitudes proceeded to occupy the palace and city of Verona ; and: 
Milan, now riſing from her aſhes, was inveſted by the powers of 
Alboin five months after his departure from Pannonia. Terror pre- 

* The death of Narſes is mentioned by his exploits were performed at fourſcore ?- 
Paul, I. ii. c. 11. Anaſtaſ. in Vit. Johan. 7 The deſigns of Narſes and of the Lom-- 


iii. p. 43. Agnellus, Liber Pontifical. Ra- bards for the invaſion of Italy are expoſed in 
veg. in Script. Rer. Italicarum, tom. 11, the laſt chapter of the firſt book, and the ſe- 
part i. p. 114. 124. Yet I cannot be- ven firſt chapters of the ſecond book, of Paul 
lieve with Agnellus that Narſes was ninety- the deacon, 

five years of age. Is it probable that all. 
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ceded his march; he found every: Where, or he left, a dreary ſoli- 
tude; and the puſillanimous Italians preſumed, without a trial, that 
the ſtranger was invincible. Eſcaping to lakes, or rocks, or moraſſes, 
the affrighted crowds concealed ſome fragments of their wealth, and 
delayed the moment of their ſervitude. Paulinus, the patriarch of 


Grado“, and his ſucceſſors were adopted by the infant republic of 
Venice, which was continually enriched by the public calamities. 
Honoratus, who filled the chair of St. Ambroſe, had credulouſly ac- 
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Aquileia, removed his treaſures, ſacred, and profane, to the iſle of 


cepted the faithleſs offers of a capitulation ; and the archbiſhop, with | 


* the clergy and nobles of Milan, were driven by the perhdy of Alboin 
to ſeek a refuge'in the leſs acceſſible ramparts of Genoa. Along the 
maritime coaſt, the courage of the inhabitants was, ſupported by the 
facility of ſupply, the hopes of relief, and the power of eſcape ; but 
from the Trentine hills to the gates of Ravenna and Rome, the in- 


land regions of Italy became, without a battle or a ſiege, the laſting 


patrimony of the Lombards. The ſubmiſſion of the people invited 
the Barbarian to aſſume the character of a lawful ſovereign, and the 
helpleſs exarch was confined to the office of announcing to the em- 
ed n the rapid and irretrievable loſs of his provinces and 
cities“. 
reſiſted the arms of a new invader; and while Italy was ſubdued by 
the flying detachments of the Lombards, the royal camp was fixed 
above three years before the weſtern gate of Ticinum, or Pavia. The 


15 Which from this tranſlation was called 
New Aquileia (Chron. Venet. p. 3.). The 


maſlin, Diſcipline de PEgliſe, tom. i. p. 156, 
157. 161—165. 


One city, which had been diligently fortified by the Goths, 


Amelot de la Houſſaye, 


patriarch of Grado ſoon became the firſt ci- 
tizen of the republic (p. 9, &c.), but his ſeat 
was not removed to Venice till the year 1450. 
He is now decorated with titles and honours; 
but the genius of the church has bowed to 
that of the ſtate, and the government of a 
Catholic city is ſtrictly preſbyterian. 


Tho- 


Gouvernment de Veaiſe, tom i. p. 2566—261. 


19 Paul has given a deſcription of Italy, as 
it was then divided into eighteen regions (I. ii. 
c. 14—-24.). The Diſſertatio Chorographica 
de Italia Medii vi, by Father Beretti, a Be- 
nedictine monk, and regius profeſſor at Pa- 
via, has been uſefully conſulted. 


ſame 
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ſame courage which obtains the em of a civiliſed nay, pro- 
vokes the fury of a ſavage, and the impatient befieger had bound 
Himſelf by a tremendous oath, that age, and ſex, and dignity; ſhould 
be confounded in a general maſſacre. The aid of famine at length 
enabled him to execute his bloody vow z but as Alboin entered the 
gate, his horſe ſtumbled, fell, and could not be raiſed from the 
ground. One of his attendants was prompted by compaſſion, or 
piety, to interpret this miraculous fign of the wrath of heaven: the 
eonqueror pauſed and relented ; he ſheathed his ſword, and, peace- 
fully repoſing himſelf in the palace of Theodoric, proclaimed to the 
trembling multitude, that they ſhould live and obey. Delighted 
with the fituation of a city, which was endeared te As pride by the 
difficulty of the purchaſe, the prince of the Lombards diſdained the 
ancient glories of Milan; and Pavia, during ſome ages, was reſpected 
as the capital of the kingdom of Italy, _ 

The reign of the founder was ſplendid and tranſient ; and before 
he could regulate his new conqueſts, Alboin fell a facrifice to do- 
meſtic treaſon and female revenge. In a palace near Verona, which 
had not been erected for the Barbarians, he feaſted the companions 
of his arms: intoxication was the reward of valour, and the king 
himſelf was tempted by appetite, or vanity, to exceed the ordinary 
meaſure of his intemperance. After draining many capacious bowls 
of Rhætian or Falernian wine, he called for the ſkull of Cunimund, 
the nobleſt and moſt precious ornament of his ſideboard. The cup 
of victory was accepted with horrid applauſe by the circle of the 
Lombard chiefs. © Fill it again with wine,” exclaimed the inhu- 
man conqueror, © fill it to the brim ; carry this goblet to the queen, 


20 For the conqueſt of Italy. ſee the ori- 19.), and the eorrect and critical review of 
ginal materials of Paul (1. ii. c. 7—10. 12. 14. Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. v. p. 164— 
25, 26, 27.), the eloquent narrative of Sigo- 180. 33 
nius (tom. ii. de Regno Italiæ, 1. i. p. 13— 
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and r in my name that ſhe would rejoice with her father.“ C . 
In an agony of grief and rage, Roſamond had ſtrength to utter,“ Let w——— 


< the will of my lord be obeyed! and touching it with her lips, 
| pronounced. a ſilent imprecation, that the inſult ſhould be waſhed 
away in the bleed of Alboin. Some indulgence might be due to 
the 'reſeritment of a daughter, if the had not already violated the 
duties of a wife. Implacable in her enmity, or inconſtant in her 
love, the queen of Italy had ſtooped from the throne to the arms 


of a ſubject, and Helmichis, the ' king's armour-bearer, was the ſe- 


cret® miniſter of her pleaſure and revenge. Againſt the propoſal of 
the murder, he could no longer urge the ſeruples of fidelity or grati- 
tude ; but Helmichis trembled, when he revolved the danger as 
well as the guilt, when he recollected the matehleſs ſtrength and 
intrepidity of a warrior, whom he had ſo often attended in the field 
of battle. He preſſed, and obtained, that one of the braveſt cham- 
pions of the Lombards ſhould be affociated to the enterpriſe, but no 
more than a promiſe of feerecy could be drawn from the gallant 
Peredeus; and the mode of ſeduction etnployed by Roſamond be- 
trays her ſhameleſs inſenſibility beth to honour and love, She ſup- 
plied: the place of one of her female attendants who was beloved by 
Peredeus, and contrived ſome excuſe for darkneſs and filence, till 
ſhe could inform her companion that he had enjoyed the queen of 
the Lombards, and that his own death, or the death of Alboin, muſt 
be the confequence of ſuch treaſonable adaltery. In this alternative 

he choſe rather to be the accomplice than the victim of Roſamond “, 
whoſe undaunted ſpirit was incapable of fear or remorſe. She ex- 
peed, and ſoon found a favourable moment, when the king, op- 


21 The claſſical reader will recolle& the ſerve as the excuſe of Peredeus ; and this ſoft 
wife and murder of Candaules, ſo agreeably infinuation of an odious idea has been imi- 
told in the firſt book of Herodotus. The tated by the beſt writers of antiquity (Grz- 
choice of Gyges, aiptera avrog regt, may vius, ad Ciceron, Orat. pro Milone, c. 10.). 


I preſſed 
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"IS preſſed with wine, had retired from the table to his afternoen flum- 
— bers. His faithleſs ſpouſe was anxious for his health and repoſe : 


Her flight 
and death. 


the gates of the palace were ſhut, the arms removed, the attendants 
diſmiſſed, and Roſamond, after lulling him to reſt by her tender 
careſſes, unbolted the chamber-door, and urged the reluctant con- 
ſpirators to the inſtant execution of the deed. On the firſt alarm, 
the warrior ſtarted from his couch; his ſword, which he attempted 


to draw, had been faſtened to the ſcabbard by the hand of Roſa- 


mond; and a ſmall ſtool, his only weapon, could not long protect 
him from the ſpears of the aſſaſſins. Thie daughter of Cunimond 
ſmiled in his fall; his body was buried under the ſtair-caſe of the 


palace, and the grateful poſterity of the LombarddWWyered the tomb 
and the memory of their vidorious leader. Fergie bl 


The ambitious Roſamond aſpired to reign in the name of her 
lover; the city and palace of Verona were awed by her power, and 
a faithful band of her native Gepidæ was prepared to applaud the 


revenge, and to ſecond the wiſhes, of their ſovereign. But the Lom- 


bard chiefs, who fled in the firſt moments of conſternation and dif. 
order, had reſumed their courage and collected their powers; and 
the nation, inſtead of ſubmitting to her reign, demanded with unani- 
mous cries, that juſtice ſhould be executed on the guilty ſpouſe and 
the murderers of their king. She ſought a refuge among the ene- 
mies of her country, and a criminal who deſerved the abhorrence of 


mankind was protected by the ſelfiſh policy of the exarch. With 


her daughter, the heireſs of the Lombard throne, her two lovers, 
her truſty Gepidæ, and the ſpoils of the palace of Verona, Roſa- 
mond deſcended the Adige and the Po, and was tranſported by a 
Greek veſſel to the ſafe harbour of Ravenna. Longinus beheld with 
delight the charms and the treaſures of the widow of Alboin ; her 
ſituation a her paſt conduct might juſtify the moſt licentious pro- 
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kings. The death of a jealous lover was an eaſy and grateful fa- 
erifice, and as Helmichis iſſued from the bath, he received the 
deadly potion from the hand of his miſtreſs. The taſte of the 


liquor, its ſpeedy operation, and his experience of the character of 


to her breaſt, compelled her to drain the remainder of the cup, and 
expired in a few minutes, with the conſolation, that ſhe could not 
furvive to enjoy the fruits of her wickedneſs. The daughter of Alboin 
and Roſamond, with the richeſt ſpoils of the Lombards, was embarked 


for Conſtantinople ; the ſurpriſing ſtrength of Peredeus amuſed and 


terrified the Imperial court : his blindneſs and revenge exhibited an 
imperfe& copy of the adventures of Sampſon. By the free ſuffrage 
of the nation, in the aſſembly of Pavia, Clepho, one of their 
nobleſt chiefs, was elected as the ſucceſſor of Alboin. Before the 
end of eighteen months, the throne was polluted by a ſecond mur- 
der; Clepho was ſtabbed by the hand of a domeſtic; the regal office 
was ſuſpended above ten years, during the minority of his ſon 
Autharis; and 1 10 was divided and oppreſſed by a ducal ariſtocracy 
of thirty tyrants. my | 

When the nephew of Juſtinian aſcended the throne, he proclaim- 
ed a new zra of happineſs and glory. 'The annals of the ſecond 
Juſtin** are marked with diſgrace abroad and miſery at home. In 
the Weſt, the Roman empire was afflited by the loſs of Italy, the 
deſolation of Africa, and the conqueſts of the Perſians. Injuſtice 


22 See the hiſtory of Paul, 1. ii, c. 28= The original authors for the reign of 
32. I have borrowed ſome intereſting cir- Juſtin the younger, are Evagrius, Hiſt. Ec- 
cumſtances from the Liber Pontificalis of Ag- clef. I. v. c. 1 12. Theophanes, in Chro- 
nellas,- in Script. Rer. Ital. tom. ii. p. 124. nograph. p. 204—210. Zonaras, tom. ii. 
Of all chronological guides, Muratori is the 1. xiv. p. 70—72, Cedrenus, in Compend, 
ſafeſt. P- 388—392. 
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Roſamond, convinced him that he was poiſoned: he pointed his dagger 
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even in the decline of the empire, was reſpected as the equal f. 


Clepho, kin 
of * 12 
bards, 
A.D. 573 
Auguſt, 


Weakneſs of 
the emperor 
Juſtin, 
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CHAP „ prevalledi/both,, in che capital and. the provinces;-the e 
for their property; the poor for their ſafety, the ordinary magiſtrates 
were ignorant or venal, che occaſional remedies appear to have been 
5 arbitrary and violent, and the complaints of the people. could no 
longer be ſilenced: by the ſplendid names of à legiſlator and a cons, 
queror. The opinion which imputes to the des all. he. mies 


1 


truth or a Ae ae e Let a e. ſalpicion will abi. that 
11 that ſentiments. of Juſtin were pure and benevolent, and that he 
» | might. have filled, his ſtation without reproach, if the faculties of his 
| | mind had not been impaired by. diſeaſe, which deprived, the em- 
= | peror of the uſe of his feet, and confined him to the palace, a ſtranger 
ö to the complaints of the people and che vices of the government. 
| The tardy knowledge. of his own, impotence determined him to lay 

down the weight of the diadem; and 1 in the choice of a worthy, ſub- 

ſlitute, he ſhewed ſome ſymptoms of a diſcerning and even magna- 

nimous ſpirit. The only ſon of Juſtin and Sophia died in his in- 

fancy: their daughter Arabia was the wife of Baduarius** _ ſuper- 

intendant bf the palace, and afterwards commander of the. Italian 

armies, who vainly aſpired to confirm the rights of marriage by 

thoſe of adoption. While the empire appeared an object of deſire, 

7 +» Juſtin was accuſtomed to behold with Jealouſy and hatred his bro- 
____ thers and couſins, the rivals of his hopes; nor could he depend on 
ite gratitude of thoſe who would accept the purple as a reſtitution, 
| rather than a gift. Of theſe competitors, one had been removed 
by exile, and afterwards by death; and the emperor himſelf had 
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ms Diſveſroiane novus 8 Baduarius 8 
Succeſſor ſoceri mox factus Cura-palati. 
Corippus. 


| Badyarivs i. is enumerated among the deſcend- 
ants and allies of the houſe of Juſtinian. A 


family of noble Venetians (Caſa Badvero) 


built churches and ww dukes to the republic 


— 


— 


18 


as acct” as the ix century; and if their de- 
ſcent be admitted, no kings in Europe can 
produce a pedigree ſo ancient and illuſtrious. 
Ducange, Fam. Byzantin, p. 99. Amelot 
de Ia Houſſaye, Gouvernement de Venn 


tom. ii. p. 555. 


inflicted 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


1 jnflifted. ſuch cruel inſults on- another, that he muſt either dread 
his reſentment or deſpiſe his patience. This domeſtic animioſity 
Was refined into a generous reſolution of ſeeking a ſucceſſor, not in 
his family, but in the republic: and the artful Sophia recom- 
mended. Tiberius“, his faithful captain of the guards, whoſe virtues 
and fortune the emperor might cheriſh as the fruit of his judicious 


choice. The ceremony of his elevation to the rank of Cæſar, or Aſociation 
Auguſtus, was performed in the portico of the palace, in the pre- AD. "Ig 
December. 


ſence of the patriarch and the ſenate. Juſtin collected the remaining 
ſtrength of his mind and body, but the popular belief that his ſpeech 

was-inſpired by the Deity, wave a very humble opinion both of 
the man and of the times. Lou behold,” ſaid the emperor, 
« the enſigns of ſupreme. e You are about to receive them 
« not from my hand; but from the hand of God. Honour them, 
« and from them you will derive honour. Reſpect the empreſs 
« your mother; you are now her ſon, before, you were her ſervant. 
« Delight not in blood, abſtain from revenge, avoid thoſe aQtions 
« by, which IJ have incurred the public hatred, and conſult the ex- 
_ 4 perience rather than the example of your predeceſſor. As a man, 

« [have ſinned; as a ſinner, even in this life I have been 8 
4 puniſhed: but theſe ſervants (and he pointed to his miniſters), 
e who have abuſed my confidence, and inflamed my paſſions, will 
« appear with me before the tribunal of Chriſt. I have been 
& dazzled by the ſplendour of the diadem: be thou wiſe and modeſt; 
remember what you have been, remember what you are. You 


proach to his miniſters. He applies this ſpeech 
to the ceremony when Tiberius was inveſted 
with the rank of Cæſar. The looſe expreſ- 
ſion, rather than the poſitive error, of Theo- 


25. The praiſe beſtowed on princes before 
their elevation, is the pureſt and moſt weighty. 
Corippus has celebrated Tiberius at the time 
of the acceſſion of Juſtin (I. 1. 212—222.). Yet 


even a captain of the guards might attract the 
flattery of an African exile. 
#* Evagrius (I. v. e. 13.) has added the re- 


3 K 2 


phanes, &c. has delayed it to his Auguſtan in- 
veſtiture, immediately before the death * 
Juſtin. 


cc 75 
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| © 11/4 Þ. « Jes around es pon ſlaves and. your children; with the amhority, 


— 


aſſume the tenderneſs, of a parent. Love your people like your- 
« ſelf; cultivate the affeQions, maintain the diſcipline of the army: 
protect the fortunes of the rich, relieve the neceſſities of the 


poor The affembly, in filence and in tears, applauded the 
cCounſcla, and ſympathiſed with the repentance, of their prince : the 
pauatriarch rehearſed the prayers of the church; Tibertus received the 
diladem on his knees, and Juſtin, who in his abdication appeared 


moſt worthy to reigu, addreſſed the new monarch in the following 
words: you conſent, I live; if you command, I. die: may the 
« God of heaven and earth infuſe into your heart whatever 1 have 
neglected or forgotten.” The four laſt years of the emperor 
Juſtin were paſſed in tranquil obſcurity: his conſcience was no longer 
tormented by the remembrance of thoſe duties which he was in- 


capable of diſcharging; and his choice was RF: PRE 85 on filial re- 


Reign of Ti- 
— II. 

A. D. 578 
Sept. — (ng 
A. D. 582, 
Auguſt 14. 


verence and gratitude of Tiberius. 
Among the virtues of Tiberius“, his "OOO one | of the 
talleſt and moſt comely of the Roda might introduce him to 
the favour: of- Sophia ; and the widow of Juftin was perſuaded, that 
ſhe ſhould preſerve her ſtation and influence under the reign of a 
ſecond and more youthful huſband. But if the ambitious candidate had 
been tempted to flatter and diſſemble, it was no longer in his power 


_ to fulfil her expectations, or his own promiſe. The factions of the 


hippodrome demanded, with ſome impatience, the name of their new | 
empreſs; ; both this people and Sophia were aſtoniſhed by the pro- 


27 Theophylact 8 (I. iii. e. EY" 
declares. that he ſhall give to poſterity the 
ſpeech of Juſtin as it was pronounced, with- 


out attempting to correct the imperfections 
of language or rhetoric. Perhaps the vain 
ſophiſt would have been incapable of pro- 


dueing ſuch ſentiments. 
23 Por the character and reign of Tiberius, 
2 


®, 


ſee "Wo LF v. c. 13. Theophy lact, I. iii. 
c. 12, &c. Theophanes, in Chron. p. 210— 
213. Zonaras, tom. ii. I. xiv. p. 72. Ce- 
drenus, p. 392. Paul Warnefrid, de Geſtis 
Langobard. I. iii. c. 11, 12. The deacon of 
Forum Julii appears to have poſſeſſed ſome 
curious and authentic facts. 


clamation 
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5 Abe ah deres though ful wiſe er the en- e 8,6 . 
peror Tiberius. Whatever could alleviate the diſappointment of PW... +. 


Sophia, imperial honours, a ſtately palace, a numerons houſehold, 


was liberally beſtowed by the piety of her adopted ſon ; on ſolemn 
occafions he attended and confulted the widow of his benefactor: 
but her ambition diſdained the vain ſemblance of royalty, and the 
teſpe&ful appellation of mother ſerved to exaſperate, rather than 
appeaſe, the rage of an injured woman, While ſhe accepted, and 
repaid © with a courtly ſmile, the fair expreſſions of regard and 
confidence, a ſecret alliance was concluded between the dowager 
empreſs and her ancient enemies; and Juſtinian, the ſon of Ger- 
manus, was employed as the inſtrument of her revenge. The pride 
of the reigning houſe ſupported, with reluctance, the dominion of a 
ſtranger: the youth was deſervedly popular ; his name, after the 
death of Juſtin, had been mentioned by a tumultuous faction; and 
his own ſubmiſſive offer of his head, with a treaſure of fixty thouſand 


pounds, might be interpreted as an evidence of guilt, or at leaſt 
of fear. Juſtinian received a free pardon, and the command of 


| the eaſtern army. The Perfian monarch fled before his arms; and 
the acelamations which accompanied his triumph, declared him 
worthy of the purple. His artful patroneſs had choſen the month 
of the vintage, while the emperor, in a rural ſolitude, was permitted 
to enjoy the pleaſures of a ſubject. On the firft intelligence of her 
defigns he returned to Conftantinople, and the conſpiracy was 
ſuppreſſed by his preſence and firmneſs. From the pomp and 
honours which the had abuſed, Sophia was reduced to a modeſt 
allowance: Tiberius diſmiſſed her train, intercepted her correſpond- 
ence, and committed to a faithful guard the cuſtody of her perſon. 
But the ſervices of Juſtinian were not conſidered by that excellent 


* as an aggravation of his offences: after a mild reproof, his 
x treaſon 


CH we, Pp. treaſon; and ingratitude were forgiven ; and it was commonly be- 


His virtues. 


_ firmer en ne the innocence 1 3 of * own 


Princes, it is pleaſing: to repoſe, for a moment, on a character con- 
ſpicuous by the qualities of humanity, juſtice, tempefance, and for- 
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| lieved, that the emperor entertained; ſome thoughts of contracting a 
double alliance with the rival of his throne. The voice of an angel 
(ſuch a fable was propagated) might reveal to the emperor, that he 
ſhould always triumph over his domeſtic foes; but Tiberius derived a 


— 


mind. 88 


With che e name of. Tiberius, 1 * albactred tha more $1099%: 
appellation. of . Conſtantine, and imitated the purer virtues of the 
Antonines. After recording the vice or folly of ſo many Roman 


titude; to contemplate a ſovereign affable in his palace, pious in the 
church, impartial on the ſeat of judgment, and victorious, at leaſt 
by, his generals, in the Perſian war. The moſt glorious trophy of 
kis victory conſiſted in a multitude of captives, whom Tiberius 
entertained, redeemed, and diſmiſſed to their native homes with the 
charitable ſpirit of a Chriſtian hero. The merit or misfortunes of 
his own ſubjects had a dearer claim to his beneficence, and he mea- 
ſured his bounty not ſo. much by their expectations, as by his own 
dignity. - This maxim, however dangerous in a truſtee. of the public 
wealth, was balanced by a principle of humanity and juſtice, - which 
taught him to abhor, as of the baſeſt alloy, the gold that was ex- 
tracted from the tears of the people. For their relief, as often as they 


had ſuffered by natural or hoſtile calamities, he was impatient to 


remit the arrears of the paſt, or the demands; of future; taxes: he 
fternly rejected the ſervile offerings of his miniſters, which were 
compenſated by tenfold oppreſſion; and the wiſe and equitable laws 
of Tiberius excited the praiſe and regret of ſucceeding times. 


Conktantinople believed that the emperar had Miſcovered a treaſure: 


7 a but 
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but his penuine treaſure conſiſted in the practice of liberat- ceconomy, 
and the contempt of alt vain and ſuperfluous expence. The Romans 
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of the Eaſt would have been happy, if the beſt gift of heaven, a 


patriot king, had been confirmed as a proper and permanent bleſſing. 


But in leſs than four years after the death of Juſtin, his worthy ſuc- 


ceſſor ſunk into a mortal diſeaſe, which left him only ſufficient time 
to reſtore the diadem, according to the tenure by which he held it, 
to the moſt deſerving of his fellowy- citizens. He ſelected Maurice 
from the crowd, a judgment more precious than the purple it- 
ſelf: the patriarch and ſenate were ſummoned to the bed of the 
dying prince: he beſtowed his daughter and the empire; and his 
laſt advice was ſolemnly delivered by the voice of the quæſtor. 
Tiberius expreſſed his hope, that the virtues of his ſon and ſucceſſor 
would ere& the nobleſt mauſoleum to his memory. His memory 
was embalmed by the public afflition; but the moſt ſincere grief 
evaporates in the tumult of a new reign, and the eyes and accla- 
mations of mankind were ſpeedily directed to the riſing ſun. 
The emperor Maurice derived his origin from ancient Rome” 
but his immediate parents were ſettled at Arabiſſus in pete 
and their ſingular felicity preſerved them alive to behold and par- 
take the fortune of their augy# fon. The youth of Maurice was 
ſpent in the profeſſion of arms; Tiberius promoted him to the 
command of a new and favourite legion of twelve thouſand confede- 
rates; his valour and conduct were ſignalized in the Perſian war; 
and he returned to Conſtantinople to accept, as his juſt reward, the 
inheritance of the empire. Maurice aſcended the throne at the 
mature age of forty- three years; and he reigned above twenty years 
29 It is therefore ſingular enough that Paul Latin provinces of Europe; and a various 
(1. iü. c. 15.) ſhould diſtinguiſh him as the reading, in Græcorum Imperio, would apply 
firſt Greek .emperor—primus ex Græcorum the expreſſion to the empire rather than the 
genere in Imperio conſtitutus. His imme- prince. 


diate predeceſſors had indeed been born in the | 
"OI 375 over 


The reign of 
Maurice, 

A. D. 582, 
Auguſt 13— 
A. D. 602, 
Nov. 27. 
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on A r. 3 and over himſelf” ; expelling Goble ind the wild 
— democracy of paſſions, and eſtabliſhing (according to the quaint 
expreſſion of Evagrius) a perfect ariſtocracy of reaſon and virtue. 
Some ſuſpicion will degrade the teſtimony of a ſubject, though he 

proteſts - that his ſecret praiſe ſhould never reach the ear of his 
ſovereign”, and fome failings ſeem to place the character of Maurice 

. below the purer merit of his predeceffor. His cold and reſerved 
demeanour might be imputed to arrogance; his juſtice was not 
always exempt from cruelty, nor his clemency from weakneſs ; and 
bis rigid axxonomy too often expoſed him to the reproach of avarice. 
But the rational wiſhes of an abſolute monarch muſt tend to the 
happineſs of his people; Maurice was endowed with ſenſe and 
courage to promote that happineſs, and his adminiſtration was di- 
reed by the principles and example of Tiberius. The puſillani- 
mity of the Greeks had introduced ſo complete a ſeparation between 

| the offices of king and of general, that a private ſoldier who had 
13 deſerved and obtained the purple, ſeldom or never appeared at the 
= head of his armies. Yet the emperor Maurice enjoyed the glory of 
v8 | reſtoring the Perſian monarch to his throne: his lieutenants waged 
a doubtful war againſt the Avars of the Danube, and he caſt an eye 

of pity, of ineffectual pity, on the * and n ſtate of his 
Italian provinces. 
Diftreſs of From Italy the emperors were inceſſantly e by tales of 
9 8 miſery and demands of ſuecour, which extorted the humiliating 
confeſſion of Weir own weakneſs. The expiring dignity of Rome 


20 Conſult, for the character and reign of iT AuToxpeTwp orrog vurqhaareg TY jar OXAoxpa® 

Maurice, the fifth and frxth books of Eva- Tea» Twy Tabu ox TN tag ts oyrs* 

grius, particularly I. vi. c. 1; the eight apr OXpaTtiay Os e Toig car AY 1T [hs KATHS 10 tu 

. books of his prolix and florid hiſtory by wwe, Evagrius compoſed his hiſtory in the 
TheophylaQ Simocatta. Theophanes, p.213, twelfth year of Maurice; and he had been ſo 

c. Tonaras, tom. ii. L. xiv. p. 73+ Cedre- wiſely indiſcteet, that the emperor knew and 

nus, p. 394+ rewarded his favourable opinion (1. vi. c. 24.) 


Was 
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was only: marked by the freedom and energy of bes; alem: 20 u A p. 
I you are incapable ſhe ſaid, of delivering us from the ſword _—_ 
C of the Lombards, ſave us at leaſt from the calamity of famine.” 
Tiberius forgave the reproach, and relieved the diftreſs : a ſupply of 
corn was tranſported from Egypt to the Tyber ; and the Roman | 
people, invoking the name, not of Camillus, but of St. Peter, re- 
pulſed the Barbarians' from their walls. But the relief was acci- 
dental, the danger was perpetual and prefling ; and the clergy and 
ſenate, collecting the remains of their ancient opulence, a ſum of 
three thouſand ponnds of gold; diſpatched the patrician Pamphronius 
to lay their gifts and their complaints at the foot of the Byzantine 
throne. The attention of the court, and the forces of the Eaſt, were 
diverted by the Perſian war: but the juſtice of Tiberius applied the 
ſubſidy to the defence of the city; and he diſmiſſed the patrician 
with his beſt advice, either to bribe the Lombard chiefs, or to pur- 
chaſe the aid of the kings of France. Notwithſtanding this weak 
invention, Italy was till afflicted, Rome was again beſieged, and 
the ſuburb of Claſſe, only three miles from Ravenna, was pillaged 
and occupied by the troops of a ſimple duke of Spoleto. Maurice 
gave audience to a ſecond deputation of prieſts and ſenators ; the 
duties and the menaces of religion were forcibly urged in the letters 
of the Roman pontiff; and his nuncio, the deacon Gregory, was 
alike qualified to ſolicit the powers either of heaven or of the earth. 
The emperor adopted, with ſtronger effect, the meafures of his pre- 
deceſſor: ſome formidable chiefs were perſuaded to embrace the 
friendſhip of the Romans; and one of them, a mild and faithful 
Barbarian, lived and died in the ſervice of the exareh: the paſſes of 
the Alps were delivered to the Franks; and the pope -encouraged 
them to violate, without ſcruple, their oaths and engagements to the 
miſbelievers. Childebert, the great-grandſon of Clovis, was per- 
fuaded to invade Italy by the payment of fifty thouſand pieces; but 
Vol. IV. 31 as 
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of one pound of gold, the king of Auſtraſia might ſtipulate, that the 


Autharis, 


king of the 


Lombards, 


$84—590- , 
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as he had cloned with delight ſome Byzantine coin of the weight 


gift ſhould be rendered more worthy of his acceptance, by a proper 
mixture of theſe reſpectable medals. The dukes of the Lombards 
had provoked by frequent inroads their powerful neighbours of Gaul. 
As ſoon as they were apprehenſive of a juſt retaliation, they re- 
nounced their feeble and diſorderly independence: the advantages 
of regal government, union, ſecrecy, and vigour, were unanimouſly 

confeſſed; and Autharis, the ſon of Clepho, had already. attained the 
ſtrength and reputation of a warrior. Under the ſtandard of their 
new king, the conquerors of Italy withſtood three ſucceſſive inva- 
ſions, one of which was led by Childebert himſelf, the laſt of the 
Merovingian race who deſcended from the Alps. The firſt expe- 
dition was defeated by the jealous animoſity of the Franks and 
Alemanni. In the ſecond they were vanquiſhed in a bloody battle, 
with more loſs and diſhonour than they had ſuſtained ſince the 
foundation of their monarchy. Impatient for revenge, they re- 
turned a third time with accumulated force, and Autharis yielded 
to the fury of the torrent. The troops and treaſures of the Lom- 
dards were diſtributed in the walled towns between the Alps and the 
Apennine. A nation, leſs ſenſible of danger, than of fatigue and delay, 
ſoon murmured againſt the folly of their twenty commanders ; and 
the hot vapours of an Italian fun infected with diſeaſe thoſe tra- 
montane bodies which had already ſuffered the viciſſitudes of in 


temperance and famine. The powers that were inadequate to the 


conqueſt, were more than ſufficient, for the deſolation, of the country; 
nor could the trembling natives. diſtinguiſh between their enemies 
and their deliverers. If the junction of the Merovingian and Im- 
perial forces had been eſſected in the neighbourhood of Milan, per- 
haps they might have ſubverted the throne of the Lombards; but 
the Franks expected ſix days the ſignal of a flaming village, and 

i | "-ahe 
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the arms of the Greeks were ialy employed in the tedaQich of C k 


Modena and Parma, which were torn from them after the retreat of 
their Tranſalpine allies. The victorious Autharis aſſerted his claim 
to the dominion of Italy. At the foot of the Rhætian Alps, he ſub- 
dued the reſiſtance, and rifled the hidden treaſures, of a ſequeſtered 


iNand"in the lake of Comum. At the extreme point of Calabria, 


he touched with his ſpear a column on the ſea-ſhore of Rhegium “, 
proclaiming that ancient land-mark to 2 the immovable _ 
dary of his Kingdom“ os woe 

During a period of two Bundred zan Iealy was unequally di- 


#43 
A p. 
£4 
We 0 


The exarch- 
ate of Ra- 


vided between the kingdom of the Lombards and the exarchate of veana. 


Ravenna. The offices and profeſſions, which the jealouſy of Con- 
ſtantine had ſeparated, were united by the indulgence of Juſtinian ; 
and eighteen ſucceſſive exarchs were inveſted, in the decline of the 
empire, with the full remains of civil, of military, and even of ec- 


cleſiaſtical power. Their immediate juriſdiction, which was after- 
wards conſecrated as the patrimony of St. Peter, extended over the 


modern Romagna, the marſhes or vallies of Ferrara and Comma- 
chio“, five maritime cities from Rimini to Ancona, and a ſecond, 
inland Pentapolis, between the Adriatic coaſt and the hills of the 
Apennine. Three ſubordinate provinces, of Rome, of Venice, and 


hiſtories of Secundus and Gregory of Tours. 
Baronius produces ſoms letters of the popes, 


The Columna Rhegina, in the narroweſt 
part of the Faro of Meſſina, one hundred ſta- 


dia from Rhegium itſelf, is frequently men- 


tioned in ancient geography. Cluver. Ital. 
Antiq. tom. ii. p. 1295. Lucas Holſten. Au- 
notat: ad Cluver. p. 301. W Itine- 
Tar. p. 106. 

33 The Greek hiſtorians afford ſome faint 


hints of the wars of Italy (Menander, in Ex- 


cerpt. Legat. p. 124. 126. TheophylaQ, 
I. iii. c. 4). The Latins are more ſatisfac- 
tory 3 and eſpecially Paul Warnefrid, I. iii. 
c. * who had read the more ancient 


3L 2 


&c. ; and the times are meaſured by the ace 


curate ſcale of Pagi and Muratori. 

The papal advocates, Zacagni and F on- 
tanini, might juſtly claim the valley or mo- 
raſs of Commachio as a part of the exarchate. 
But the ambition of including Modena, Reg- 


gio, Parma, and Placentia, has darkened 2 


geographical queſtion ſomewhat doubtful and 


obſcure. Even Muratori, as the ſervant of 


the houſe of Eſte, is not free from partiality 
and prejudice, 


of 


* 


© . 


| 


_ Tuſcan, Sabine, and Latian conqueſts, of the firſt four hundred 
years of the city, and the limits may be diſtinctly traced: along the 


THE) DxoLINE AND FALL. 


CHAP. of Naples, which were divided by hoſtile lands from the palace: of 
Ravenna, acknowledged, both in peace and war, the ſupremacy of 


the exarch. The: dutchy of Rome appears to have included the 


coaſt, n Civita teste Terracina, and with het courſe of 


merous \ iflands. Ferns Grado, th Chiozza,, capa the fra * 


nion of Venice; but the more acceſſible towns. on the continent 

_ were overthrown, by the Lombards, who beheld with impotent fury 
a new capital riſing from the waves. The power of the dukes, of 
Naples was circumſcribed by the bay and the adjacent iſles,.. by the 


hoſtile territory of Capua, and by the Roman colony, of Amalphi OY 
whoſe induſtrious citizens, by the invention of the mariner's com- 


paſs, have unveiled: the face of the globe. The three iſlands of 


Sardinia, Corſica, and Sicily, ſtill adhered to the empire; and. the 


- acquiſition of the farther Calabria removed the land-mark of Autharis 
from the ſhore of Rhegium to the iſthmus of Conſentia. In Sar- 


dinia, the ſavage mountaineers preſerved the liberty and religion 


of their anceſtors; but the huſbandmen of Sicily were. chained to 


their rich and cultivated ſoil. Rome was oppreſſod by the iron 


ſceptre of the exarchs, and a Greek, perhaps an eunuch, inſulted 


with impunity the ruins of the Capitol. But Naples ſoon acquired 


the privilege of electing her on dukes ; the independence of 
Amalphi was the fruit of commerce; and the voluntary attachment 


of Venice was finally ennobled by an equal alliance with the eaſtern 


empire. On the map of Italy, the meaſure of the exarchate oc- 


bw a Very inadequate ſpace, but it included an ample proportion 


3s gee W bine. 19. as 1 Gregor. Magn, ii, exit. 9. N 26, 
lica Amelphitanä, p. 1-42. 10 calcem Hiſt. ant | 


- PandeR, Florent, 


of 
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ef wealth, induſtry, and population. The moſt faithful and valu- 
able ſubjects eſcaped from the Barbarian yoke ; z and the banners of 
Pavia and Verona, of Milan and: Padua, were diſplayed in their re- 
ſpective quarters by the new inhabitants of Ravenna. 
der of Italy was poſſeſſed by the Lombards; and from Pavia, the 
royal ſeat, their kingdom was extended to the eaſt, the north, and 


the weſt, as far as the confines of the Avars, the Bavarians, and 
the Franks of Auſtraſia and Burgundy. In the language of modern 
geography, it is now repreſented by the Terra Firma of the Venetian 


republic, Tirol, the Milaneſe, Piemont, the coaſt of Genoa, Mantua, 
Parma, and Modena, the grand dutchy of Tuſcany, and a large 
portion of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate from Perugia to the Adriatic. 
"dukes, and at length the princes of Beneventum, ſurvived: the mo- 
narchy, and propagated the name of the Lombards. From Capua 
to Tarentum, they reigned near five hundred- years over the conan 
part of the preſent kingdom of Naples”. 

In comparing the proportion of the victorious. and the vanquiſhed 
end the change of language will afford the moſt probable in- 
ference. According: to this ſtandard it will appear, that the Lom- 
bards of Italy, and the Viſtgoths of Spain, were leſs numerous than 

the Franks or Burgundians; and the conquerors of Gaul muſt yield, 
in their turn, to the multitude of Saxons and Angles who almoſt 
eradicated the idioms of Britain. The modern Italian has been in- 
fenſibly. formed by the mixture of nations; the awkwardneſs of the 
Barbarians in the niee management of declenſions and conjugations, 
reduced them to the uſe of articles and auxiliary verbs; and many 


The 


7 T have deſeribed the fate of Italy from 


the excellent Diſſertation of Beretti. Gia- 
none (Iſtoria Civile, tom. i. p. 374387.) 
has followed the learned Camillo Pellegrini 
in the geography of the kingdom of Naples. 
After the loſs of the true Calabria, the vanity 


of the Greeks ſubſtituted" that name inflead of 
the more ignoble appellation of Bruttium ; 
and the change appears to have taken place 


before the time of CASTE ITT (Eginard, 


p. 75+)» 


new 
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The remain- The king- 


dom of the 
Lombards. 


Language 
and manners 
of the Lom- 
bards. 
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THE” DecLINE AND FAEE 


* new ideas have been expreſſed by Teutonic appellationis. Yet the 
— principal ſtock of technical and familiar words is found to be of 
and if we were ſufficiently converſant with the 
' obſolete, the ruſtic, and the municipal dialects of ancient Italy, we 
| ſhould trace the origin of many terms which might, perhaps, be 
rejected by the claſſic purity of Rome. A numerous army conſti- 
tutes but a ſmall nation, and the powers of the Lombards were ſoon 
diminiſhed by the retreat of twenty thouſand Saxons, who ſcorned 
a dependent ſituation, and returned, aſter many bold and perilous 
adventures, to their native country 
formidable extent, but the extent of a camp would be eaſily circum- 
ſcribed within the limits of a, city; and its martial inhabitants muſt 
be thinly ſcattered over the face of a large country. When Alboin 
deſcended from the Alps, he inveſted his nephew, the firſt duke of 
Friuli, with the command of the province and the people; but the 
prudent Giſulf would have declined the dangerous office, unleſs he 
had been permitted to chuſe, among the nobles of the Lombards, a 
| ſufficient number of families“ to form a perpetual colony of ſoldiers 
In the progreſs of conqueſt, the ſame option could 
not be granted to the dukes of Breſcia or Bergamo, of Pavia or 
Turin, of Spoleto or Beneventum ; but each of theſe, and each of 
their colleagues, ſettled in his appointed diſtrict with a band of 
followers who reſorted to his ſtandard in war and his tribunal in 
peace. Their attachment was free and honourable: reſigning the 
gifts and benefits which they had accepted, they might emigrate 
with their families into the juriſdiction of another duke; but their 


Latin derivation” ; 


and ſubjects. 


38 Maffei (Verona Uluſtrata, part i. p. 310 


— 321.) and Muratori (Antichita Italiane, 


tom. ii. Diſſertazione xxxii, xxxiii. p. 7 1— 
365.) have aſſerted the native claims of the 
Italian idiom: the former with enthufiaſm, 
the latter with diſcretion ; both with learn- 
ing, ingenuity, and truth, 


. The camp of Alboin was of 


of the nobility of his own race, See 1. iv. 


* 39 Paul, de Geſt. Langobard. I. iii. c. 5, 6, 7. 
4? Paul, I. ii. c. 9. He calls theſe families 
or generations by the Teutonic name of Fa- 
ras, which is likewiſe uſed in the Lombard 
laws, The humble deacon was not inſenſble 


c. 39. W 
abſence 


/ 


— 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
_ abſence from the kingdom was puniſhed with death, as a crime 
military deſertion *'. 
deeper root. into the ſoil, which, by every motive of intereſt and 
hotiour, they were bound to defend. A Lombard was born the 
ſoldier of his king and his duke; and the civil aſſemblies of the 
nation diſplayed the banners, and aſſumed the appellation, of a regu- 
lar army. Of this army, the pay and the rewards were drawn from 
the conquered provinces; and the diſtribution, which was not 
effected till after the death of Alboin, is diſgraced by the foul marks 
of injuſtice and rapine. Many of the moſt wealthy Italians were 
ſlain or baniſhed ; the remainder were divided among the ſtrangers, 
and a tributary obligation was impoſed (under the name of hoſpi- 
tality), of paying to the Lombards a third part of the fruits of the 
earth. Within leſs than ſeventy years, this artificial ſyſtem was 
aboliſhed by a more ſimple and ſolid tenure ®. Either the Roman 
landlord was expelled by his ſtrong and inſolent gueſt; or the annual 
payment, a third of the produce, was exchanged by a more equi- 
table tranſaction for an adequate proportion of landed property. 
Under theſe foreign maſters, the buſineſs of agriculture, in the cul- 
tivation of corn, vines, and olives, was exerciſed with degenerate 
{kill and induſtry by the labour of the ſlaves and natives. But the oc- 
cupations/of a paſtoral life were more pleaſing to the idleneſs of the 
Barbarians. In the rich meadows of Venetia, they reſtored and im- 
proved the breed of horſes for which that province had once been 
illuſtrious“; and the Italians beheld with aſtoniſhment a foreign race 


of CHA 
The poſterity of the firſt conquerors ſtruck a i... 


41 © kt Ne 3 and 177 of the laws of 
Rotharis. 

4 Paul, I. ii. c. 31, 32. I. itt. c. 16, The 
laws of Rotharis, promulgated A. D. 643, do 
not contain the ſmalleſt veſtige of this pay- 
ment of thirds ; but they preſerve many cu- 
rious circumſtances of the ſtate of Italy. and 
the manners of the Lombards. + 


" The finds of Dionyſius of Syracuſe, and 
Sha; 3 


his frequent victories in the Olympic games, 
had diffuſed among the Greeks the fame of 
the Venetian horſes; but the breed was ex- 


tinct in the time of Strabo (I. v. p. 325. ). 


Giſulf obtained from his uncle generoſarum 


equarum greges. Paol, I. ii. c. 9. The 
Lombards afterwards introduced caballi ſyl- 
vatici—wild horſes, Paul, I. iv. c. 11. 


of 
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0 Ha F. af oxen or - buffaloes**. The depopulation of nn and the 

| —— increaſe of foreſts, afforded: an ample range for the pleaſures of the 

chace®”. That marvellous art which teaches the birds of the air to 
48 | acknowledge the voice, and execute the commands of their maſter, 
| had been unknown to the ingenuity of the Greeks and Romans“. 
Scandinavia and Scythia produce the boldeſt and moſt tractable fal- 

cons “: they were tamed and educated by the roving inhabitants 

always on horſeback and in the field. This favourite amuſement of 

our anceſtors was introduced by the Barbarians into the Roman 

provinces; and the laws of Italy eſteem the fword and the hawk as 


Dreſs and 
marriage. 


jj 


of equal dignity and importance in the- hands of a noble Lombard “. 


So rapid was the influence of climate and example, that the Lom- 
bards of the fourth generation ſurveyed with curioſity and affright 


the F of their ſava ge forefathers *. 


4+ Tunc (A. D. 559 primum, 2 al in 
Italiam delati Italiæ populis miracula ſuere 
{Paul Warnefrid, I. iv. c. 11.). The buffa- 
Joes, whoſe native climate appears to be Afri- 
ca and India, are unknown to Europe, except 
4n Italy, where they are numerous and uſeful. 
The ancients were ignorant of theſe animals, 
-unleſs Ariſtotle (Hiſt. Animal. I. ii. c. 1. p. 58. 
Paris, 1783) has deſcribed them as the wild 
oxen of Arachoſia. See Buffon, Hiſt, Natu- 
relle, tom. xi. and Supplement, tom. vi. Hiſt. 
Generale des Voyages, tom. i. p. 7. 481. i 
105. lit. 291. iv. 234. 461. v. 193. vi. 491. 
viii. 400. x. 666. Pennant's Quadrupedes, 
p- 24. Dictionaire d' Hiſt. Naturelle, par 
Valmont de Romare, tom. ii. p. 74. Vet I 
muſt not conceal the ſuſpicion that Paul, by 
a vulgar error, may have applied the name of 


_bubalus to the aurochs, or wild bull, of an- 
- cient Germany. | 


45 Conſult the xxi* Didertation of Maratori. 

Their ignorance is proved by the ſilence 
even of thoſe who profeſſedly treat of the arts 
of hunting and the hiſtory of animals, Ari- 
8 


Their heads were ſhaven 
| behind, 


Rotle (Hiſt. Animal, I. ix. c. 36. tom. i. 
p- 586. and the Notes of his laſt editor, M. 
Camus, tom. ii. p. 314.), Pliny (Hiſt. Na- 
tur. I. x. c. 10.), lian (de Natur. Animal. 
1. ii. c. 42.), and perhaps Homer (Odyſſ. 


XxXii. 302 — 306. ), deſcribe with aſtoniſhment 


a tacit league and common chace between the 
hawks and the Thracian fowlers. + 

47 Particularly the gerfaut, or gyrfalcon, 
of the ſize of a ſmall eagle. See the ani- 
mated deſcription of M. de Buffon, Hiſt. Na- 


ii. turelle, tom. xvi. p. 239, &c. 


4 Script. Rerum [talicarum, tom. i. part ii. 
P- 129. This is the xvi law of the emperor 
Lewis -the Pious, His father Charlemagne 
kad falconers in his houſehold as well as huntſ- 
men (Memoires ſur Pancienne Chevalerie, 7 
M. de St. Palaye, tom. iii. p. 175.) 
obſerve in the laws of Rotharis a more * 
mention of the art of hawking (Ne 322.) 
and in Gaul, in the vi century, it is celebrated 
by Sidonius Apollinaris among the talents of 
Avitus (202—207.). —* 


"= "The 23 of DroQulf Faul, I. iii. 
c. 19.) 
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beliind, but the ſhaggy locks hung over their eyes and mouth, my or. 
a long beard, repreſented the name and. charaQer of the nation. 294 
Their dreſs conſiſted of looſe linen garments; after the faſhion of the 21 
Anglo-Saxons, which were decorated, in their opinion, with broad 

ſtripes of variegated colours. The legs and feet were clothed in long 

hoſe, and open ſandals; and even in the ſecurity of peace, a truſty 

ſword was conſtantly girt to their ſide, Yet this ſtrange” apparel, and 

horrid aſpect, often concealed a gentle and generous diſpoſition ; and 

as ſoon as the rage of battle had: ſubſided, the captives and ſubjects 

were ſometimes ſurpriſed. by the humanity of the victor. The vices of 

the Lonibards were the effect of paſſion, of ignorance, of intoxication : 

their virtues are the more laudable, as they were not affected by the 

hypocriſy of ſocial manners, nor' impoſed by the rigid conſtraint of 

laws and education. 1 ſhould not be apprehenſive of deviating from e a 
my ſubject, if it were in my power to delineate the private life of 

the conquerors of Italy, and 1 ſhall relate with pleaſure the adven- 

turous gallantry of Autharis, which breathes the true ſpirit of chivalry 

and romance. Aſter the loſs of his promiſed bride, a Merovingian 
princeſs, he ſought in marriage the daughter of the king of Bava- 

ria; and Garibald accepted the alliance of the Italian monarch. 
Impatient of the ſlow progreſs of negociation, the ardent lover 

eſcaped from his palace, and viſited the court of Bavaria in the train 

of his own embaſly. - At the public andience, the unknown ſtranger 

advanced to the throne, and informed Garibald, that the ambaſſador 

was indeed the miniſter of ſtate, but that he alone was the friend of 


c. 19.) may be applied to many of his coun- See Muratori, tom. i. diſſertaz. xxiii. p. 300. 


trymen.:. 0 The ſtory of Autharis and Theudelinda 
Terribilis viſa facies, ſed corda AM is related by Paul, 1. iii. c. 29. 34. ; and any 
Longaque robuſto pectore barba fuir. fragment of Bayarian antiquity excites the 


The portraits of the old Lombards might ſtill indefatigable diligence of the count de Ruat, 
be ſeen in the palace of Monza, twelve miles Hiſt. des Peuples de l'Europe, tom. xi. p. 595 
from Milan, which had been founded or re- —635. tom. xü. p. 153. 

ſtored by queen Theudelinda (1. iv. 22, 23.) | 


Vor. IV. 3M | Autharis, 


460 


et n F. Autbstis, wh had truſted bia with the delicate commiſſion of nigkiing 


— a faithful feport of the charms' of his ſpouſe. Theudelinda was 


Govern- 
ment. 
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ſummoned to undergo this important examination, and aſter a pauſe 


6f filent rapture, he hailed her as the queen of Italy, and humbly 


requeſted, that, according to the cuſtom of the nation, ſhe would 
preſent a eup of wine to the firſt of her new ſubjects. By the com- 
mand of her father, ſhe obeyed: Autharis received the cup in his turn, 
and, in reſtoring it to the princeſs, he ſecretly touched her hand, 
and drew his own finger over his face and lips. In the evening, 
Theudelinda imparted to her nurſe the indiſcreet familiarity of the 
ſtranger, and was comforted by the aſſurance, that ſuch boldneſs 
could proceed only from the king her huſband, who, by his beauty 
and courage, appeared worthy of her love. The ambaſſadors were 
diſmiſſed : no ſooner did they reach the confines of Italy, than 
Autharis, raiſing himſelf on his horſe, darted his battle-axe againſt 
a tree with incomparable ſtrength and dexterity, * Such,” ſaid he 


to the aſtoniſhed Bavarians, * ſuch are the ſtrokes of the king of the 


« Lombards.” On the approach of a French army, Garibald and 
his daughter took refuge in the dominions of their ally; and the 
marriage was conſummated in the palace of Verona. At the end of 


one year, it was diſſolved by the death of Autharis: but the virtues 


of Theudelinda ** had endeared her to the nation, and ſhe was per- 
mitted” to beſtow, with her hand, the ſceptre of the Italian kingdom. 

From this fact, as well as from ſimilar events“, it is certain that 
the Lombards poſſeſſed freedom to ele their ſovereign, and ſenſe to 
decline the frequent uſe of that dangerous privilege. The public 
revenue aroſe from the produce of land, and the profits of juſtice. 


„ Giannone (Iſtoria Civile de Napoli, delinda to the arms of a muleteer. 
tom. i. p. 263.) has juſtly cenſured the  5* Paul, I. ui. c. 16. The firſt diflertations 
impertinence of Boccaccio (Gio. iii, No- of Muratori, and the firſt volume of Gian- 
vel. 2.), who, without right, or truth, or none's hiſtory, may be conſulted for the tate 
pretence, has given the pious queen Theu- of the kingdom of Italy. 


When 
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When the independent dukes agreed that Autharis ſhould aſcend the 


moiety of their reſpective domains. The proudeſt nobles aſpired to 
the honours of ſervitude near the perſon of their prince: he rewarded 
the fidelity of his vaſſals by the precarious gift of penſions and bene- 
Aces; and atoned for the 1 injuries of war, by the rich foundation of 
- - - monaſteries and churcties. In peace a judge, a leader in war, he never 
uſurped the powers of a ſole and ' abſolute legiſlator. - The king 
of Italy convened the national afſemblies in the palace, or more 
probably in the fields, of Pavia: his great council was compoſed of 
the perſons moſt eminent by their birth and dignities; but the 
validity, as well as the execution of their decrees, depended on the 
approbation of the faithful people, the fortunate army of the Lom- 
bards. About fourſcore years after the conqueſt of Italy, their tra- 
ditional cuſtoms were tranſcribed in Teutonic Latin **, and ratified 
by the conſent of the prince and people; ſome new regulations 
were introduced, more ſuitable to their preſent condition; the example 
of Rotharis was imitated by the wiſeſt of his ſucceſſors, and the 
laws of the Lombards have been eſteemed the leaſt imperfect of the 
Barbaric codes. Secure by their courage in the poſſeſſion of 
liberty, theſe rude and haſty legiſlators were incapable of balancing 
the powers of the conſtitution, or of diſcuſſing the nice theory of 
political government. Such crimes as threatened the life of the 
ſovereign, or the ſafety of the ſtate, were adjudged worthy of death; 
but their attention was principally confined to the defence of the 


perſon and property of the ſubject. According to the ſtrange juriſ- 


"== *. 


$3 Phe moſt accurate edition of the laws of * Monteſquiev, Eſprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. 


the Lombards is to be found in the Scriptores c. 1. Les loix des Bourguignons ſont afſez 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. i. part ii. p. 1181. judicieuſes : celles de Rotharis et des autres 


collated from the moſt ancient MSS. and il- princes a le ſont encore plus. 
Iuſtrated by the critical notes of Muratori. 


3M 2 prudence 


* 
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Laws, 
A. D. 6459 
&c. 


throne of his father, they endowed the regal office with a fai 


. : DECLINE AND FALL, 
EWA FP. dd of the tes We guilt of blood might be redeemed by a fine; 


yet the high price of nine hundred pieces of gold declares a juſt ſenſe of 
| the value of a ſimple citizen. Leſs atrocious injuries, a wound, afrac- 
ture, a blow, an opprobrious word, were meaſured with ſcrupulous and 
almoſt ridiculous diligence; and the prudenoe of the legillator en- 
. | couraged the ignoble practice of battering honour and revenge for a pe- 
55 cuniary compenſation. The ignorance of the Lombards, in the ſtate of 
| Paganiſm or Chriſtianity, gave implicit credit to the malice and miſ- 
| 1 d | chief of witchcraft; but the judges of che ſeventeenth century might 
1 | have been inſtructed and confounded by the wiſdom of Rotharis, 
$8 who derides the abſurd ſuperſtition, | and protects the wretched 
victims of popular or judicial cruelty**. The ſame ſpirit of a legiſ- 
lator, ſuperior to is age and country, may be aſcribed to Luitprand, 
who condemns, while he tolerates, the impious and inveterate 
abuſe of duels **, obſerving from his own experience, that the juſter 
cauſe had often been qppreſſed by ſucceſsful violence. Whatever 
merit may be diſcovered in the laws of the Lombards, they are the 
genuine fruit of the reaſon of the Barbarians, who never admitted 
the Biſhops of Italy to a ſeat in their legiſlative councils. But the ſuc- 
ceſſion of their kings is marked with virtue and ability; the troubled 
ſeries of their annals is adorned with fair intervals of peace, order, 
and domeſtic happineſs; and the Italians enjoyed a milder and more 
equitable government, than any of the other Kingdoms which had 
LV . on the ruias of the Weſtern wang 2 


| | Amidſt 
_ 35 See Leges Rotharis, Ne 379, . 475. 3 Quia incerte ſumus de judicio dei, et 
Striga is uſed as the name of a witch. It is multos audivimus per pugnam ſine juſta cauſa 
of the pureſt elaſſic origin (Horat. epod. v. ſuam cauſam perdere. Sed propter conſue- 
20. Petron: c. 134.); and, from the words tudinem gentem noſtram Langobardorum le- 
of Petronjus (quz ſtriges comederunt nervos gem impiam vetare non poſſumus. See p. 74. 
tuos?), it may be inferred that the prejudice N“ 65. of the Laws of Luitprand, N 
was of Italian rather than Barbaric extrac- gated A. D. 224. 
tion. 57 Read the hiſtory of Paul Warnefrid ; 
| | 3 BITE. particu. 
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Amidſt the arms of the Lotabürd, and under the defpotiſ m of the 
Greeks, we again "enquire into the fate of Rome“, which had 
reached, about the cloſe of the ſixth century, the loweſt period of 
her depreſſion. By the removal of the ſeat of empire, and the ſuc- 


ceſſive loſs of the provinces, the ſources of public and private opu- 
lence were exhauſted; the loſty tree, under whoſe ſhade the nations 


of the earth had an was deprived of its leaves and branches, 
and the ſapleſs trunk was left to wither on the ground. The mi- 
niſters of command, and the meſſengers of victory, no longer met 
on the Appian or Flaminian way; and the hoſtile approach of the 
Lombards was often felt and continually feared. The inhabitants 
of a potent and peaceful capital, who viſit without an anxious 
thought the garden of the adjacent country, will faintly picture in 
cheir fancy the diſtreſs of the Romans: they ſhut or opened their 
gates with a trembling hand, beheld from the walls the flames of 
their houſes, and heard the lamentations of their brethren who were 
coupled together like dogs, and dragged away into diſtant ſlavery 
beyond the ſea and the mountains. Such inceſſant alarms muſt an- 
nihilate the pleaſures and interrupt the labours of a rural life; and 
the Campagna of Rome was ſpeedily reduced to the ſtate of a dreary 
wilderneſs, in which the land is barren, the waters are impure, and 
the air is infectious. Curioſity and ambition no longer attracted 
the nations to the capital of the world: but if chance or neceſſity 
directed the ſteps of a wandering ſtranger, he contemplated with 
horror the vacancy and ſolitude of the city, and might be tempted 


to aſk, where is the ſenate, and where are the people. In a ſeaſon 


particularly I. ii. c. 16. Baronius rejects he 5* The paſſages of che homilies of Gregory, 
praiſe, which appears to contradict the invec- which repreſent the miſerable ſtate of the city 
tives, of pope Gregory the Great; but Mu- and country, are tranſcribed in the Annals of 
ratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. v. p. 217.) pre- Baronius, A. D. 590. N' 16. A. D. 595. 
ſumes to infinuate that the ſaint may have N? 2, &c. & c. 

magnified the faults of Arians and enemies. 
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Vich irreſiſtible violence 


A ſociety in which marriage is encouraged and induſtry prevaile, 


man race 


HE DECEINE: AND bau 


into the vallies of the ſeven hills. A peſti- 
lential diſeaſe aroſe from the ſtagnation of che deluge, and fo rapid 


was the contagion, that fourioore perſons expired in an hour in the 


midſt of a ſolemn proceſſion, which implored the mercy, of heaven”. 


ſoon repairs the accidental loſſes of peſtilence and war: but as the 
far greater part of the Romans was condemned. to hopeleſs indigence 


and celibacy, the depopulation was conſtant. and viſible, and the 


gloomy enthuſiaſts might expect the approaching failure of the hu- 
Let the number of citizens ſtill exceeded the meaſure 
of ſubſiſtence: their precarious food was ſupplied from the harveſts 
of Sicily or Egypt; and the frequent repetition of famine betrays 
the inattention of the emperor to a diſtant province. The ediſices 
of Rome were expoſed to the ſame ruin and decay: the mouldering 
fabrics were eaſily overthrown by inundations, tempeſts, and earth- 
quakes, and the monks who had occupied the moſt advantageous 
ſtations, exulted in their baſe triumph over the ruins of antiquity. 
It is commonly believed, that pope Gregory the firſt attacked the 
temples and mutilated the ſtatues of the city ; that, by the command 
of the Barbarian, the Palatine library was reduced to aſhes, and that 
the hiſtory of Livy was the peculiar mark of his abſurd and miſ- 
chierous fanaticiſm. The writings of Gregory himſelf reveal his 


* Tbe inundation and 3 were report- terre mot6 in ſemetipſa data Such a 


ed by a deacon, whom his biſhop, Gregory 


of Tours, had diſpatched to Rome for ſome 


relics. The ingeriious meſſenger embelliſhed 
his tale and the river with a great dragon and 
a train of little ſerpents (Greg. Turon. I. x. 
S. 10. 

6 Gregory of Rome (Dialog. I. ii. c. 15.) 
relates a memorable prediction of St. Bene- 
dict. Roma a Gentilibus non exterminabi- 
tur ſed tempeſtatibus, coruſcis turbinibus ac 


7 


-prophecy melts into true hiſtory, and be- 
comes the evidence of the fact after which it 
was invented. 

6: Quia in uno ſe ore cum Jovis laudibus, 
Chriſti laudes non capiunt, et quam grave 
nefandumque fit epiſcopis canere quod nec 
laico religioſo conveniat, ipſe confidera (1. ix, 
ep. 4.) The writings of Gregory himſelf 
atteſt his innocence of any claſſic taſte or li- 
terature. | | E 


impla- 
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implacable averſion to tlie monuments of claſſic genius; and he SC Ha r. 
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points; his ſevereſt cenſure againſt the profane learning of a biſhop, — 


yrho taught the art of grammar, ſtudied the Latin poets, and pro- 


nouneed with the ſame voice che praiſes of Jupiter and thoſe of Chriſt. 
But the evidence of his deſtructive rage is doubtful and recent: the 


Temple of Peace, or the theatre of Marcellus, have been demoliſhed 
by the ſlow: operation of ages, and a formal proſcription would have 


multiplied the copies of Virgil and Livy - in the countries e 


were not ſubject to the eccleſiaſtical dictator . 
Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage, the name of "EA might 
have been erazed from the earth; if the city had not been animated 


by a vital principle, which again reſtored her to honour and domi- 


nion. - A* vague tradition was embraced, that two Jewiſh teachers, 
a tent- maker, and a fiſherman, had formerly been executed in the 
circus of Nero, and at the end of five hundred years their genuine 
or fictitious relics were adored as the Palladium of Chriſtian Rome. 
The pilgrims of the Eaſt and Weſt: reſorted to the holy threſhold ; 
but the ſhrines of the apofiles were guarded by miracles and inviſible 
terrors; and it was not without fear that the pious Catholic approach- 
ed the object of his worſhip. It was fatal to touch, it was dangerous 
to behold, the bodies of the ſaints ; and thoſe who from the pureſt 


motives preſumed to diſturb the repoſe of the ſanctuary, were af- 


frighted by viſions, or puniſhed with ſudden death. The unreaſon- 
able requeſt of an empreſs, who wiſhed to deprive the Romans of 
their ſacred treaſure, the head of St. Paul, was rejected with the 
deepeſt abhorrence ; and the pope aſſerted, moſt probably with 
truth, that a linen which had been ſanctified in the neighbourhood 
of his badys or the filings of his chain, which it was ſometimes caſy 

62 Bayle (Diionaire Critique, tom. ii. tine library, John of Saliſbury (de Nugis 
p. 598, 599;), in a very good article of Gre- Curialium, 1. ii. c. 26.) ; and for Livy, An- 


£*ire I. has quoted, for the buildings and ſta- toninus of Florence: the oldeſt of the three 
tues, Platina in Gregorio I.; for the Pala- lived in the xi century. 


and 


The tombs 
and relics of 
the apoltles, 
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1 n 


a, Maa 


Birth and 
profeſſion of 
Gregory the 
Roman, 


miraculous virtue . But the power as well as virtue of the 
apoſtles” reſided with living energy in the breaſt of their ſucceſſors; 
and the chair of St. Peter was filled under the reign of Maurice by 
the firſt and greateſt of the name of Gregory. His grandfather 
Felix had himſelf been pope, and as the biſhops were already bound 
by the law of celibacy, his conſecration muſt have been preceded by 
the death of his wife. The parents of Gregory, Sylvia, and Gor- 


dian, were the nobleſt of the ſenate and the moſt pious of the 


church of Rome; his female relations were numbered among the 


ſaints and virgins; and his own figure with thoſe of his father and 


mother were repreſented near three hundred years in a family por- 
trait ®, which he offered to the monaſtery of St. Andrew. The 
deſign and colouring of this picture afford an honourable teſtimony, 
that the art of painting was cultivated by the Italians of the fixth 
century; but the moſt abject ideas muſt be entertained of their taſte 
and learning, fince the epiſtles of Gregory, his ſermons; and his dia- 


taining much original, though doubtful, evi- 
dence; the third, a long and laboured com- 


1 Gregor. I. iii. epiſt. 24. indi, 12. c. 
From the Epiſtles of Gregory, and the viii” 


volume of the Annals of Baronius, the pious 
reader may colle& the particles of holy iron 


which were inſerted in keys'or crofles of gold, 


and diſtributed in Britain, Gaul, Spain, Afri- 
ca, Conſtantinople, and Egypt. The ponti- 
fical ſmith! who handled the file muſt have 


underſtood the miracles which it was in his 


own power to operate or with-hold : a circum- 
ſtance which abates the ſuperſtition of Gre- 


- gory, at the expence of his veracity. 
„ Beſides the Epiſtles of Gregory himſelf, 
which are methodiſed by Dupia (Bibliotheque: 


Eccleſ. tom. v. p. 103—126.), we have three 
lives of the pope; the two frrit written in the 


vünb and ia centuries (de Triplici Vita St. 


Greg. Preface to the iv volume of the Be- 
nedictine edition) by the deacons Paul (p. 1 
— 18.) and John (p. 19—188.), and con- 


pilation by the Benedictine editors (p. 199 — 
395.). The Annals of Baronius are a co- 
pious but partial hiſtory. His papal preju- 
dices are tempered by the good ſenſe of Fleury 
(Hilt, Ecclef. tom. vui.), and his chronology 
bas been retified by the cnticiſm of Pagi and 
Murator, _- 

John the deacon has deſeribed them like 
an eye · witneſs (I. iv. c. 83, 84.) ; and his de- 
ſcription is illuſtrated by Angelo Rocca, a 
Roman antiquary (St. Greg. Opera, tom. iv. 
p. 312—326.), who-obferves, that ſome mo- 
ſaics of the popes of the vii century are ſtill 
preſerved in the old churches of Rome (p. 321 
—323.). The ſame walls which repreſented 


Gregory's family are now decorated with the 


martyrdom of St. Andrew, the noble conteſt 
of Dominichino and Guido, 
FL FR. logues, 
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of his contemporaries * 
the office of præfect of th city, and he enjoyed the merit of re- 
nouncing the pomp and vanities of this world. His ample patri- 
mony was dedicated to the foundation of ſeven monaſteries ©, one 
in Rome „and ſix in Sicily; and it was the wiſh of Gregory that 
he might be unknown in this life, and glorious only in the next. 
Vet his devotion, and it might be ſincere, purſued tlie path which 
would have been choſen by a crafty and ambitious ſtateſman. The 
talents of Gregory, and the ſplendour which accompanied his re- 
treat, rendered him dear and uſeful to the church; and implicit 
obedience has been always inculcated as the firſt duty of a monk. 
As ſoon as he had received the character of deacon, Gregory was 
ſent to reſide at the Byzantine court, the nuncio or minifter of the 
apoſtolic ſee ; and he boldly aſſumed, in the name of St. Peter, a 
tone of independent dignity, which would have been criminal and 
dangerous in the moſt illuſtrious layman of the empire. He re- 
turned to Rome with a juſt encreaſe of reputation, and after a ſhort 
exerciſe of the monaſtic virtues, he was dragged from the cloyſter 


55 Diſciplinis vero liberalibus, hoc eſt gram- 
matica, rhetorica, dialectica, ita a puero eſt 
inſtitutus, ut quamvis eo tempore florerent 
urbe ipſa ſecundus putaretur. Paul. Diacon. 
in Vit. 8. Greg. c. 2. 

The Benedictines (Vit. Greg. Li. p. 205 


Gregory within the rule of their own order; 
but as the queſtion is confeſſed to be doubt- 
ful, it is clear that theſe powerful monks are 
in the wrong. See Butler's Lives of the 
Saints, vol. iii. p. 145.3; a work of merit; 
the ſenſe and learning belong to the author— 


Vol. IV. 


adhuc Rome ſtudia literarum, tamen nulli in 


—208.) labour to reduce the monaſteries of 


- ſmall chapel. 


3N 


to the papal throne, by the unanimous voice of the clergy, the 


his prejudices are thoſe of his profeſſion. 

os Monaſterium Gregorianum in ejuſdem 
Beati Gregorii ædibus ad clivum Scauri prope 
eccleſiam S. 8. Johannis et Pauli in honorem 


St. Andrez (John, in Vit. Greg. 1. i. c. 6. 


Greg. I. vu. epiſt. 13.). This houſe and mo- 
naſtery were ſituate on the fide of the Czlian 
hill which fronts the Palatine: they are now 


occupied by the Camaldoll ; San Gregorio 


triumphs, and St. Andrew has retired to a 
Nardini, Roma Antica, I. iii. 


c. 6. p. 100. Deſcrizzione di Roma, tom. i. 


p. 442—446. 
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: his birth and abilities had raiſed- him to —— 


8 4 P, ſenate, and the people. He alone reſiſted,” or ſeemed to reſiſt, his 


Ne 
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own elevation; and his humble petition, that Maurice would be 
pleaſed to reject the choice of the Romans, could only ſerve to exalt 
his character in the eyes of the emperor and the public. When the 
fatal mandate was proclaimed, Gregory ſolicited the aid of ſome 
friendly merchants to convey him in a baſket beyond the gates of 


Rome, and modeſtly concealed himſelf ſome days among the woods 


Pontificate of 
Gregory the 
Great, or 
_ | 

A. D. 590, 
11 
A. . 604, 


March 12. 


and mountains, till his retreat was diſcovered, as it is ſaid, „a a ce- 
leſtial light, 

The pontificate of Guwery the FER which laſted thirteen years 
fix months and ten days, is one of the moſt edifying periods of the 
hiſtory of the church. His virtues, and even his faults, a ſingular 
mixture of ſimplicity and cunning, of pride and humility, of ſenſe 


and ſuperſtition, were happily ſuited to his ſtation and to the temper 


of the times. In his rival, the patriarch of Conſtantinople, he con- 
demned the Aati-chriſtian title of univerfal biſhop, which the ſuc- 
ceſſor of St. Peter was too haughty to concede, and too feeble to 


His ſpiritual aſſume ;z and the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of Gregory was confined 


office, 


to the triple character of biſhop of Rome, primate of Italy, 
and apoſtle of the Weſt. He frequently aſcended the pulpit, and 
kindled, by his rude though pathetic eloquence, the congenial paſ- 
ſions of his audience: the language of the Jewiſh prophets was 
interpreted and applied, and the minds of a people, depreſſed by 
their preſent calamities, were directed to the hopes and fears of the 
inviſible wortd. His precepts and example defined the model of 
the Roman liturgy * ; the diſtribution of the pariſhes, the calendar 


of feſtivals, the order of proceſſions, the ſervice of the prieſts and 


6 The Lord's prayer conſiſts of half a conſtitute a part of the Ordo Remanns, which 
dozen lines: the Sacramentarius and Anti- Mabillon bas illuſtrated- and Fleury has 


phonarius of Gregory fill 880 folio pages abridged (Hiſt. Eecleſ. tom, viii. p. 1 ” 
(tom. ii, P. i. p. 1—880.); yet theſe only —152.). 
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deacons, the variety and change of ſacerdotal garments. Till the © E 
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laſt days of his life, he officiated in the canon of the maſs, which w—— 


continued above three hours; the Gregorian chant “ has preſerved 
the vocal and inſtrumental muſic of the theatre, and the rough 
voices of the Barbarians attempted to imitate the melody of the 
Roman ſchool”. Experience had ſhewn him the efficacy of theſe 
ſolemn and pompous rites, to foothe the diftreſs, to confirm the 
faith, to mitigate the fierceneſs, and to diſpel the dark enthuſiaſm 
of the vulgar, and he readily forgave their tendency to promote the 
reign of prieſthood and ſuperſtition. The biſhops of Italy and the 
adjacent iſlands acknowledged the Roman pontiff as their ſpecial 
metropolitan. Even the exiſtence, the union, or the tranſlation of 
epiſcopal ſeats, was decided by his abſolute diſcretion : and his ſuc- 
ceſsful inroads into the provinces of Greece, of Spain, and of Gaul, 
might countenance the more lofty pretenſions of ſucceeding popes, 
He interpoſed to prevent the abuſes of popular elections; his jealous 
care maintained the purity of faith and diſcipline, and the apoſtolic 
ſhepherd aſſiduouſly watched over the faith and diſcipline of the 
ſubordinate paſtors. Under his reign, the Arians of Italy and Spain 
were reconciled to the Catholic church, and the conqueſt of Bri- 
tain reflects leſs glory on the name of Cæſar, than on that of Gre- 
gbry the Firſt, Inſtead of ſix legions, forty monks were embarked 


79 [learn from the Abbe Dubos (Reflexions 
ſur la Poeſie et la Peinture, tom. iii. p. 174, 
175.) that the ſimplicity of the Ambroſian 
chant was confined to four modes, while the 
more perfect harmony of the Gregorian com- 
prized the eight modes or. fifteen chords of 
the ancient muſic. He obſerves (p. 332.) 
that the connoifſeurs admire the preface and 
many paſſages of the Gregorian office. 

7* John the deacon (in Vit. Greg. I. ii. 
c. 7.) expreſſes the early contempt of the Ita- 
lians for tramontane ſinging. Alpina ſcili- 


3N 2 2 for 


cet corpora vocum ſuarum tonitruis altiſone 
perſtrepentia, ſaſceptz modulationis dulce- 
dinem proprie non reſultant: quia bibuli 
gutturis barbara feritas.dum inflexionibus et 


repercuſſionibus mitem nititur edere canti- 


lenam, naturali quodam fragore quaſi plau- 
ſtra per gradus confuſe ſonantia rigidas voces 
jactat, &c, In the time of Charlemagne, the 
Franks, though with ſome reluctance, admit- 
ted the juſtice of the reproach. WE, 
Diſſert. xxv. 
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for that diſtant iſland, and the pontiff lamented-the auſtere duties 
which forbade him to partake the perils of their ſpiritual warfare. 
In leſs than two years he could announce to the archbiſhop of Alex- 
andria, that they had baptiſed the king of Kent with ten thouſand 
of his Anglo-Saxons, and that the Roman miſſionaries, like thoſe 
of the primitive church, were armed only with ſpiritual and ſuper- 
natural powers. The credulity or the prudence of Gregory was 


always diſpoſed to confirm the truths of religion by the evidence of 


- ghoſts, miracles, and reſurrections“, and poſterity has paid to his 


government ; 


his eſtates, - 


and temporal 


memory the ſame tribute, which he freely granted to the virtue of 
his own or the preceding generation. The cceleſtial honours have 
been liberally beſtowed by the authority of the popes, but Gregory 
is the laſt of their own order whom ey have preſumed to Oe 
in the calendar of ſaints 

Their temporal power inſenſibly inch from the calamities of the 
times: and the Roman biſhops, who have deluged Europe and Aſia 
with blood, were compelled to reign as the minifters of charity 
and peace. I. The church of Rome, as it has. been formerly ob- 
ſerved, was endowed with ample poſſeſſions in Italy, Sicily, and the 
more diſtant provinces; and her agents, who were commonly ſub- 
deacons, had acquired a civil, and even criminal, juriſdiction over 


their tenants and huſbandmen. The ſucceſſor of St. Peter admini- 


an his patrimony with the temper of a vigilant and moderate land- 


lord”; 


7 A French critic (Petrus Guſſanvillus, 
Opera, tom. ii. p. 105—112.) has vindicated 
the right of Gregory to the entire nonſenſe 
of the Dialogues. Dupin (tom. v. p. 138.) 
does not think that any one will vouch for 
the truth of all theſe miracles : I ſhould like 
to know bow many of hem he believed him- 
ſelf. 


77 Baronius is 4 to expatiate on 


and the epiſtles of Gregory are filled with W inſtruc- 


the care of the patrimonies, leſt he ſhould 
betray that they conſiſted not of &ingdoms but 


farms. The French writers, the Benedictine 


editors (tom. iv. I. iii. p. 272, &c.), and 
Fleury (tom. viii. p. 29, &c.), are not afraid 
of entering into theſe humble, though uſeful, 
details; and the bumanity of Fleury dwells 
on the focial virtues of W 
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tions to abſtain from doubtful or vexatious law-ſuits; to Seen 
the integrity of weights and meaſures; to grant every reaſonable 


delay, and to reduce the capitation of the ſlaves of the glebe, who 
purchaſed the right of marriage by the payment of an arbitrary 


fine **. The rent or the produce of theſe eſtates was tranſported to 
the mouth of the Tyber, at the riſk and expence of the pope: in 
the uſe of wealth, he acted like a faithful ſteward of the church and 
the poor, and liberally applied to their wants, the inexhauſtible 
reſources of- abſtinence and order. The voluminous account of his 
receipts and diſburſements was kept above three hundred years 
in the Lateran, as the model of Chriſtian ceconomy. On. the four 
great feſtivals, he divided their quarterly allowance to the clergy, 
to his domeſtics, to the monaſteries, the churches, the places of 
burial, the alms-houſes, and the hoſpitals of Rome, and the reſt of 
the dioceſe. On the firſt day of every month, he diſtributed to the 
poor, according to the ſeaſon, their ſtated portion of corn, wine, cheeſe; 
vegetables, oil, fiſh, freſh proviſions, clothes, and money; and his 
treaſurers were continually ſummoned to ſatisfy, in his name, the 
extraordinary demands of indigence and merit. The inſtant diſtreſs 
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and alms, 


of the ſick and helpleſs, of ſtrangers and pilgrims, was relieved by 


the bounty of each day, and of every hour; nor would the pontiff 
indulge himſelf in a frugal repaſt, till he had ſent the diſhes from 


his own table to ſome objects deſerving of his compaſſion. The 


miſery of the times had reduced the nobles and matrons of Rome to 
accept, without a bluſh, the benevolence of the church: three thou- 
ſand virgins received their food and raiment from the hand of their 


74 I much ſuſpe& that this pecuniary ine huſband, an handſome bride might commute 
on the marriages of villains produced the fa- the payment in the arms of a young land- 
mous, and often fabulous, right, de cuiſſage, lord, and the mutual favour might afford a 
de narguctte, c. With the conſent of her precedent of local rather than legal tyranny. 
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i 1 P. benefactor; and many biſhops of Italy eſcaped gem the Barbarians 
 w—— to the hoſpitable threſhold of the Vatican. Gregory might juſtly be 
ſtyled the Father of his Country; and ſuch was the extreme ſenſibi- 
lity of his conſcience, that, for the death of a beggar: who had 
periſhed in the ſtreets, he interdicted himſelf during ſeveral days 
from the exerciſe of ſacerdotal functions. II. The misfortunes of 
Rome involved the apoſtolical paſtor in the buſineſs of peace and 
war; and it might be doubtful to himſelf, whether piety or ambi- 
tion prompted him to ſupply the place of his abſent ſovereign. 
Gregory awakened the emperor from a long ſlumber, expoſed the 
guilt or incapacity of the exarch and his inferior miniſters, com- 
plained that the veterans were withdrawn from Rome for the de- 
fence of Spoleto, encouraged the Italians to guard their cities and 
altars; and condeſcended, in the criſis of danger, to name the tri- 
bunes, and to direct the operations of the provincial troops. But 
the martial ſpirit of the pope was checked by the ſcruples of hu- 
manity and religion: the impoſition of tribute, though it was 
employed in the Italian war, he freely condemned as odious and 
oppreſſive; whilſt he protected againſt the Imperial edicts, the pious 
cowardice of the ſoldiers who deſerted a military for a monaſtic life. 
If we may credit his. own declarations, it would have been eaſy for 
Gregory to exterminate the Lombards by their domeſtic factions, 
without leaving a king, a duke, or a count, to ſave that unfortunate 
nation from the yengeance of their foes. As a Chriſtian biſhop, he 
preferred the ſalutary offices of peace; his mediation appeaſed the 
tumult of arms; but he was too conſcious of the arts of the Greeks, 
and the paſſions of the Lombards, to engage his ſacred promiſe for 
the obſervance of the truce. Diſappointed in the hope of a general 
and laſting treaty, he preſumed to ſave his country without the con- 
ſent of the emperor or the exarch. The ſword of the enemy was 

| ' ſuſpended 
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ſuſpended over Rome; it was averted by the mild eloquence and © H AP. 


XLV. 
ſeaſonable of the pontiff, who commanded the reſpect f 


The ſavio 
ians. The merits of Gregory were treated by the of Rome. 
h reproach and inſult ; but in the attachment of 


a grateful people, i found the pureſt reward of a citizen, and the 
beſt right of a ſovereign ©. 


* 


7% The temporal reign of Gregory I. is de Regno Italiz. See. his works, tom. i 
ably expoſed by Sigonius in the firſt book, p. 44—75 


CHAP. 
XLVI. 
— | 
Conteſt of 
Rome and 


Perſia. : 


_ poſſibility of maintaining their conqueſts beyond the fatal limits of 


Perſia indulged the ambitious hope of reſtoring the empire of Cyrus 
Such extraordinary efforts of power and courage will always com- 


rum poſſefſa Cyro et poſt Alexandro, per va- claims of the RI. 
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CHAP. XI VI. 


Nele f Perfia after the Death 7 Chose or 
Iv uſhirvan is Sm Hormous, a Tyrant, is de- 
poſed. —U, ſurpation of Babaram.—Fligbt and Neſto- 
ration of Choſroes II. His Gratitude to the Romans. 
Abe Chagan of the Avars. — Revolt of the Army 

againfl Mawrice.—His Death.—Tyranny of Phocas.— 
Elevation of Heraclius.—The Perfian War.—Choſroes 
ſubdues Syria, Egypt, and Afia M. inor .—Stege of 
Conſtantinople by the Perſians and Avars.—Perfian 
Expeditions. —V iFories and Triumph of Heraclius. 


HE conflict of Rome and Perſia was prolonged from the 
death of Craſſus to the reign of Heraclius. An experience 
of ſeven hundred years might convince the rival nations of the im- 


the Tigris and Euphrates. Yet the emulation of Trajan and Julian 
was awakened by the trophies of Alexander, and the ſovereigns of 


mand the attention of poſterity ; but the events by which the fate 
* Miſſis qui... repoſcerent . . . veteres Per- nal. vi. 31. Such was the language of the 
ſarum ac Macedonum terminos, ſequi invaſu- Arſacides: I have repeatedly marked the lofty 


niloquentiam ac minus jaciebat. Tacit. An- 
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of nations is not materially changed, leave a faint impreſſion on the © H A f. 
page of hiſtory, and the patience of the reader would be exhauſted w—— 
by the repetition of the ſame hoſtilities, undertaken without cauſe, 
proſecuted without glory, and terminated without effect. The -arts 

of negociation, unknown to the ſimple greatneſs of the ſenate and 

the Cæſars, were aſſiduouſly cultivated by the Byzantine princes; 

and the memorials of their perpetual embaſſies repeat, with the 

| ſame uniform prolixity, the language of falſehood and declamation, 

the inſolence of the Barbarians, and the ſervile temper of the tri- 

butary Greeks. Lamenting the barren ſuperfluity of materials, I 

have ſtudied to compreſs the narrative of theſe unintereſting tranſ- 

actions: but the juſt Nuſhirvan is till applauded as the model. of 

Oriental kings, and the ambition of his grandſon Choſroes pre- 

pared the revolution of the Eaft, which was ſpeedily accompuined 

by the arms and the religion of the ſucceſſors of Mahomet. 

In the uſeleſs altercations, that precede and juſtify the-quarrels of — of 
princes, the Greeks and the Barbarians accuſed each other of violat- Nuſhirvis.: 
ing the peace which had been coneluded between the two empires gr, 570, 
about four years before the death of Juſtinian, The ſovereign of 
Perſia and India aſpired to reduce under his obedience the province 

of Yemen or Arabia Felix, the diſtant land of myrrh and frank- 
incenſe, which had eſcaped, rather than oppoſed, the conquerors of 
the Eaſt. After the defeat of Abrahah under the walls of Mecca, 
the diſcord of his ſons and brothers gave an caſy entrance to the 
W they chaced che frangers of Abyſſinia beyood the Red Sea; 


2 See the embaſlies of Menander, extracted wor, vol. XX. p. 196—250. A perpotical 


and preſerved in the u century by the order 
of Conftantine Porphyrogeniĩtus. 

The general independence of the Arabs, 
which cannot be admitted without many li- 
mitations, is blindly aſſerted in a ſeparate diſ- 


ſertation of the authors of the Univerſal Hiſ- | 
5: 0 


Vor. IV. 


miracle is ſuppoſed to have guarded the pro- 
phecy in favour of the poſterity of Iſhmael; 
and theſe learned bigots are not afraid to riſk 
the truth of Chriſtianity on this raul and ſlip- 
pery foundation. | 


and 
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and a native prince of the ancient Homerites was reſtored to the 
the throne as the vaſſal or viceroy of the great Nuſhirvan . But the 


nephew of Juſtinian declared his reſolution to avenge the injuries of 
His Chriſtian ally the prince of 'Abyſſmia, as they ſuggeſted a decent 
pretence to diſcontinue the annual tribute, which was poorly diſ- 


guifed by the name of penſion. The churches of Perſarmenia were 


oppreſſed by the intolerant ſpirit of the Magi; they ſecretly invoked 
the protector of the Chriſtians, and after the pious murder of their 
ſatraps, 'the rebels were avowed and ſupported as the brethren and 


ſubjects of the Roman emperor. The complaints of Nuſhirvan were 


diſregarded by the Byzantine court; Juſtin yielded to the importuni- 
ties of the Turks, who offered an alliance againſt the common enemy; 


and the Perſian monarchy was threatened at the ſame inftant by 


he united forces of Europe, of Ethiopia, and of Scythia. At the 


age of fourſcore, the ſovereign of the Eaſt would perhaps have choſen 


the peaceful enjoyment of his glory and greatneſs: but as ſoon as 


war became inevitable, he took the field with the alacrity of youth, 
whilſt the aggreſſor trembled in the palace of Conſtantinople. 
Nuſhirvan, or Choſroes, conducted in perſon the ſiege of Dara; 


and although that important fortreſs had been left deſtitute of troops 


and magazines, the valour of the inhabitants reſiſted above five 
months the archers, the elephants, and the military engines of the 
great king, In the mean while his general Adarman advanced from 
Babylon, traverſed the deſert, paſſed the Euphrates, inſulted the 


ſuburbs of Antioch, reduced to aſhes the city of Apamea, and laid 


the ſpoils of Syria at the feet of his maſter, whoſe perſeverance in the 
midſt of winter at length ſubverted the bulwark of the Eaſt. But 
* D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 47. A. D. 569, in the year of the elephant, or 


Pocock, Specimen Hiſt. Arabum, p. 64, 65. the defeat of Abrahah (Gagnier, Vie de Ma- 
Father Pagi (Critica, tom. u. p. 646.) has homet, tom. i. p. 89, 90. 98.) ; and this ac- 


proved that, after ten years peace, the Per- count allows two years for the conqueſt of. 


ſian war, which continued twenty years, was Yemen, 
-xenewed A. D. 571, Mahomet was born 


theſe 
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theſe, loſſes, which aſtoniſhed the provinces and the court, produced C 
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a falutary eſſect in the repentance and abdication of the empero wy 


Juſtin: a new ſpirit aroſe in the Byzantine councils; and a truce of 


three years was obtained by the prudence of Tiberius. That ſeaſon- 


able interval was employed in the preparations of war; and the voice 
of. rumour proclaimed to the world, that from the diſtant countries 
of the Alps and the Rhine, from Scythia, Marſia, Pannonia, Illyri- 
cum, and Iſauria, the ſtrength of the Imperial cavalry was reinforced 
with one hundred and fifty thouſand ſoldiers. Yet the king of Per- 
ſia, without fear, or without faith, reſolved to prevent the attack of 
the enemy: again paſſed the Euphrates, and diſmiſſing the ambaſ- 
ſadors of Tiberius, arrogantly commanded them to await his arrival 
at Cæſarea, the metropolis of the Cappadocian provinces. The two 
armies encountered each other in the battle of Melitene : the Bar- 
barians, who darkened the air with a cloud of arrows, prolonged 


their line, and extended their wings acroſs the plain; while the 


Romans, in deep and ſolid bodies, expected to prevail in cloſer 
action, by the weight of their ſwords and lances. A Scythian chief, 
who commanded their right wing, ſuddenly turned the flank of the 
enemy, attacked their rear-guard in the preſence of Choſroes, pene- 


trated to the midſt of the camp, pillaged the royal tent, profaned 


the eternal fire, loaded a train of camels with the ſpoils of Aſia, cut 
his way through the Perſian hoſt, and returned with fongs of victory 
to his friends, who had conſumed the day in ſingle combats or in- 
effeQual ſkirmiſhes. The darkneſs of the night, and the ſeparation 
of the Romans, afforded the Perſian monarch an opportunity of re- 
venge; and one of their camps was ſwept away by a rapid and im- 
petuous aſſault. But the review of his loſs, and the conſciouſneſs 
of his danger, determined Choſroes to a ſpeedy retreat: he burnt, 
in his paſſage, the vacant town of Melitene ; and, without conſulting 


the ſafety of his troops, boldly ſwam the Euphrates on the back of 
30 2 an 


S 1. 
— 


His death, 


A. D. 579. 


Tyranny * 
vices of his 
ſon Hor- 
mouz, 

A. D. 


37399. 
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P. an elephant. Aſter chis unſucceſsful campaign, the want of maga - 
zines, and perhaps ſome inroad of the Turks, obliged him to diſ- 


band or divide his forces; the Romans were left maſters. of, the field, 


and their general. Juſtinian, advancing to the relief of the Perſarme- 
nian rebels, erected his ſtandard on the banks of the Araxes. The 
great Pompey had formerly halted within three days march of the 
Caſpian* : that inland ſea was explored, for the firſt time, by an 
hoſtile fleet, and ſeventy thouſand captives were tranſplanted from 
Hyrcania to the iſle of Cyprus. On the return of ſpring, Juſtinian 
deſcended” into the fertile plains of Aſſyria, the flames of war ap- 
proached the reſidence of Nuſhirvan, the indignant monarch ſunk 
into the grave, and his laſt edi& reſtrained his ſucceſſors from ex- 


poſing their perſon in a battle againſt the Romans. Let the memory 


of this tranſient affront was 16ſt in the glories of a long reign; and 
his formidable enemies, after indulging their dream of conqueſt, 
| again ſolicited a ſhort reſpite from the calamities of war”. 

The throne of Choſroes Nuſhirvan was filled by Hormouz, or 
Hormiſdas, the eldeſt or the moſt favoured of his ſons. With the 
kingdoms of Perſia and India, he inherited the reputation and ex- 
ample of his father, the ſervice, in every rank, of his wiſe and 
valiant officers, and a general ſyſtem 'of adminiſtration, harmoniſed 


5 He had vanquiſhed the Albanians,. who Natur. vi. 21.) . 2. Of the Ruſſians, when 


brought into the field 12,000 horſe and 60,000 Peter the Firſt conducted a fleet and army 


foot ; but he dreaded the multitude of ve- 
nomous reptiles, whoſe exiſtence may admit 
of ſome doubt, as well as that of the neigh- 


| bouring Amazons. Plutarch, in Ponipeio, 


tom. ii. p. 1165, 1166. 


In the hiſtory of the 1 I can only 4 


perceive two navies on the Caſpian: 1. Of 
the Macedonians, when Patrocles, the 1 
ral of the kings of Syria, Seleucus and An- 
tiochus, deſcended moſt probably the river 
. from the conſines of India un Hitt, 


I. 1 iv. p. * 


from the neighbourhood of Moſcow to the 
coaſt of Perſia (Bell's Travels, vol. ii. p. 325 
—352.). He juſtly obſerves, that ſuch mar- 
tial pomp had never been NN on the 
Volga. 

7 For theſe Perſian wars and treatien, ſee 4 
Menander, in Excerpt, Legat. p. 113—125. 
Theophanes Byzant. apud Photium, cod, Ixiv. 
p. 77. 80, 81. Evagrius, I. v. c. 7—15, 
TheopbylaR, I. iii, c. 9—16. : Aguthias, 
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by 
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by time and political wiſdom to promote the happineſs of the W 
and people. But the royal youth enjoyed a ſtill more valuable 


bleſſing, the friendſhip of a ſage who. had preſided over. his educa- 
tion; and who always preferred the honour to the intereſt, of his 


pupil, his intereſt to his inclination. In a diſpute with the Greek 


and Indian philoſophers, Buzurg had once maintained, that the 


moſt grievous, misfortune of life is old age without the remembrance 


of virtue; and our candour will preſume that the ſame principle 


compelled him, during three years, to direct the councils of the Per- 
ſian empire. His zeal was rewarded by the gratitude and docility 


of Hormouz, who acknowledged himſelf more indebted to his pre- 


ceptor than to his parent: but when age and labour had impaired 


the ſtrength and perhaps the faculties of this prudent counſellor, he 


retired from court, and abandoned the youthful monarch to his 
own paſſions and thoſe of his favourites. 
of human affairs, the ſame ſcenes were renewed at Cteſiphon, which 
had been exhibited in Rome after the death of Marcus Antoninus. 
The miniſters of flattery and corruption, who had been baniſhed by 
the father, were recalled and cheriſhed by the ſon; the diſgrace and 
exile of the friends of Nuſhirvan eſtabliſhed their tyranny; and vir- 
tue was driven by degrees from the mind of Hormouz, from his 
| palace, / and from the government of the ſtate. The faithful agents, 
the eyes and ears of the king, informed him of the progreſs of diſ- 
order, that the provincial governors flew to their prey with the 
fierceneſs of lions and eagles, and that their rapine and injuſtice 
would teach the moſt loyal of his ſubjects to abhor the name and 


By the fatal viciſitude 


* Buzurg Mihir may be conſidered, in his 
character and ſtation, as the Seneca of the 
Eaſt ; but his virtues, and perhaps his faults, 
are leſs known than thoſe of the Roman, who 
appears to have been much more loquacious. 
The Perſian ſage was the perſon who import- 
ed from India the "_ of cheſs and the fables 


of Pilpay. Such has been the fame of his 


wiſdom and virtues, that the Chriſtians claim 
him as a believer. in the goſpel; and the 
Mahometans revere Buzurg as a premature 


Muſulman. D*Herbelot, Bibliotheque Ori- 
entale, p. 218, 


authority 


Y " 
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* HA p. authority © of their ſovereign. The fincerity of this advice was pu- 
—— niſhed with death, the murmurs of the cities were deſpiſed, their 
tumults were quelled by military execution; the intermediate powers 
between the throne and the people were aboliſhed; and the childiſh 
vanity of Hormouz, who affected the daily uſe of the tiara, was 
'fond of declaring; that he'alone would be the judge as well as the 
maſter of his kingdom. In every word, and in every action, the 
ſon of Nuſhirvan degenerated from the virtues of his father. His 
avarice defrauded the troops; his jealous caprice degraded the ſa- 
traps: the palace, the tribunals, the waters of the Tigris, were 
ſtained with the blood of the innocent, and the tyrant exulted in 
the ſufferings and execution of thirteen thouſand victims. As the 
.excuſe of his cruelty, he ſometimes condeſcended to obſerve, that 
the fears of the Perſians would be productive of hatred, and that 
their hatred muſt terminate in rebellion ; but he forgot that his own 
-guilt and folly had inſpired the ſentiments which he deplored, and 
prepared the event which he ſo juſtly apprehended. Exaſperated 
by long and hopeleſs oppreſſion, the provinces of Babylon, Suſa, 
and Carmania, erected the ſtandard of revolt; and the princes of 
Arabia, India, and Scythia, refuſed the cuſtomary tribute to the un- 
worthy ſucceſſor of Nuſhirvan. The arms of the Romans, in flow 
ſieges and frequent inroads, afflicted the frontiers of Meſopotamia 
and Aſſyria; one of their generals profeſſed himſelf the diſciple of 
Scipio, and the ſoldiers were animated by a miraculous image of 
Chriſt, whoſe mild aſpe& ſhould never have been diſplayed in the 
front of battle. At the ſame time, the eaſtern provinces of Perſia 
were invaded by the great khan, who paſſed the Oxus at the head 


See the imitation of Scipio in Theophy- This, if I am not miſtaken, is the oldeſt 
1aR, I. i. c. 14. ; the image of Chriſt, I. ii. ax«porcmro; of divine manufacture; but in 
c. 3. Hereafter I ſhall ſpeak more amply of the next thouſand years, many others iſſued 
che Chriſtian images—T had almoſt ſaid idols. from the ſame workſhop, a 
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accepted their perfidious and formidable aid; the cities of Khoraſan 


or Bactriana were commanded to open their gates; 


the march of 


the Barbarians towards the mountains of Hyrcania, revealed the 
| correſpondence of the Turkiſh and Roman arms; and their union 
muſt have ſubverted the throne of the houſe of Saſſan. 

Perſia had been loſt by a king; it was ſaved by an hero: After 
bis revolt, Varanes or Bahram is ſtigmatiſed by the ſon of Hormouz 
as an ungrateful ſlave: the proud and ambiguous reproach of deſpot- 
iſm, ſince he was truly deſcended from the ancient princes of Rei“, 


one of the ſeven families whoſe ſplendid, as well as ſubſtantial, pre- 


rogatives exalted them above the heads of the Perſian nobility * 
At the ſiege of Dara, the valour of Bahram was ſignaliſed under 


the eyes of Nuſhirvan, and both the father and fon ſucceſlively pro- 
moted him to the command of armies, the government of Media, 
and the ſuperintendence ot the palace. The popular prediction which 


marked him as the deliverer of Perſia, might be inſpired by his paſt 
victories and extraordinary figure: the epithet Giubin is expreſſive 
of the quality of dry wood; he had the ſtrength and ſtature of a 
giant, and his ſavage countenance was fancifully compared to that 


10 Ragæ, or Rei, is mentioned in the apo- 
cryphal book of Tobit as already flouriſhing, 
700 years before Chriſt, under the Aſlyrian 
empire. Under the foreign names of Eu- 
ropus and Arxſacia, this city, 500 ſtadia to 
the ſouth of the Caſpian gates, was ſucceſ- 
fively embelliſhed by the Macedonians and 
Parthians (Strabo, I. xi. p. 796.). Its gran- 
deur and populouſneſs in the ix century, is 
exaggerated beyond the bounds of credibi- 
lity ; but Rei has been fince ruined by wars 
- and the unwholeſomeneſs of the air. Char- 
din, Voyage en Perſe, tom. i. p. 279, 280. 
D' Herbelot, Biblioth. Oriental. p. 714. 

** TheophylaR, I. iii. c. 18. The ſtory of 


the ſeven Perſians is told in the third book of 
Herodotus ; and their noble deſcendants are 


often mentioned, eſpecially in the frag- 
ments of Cteſias. 


to the ſpirit of deſpotiſm, and it may, not 
ſeem probable that the ſeven families could 
ſurvive the revolutions of eleven hundred 
years. They might however be. repreſented 


by the ſeven miniſters (Briſſon, de Regno Per- 
ſico, 1. i. p. 190.) ; and ſome Periian nobles, 
like the kings of Pontus (Polyb. I. v. p. 540.) 
and Cappadocia (Diodor. Sicul. I. xxxi. tom. ĩi. 
p. 517. ), might claim their deſcent from the 


o 


bold companions of Darius. 


Yet the independence of 
Otanes (Herodot. I. iii. c. 83, 84.) is hoſtile - 
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— l guiſed his terror by the name of ſuſpicion, and his ſervants con- 


” 


cealed their diſloyalty under the maſk of fear, Bahram alone dit. 


played his undaunted courage and apparent fidelity: and as ſoon as 
he found that no more than twelve thouſand ſoldiers would follow 


him againſt the enemy, he prudently declared, that to this fatal 


number heaven had reſerved the honours of the triumph. The ſteep 
and narrow deſcent of the Pule Rudbar or Hyrcanian rock, is the 


only paſs through which an army can penetrate into the territory of 
Rei and the plains of Media. From the commanding heights, a 


band of reſolute men might overwhelm with ſtones and darts the 
myriads of the Turkiſh hoſt : their emperor and his ſon were tranſ- 
pierced with arrows; and the fugitives were left, without counſel 
or proviſions, to the revenge of an injured people. The patriotiſm 


of the Perſian general was ſtimulated by his affection for the city 
of his forefathers; in the hour of victory every peaſant became a 


ſoldier, and every ſoldier an hero; and their ardour was kindled by 


the gorgeous ſpectacle of beds, and thrones, and tables of maſſy gold, 


the ſpoils of Aſia, and the luxury of the hoſtile camp. A prince of 
a leſs malignant temper could not eaſily have forgiven his benefactor, 
and the ſecret hatred of Hormouz was envenomed by a malicious 
report, that Bahram had privately retained the moſt precious fruits 
of his Turkiſh victory. But the approach of a Roman army on the 
ſide of the Araxes compelled the implacable tyrant to ſmile and to 
applaud ; and the toils of Bahram were rewarded with the permiſ- 
ſion of encountering a new enemy, by their {kill and diſcipline 
more formidable than a Scythian multitude. Elated by his recent 
ſucceſs, he diſpatched an herald with a bold defiance to the camp of 

12 See an accurate deſcription of this moun- and danger in his return from Iſpahan to the 
tain by Olearius (Voyage en Perſe, p. 997, Caſpian ſe. | F 


998.), who aſcended it with much difficulty 
Ay * the 
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the . requeſting chem to fix a day of battle, and to chule C BA P. 
whether they would paſs the river themſelves, or allow a free paſſage 
to the arms of the great king. The lieutenant of the emperor 
Maurice preferred the ſafer alternative, and this local circumſtance, 

which would have enhanced the victory of the Perſians, rendered 

their defeat more bloody and their eſcape more difficult. But the 

loſs: of his ſubjects, and the danger of his kingdom, were over- 
balanced in the mind of Hormouz by the diſgrace of his perſonal 

enemy; and no ſooner had Bahram collected and reviewed his 

forces, than he received from a royal meſſenger the inſulting gift of 

a diſtaff, a ſpinning-wheel, and a complete ſuit of female apparel. 

Obedient to the will of his ſovereign, he ſhewed himſelf to the ſol- 

diers in this unworthy diſguiſe: they reſented his ignominy and 

their own ; a ſhout of rebellion ran through the ranks, and the ge- 

neral accepted their oath of fidelity and vows of revenge. A ſecond 
meſſenger, who had been commanded to bring the rebel in chains, x 
was trampled under the feet of an elephant, and manifeſtos were His rebel- 
diligently circulated, exhorting the Perſians to aſſert their freedom n. 
againſt an odious and contemptible tyrant. The defection was 

rapid and univerſal : his loyal ſlaves were ſacrificed to the public 

fury; the troops deſerted to the ſtandard of Bahram ; and the pro- 

vinces again ſaluted the deliverer of his country. 


As the paſſes were faithfully guarded, Hormouz could only com- 1 
pute the number of his enemies by the teſtimony of a guilty con- impriſoned. 
ſcience, and the daily defection of thoſe who, in the hour of his 
diſtreſs, avenged their wrongs, or forgot their obligations. He 
proudly diſplayed the enſigns of royalty ; but the city and palace of 
Modain had already eſcaped from the hand of the tyrant. Among 
the victims of his cruelty, Bindoes, a Saſſanian prince, had been caſt 
into a dungeon: his fetters were broken by the zeal and courage of 


Vo. IV. IT a brother ; ! 
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guards, who had been choſen. as the miniſters of his confinement, 
and perhaps of his death. -Alarmed by the haſty intruſion and bold 
reproaches of the captive, Hormouz looked round, but in vain, for 
advice or aſſiſtance; diſcovered that his ſtrength conſiſted in the 
obedience of others, and patiently yielded to the ſingle arm of 
Bindoes, who dragged him from the throne to the ſame dungeon in 
which he himſelf had been ſo lately confined. | At the firſt tumult, 
Choſroes, the eldeſt of the ſons of Hormouz, eſcaped from the city ; 
he was perſuaded to return by the preſſing and friendly invitation 
of Bindoes, who promiſed to feat him on his father's throne, and 
wha expected to reign under the name of an inexperienced youth. 
In the juſt aſſurance, that his accomplices could neither forgive nor 
hope to be forgiven, and that eyery Perſian might be truſted as the 
judge and enemy of the tyrant, he inſtituted a public trial without A 
precedent and without a copy in the annals of the Eaſt, The ſon 
of Nuſhirvan, who had requeſted to plead in his own defence, was 
introduced as a criminal into the full aſſembly of the nobles and 
ſatraps . He was heard with decent attention as long as he expa- 
tiated on the advantages of order and obedience, the danger of in- 
novation, and the inevitable diſcord of thoſe who had encouraged 
each other to trample on their lawful and hereditary ſoyereign. By 
a pathetic appeal to their humanity, he extorted that pity which 
is ſeldom refuſed to the fallen fortunes of a king; and while they 
beheld the abject poſture and ſqualid appearance of the priſoner, 


his tears, his chains, and-the marks of ignominious ſtripes, it was 


impoſſible to forget how recently they had adored the divine ſplen- 
dour of his diadem and purple. But an angry murmur aroſe in the 
aſſembly as ſoon as he preſumed to vindicate his conduct, and to 


1 The Orientals ſuppoſe that Bahram con- but Theophyla® is, in this inſtance, mote 
vened this n and ** Choſroes; Ciſtin and credible. 
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bend the victories of his reign. He defined the duties * a king; 
and the Perſian nobles liſtened with a ſmile of contempt ; they were 
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fired with indignation when he dared to vilify the character of 


Choſroes ; and by the indiſereet offer of reſigning the ſceptre to the 
fecond of his ſons, he ſubſeribed his own condemnation, and 
ſacrificed the life of his innocent favourite. The mangled bodies 


of the boy and his mother were expoſed to the people; the eyes 


of Hormouz were pierced with a hot needle; and the puniſhment 


of the father was ſucceeded by the coronation of his eldeft ſon. 


Choſroes had aſcended the throne without guilt, and his piety ftrove 
to alleviate the miſery of the abdicated monarch ; from the dungeon 
he removed Hormouz to an apartment of the palace, ſupplied with 
liberality the conſolations of ſenſual enjoyment, and patiently en- 
dured the furious ſallies of his reſentment and deſpair. He might 
deſpiſe che reſentment of a blind and unpopular tyrant, but the tiara 
was trembling on his head, till he could ſubvert the power, or 
acquire the friendſhip, of the great Bahram, who ſternly denied the 
juſtice of a revolution, in which himſelf and his ſoldiers, the true 
repreſentatives of Perſia, had never been conſulted. The offer of a 
general amneſty, and of the ſecond rank in his kingdom, was an- 
ſwered by, an epiſtle from Bahram friend of the gods, conqueror of 
men, and enemy of tyrants, the ſatrap of ſatraps, general of the 
Perſian armies, and a prince adorned with the title of eleven vir- 
tues**. He commands Choſroes, the fon of Hormouz, to ſhun the 
example and fate of his father, to confine the traitors who had been 


releaſed from their chains, to depoſit in ſome holy place the diadem 
which he had uſurped, and to accept from his gracious benefactor 


24 See the words of Theophylact, 1. iv. ſtyles himſelf TY vr. RICH OPAPAITTC » +» 0'e 
C. 7. Bupaupy Dinos Tow Heeg, Werne ria, & Tus Agwwas (the genii) poem; This is 
TUpamuy bps, OATPAT [EY avwyy, Th; TTzpoixns genuine Oriental bombaſt, 

&(X» Trap; dec. In his anſwer, Choſroes a 
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rebel might not be proud, and the king moſt aſſuredly was not 
humble; but the one was conſcious of his ſtrength, the other was 

ſenſible of his weakneſs; and even the modeſt language of his reply 
ſtill left room for treaty and reconciliation. Choſroes led into the 
field the ſlaves of the palace and the populace of the capital: they 
beheld with terror the banners of a veteran army; they were en- 


compaſſed and ſurpriſed by the evolutions of the general; and the 


ſatraps who had depoſed Hormouz, received the puniſhment of their 
revolt, or expiated. their firſt treaſon by a ſecond and more criminal 
act of diſloyalty. The life and liberty of Choſroes were ſaved, but 
he was reduced to the neceſſity of imploring aid or refuge in ſome 
foreign land; and the implacable Bindoes, anxious to ſecure an un- 
queſtionable title, haſtily returned to the palace, and ended, with a 


bow-ſtring, the wretched exiſtence of the ſon of Nuſhirvan ©, . 
Choſroes flies 


While Choſroes diſpatched the preparations of his retreat, he de- 
liberated with his remaining friends“, whether he ſhould: lurk in 


the vallies of Mount Caucaſus, or fly to the tents of the Turks, or 
ſolicit the protection of the ' emperor. The long emulation of the 


ſucceſſors. of Artaxerxes and Conſtantine encreaſed his reluctance 
to appear as a ſuppliant in a rival court; but he weighed the forces 
of the Romans, and prudently conſidered, that the neighbourhood 
of Syria would render his eſcape more eaſy and their ſuccours more 
effeQtual. Attended only by his concubines, and a troop of thirty 


15 Theophylact (1. iv. c. 7.) imputes the Gmilar debate. He was himſelf defirous of 
death of Hormouz to his ſon, by whoſe com- ſeeking the Parthians ; but his companions 


mand he was beaten to death with clubs. I abhorred the unnatural alliance; and the ad- 


have followed the milder account of Khon- verſe prejudices might operate as forcibly on 
demir and Eutychius, and ſhall always be Choſroes and his companions, who could de- 
content with the ſlighteſt evidence to exte- ſcribe, with the ſame vehemence, the contraſt 


nuate the crime of parricide. of laws, religion, and manners, between the 
:6 After the battle of Pharſalia, the Pom- Eaſt and Weſt, 


pey of Lucan (l. viii. 256455.) holds a 
oh 18 guards, 
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the Euphrates, traverſed the deſert, and halted at the diſtance of te 


miles from Circeſium. About the third watch of the night, the 


Roman præfect was informed of his approach, and he introduced 
the royal ſtranger to the fortreſs at the dawn of day. From thence 


the king of Perſia was conducted to the more honourable reſidence 


of Hierapolis; and Maurice diſſembled his pride, and diſplayed his 
benevolence, at the reception of the letters and ambaſſadors of the 
grandſon of Nuſhirvan. They humbly repreſented the viciſſitudes 
of fortune and the common intereſt of princes, exaggerated the in- 
gratitude of Bahram the agent of the evil principle, and urged, with 
ſpecious argument, that it was for the advantage of the Romans 
themſelves to ſupport the two monarchies which balance the world, 
the two great luminaries by whoſe ſalutary influence it is vivified 
and adorned. The anxiety of Choſroes was ſoon relieved by the 
aſſurance,” that the emperor had eſpouſed the cauſe of juſtice and 
royalty; but Maurice prudently declined the expence and delay of 
his uſeleſs viſit to Conſtantinople. In the name of his generous be- 
nefactor, a rich diadem was prefented to the fugitive prince with 
an ineſtimable gift of jewels and gold; a powerful army was aſſem- 
bled on the frontiers of Syria and Armenia, under the command 
of the valiant and faithful Narſes 7, and this general, of his own 
nation, and his own choice, was directed to paſs the Tigris, and 
never to ſheath his ſword till he had reſtored Choſroes to the throne 


of his anceſtors. The enterpriſe, however ſplendid, was leſs arduous 


* 


77 In this age there were three warriors of 
the name of Nar/es, who have been often 
confounded (Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 640.) : 
1. A Perſarmenian, the brother of Iſaac and 


Armatius, who, after a ſucceſsful action againſt - 


Beliſarius, deſerted from his Perſian ſovereign, 


and afterwards ſerved in the Italian war.— 


— 


2. The eunuch who conquered Italy.— 3. The 
reſtorer of Choſroes, who is celebrated in the 
poem of Corippus (I. iii. 220—227.) as ex- 
celſus ſuper omnia vertice agmina ... ha» 
bitu modeſtus. . . . morum probitate placens,, 


virtute verendus; fulmineus, cautus, weihen 


&e. | 
than 


a - 


— „ 
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than it might appear, Perſia had ready repented of her fatal nah- 


— — neſs, which betrayed the heir of the houſe of Saſſan to the ambition 


His return, 


of a rebellious ſubject; and the bold refuſal of the Magi to conſe- 
crate his uſurpation, compelled Bahram to aſſume the ſceptre, re- 
gardleſs of the laws and prejudices of the nation. The palace was 
ſoon diſtracted with conſpiracy, the city with tumult, the provinces 
with infurreQtion 3 and the, cruel execution of the guilty and the 


ſuſpected, ſerved to irritate rather than ſubdue the public diſcontent. 


No ſooner did the grandſon of Nuſhirvan diſplay his own and the 
Roman banners beyond the Tigris, than he was joined, each day, 
by the encreaſing multitudes of the nobility and people; and as he 


advanced, he received from every fide the grateful offerings of the 


and final 
victory. 


Death of 
Bahram. 


keys of his cities and the heads of his enemies. As ſoon as Modain 
was freed from the preſence of the uſurper, the loyal inhabitants 
obeyed the firſt ſummons of Mebodes at the head of only two 
thouſand horſe, and Choſroes accepted the ſacred and precious or- 
naments of the palace as the pledge of their truth and a preſage 
of his approaching ſucceſs. After the junction of the Imperial troops, 
which Bahram vainly firuggled to prevent, the conteſt was decided 
by two battles on the banks of the Zab, and the confines of Media. 
The Romans, with the faithful ſubjects of Perſia, amounted to ſixty 
thouſand, while the whole force of the uſurper did not exceed forty 
thouſand men: the two generals ſignaliſed their valour and ability, 
but the victory was finally determined by the prevalence of numbers 
and diſcipline. With the remnant of a broken army, Bahram fled 
towards the eaſtern provinces of the Oxus : the enmity of Perſia re- 
conciled him to the Turks ; but his days were ſhortened by poiſon, 
perhaps the moſt incurable of poiſons; the ſtings of remorſe and de- 


| Ken and the bitter remembrance of loſt glory. Yet the modern 


Perſians ſtill commemorate the exploits of Bahram; and ſome excellent 
2 | SW laws 
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laws a prolonged the duration of his troubled and nn CH HA P. 
reign. 2 „ N — — 
The reſtoration of Cholroes was celebrated with feaſts and exe- ser ron ; 
and policy o 


cutions; and the muſic of the royal banquet was often diſturbed by Cholroes, 
the groans of dying or mutilated criminals. A general pardon might W 
have diffuſed comfort and tranquillity through a country which 
had been ſhaken by the late revolutions; yet, before the ſanguinary 
temper of Choſroes is blamed, we ſhould learn whether the Perſians 
had not been accuſtomed either to dread the rigour, or to deſpiſe the 
weakneſs, of their ſovereign. The revolt of Bahram, and the con- 
ſpiracy of the ſatraps, were impartially puniſhed by the revenge or 
juſtice of the conqueror; the merits of Bindoes himſelf could not 
purify his hand from the guilt of royal blood; and the ſon of Hor- 
mouz was deſirous to aſſert his own innocence and to vindicate the 
ſanctity of kings. During the vigour of the Roman power, ſeveral 
princes were ſeated on the throne of Perſia by the arms and the autho- 
rity of the firſt Cæſars. But their new ſubjects were ſoon diſguſted 
with the vices or virtues which they had imbibed in a foreign land; 
the inſtability of their dominion gave birth to a vulgar obſervation, 
that the choice of Rome was ſolicited and rejected with equal ar- 
dour by the capricious levity of Oriental ſlaves. But the glory 
of Maurice was conſpicuous in the long and fortunate reign of his 
fon and his ally. A band of a thouſand Romans, who continued to 
guard the perſon of Choſroes, proclaimed his confidence in the ſide- 
lity of the ſtrangers ; his growing ſtrength enabled him to diſmiſs 
this unpopular aid, but he fteadily profeſſed the ſame gratitude and 
reverence. to his adopted father; and till the death of Maurice, the 


's Experimentis cognitum eſt Barbaros 32—44.), and Meherdates (Annal. xi. 10. 
malle Roma petere reges quam habere. Xii. 10—14.). The eye of Tacitus ſeems, 
Theſe experiments are admirably repreſent- to have tranſpierced the camp of the Par- 4 
ed in the invitation and expulſion of Vono- thians and the walls of the haram. 
nes (Annal. ü. 1—3.), Tiridates (Annal. vi. ' 
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peace a alaes of the two empires were faithfully maintained, 


Feet the mercenary friendſhip of the Roman prince had been pur- 


chaſed with coſtly and important gifts: the ſtrong cities of Mar- 
tyropolis and Dara were reſtored, and the Perſarmenians became 
the willing ſubjects of an empire, whoſe eaſtern limit was extended, 
beyond the example of former times, as far ag, the banks of the 
Araxes and the neiglibourhood of the Caſpian. A pious hope was. 
indulged, that the church as well as the ſtate might triumph i in this 
revolution: but if Choſroes had ſincerely liſtened. to the Chriſtian 
biſhops, the impreſſion was erazed by the zeal and eloquence of the 
Magi : if he was armed with philoſophic indifference, he accommo- 
dated his belief, or rather his profeſſions, to: the various circumſtances 
of an exile and a ſoyereign. The i imaginary converſion of the king 
of Perſia was reduced to a local and ſuperſtitious veneration for Ser- 
gius , one of the ſaints of Antioch, who heard his prayers and ap- 
peared to him in dreams; he enriched the ſhrine with offerings of 
gold and ſilver, and aſcribed to this inviſible patron the ſucceſs of 


his arms, and the pregnancy of Sira, a devout Chriſtian and the 


beſt beloved of his wives. The beauty of Sira, or Schirin“, her 


wit, her muſical talents, are ſtill famous in the hiſtory or rather in 


the romances of the Eaſt : her own name is expreſſive, in the Perſian 
tongue, of ſweetneſs and grace; and the epithet of Parvisz alludes 


19 Sergius aud his companion Bacchus, on croſſes and tables of gold, which were de- 
who are ſaid to have ſuffered in the perſecu= poſited in the church of Sergiopolis. They 
tion of Maximian, obtained divine honour in had been ſent to the biſhop of Antioch, as 
France, Italy, Conſtantinople, and the Eaſt. primate of Syria. 


Their tomb at Raſaphe was famous for mi- 2 The Greeks only deſcribe her as a Ro- 


racles, and that Syrian town acquired the man by birth, a Chriſtian by religion ; but 
more honourable name of Sergiopolis. Til- he is repreſented-as the daughter of the em- 
lemont, Mem. Ecclef. tom. v. p. 491-496. peror Maurice in the Perſian and Turkiſh ro- 
Butler's Saints, vol. x. p. 155. mances, which celebrate the love of Khoſrou 

29 Evagrius (I. vi. c. 21.) and Theophylat for Schirin, of Schirin for Ferhad, the moſt 
{1. v. c. 13, 14.) have preſerved the original beautiful youth of the Eaſt. _ D*Herbelot, 
letters of Choſroes, written in Greek, ſigned Biblioth, Orient. P. 759 997» 998. 


With his own hand, and afterwards inſcribed 
\ 


to 
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to the u. of her royal lover. Vet Sira never ſhared the Paſſion C K* 


which ſhe inſpired, and the bliſs of Choſroes was tortured by a 
| jealous doubt, that while he poſſeſſed her n ſhe He beſtowed 
her affections on a meaner favourite. 

While the majeſty of the Roman name was revived in \ the Fat 
the proſpect of Europe is leſs pleaſing and leſs glorious. By the de- 
parture of the Lombards, and the ruin of the Gepidæ, the balance 
of power was deſtroyed on the Danube; and the Avars ſpread their 
permanent dominion from the foot of the Alps to the ſea-coaſt of 
the Euxine. The reign of Baian is the brighteſt æra of their mo- 
narchy; their chagan, who occupied the ruſtic palace of Attila, 
appears to have imitated his character and policy *; but as the ſame 
ſcenes were repeated in a ſmaller circle, -a minute repreſentation of 
the copy would be devoid of the greatneſs and novelty of the original. 
The pride of the ſecond Juſtin, - of Tiberius, and Maurice, was 
humbled by a proud Barbarian, more prompt to inflict, than expoſed 
to ſuffer, the injuries of war; and as often as Afia was threatened 


Pride, policy, 
and power of 
the chagan 
of the Avars, 
A.D. 
570-6000, 
&c, 


22 The whole ſeries of the tyranny of Hor- 
mouz, the revolt of Bahram, and the flight 
2nd reſtoration of Choſroes, is related by two 
contemporary Greeks more conciſely by 
Evagrius II. vi. c. 16, 17, 18, 19.0) - and moſt 
diffuſely by Theophylact Simocatta' (I. iii. 
c. 6—18. I. iv. c. 1—16. I. v. c. 115. ): 
ſucceeding compilers, Zonaras and Cedrenus, 
can only tranſcribe and abridge. The CHriſ- 


tian Arabs, Eatychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 200 


—208,). and Abulpharagius (Dynaft. p. 96 
—98.), appear to have conſulted ſome par- 
ticular memoirs. The great Perſian hiſto. 
rians of the xv*®. century, Mirkhond and 
Khondemir, are only known to me by the 
imperfe& extracts of Schikard (Tarikh, p. 150 
155.) Texeira, or rather Stevens (Hitt. 
of Perſia, p. 182—186. ), a Turkiſh MS. 
tranſlated by the Abbe Fourmont (Hiſt. de 
Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. vu. p. 325 


Vol. IV. 


4 


— 334+), and d'Herbelot (aux mots, Hormonæ, 
p. 457—459. Bahram, p. 174. Khoſrou 


Parviz, p. 996.) . Were I perfectly ſatisfied of 


their authority, I could wiſh theſe Oriental 
materials had been more copious. 

* A general idea of the pride and power 
of the chagan may be taken from Menander 


(Excerpt, Legat. p. 117, &c.) and Theophy- 


lat (I. i. c. 3. I. vii. c. 15.), whoſe eight 
books are much more honourable to the A- 
var than to the Roman prince. The prede- 
ceſſors of Baian had taſted. the liberality of 
Rome, and be ſurvived the reign of Maurice 


(Buat, Hitt. des Peuples Barbares, tom. xi. 


p. 545-). The chagan who invaded Italy A. D. 
611 (Moratori, Annali, tom. v. p. 305.) 
was then juvenili ætate florentem (Paul War- 


nefrid; de Geſt. Langobard. 1. v. c. 38.), the 
. or the 1 8 of Baian. 


by 
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CHAP. bats Relig arms, Europe was oppreſſed by: er 


* coſtly friendſhip, of the Avars. When the Roman envoys approached 
the preſence of the chagan, they were commanded to wait at the door 

of his tent, till, at the end perhaps of ten or twelve days, he con- 
Aleeſeended to admit them. If the ſubſtance or the ſtyle of their meſſage 
Was offenſive to his ear, he inſulted, with real or affected fury, their 
oven dignity, and that of their prince; their! baggage was plundered, 
and their lves were only ſaved by the promiſe of a richer preſent 
and a more reſpectful addreſs. But his ſacred ambaſſadors enjoyed 

and abuſed, an. unbounded licence 18 the midſt of Conſtantinople : ; 
they urged, with importunate elamours,, the increaſe of tribute, or 

the reſtitution of captives; and deſerters; and the majeſty of the 
empire was almoſt equally degraded by a baſe compliance, or by the 
falſe and fearful excuſes, with which they eluded ſuch inſolent de- 
mands. The chagan had never ſeen an elephant; and his curioſity 


was excited by the ſtrange, and perhaps fabulous, portrait of that 
wonderful animal. At his command, one of the largeſt elephants of 


the Imperial ſtables was equipped with ſtately capariſons, and con- 
duced by a numerous train to the royal village in the plains of 
Hungary. He ſurveyed the enormous beaſt with ſurpriſe, with 
diſguſt, and poſſibly with terror; and fmiled at the vain induſtry of 
the Romans, who, in ſearch of ſuch uſeleſs rarities, could explore 
the limits of the land and ſea. He wiſhed, at the expence of the 
emperor, to repoſe in a golden bed. The wealth of Conſtantinople, 
and the ſkilful diligence of her artiſts, were inſtantly devoted to the 
gratification of his caprice ; but when the work was finiſhed, he 
rejected with ſcorn a preſent ſo unworthy the majeſty of a great 
king. Theſe were the caſual ſallies of his pride, but the avarice 
of the chagan was a more Ready and tractable pation; a rich and 


*Theophylact, Li i. e. 576. | 
regular 


ö 
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regular auppiy of dll apparel, furniture, and plate, introduced the C H A P. 


rudiments of art and luxury among the tents of the Scyth ian: 


their appetite was ſtimulated by the pepper and cinnamon of India *; 

the annual ſubſidy or - tribute) was raiſed from fourſcore to one 
hundred and twenty thouſand pieces of gold; and after each hoſtile 
interruption, the payment of the arrears, with exorbitant intereſt, 
was always made the firſt condition of the new treaty. In the lan- 
guage of a Barbarian, without guile, the prince of the Avars affected 
to complain of the inſincerity of the Greeks **, yet he was not in- 
ferior to the moſt civilized nations in the reſinements of diſſimula- 


tion and perfidy. As the ſucceſſor of the Lombards, the chagan 


aſſerted his claim to the PO city of Sirmium, the ancient bul- 
wark of the Illyrian provinces . The plains of the Lower Hungary 
were covered with the Avar horſe, and a fleet of large boats was 
built in the Hercynian wood; to deſcend the Danube, and to tranſ- 


port into the Save the materials of a bridge. But as the ſtrong gar- 


riſon of Singidunum, which commanded the conflux of the two 
rivers, might have ſtopped their paſſage and baffled his deſigns, he diſ- 
pelled their apprehenſions by a ſolemn oath, that his views were not 
hoſtile to the empire. He ſwore by his ſword, the ſymbol of the 
god of war, that he did not, as the enemy of Rome, conſtruct a 


bridge upon the Save, If I violate my oath,” purſued the intre- 


pid Baian, may I myſelf, and the laſt of my nation, periſh by 
the ſword! may the heavens, and fire, the deity of the heavens, 


Even in the field, the chagan delighted 
in the uſe of theſe aromatics. He ſolicited, 
as a gift, Ina; xaprxin;, and received merry 
xc PuAAov Ido, xοο,wꝰ Te Ka Tor AEYojpheror X0O5FOv, 
TheophylaR, I. vii. c. 13, The Europeans 
of the ruder ages conſumed more ſpices in 
their meat and drink than is compatible with 
the delicacy of a modern palate. Vie Privee 
des Frangois, tom. ii. p. 162, 163. 


— 


25 Theophylact, I. vi. c. 6. I. vii. c. 15. 
The Greek hiſtorian confeſſes the truth and 
Juſtice of his reproach, 

7 Menander (in Excerpt. Legat. P- 126 
—132. 174, 175.) deſcribes the perjury of 
Baian and the ſurrender of Sirmium. We 
have loſt his account of the hege, which is 
commended by Theophylact, I. i. c. 3. To 
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s,X 18.0. « fall upon our heads! may the foreſts and mountains bury. us in 
w—— * their ruins! and the Save returning, againſt the laws of nature, 
_ ſ0 his ſource, overwhelm us in his angry waters!” After this 

| barbarous imprecation, he calmly. enquired, what oath was moſt 
ſacred and venerable among the Chriſtians, what guilt of perjury it 
was moſt dangerous to incur. The biſhop of Singidunum preſented 
the goſpel, which the chagan received with devout reverence, © I 
« ſwear,” ſaid he, © by the God who has ſpoken in this holy book, 
« that I have neither falſehood on my tongue nor treachery in my 
| “ heart. As ſoon as he roſe” from his knees, he accelerated the 
1 | labour of the bridge, and diſpatched an envoy to proclaim what He 
no longer wiſhed to conceal. - © Inform the emperor,” faid the per- 
fidious Batan, * that Sirmium is inveſted on every fide. Adviſe 

x e“ his prudence to withdraw the citizens and their effects, and to 

« reſign a city which it is now impoſlible to relieve or defend.“ 

Without the hope of relief, the defence of Sirmium was prolonged 

above three years: the walls were {till untouched; but famine was 

incloſed within the walls, till a merciful capitulation allowed the 

eſcape of the naked and hungry inhabitants. Singidunum, at the 

diſtance of fifty miles, experienced a more cruel fate: the buildings 

were razed, and the vanquiſhed people was condemned to fervitude 

and exile, Yet the ruins of Sirmium are no longer viſible; the 

advantageous fituation of Singidunum ſoon attracted a new colony of 

Sclavonians, and the confſux of the Save and Danube is ſtill guarded 

by the fortifications of Belgrade, or the White City, ſo often and ſo 

obſtinately diſputed by the Chriſtian and Turkiſh arms. From 

| Belgrade to the walls of Conſtantinople a line may be meaſured of 


„% {THE DECLINE AND: FALL 


jd 


| \ 50 
See d' Anville, in the Memoires de l'A- Porphyrogenitus z the Latin appellation of 
cad. des Inſcriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 412— Alba Greca is uſed by the Franks in che be- 
443. The Sclavonic name of Belgrade is ginning of the ia (p. 414.) 
mentioned in che x century T5 Conſtantine 8 
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64 dd miles: that line was markdd'with flames and with blood; © H A P. 
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the horſes of the Avars were alternately bathed in the Euxine and 


the Adriatic; and the Roman pontiff, alarmed by the approach of a 
more ſavage enemy“, was reduced to cheriſh the Lombards as the 
protectors of Italy. The deſpair of a captive, whom his country 


refuſed to ranſom, diſcloſed to the Avars the invention and practice 


of military engines, but in the firſt attempts, they were rudely 
framed, and awkwardly managed; and the reſiſtance of Diocletiano- 


polis and Berza, of Philippopolis and Adrianople, ſoon exhauſted- 


the ſkill. and. patience of the beſiegers. The warfare of Baian was 
that of a Tartar, yet his mind was ſuſceptible of a humane and 
generous ſentiment: he ſpared Anchialus,. whoſe falutary waters had 
reſtored the health of the beſt beloved of his wives; and the Romans 


confeſs, that their ſtarving army was fed and diſmiſſed by the libe-- 


rality of a foe. His empire extended over Hungary, Poland, and 
Pruſſia, from the mouth of the Danube to that of the Oder; and 
his new ſubjects were divided and tranſplanted by the jealous policy 
of the conqueror ”. The eaſtern regions of Germany, which had 
been left vacant by the emigration of the Vandals, were repleniſhed 
with Sclavonian coloniſts; the ſame tribes are diſcovered in the 


neighbourhood of. the Adriatic and of the Baltic, and with the name 


of Baian himſelf, the Illyrian cities of Neyſs and Liſſa are again found 


in the heart of Sileſia. In the diſpoſition both of his troops and 


1 * | : 
' 29 Baron. Annal. Ecclef. A. D. 600, Ne. nople. The emperor Maurice converſed with 


Paul Warnefrid (I. iv. c. 38.) relates their ir- 
ruption into Friuli, and (c. 39.) the capti- 
vity of his anceſtors, about A. D. 632. The 
Sclavi traverſed the Hadriatic, cum multitu- 
dine navium, and made a deſcent in the ter- 
ritory of Sipontum (c. 47.). 

39 Even the helepolis, or moveable turret. 
TheophylaR, 1. ii. 16, 17. 

3t The arms and alliances of the chagan 
reached to the neighbourhood of a weſtern 
ſea, fifteen months journey from Conſtanti- 


fome itinerant harpers from that remote 
country, and only ſeems to have miſtaken a 
trade for a nation. Theophylact, I. vi. c. 2. 

3+ This is one of the moſt probable and tu- 
minous conjectures of the learned count de 
Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples Barbares, tom. xi. 
p. 546—568.). The Tzechi and Serbi are 
found together near mount Caucaſus, in H- 
lyricum, and on the Lower Elbe. Even the 
wildeſt traditions of the Bohemians, &c. af- 
ford ſome colour to his hypotheſis. 
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HR DEC LINE AND: FALL: 
provinces, the chagan expoſed the vaſſals, links lives he difegard- 


ed, to the firſt aſſault ; and the ſwords of the enemy were blunted 


before they encountered the native valour of the Avars. 


The Perſian alliance reſtored: the troops of the Eaſt to the ile. 


of Europe; and Maurice, who had: ſupported ten years the inſolence 


of the chagan, declared his reſolution to march in perſon againſt the 


Barbarians. In the ſpace of two centuries, none of the ſucceſſors of 


Theodoſius had appeared in the field, their lives were ſupinely ſpent 
in the palace of Conſtantinople; and the Greeks could no longer 
underſtand, that the name of emperor, in its primitive ſenſe, de- 
noted the chief of the armies of the republic. The martial ardour of 
Maurice was oppoſed by the grave flattery of the ſenate, the timid 
ſuperſtition of the patriarch, and the tears of the empreſs Conſtan- 
tina; and they all conjured him to devolve on ſome meaner general 
the fatigues and perils of a Scythian campaign. Deaf to their advice and 
entreaty, the emperor boldly advanced ** ſeven miles from the capital; 
the ſacred enſign of the croſs was diſplayed in the front, and Maurice 
reviewed, with conſcious pride, the arms and numbers of the veterans 


who had fought and conquered beyond the Tigris. Anchialus was 


the laſt term of his progreſs by ſea and land; he ſolicited, without 
ſucceſs, a miraculous anſwer to his nocturnal prayers ; his mind was 
confounded by the death of a favourite horſe, the encounter of a wild 
boar, a ſtorm of wind and rain, and the birth of a monſtrous child; 
and he forgot that the beſt of omens is, to unſheath our ſword in the 
defence of our country”, Under the pretence of e the am- 


55 See Fredegarius, in the Hiſtorians of 
France, tom. ii. p. 432. Baian did not con- 
ceal his proud inſenſibility. Or: rare; (not 
TogeTz;, according to a fooliſh emendation) 


If he were a writer of taſte or genius, we 


might ſuſpect him of an elegant irony : but 
Theophylact is ſurely harmleſs, 


T5 "Eig o Af cs Trp rarpns. 


trap ro Th Pogalxn, W5 8 X24 ovuBain ye oÞios 
Davatu anwai; ann you? ye jan vis das o ο - 
dnou. 


3+ See the FOI» and return of Maurice, 
in TheophylaR, I. v. c. 16, I. vi, c. 1, 2, 3. 


Iliad xii. 243. 
This noble i which unites the ſpirit of 


an hero with the reaſon of a ſage, may prove 
chat Homer was in every light ſuperior to his 


age and country. baſſad 
Alladors 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
baſſadors of Perſia, the emperor returned to Conſtantinople, ex- 


the public hope by his abſence and the choice of his lieutenants. 
The blind partiality of fraternal love might excuſe the promotion of 


his brother Peter, who fled with equal diſgrace from the Barbarians, 


from his own ſoldiers, and from the inhabitants of a Roman city. 
That city, if we may credit the reſemblance of name and character, 
was the famous Azimuntium **, which had alone repelled the tempeſt 
of Attila. The example of Ber warlike youth was propagated to 
ſucceeding generations; and they obtained, from the firſt or the 


ſecond Juſtin, an- honourable privilege, that their valour ſhould be 
always reſerved for the defence of their native country. The brother 


of Maurice attempted to violate this privilege, and to mingle a patriot 
band with the mercenaries of his camp; they retired to the church, 
he was not awed by the ſanctity of the place; the people roſe in their 


cauſe, the gates were ſhut, the ramparts were manned; and the 


cowardice of Peter was found equal to his arrogance and injuftice. 
The military fame of Commentiolus is the object of ſatire or 


comedy rather than of ſerious hiſtory, ſince he was even deficient 
in the vile and vulgar qualification of perſonal courage. His ſolemn 


councils, ſtrange evolutions, and ſecret orders, always ſupplied an 
apology for flight or delay. If he marched againft the enemy, the 
pleaſant vallies of mount Hæmus oppoſed an inſuperable barrier; 
but in his retreat, he explored, with fearleſs curioſity, the moſt 


difficult and obſolete paths, which had almoſt eſcaped the memory 


of the oldeſt-native, The only blood which he loſt was drawn, in 


36 TheophylaR, 1. vii. c. * On the evi- patriotiſm and valour is cheaply purchaſed by 


CHAP. 
(LVI. 
changed the thoughts of 'war for thoſe 'of devotion, and diſappointed —— 
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dence of this fat, which had not occurred to 
my memory, the candid reader will correct 
and excuſe a note in the iii“ volume of this 
hiſtory, p, 374+ which haſtens the decay of 
Aſimus, or Azimuntium : another century of 


8 


ſuch a confeſſion. 

37 See the ſhameful conduct of Commen- 
tiolus, in TheopbylaR, I. ii. c. 10=15, I. vii. 
c. 13, 14, 1. viii. c. 2. 4. 
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State of the 
Roman ar- 
mies: 
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a res of affected malady, by the lancet of a ſurgeon; and his health, 
which felt with exquiſite ſenſibility the approach of the Barbarians, 
was uniformly reſtored by the repoſe and ſafety of the winter ſeaſon. 
A prince who could promote and ſupport this unworthy favourite 
muſt derive no glory from the accidental merit of his colleague Priſ- 
cus. In five ſucceſſive battles, which ſeem to have been conducted 
with ſkill and reſolution, ſeventeen thouſand two hundred Barba- 
xians were made priſoners : near ſixty thouſand, with four ſons of 
the chagan, were ſlain: the Roman general ſurpriſed a peaceful 
diſtrict of the Gepidz, who ſlept under the protection of the Avars ; 
and his laſt trophies were erected on the banks of the Danube and 


the Teyſs. Since the death of Trajan, the arms of the empire had 


not penetrated ſo deeply into the old Dacia: yet the ſucceſs of Priſ- 
cus was tranſient and barren; and he was ſoon recalled, by the 


apprehenſion, that Baian, with dauntleſs ſpirit and recruited forces, 


was preparing to avenge his defeat under the walls of Conſtanti- 
nople ®. 

The theory of war was not more familiar to the camps of Cæſar 
and Trajan, than to thoſe of Juſtinian and Maurice“. The iron 
of Tuſcany or Pontus ſtill received the keeneſt temper from the {kill 


of the Byzantine workmen. The magazines were plentifully ſtored 


with every ſpecies of offenſive and defenſive arms. In the con- 
ſtruction and uſe of ſhips, engines, and fortifications, the Barbarians 
admired the ſuperior ingenuity of a people whom they ſo often van- 


quiſhed in the field. The ſeience of tactics, the order, evolutions, 


38 See the exploits of Priſeus, l. viii. c. 2, 3. trifles and contiſe i in the moſt intereſting facts. 

39 The general detail of the war againſt the * Maurice himſelf compoſed xii books on 
Avars, may be traced in the firſt, ſecond, fixth, the military art, which are ftill extant, and 
ſeventh, and eighth, books of the Hiſtory of have been publiſhed (Upſal, 1664) by John 
the Emperor Maurice, by Theophylact Simo- Scheffer at the end of the Tactics of Arriag 
catta. As he wrote in the reign of Hera- (Fabricius, Bibliot. Græca, I. iv. c. $8. tom. iii. 
clius, he had no temptation to flatter; but p. 278.), who promiſes to ſpeak more fully 
his want of judgment renders him diffuſe in of his work in its proper place, 


9 and 
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and ſtratagems of antiquity, 
books of the Greeks and Romans. But the ſolitude or degeneracy 
of the provinces could: no longer ſupply a race of men to handle 
thoſe weapons, to guard thoſe walls, to navigate thoſe ſhips, and to 
reduce the theory of war into bold and ſucceſsful practice. The 
genius of Beliſarius and Narſes had been formed without a maſter, 
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was tranſcribed and ſtudied in the CHAP. 
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and expired without a diſciple. Neither honour, nor patriotiſm, nor 


generous ſuperſtition, could animate the lifeleſs bodies of ſlaves and 
ſtrangers, who had ſucceeded to the honours of the legions: it was 
in the camp alone that rhe emperor ſhould have exerciſed a deſpotic 
command; it was only in the camps that his authority was diſ- 
obeyed and inſulted: he appeaſed and inflamed with gold the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the troops; but their vices were inherent, their victories 
were accidental, and their coſtly maintenance exhauſted the ſub- 
ſtance of a ſtate which they were unable to defend. After a long 
and pernicious indulgence, the cure of this inveterate evil was un- 
dertaken by Maurice: but the raſh attempt, which drew deſtruction 
on his own head, tended only to aggravate the diſeaſe. A reformer 
ſhould be exempt from the ſuſpicion of intereſt, and he muſt poſſeſs 
the confidence and eſteem of thoſe whom he propoſes to reclaim. 
The troops of Maurice might liſten to the voice of a victorious 
leader; they diſdained the admonitions of ſtateſmen and ſophiſts, 
and when they received an. edit which deducted from their pay 
the price of their arms and clothing, they execrated the avarice of 
a prince inſenſible of the dangers and fatigues from which he had 
eſcaped. The camps both of Aſia and Europe were agitated with 
frequent and furious ſeditions** ; the enraged ſoldiers of Edeſſa pur- 


ſued, with reproaches, with threats, with wounds, their trembling. 


+" See the mutinies under the reign of Maurice, in Theophylact, I. iii. c. 14. I. vi. c. 7, 
8. 10. |. vu. c. 1. I. viii. c. 6, &c. 
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p. ine : they odvertiraed: the: ſtatues, of the:eniperor, caſt "0 
- againſt the miraculous image of Chriſt; and either rejected the yoke 


of all civil and military laws, or inſtituted a dangerous model of vo- 
luntary ſubordination. The monarch, always diſtant and often de- 
ceived, was incapable of yielding or perſiſting according to the exi- 


gence of the moment. But the fear of à general revolt induced 


him too readily to accept any act of valour, or any expreſſion of 
loyalty, as an atonement for the popular offence; the new reform 
was aboliſhed as haſtily as it had been announced, and the troops, 
inſtead of puniſhment and reſtraint, were agreeably ſurpriſed by a 
gracious proclamation of immunities and rewards. But the ſoldiers 


accepted without gratitude the tardy and reluctant gifts of the em- 


peror; their inſolence was elated by the diſcovery of his weakneſs 
and their own ſtrength; and their mutual hatred was inflamed be- 


| yond the deſire of forgiveneſs or the hope of reconciliation. - -Fhe 


hiſtorians' of the times adopt the vulgar ſuſpicion, that Maurice con- 


ſpired to deſtroy the troops whom he had laboured to reform; the 


miſconduct and favour of. Commentiolus are imputed to this male - 
volent deln and every age muſt condemn the inhumanity or 


avarice of a prince, who, by the trifling ranſom of ſix thouſand 


pieces of gold, might have prevented the maſſacre of twelve thou- 
ſand priſoners in the hands of the chagan. In the juſt fervour of 
indignation, an order was ſignified to the army of the Danube, that 
they ſhould ſpare the magazines of the province, and eſtabliſh 
their winter-quarters in the hoſtile country of the Avars. The 
meaſure of their grievances was full: they pronounced Maurice un- 
worthy to reign, expelled or ſlaughtered his faithful adherents, and, 


* Theophylact and Theophanes ſeem ig- 380.) ; from whence Zonaras (tom. ii. . xiv. 
norant of the conſpiracy and avarice of Mau- p. 77, 78.) has tranſcribed them, Cedrenus 
rice. Theſe charges, ſo unfavourable to the (p. 399.) has followed another 8 
memory of that emperor, are firſt mentioned of the ranſom. 

b the author of the Paſchal Chronicle (p. 379. 


2 HE Ander 


—— —— —_— 


C © © agn 


vos the command of Phocas, a simple centurion, returned by haſty 0 Ar. 


L 
marches to the neighbourhood of Conſtantinople. After a long Ke — , 
ſeries of legal ſucceſſion, the military diſorders of the third century — pod 


were again revived'; yet ſueh was the novelty; of the enterpriſe, that Gabe 


the inſurgents were awed by their own raſhneſs. They heſitated to 


inveſt their favourite with the vacant purple, and while they re- 


jected all treaty with Maurice himſelf, they held a friendly corre- 


ſpondence with his ſon Theodofius; and with Germanus the father- 
in-law of the royal youth. So obſcure had been the former condi- 
tion of Phocas, that the emperor was ignorant of the name and 
character of his rival: but as ſoon as he learned, that the centurion, 


though bold in ſedition, was timid in the face of danger, Alas! * 


cried the deſponding __ $16 * is a coward, he will ne be a 


© mur derer. 
Vet if "POOR had been Gow a | Faithful, the i Revolt of 


might have ipent his fury againſt the walls; and the rebel army "ad 
would have been gradually. conſumed or reconciled by the prudence 

of the emperor. ' In the games of the circus, which he repeated 

with unuſual pomp, Maurice diſguiſed with ſmiles of confidence the 

anxiety of his heart, condeſcended to ſolicit the applauſe of the fac- 

tions, and flattered their pride by accepting from their reſpective 

tribunes a liſt of nine hundred blue, and fifteen hundred greens, 

whom he affected to eſteem as the ſolid pillars of his throne. Their 


| treacherous or languid ſupport betrayed his weakneſs and haſtened 


his fall; the green faction were the ſecret accomplices of the rebels, 


and the blues recommended lenity and moderation in a conteſt 


with their Roman brethren. The rigid and parſimonious virtues of 
Maurice had long ſince alienated the hearts of his ſubjects: as he 
walked barefoot in a religious proceſſion, he was rudely aſſaulted 
with ſtones, and his guards were compelled to prelent their iron 
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de ſtreets with a drawn ſword, denouncing againſt: him the wrath 


and the ſentence of God, and a. vile plebeian, who repreſented his 


countenance and apparel, was ſeated on an aſs, and purſued. by the 


imprecations of the multitude . The emperor ſuſpected the popu- 
larity of Germanus with the ſoldiers and citizens; he feared, he 
threatened, but he delayed to ftrike ; the patrician fled to the ſane- 
tuary of the church; the people roſe in his defence, the walls were 
deſerted by the guards, and the lawleſs city was abandoned to the 
flames and rapine of a nocturnal tumult: In a ſmall bark, the un- 
fortunate Maurice, with his wife and nine children, eſcaped to the 
Aſiatic ſhore, but the violence of the wind compelled him to land 
at the church of St. Autonomus“ near Chalcedon, from whence he 
diſpatched Theodoſius, his eldeſt ſon, to implore the gratitude and 
friendſhip of the Perſian monarch. For himſelf, he refuſed to fly: 
his body was tortured with ſciatic . pains“, his mind was enfeebled 


by ſuperſtition ; he patiently awaited the event of the revolution, 


and addreſſed a fervent and public prayer to the Almighty, that the 
puniſhment of his ſins might be inflicted in this world, rather than 
in a future life. After the abdication of Maurice, the two factions 
diſputed the choice of an emperor ; but the favourite of the blues 


43 In their clamours againſt 8 the - 


people of Conſtantinople branded him with 
the name of Marcionite or Marcioniſt : a he- 
reſy (ſays Theophylact, I. vii. c. 9.) wa 


ros poupars tu, tvilng Y x0 KATHYENAS I» 
Did they only caſt out a vague reproach—or 


had the emperor really liſtened to ſome ob- 
ſcure teacher of thoſe ancient Gnoſkics ? 

The church of St. Autonomus (whom I 
have not the honour to know) was 150 ſtadia 
from Conſtantinople (TheophylaR, I. viii. 
c. 9.). The port of Eutropius, where Mau- 
rice and his children were murdered, is de- 


ſcribed by Gyllias (de Boſoboro Thracio, 
I. iii. C. xi.) as one of the two harbours of 
Chalcedon, | 

+5 The inhabitants of 9 were 
generally ſubject to the tn apbpurid:g; and 
Theophylact inſinuates (I. viii, c. 9.) . that if 
it were conſiſtent with the rules of hiſtory, he 
could aſſigu the medical cauſe. Vet ſuch a 
digreſſion would not have been more imper- 
tinent than his enquiry (1. vii. c. 16, 17.) into 
the annual inundations of the Nile, and all 


the opinions of the Greek philoſophers on 
that ſubject. 


Was 
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was rejected by the jealouſy of their antagoniſts, and Germanus 6 


himſelf was hurried along by the crowds, who ruſhed to the palace 


of Hebdomon, ſeven miles from the city, to adore the majeſty of 


Phocas the centurion. A modeſt wiſh of reſigning the purple to 
the rank and merit of Germanus was oppoſed by his reſolution, more 
obſtinate and equally ſincere: the ſenate and clergy obeyed his 


ſummons, and as ſoon as the patriarch was aſſured of his orthodox 


belief, he conſecrated the ſucceſsful uſurper in the church of St. John 


the Baptiſt. On the third day, amidſt the acclamations of a thought- 


leſs people, Phocas made his public entry in a chariot drawn by four 
white horſes : the revolt of the troops was rewarded by a laviſh 
donative, and the new ſovereign, after viſiting the palace, beheld 
from his throne the games of the hippodrome. In a diſpute of 
precedency between the two factions, his partial judgment inclined 
in favour of the greens. *©* Remember that Maurice is ſtill alive,” 
reſounded from the oppoſite fide - and the indiſcreet clamour of the 
blues admoniſhed and ſtimulated the cruelty of the tyrant. The 
miniſters of death were diſpatched to Chalcedon: they dragged the 
emperor from his ſanctuary: and the five ſons of Maurice were 
ſucceſſively murdered before the eyes of their agonizing parent. At 
each ſtroke which he felt in his heart, he found ſtrength to rehearſe 
a pious ejaculation: Thou art juſt, O Lord, and thy judgments 
are righteous.” And ſuch, in the laſt moments, was his rigid at- 
tachment to truth and juſtice, that he revealed- to the ſoldiers the 
pious falſehood of a nurſe who preſented her own child in the place 
of a royal infant. The tragic ſcene was finally cloſed by the exe- 
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A. D. 602, 
Nov. 27. 


cution of the emperor himſelf in the twentieth year of his reign and 


45 From this generous attempt, Corneille neille de Voltaire, tom. v. p. 300.); and 
has deduced the intricate web of his tragedy which, after an interval of ſome years, is ſaid 
of Heraclius, which requires more than one to have puzzled the author himſelf (Anee- 
repreſentation' to be clearly underſtood (Cor- dotes Dramatiques, tom. i. p. 422-}+ 
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the ſixty-third* of bie age. The bodies of the aber and his five 


== ſons were caſt into the ſea, their heads. were expoſed" at Conſtan- 


Phocas em- 
peror, 


A. D. 602, 


Nov. 23— 
A. D. 610, 
Ottober 4. 


tinople to the inſults or pity of the multitude, and it was not till 
fome ſigns of putrefaction had appeared, that Phocas connived at the 
private burial of theſe venerable remains. Ia that grave, the faults 
and errors of Maurice were kindly interred. His fate alone was 
remembered; and at the end of twenty years, in the recital of the 
hiſtory of TheophylaCt, the te we Mw) ceny 55 the 

tears of the audience. AAA SORE) | 
Such tears muſt have Bosch in e and ſuch en rk 
have been criminal, under the reign of Phocas, who was peaceably 
acknowledged in the provinces of the Eaft and Weſt. ' The images 
of the emperor and his wife Leontia were expoſed in the Lateran 
to the veneration of the clergy'and ſenate of Rome, and afterwards 
depoſited in the palace of the Cæſars, between thoſe of Conſtantine 
and Theodoſius. As a ſubject and a Chriſtian, it was the duty of 
Gregory to acquieſce in the eſtabliſhed government, but the joyful 
applauſe with which he ſalutes the fortune of the aſſaſſin, has ſullied, 
with indelible diſgrace, the character of the faint. The ſucceſſor of 
the apoſtles might have inculcated with decent firmneſs the guilt of 
blood, and the neceſſity of repentance: he is content to celebrate 
the deliverance of the people and the fall of the oppreſſor; to re- 
joice that the piety and benignity of Phocas have been raiſed by 
Providence to the Imperial throne ; to pray that his hands may be 
ſtrengthened againſt all his enemies; and to expreſs a wiſh, perhaps a 
prophecy, that, after a long and triumphant reign, he may be transferred 
from a temporal to an everlaſting kingdom“. I have already traced 
io $4  - 


The revolt of Phocas and death of Mau- 244.), Zonaras (tom. ii. 1.-xiv. p. 77-—80.)z 
rice ate told by Theophylact Simocatta (l. viii. and Cedrenus (p. 399—404+) | 
c. 7 —12,), the Paſchal Chronicle (p. 379, Gregor. I. xi. epiſt. 38. indict. vi. Be- 
380. ), Theophanes (Chronograph. p. 238 — nignitatem veſtræ r ad Imperiale faſti- 

gium 


. 
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Ks . of a revolution ſo pleaſing; in Gregory s opinion, both to 
heaven and earth; and Phocas does not appear leſs hateful in the 
exerciſe than in the acquiſition of power. The pencil of an impar- 
tial hiſtorian has delineated the portrait of a monſter * ; his "7" 0th 
tive and deformed: perſon, the cloſeneſs of his ſhaggy Ain ee his 
red hair, his beardleſs chin, and his cheek disfigured and diſcoloured 
by a formidable ſcar. Ignorant of letters, of laws, and even of 
arms, he indulged in the ſupreme rank a more ample privilege of 


to his ſubjects or diſgraceful to himſelf. Without aſſuming the 


office of a prince, he renounced the profeſſion of a ſoldier; and the 


| reign of Phocas afflicted Europe with ignominious peace, and Aſia 
with deſolating war. His ſavage temper was inflamed by paſſion, 
hardened by fear, exaſperated by reſiſtance or reproach. The flight 
of Theodoſius to the Perſian court had been intercepted by a rapid 
purſuit, or a deceitful meſſage: he was beheaded at Nice, and the 
laſt hours of the young prince were ſoothed by the comforts of re- 
ligion and the conſciouſneſs of innocence. Yet his phantom diſ- 
turbed the repoſe of the uſurper: a whiſper was circulated through 
the Eaſt, that the ſon of Maurice was ſtill alive: the people expected 
their avenger, and the widow and daughters of the late emperor 
would have adopted as their ſon and brother the vileſt of mankind. 
In the maſſacre of the Imperial family“, the mercy, or rather the 


diſcre- 


giom perveniſſe gaudemus. Lætentur cœli * The images of Phocas were deſtroyed ; 
et exultet terra, et de veſtris benignis actibus but even the malice of his enemies would ſuf- 
vniverſz reipublicz populus nunc uſque vehe- fer one copy of ſuch a portrait or caricatura 
menter afflictus hilareſcat, &. This baſe (Cedrenus, p. 404.) to eſcape the flames. 

flattery, the topic of proteſtant invective, is 5? The family of Maurice is. repreſented 
| Juſtly cenſured by the philoſopher Bayle (Dic- by Ducange (Familiz Byzantinæ, p. 106, 107, 
tionaire Critique, Gregoire I. Not. H. tom. ii. 108.) : his eldeſt ſon Theodoſius had been 
p. 597, 598.). Cardinal Baronius juſtifies the crowned emperor when he was no more than 
pope at the expence of the fallen emperor. four years and a half old, and he is 2 

Joine 
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luſt and drunkenneſs, and his brutal pleaſures were either injurious 
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Aſcretion; of Phocas had ſpared theſe unhappy females, and ber 
were decently confined to a private houſe. But the ſpirit of the 


empreſs Conſtantina, ſtill mindful of her father, her huſband, and 


her ſons, aſpired to freedom and revenge. At the dead of night, 
ſhe eſcaped to the ſanctuary of St. Sophia; but her tears, and the 
gold of her aſſociate Germanus, were inſufficient to provoke an in- 


ſurrection. Her life was forfeited to revenge, and even to juſtice: 
but the patriarch obtained and pledged an oath for her ſafety; a 


monaſtery was allotted for her priſon, and the widow of Maurice 
accepted and abuſed the lenity of his aſſaſſin. The diſcovery or 
the ſuſpicion of a ſecond conſpiracy, diſſolved the engagements and 
rekindled the fury of Phocas. A matron who commanded the re- 
ſpect and pity of mankind, the daughter, wife, and mother of em- 
perors, was tortured like the vileſt malefactor, to force a confeſſion 


of her deſigns and aſſociates; and the empreſs Conſtantina, with her 


three innocent daughters, was beheaded at Chalcedon, on the ſame 
ground which had been ſtained with the blood of her huſband and 
five ſons. After ſuch an example, it would be ſuperfluous to enu- 
merate the names and ſufferings of meaner victims. Their con- 
demnation was ſeldom preceded by the forms of trial, and their 
puniſhment was embittered by the refinements of cruelty : their 
eyes were pierced, their tongues were torn from the root, the hands 
and feet were amputated ;' ſome expired under the laſh, others in 
the flames, others again were transfixed with arrows; and a ſimple 


ſpeedy death was mercy which they could rarely obtain. The 


hippodrome, the ſacred aſylum of the pleaſures and the liberty of 
the Romans, was polluted with heads and limbs, and mangled bodies; 
and the companions of Phocas were the moſt ſenſible, that neither 


joined with his father in the ſalutations of Anaſtaſia and TheoReſte, I am ſurpriſed to find 
Gregory, With the Chriſtian daughters, the Pagan name of Cleopatra. 


his 
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his favour, nor their Garuices, could protect them from a tyrant, the © 
wanhy ul of the Caligulas and Domitians of the firſt age of the 
empire — 

A daughter of Phocas, his only . was given in marriage 
to the patrician Criſpus**, and the royal images of the bride and 
bridegroom were indiſcreetly placed in the circus, by the fide of the 
emperor. The father muſt deſire that his poſterity ſhould inherit the 
fruit of his crimes, but the monarch was offended by this premature 
and popular affociation : the tribunes of the green faction, who 
accuſed the officious error of their ſculptors, were condemned to 


inſtant death: their lives were granted to the prayers of the people; 


but Criſpus might reaſonably doubt, whether a jealous uſurper could 
forget and pardon his involuntary competition. The green faction 


was alienated by the ingratitude of Phocas and the loſs of their 


privileges; every province of the empire was ripe for rebellion ; 
and Heraclius, exarch of Africa, perſiſted above two years in re- 
fuſing all tribute and obedience to the centurion who diſgraced the 
throne of Conſtantinople, By the ſecret emiſſaries of Criſpus and 
the ſenate, the independent exarch was ſolicited to ſave and to 
govern his country : but his ambition was chilled by age, and he 
reſigned the dangerous enterpriſe to his ſon Heraclius, and to Nicetas, 
the ſon of Gregory his friend and lieutenant. The powers of Africa 
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were armed by the two adventurous youths ; they agreed that the 


one ſhould navigate the fleet from Carthage to Conſtantinople, that 
the other ſhould lead an army through Egypt and Aſia, and that the 


31 Some of the . of Phocas are 82 In the writers, and in the copies of thoſe 


marked by Theophylact, I. viii. c. 13, 14, 15+ 
George of Piſidia, the poet of Heraclius, 
fyles him (Bell. Avaricum, p. 46. Rome, 
1777) . Tupzmdog 6 FuaraVieTe; *. Hi 
J,2xw, The latter epithet is juſt—but the 
N of life was eaſily vanquiſhed. 


writers, there is ſuch heſitation between the 
names of Pri/cus and Criſpus (Ducange, Fam. 
Byzant. p. 111.), that I have been tempted to 
identify the ſon-in-law of Phocas with the 
hero five times victorious over the Awars, 
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Imperial purple ſhould be the reward of diligence and ſucceſs. A 


—＋＋＋ faint rumour of their undertaking was conveyed to the ears of Pho- 


cas, and the wife and mother of the younger Heraclius were ſecured 
as the hoſtages of his faith: but the treacherous art of Criſpus 
extenuated the diſtant peril, the means of defence were negle&ed or 
delayed, and the tyrant ſupinely flept till the African navy caſt 
anchor in the Helleſpont. Their ſtandard was joined at Abydus by 
the fugitives and exiles who thirſted for revenge; the ſhips of Hera- 
clius, whoſe lofty maſts were adorned with the holy fymbols of re- 
ligion “, ſteered their triumphant courſe through the Propontis; and 
Phocas beheld from the windows of the palace, his approaching and 
inevitable fate. The green faction was tempted, by gifts and pro- 
miſes, to oppoſe a feeble and fruitleſs reſiſtance to the landing of the 

Africans; but the people, and even the guards, were determined by 


the well-timed defection of Criſpus; and the tyrant was ſeized by a 


private enemy, who boldly invaded the ſolitude of the palace. 
Stripped of the diadem and purple, clothed in a vile habit, and 
loaded with chains, he was tranſported in a ſmall boat to the Im- 


perial galley of Heraclius, who reproached him with the crimes of 


his abominable reign. © Wilt thou govern better?” were the laſt- 


words of the deſpair of Phocas. After ſuffering each variety of 


inſult and torture, his head was ſevered from his body, the mangled 
trunk was caſt into the flames, and tne ſame treatment was inflicted 
on the ſtatues of the vain uſurper and the ſeditious banner of the 
green faction. The voice of the clergy, the ſenate, and the people, 
invited Heraclius to aſcend the throne which he had purified from 
guilt and ignominy ; after ſome graceful heſitation, he yielded to 


53 According to Theophanes, z:&w7iz, and Pifid. Acroas I. 140. The manufacture ſeems 


xv hechen rege. Cedrenus adds an ax uporunroy to have flouriſhed ; but Foggini, the Roman 


uxua T8 Kp, Which Heraclius bore as a ban- editor (p. 26.), is at a loſs to determine whe- 
ner in the firſt Perſian expedition. See George ther this picture was an original or a copy. 
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Eudoxia; and their poſterity, till the fourth generation, continued Aan. 
to reign over the empire of the Eaſt. The voyage of Heraclius had — 12 


been eaſy and proſperous, the tedious march of Nicetas was not ac- Oaohet 


compliſhed before the deciſion of the conteſt : but he ſubmitted 5 , 
| ebruary 11. 
without a murmur to the fortune of his friend,, and his laudable in- 
tentions were rewarded with an equeſtrian ſtatue, and a daughter of 
the emperor. It was more difficult to truſt the fidelity of Criſpus, 
whoſe recent ſervices were recompenſed by the command of the 
Cappadocian army. His arrogance ſoon provoked, and ſeemed to 
excuſe, the ingratitude of his new ſovereign. In the preſence of 
the ſenate, the ſon-in-law of Phocas was condemned to embrace the 
monaſtic life; and the ſentence was juſtified by the weighty obſer- 
vation of Heraclius, that the man who had betrayed his father, could 
never be faithful to his friend **, 
Even after his death the republic was afflicted by the crimes of Choſroes in- 


Phocas, which armed with a pious cauſe the moſt formidable of her — — 


enemies. According to the friendly and equal forms of the Byzan- "ak * 
tine and Perſian courts, he announced his exaltation to the throne; 

and his ambaſſador Lilius, who had preſented him with the heads of 

Maurice and his ſons, was the beſt qualified to deſcribe the cireum- 

ſtances of the tragic ſcene *, However it might be varniſhed by 

fiction or ſophiſtry, Choſroes turned with horror from the aſſaſſin, 
impriſoned the pretended envoy, diſclaimed the uſurper, and de- 


clared himſelf the avenger of his father and benefactor. The ſenti- 
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4 See the tyranny of Phocas and the ele- ex- præfect, a native of Egypt. Photius, who 
vation of Heraclius, in Chron. Paſchal. gives an ample extract of the work (cod. lxv. 
p. 380—383. Theophanes, p. 242—250. p. 8i—100.), gently reproves the affectation 
Nicephorus, p. 3—7. Cedrenus, p. 404— and allegory of the ſtyle. His preface is à 
407. Zonaras, tom. ii. I. xiv. p. 80—82. dialogue between Philoſophy and Hiſtory ; 

55 TheophylaR, I. viii. c. 15. The life of they ſeat themſelves under a plane-tree, and 
Mauric was compoſed about the year 628 the latter touches her lyre. 

(I. viii, c. 13.) by Theophylact Simocatta, | Fl 
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C 1 A P. ments of grief and reſentment which humanity would feel, and honour 
— would dictate, promoted, on this occaſion, the intereſt of the Per- 

ſian king; and his intereſt was powerfully magnified by the national 


artful adulation, which aſſumed the language of freedom, they pre- 
ſumed to cenſure the exceſs of his gratitude and friendſhip for the 


ſubject of Perſia ſhould encourage his maſter and his friend to de- 


Þ 
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and religious prejudices of the Magi and ſatraps. In a ſtrain of 


Greeks; a nation with whom it was dangerous to conclude either 
peace or alliance; whoſe ſuperſtition was devoid of truth and juſtice, 
and who muſt be incapable of any virtue, ſince they could perpetrate 
the moſt atrocious of crimes, the impious murder of their ſovereign ©. 
For the crime of an ambitious centurion, the nation which he oppreſſed 
was chaſtiſed with the calamities of war; and the ſame calamities, at 
the end of twenty years, were retaliated and redoubled on the heads 
of the Perſians”. The general who had reſtored Choſroes to the 
throne ſtill commanded in the Eaſt; and the name of Narſes was 
the formidable ſound with which the Afﬀyrian mothers were ac- 
cuſtomed to terrify their infants. It is not improbable, that a native 


nver and poſſeſs the provinces of Aſia. It is ſtill more probable, 
that Choſroes ſhould animate. his troops by the aſſurance that the 
ſword which they dreaded the moſt would remain in its ſcabbard, 
or be drawn in their favour. The hero could not depend on the 
faith of a tyrant; and the tyrant was conſcious how little he de- 


55 Chriſtianis nec pactum eſſe, nec fidem 
nee ſœdus .. . . quod fi ulla illis fides fuiſſet, 
regem ſuum non oecidiſſent. Rutych. An- 
nales, tom. ii. p. 211. verſ. Pocock. 

57 We mult now, for ſome ages, take our 
leave of contemporary hiſtorians, -and de- 


ſcend, if it be a deſcent,. from the affeQation 


of rhetoric to the rude ſimplicity of chronicles 
and abridgments. Thoſe of Theophanes 
(Chronograph. p. 244—279.) and Nicepho- 


rus-(p. 316.) ſupply: a regular, but im- 
perfect, ſeries of the Perſian war; and for 
any additional facts I quote my ſpecial au- 
thorities. Theophanes, a courtier who be- 
came a monk, was born A. D. 748; Nice 
Fhorus, patriarch of . Conſtantinoplez, who 
died A. D. 829, was ſomewhat younger: 
they both ſuffered in the cauſe of images. 
Hankius, de Scriptoribus Byzantinis, P- 200 


— 246. 
ferved 
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ſerved: the obedience of an beg: Narſes was removed from his mi- © 12 P. 


litary command; he reared an independent ſtandard at Hierapolis i 
Syria: he was betrayed by fallacious promiſes, and burnt alive in 

the market - place of Conſtantinople. + Deprived of the only chief 

whom they could fear or eſteem, the bands which he had led to 

victory were twice broken by the cavalry, trampled by the elephants, 

and pierced by the arrows of the Barbarians ; and a great number | 

of the captives were beheaded on the field of battle by the ſentence 
of the victor, who might juſtly condemn theſe ſeditious mercenaries 
as the authors or accomplices of the death of Maurice. Under the 
reign. of Phocas, the fortifications of Merdin, Dara, Amida, and 
Edeſſa, were: ſucceſſively beſieged, reduced, and deſtroyed, by the 
Perſian, monarch: he paſſed the .Euphrates, occupied the Syrian 
cities, Hierapolis, Chalcis, and Berrhæa or Aleppo, and ſoon encom- 
paſſed: the walls of Antioch with his irreſiſtible arms. The rapid. 
tide of ſucceſs diſcloſes the decay,of the empire, the incapacity of 
Phocas, and the diſaffection of his ſubjects; and Choſroes provided 
a decent apology for their ſiibmiſſion or revolt, by an impoſtor who. 
attended his camp as the ſon of Maurice“ and the lawful a 
the monarchy. 

The firſt intelligence from the Eaſt which Heraclius ae „ 5 
was that of the loſs of Antioch; but the aged metropolis, ſo . 
overturned by earthquakes. and pillaged by the enemy, could ſupply: 
but a ſmall and languid ſtream of treaſure and blood. The Perſians 


His conqueſt 
of Syria, 
A. D. 61t. 


58 The Perſian hiftorians have been them- 
ſelves decrived; but Theophanes (p. 244.) 
accuſes Choſroes of the fraud and falſehood; 
and Eutychius believes (Annal. tom. ii. 
p. 211.) that the ſon of Maurice, who was 
ſaved from the aſſaſſins, lived and died a 
monk on mount Sinai. 

39 Eutychius dates all the loſſes of the 
empire under the reign of Phocas, an error 
waich ſaves the honour of. Heraclius, whom. 


he brings not from Carthage, but Salonica, 


with a fleet laden with vegetables for the re- 
lief of Conſtantinople (Annal. tom. ii. p. 223, 
224-). The other Chriſtians of the Eaſt, Bar- 
hebræus (apud Aſſeman, Bibliothec. Orien- 
tal. tom. iii. p. 412, 413-), Elmacin (Hiſt. 


Saracen. p. 13—16.), Abulpharagius (Dynaſt., 
p- 98, 99.), are more ſincere and accurate. 
The years of the Perſian war are diſpoſed in- 


the chronology of Pagi. 


were. 
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were i lee and more fortunate in the ſack of Cæſarea, 


— — the capital of Cappadocia ; and as they advanced beyond the ram- 


bi 


of Paleſtine, 
A. D. 614. 


parts of the frontier, the boundary of ancient war, they found a 
leſs obſtinate reſiſtance and a more plentiful harveſt. The pleaſant 
vale of Damaſcus has been adorned in every age with a royal city: 

her obſcure felicity has hitherto eſcaped the hiſtorian of the Roman 
empire: but Choſroes repoſed his troops in the paradiſe of Damaſcus 
before he aſcended the hills of Libanus, or invaded the cities of the 
Phcenician coaſt, The conqueſt of Jeruſalem, which had been 
meditated by Nuſhirvan, was atchieved by the zeal and avarice of 
his grandſon; the ruin of the proudeſt monument of Chriſtianity 
was vehemently urged by the intolerant ſpirit of the Magi; and he 
could enliſt, for this holy warfare, an army of fix and twenty thou- 
ſand Jews, whoſe furious bigotry might compenſate, in ſome de- 
gree, for the want of valour and diſcipline. After the reduction of 
Galilee, and the region beyond the Jordan, whoſe reſiſtance appears to 
have delayed the fate of the capital, Jeruſalem itſelf was taken by 
aſſault. The ſepulehre of Chriſt, and the ſtately churches of Helena 
and Conftantine, were conſumed, or at leait damaged, by the flames; 
the devout offerings of three hundred years were rifled in one ſacri- 
legious day; the patriarch Zachariah, and the true croſs, were 
tranſported into Perſia; and the maſſacre of ninety thouſand Chriſtians 


is imputed to the Jews and Arabs who ſwelled the diſorder of the 


Perſian march. The fugitives of Paleſtine were entertained at Alex- 
andria by the charity of John the archbiſhop, who is diſtinguiſhed 
among a crowd of 12858 by the epithet of almſgiver- : and the 

revenues 


0 On the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, an event —26.), whoſe one hundred and twenty- nine 
ſo intereſting to the church, ſee the Annals homilies are ſtill extant, if what no one reads 
of Eutychius (tom. ii. p. 212—223.) and the may be ſaid to be extant. 

lamentations of the monk Antiochus (apud © The life of this worthy ſaint is compoſed 
Baronium, Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 614, Ne 16 by Leontius, a contemporary biſhop; and I 
| find 
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revenues of the church, with a treaſure of three hundred thouſand © 
pounds, were reſtored to the true proprietors, the poor of every 
country and every denomination. But Egypt itſelf, the only pro- 
vince which had been exempt, ſince the time of Diocletian, from 
foreign and domeſtic war, was again ſubdued by the ſucceſſors of 


H AP. 
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Cyrus. Peluſium, the key of that impervious country, was ſurpriſed 1 Egypt, 


by the cavalry of the Perſians : they paſſed, with impunity, the in- 
numerable channels of the Delta, and explored the long valley of 
the Nile, from the pyramids of Memphis to the confines of Ethio- 
pia. Alexandria might have been relieved by a naval force, but 
the archbiſhop and the præfect embarked for Cyprus; and Choſroes 
entered the ſecond city of the empire, which ſtill preſerved a wealthy 
remnant of induſtry and commerce. His weſtern trophy was 
erected, not on the walls of Carthage**, but in the neighbourhood - 
of Tripoli: the Greek colonies of Cyrene were finally extirpated; 
and the conqueror, treading in the footſteps of Alexander, returned 
in triumph through the ſands of the Lybian deſert. In the ſame 
campaign, another army advanced from the Euphrates to the Thra- 
cian Boſphorus ; Chalcedon ſurrendered after a long ſiege, and a 
Perſian camp was maintained above ten years in the preſence of 
Conſtantinople. The ſea-coaſt of Pontus, the city of Ancyra, and 
the iſle of Rhodes, are enumerated among the laſt conqueſts of the 
great king; and if Choſroes had poſſeſſed any maritime power, his. 
boundleſs ambition would have ſpread flavery and deſolation over the 
provinces of Europe. | 

From the long-diſputed banks of the Tigris and 'Euphrates, the 

reign of the grandſon of Nuſhirvan was ſuddenly extended to the 


find in Baronius (Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 610. thage inſtead of Chalcedon, is founded on the 
No 10, &c.) and Fleury (tom. viii. p.-235— near reſemblance of the Greek words Keaxy- 
242.) ſufficient extracts of this edifying work. dea and Kapyroo, in the text of Theophanes, 

62 The error of Baronius, and many others &c. which have been ſometimes confounded 
who have carried the arms of Choſroes to Car- by tranſcribers and ſometimes by critics. 


8 Helleſpont 


of Aſia Mi- ; 
A. D. 616, 
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1 II AP. Hellefpont and thi Nile, the ancient limits of che Perſian monarchy. 
775 GEES: But the provinces, which had been faſhioned by the habits of fix 
hundred years to the virtues. and vices of the Roman government, 
| ſupported with reluctance the yoke of the Barbarians. The idea of 
a republic was kept alive by the inſtitutions, or at leaſt by the writ- 
_ ings, of the Greeks and Romans, and the ſubjects of Heraclius had 
been educated to pronounce the words of liberty and law. But it 
has always been the pride and policy of Oriental princes, to diſplay 
the titles and attributes of their omnipotence ; to upbraid a nation 
of ſlaves with their true name and abject condition, and to enforce, 
by cruel and infolent threats, the rigour of their abſolute commands, 
The Chriſtians of the Eaſt were ſcandalized by the worſhip of fire, 
and the impious doctrine of the two principles: the Magi were not 
' leſs intolerant than the biſhops, and the martyrdom of ſome native 
Perſians, who had deſerted the religion of Zoroaſter * was con- 
| 13 — ceived to be the prelude of a fierce and general perſecution. By 
| the oppreſſive laws of Juſtinian, the adverſaries of the church were 
if " made the enemies of the ſtate ; the alliance of the Jews, Neſtorians, 
| and Jacobites, had contributed to the ſucceſs of Choſroes, and his 
partial favour to the ſectaries provoked the hatred and fears of the 
Catholic clergy. Conſcious of their fear and hatred, the Perſian 
| conqueror governed his new ſubjects with an iron ſceptre; and as if 
[ . he ſuſpected the ſtability of his dominion, he exhauſted their wealth 
1 by exorbitant tributes and licentious rapine, deſpoiled or demoliſhed 
the temples of the Eaſt, and tranſported to his hereditary realms the 
| gold, the ſilver, the precious marbles, the arts, and the artiſts of the 
| | 2 Aſiatic cities. In the obſcure picture of the calamities of the em- 


— N— — — — 
. 


The genuine acts of St. Anaſtaſius are their accounts. The holy martyr deſerted 
| publiſhed in thoſe of the vii? general coun- from the Perſian to the Roman army, became 
= cil, from whence, Baronius (Annal. Eccleſ. a monk at Jeruſalem, and inſulted the wor- 
| | | A. D. 614, 626, 627.) and Butler (Lives of ſhip of the Magi, which was then eſtabliſhed 
| 2 the Saints, vol. i. p. 242 —248.) have taken at Cæſarea in Paleſtine, 


5 | Pore, 
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pire®, it is not eaſy to diſcern the figure of Choſroes himſelf, to ©. H A F. 


ſeparate his aQtions from thoſe of his -lieutenants, or to aſcertain his 


_ perſonal merit in the general blaze of glory and magnificence. He 
enjoyed with oſtentation the fruits of victory, and frequently re- 


tired from the hardſhips of war to the luxury of the palace. But in 
the ſpace of twenty-four years, he was deterred by ſuperſtition or 
reſentment from approaching the gates of Cteſiphon: and his fa- 
vourite reſidence of Artemita or Daſtagerd, was ſituate beyond the 
Tigris, about ſixty miles to the north of the capital? . The adjacent 
paſtures were covered with flocks and herds: the paradiſe or park 
was repleniſhed with pheaſants, peacocks, oſtriches, roebucks, and 
wild boars, and the noble game of lions and tygers was ſometimes 
turned looſe for the bolder pleaſures of the chace. Nine hundred 
and ſixty elephants were maintained for the uſe or ſplendour of the 


XLVI. 
— 


great king: his tents and baggage were carried into the field by 


twelve thouſand great camels and eight thouſand of a ſmaller fize®: 
and the royal ſtables were filled with ſix thouſand mules and horſes, 


among whom the names of Shebdiz and Barid are renowned for 
their ſpeed or beauty. Six thouſand guards ſucceſſively mounted 
before the palace gate; the ſervice of the interior apartments was 


performed by twelve thouſand flaves, and in the number of three 


thouſand virgins, the faireſt of Aſia, ſome happy concubine might 
conſole her maſter for the age or the indifference of Sira. The va- 
rious treaſures of gold, filver, gems, ſilk, and aromatics, were de- 
poſited in an hundred ſubterraneous vaults; and the chamber Ba- 
daverd denoted the accidental gift of the winds which had wafted 


% Abulpharagius, Dynaſt. p. 99. Elma- has only one; the fize of the proper camel is 


cin, Hiſt, Saracen. p. 14. larger; the country he comes from, Turk- 
55 D*Anville, Mem. de l' Academie des In- eſtan or Bactriana; the dromedary is confined 
ſcriptions, tom. xxxii. p. 568—57 1. to Arabia and Africa. Buffon, Hiſt. Naturelle, 


os The difference between the two races tom. xi. p. 211, &c. Ariſtot. Hiſt, Animal. 


conſiſts in one or two humps ; the dromedary tom. i. l. Ii. c. 1. tom. U. p. 185, 
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e HA P. the Tpcils of Heratlhis into one of the Syrian harbours of his tivat, 


nue voice of flattery, and perhaps of fiction, is not aſhamed to eom- 


Diſtreſs of 
Herachus, 
A. D; 
610-622. 


4 Choſroes®.” 


pute the thirty thouſand rich hangings that aderned the walls; the 
forty thouſand columns of ſilver, or more probably of 'marble, and 
plated wood, that ſupported the roof; and the thouſand globes of 
gold ſuſpended in the dome to imitate the motions of the planets 
and the conſtellations of the zodiac. While the Perfian monarch 
contemplated the wonders of his art and power, he received an epiſtle 


from an obſcure citizen of Mecca, inviting him to acknowledge 


Mahomet as the apoſtle of God. He rejected the invitation, and 
tore the epiſtle. It is thus,” exclaimed the Arabian prophet, 
that God will tear the kingdom, and reject the ſupplications of 
Placed on the verge of the two great empires of the 


Eaſt, Mahomet obſerved with ſecret joy, the progreſs of their mu- 
tual deſtruction, and in the midſt of the Perſian triumphs, he ven- 


tured to foretell, that before many years ſhould RO 1 woul 


again return to the banners of the Romans 

At the time when this prediction i is Ca t to have been delivered, 
no prophecy could be more diſtant from its accompliſhment, ſince 
the firſt twelve years of Heraclius announced the approaching diſſo- 


lution of the empire. 


67 Theophanes, Chronograph, p. 268. 
D*Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 997. 
The Greeks deſcribe the decay, the Per- 
ſians the ſplendour, of Daſtagerd; but the 
former ſpeak from the modeſt witneſs of the 
eye, the latter from the vague report of the 
ear. 

6 The hiſtorians of Mahomet, Abulfeda 
(in Vit. Mohammed, p. 92, 93.) and Gagnier 
(Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 247.), date this 
embaſly in the vüth year of the hegira, which 
commences A. D. 628, May 11. 'Their chro- 
nology is erroneous, fince Choſroes died in the 


month of Februar y of the ſame year (Pagi, 
19 


If the motives of W had been pure 


Critica, tom.” ii. p. N The count de 
Boulainvilliers (Vie de Mahomed; p. 327, 


328.) places this embaſſy: about A, D; 615, 


ſoon after the conqueſt of Paleſtine, Vet 
Mahomet would ſcarcely have ventured fo 

ſoon on ſo bold a ſtep. ' : _ 
es See the xxxth chapter of the Koran, en- 
titled the Greeks, Our honeſt and learned 
tranſlator Sale (p. 330, 331.) fairly ſtates this 
conjecture, gueſs, wager, of Mahomet ; but 
Boulainvilliers (p. 329=—344.), with wicked 
intentions, labours to eſtabliſh this evident 
prophecy of a fature event, which muſt, in 
his opinion, embarraſs the Chriſtian polemics. 
12 and 
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and honourable, he muſt have ended the quarrel with the death of © H A v. 
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Phocas, and he would have embraced as his beſt ally, the fortunate Wo 


African - who had fo generouſly avenged the injuries of his bene- 
factor Maurice. The proſecution of the war revealed the true cha- 
racter of the Barbarian; and the ſuppliant embaſſies of Heraclius, to 
beſeech his clemency, that he would ſpare the innocent, accept a 
tribute, and give peace to the world, were rejected with contemptu- 
ous ſilence or inſolent menace. Syria, Egypt, and the provinces of 
Aſia, were ſubdued by the Perſian arms, while Europe, from the 
confines of Iſtria. to the long wall of Thrace, was oppreſſed by the 
Avars, unſatiated with the blood and rapine of the Italian war. They 
had coolly maſſacred their male captives in the ſacred field of Pan- 
nonia; the women and children were reduced to ſervitude, and the 


nobleſt virgins were abandoned to the promiſcuous luſt of the Bar- 


barians. The amorous matron who opened the gates of Friuli 
paſſed a ſhort night in the arms of her royal lover; the next evening, 
Romilda was condemned to the embraces of twelve Avars, and' the 
third day the Lombard princeſs was impaled in the ſight of the camp, 
while the chagan obſerved, with a cruel ſmile, that fuch a huſband was 
the fit recompenſe of her lewdneſs and perfidy”'. By theſe implacable 
enemies, Heraclius, on either ſide, was inſulted and beſieged: and 
the Roman empire was reduced to the walls of Conſtantinople, with 
the remnant of Greece, Italy, and Africa, and ſome maritime cities, 
from Tyre to Trebizond, of the Aſiatic coaſt. After the loſs of 
Egypt, the capital was affliaed by famine and peſtilence; and the 
emperor, incapable of reſiſtance, and hopeleſs of relief, had reſolved 
to transfer his perſon and government to the more ſecure reſidence 
of Carthage. His ſhips were already laden with the treaſures of the 
palace, but his flight was arreſted by the patriarch, who armed the 


79 Paul Warnefrid, de Geſtis Langobardorum, |. iv. e. 38. 42. Muratori, Annali d'Italia, 5 


tom. v. p. 305, &c. 
1 powers 
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BA*: powers of religion, 3 in the defence of his country, led e to 
==, the. altar, of St, Sophia, and extorted a ſolemn oath, that he would 
live and die with the people whom God had entruſted to his care. 

The chagan was encamped in the plains of Thrace, but he diſſem- 

bled his perfidious deſigns, and ſolicited an interview with the em- 

peror near the town of Heraclea. Their reconciliation was celebrated 


with equeſtrian games, the ſenate and people in their gayeſt apparel 

reſorted to the feſtival of peace, and the Avars beheld with envy 

and deſire, the ſpectacle of Roman luxury. On a ſudden, the hip- 

podrome was encompaſſed by the Scythian cavalry, who had preſſed 

their ſecret and nocturnal march: the tremendous ſound of the 

chagan's s whip, gave the ſignal of the aſſault; and Heraclius wrap- 

ping his diadem round his arm, was ſaved, with extreme hazard, by 

the fleetneſs of his horſe. So rapid was the purſuit, that the Avars 

almoſt entered the golden gate of Conſtantinople with the flying 

crowds” ; but the plunder of the ſuburbs rewarded their treaſon, 

; and they waned beyond the Danube two hundred and ſeventy 
| thouſand captives. On the ſhore of Chalcedon, the emperor held 
a ſafer conference with a more honourable foe, who, before Hera- 
clius deſcended from his galley, ſaluted with reverence and pity the 
majeſty of the purple. The friendly offer of Sain the Perſian ge- 
neral, to conduct an embaſſy to the preſence of the great king, was 
accepted with the warmeſt gratitude, and the prayer for pardon and 
peace was humbly preſented by the prætorian præfect, the præfect 
of the city, and one of the firſt eccleſiaſtics of the patriarchal church“. 
But the lieutenant of Choſroes had fatally miſtaken the intentions of 


He ſolicits 
Peace. 


71 The Paſchal Chronicle, which ſometimes 
introduces fragments of hiſtory into a barren 
liſt of names and dates, gives the beſt account 
of the treaſon of the Avars, p- 389, 390. 
The number of captives is added RE Nice- 
Tee us. 


| 72 Some original pieces, ſuch as the ſpeech 


or letter of the Roman ambaſſadors (p. 386 
—388.), likewiſe conſtitute the merit of the 
Paſchal Chronicle, which was compoſed, per- 
haps at Alexandria, under the reign of Hera- 
clius, 


his 
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72 maſter. © It was not an embaſſy,” ſaid the tyrant of Aſia, it C H A f. 
XLVI. 
& was the perſon of Heraclius, bound in chains, that he ſhould have wy 
9 brought to the foot of my throne. I will never give peace to the 
«emperor of Rome till he has abjured his crucified God, and em- 
«'hraced the worſhip of the ſun.”, Sain was flayed alive, according 
to the inhuman practice of his country; and the ſeparate and rigor- 
ous confinement of the ambaſſadors, violated the law of nations 
and the faith of an expreſs ſtipulation. Yet the experience of fix 
years at length- perſuaded the Perſian monarch to renounce the con- 
queſt of Conſtantinople, and to ſpecify the annual tribute or ranſom 
of the Roman empire: a thouſand talents of gold, a thouſand talents 
of ſilver, a thouſand ſilk-robes, a thouſand horſes, and a thouſand 
virgins. Heraclius ſubſcribed theſe ignominious terms, but the time 
and ſpace which he obtained to collect ſuch treaſures from the po- 
verty of the Eaſt, was induſtriouſly employed 1 in the preparations of 
a bold and deſperate attack. 


Of the characters conſpicuous in hiſtory, that of Heraclius is one His prepara 
tions for war, 


of the moſt extraordinary and inconſiſtent. In the firſt and the laſt A. D. 621. 
years of a long reign, the emperor appears to be the ſlave of ſloth, 
of pleaſure, or of ſuperſtition, the careleſs and impotent ſpectator of 
the public calamities. But the languid miſts of the morning and 
evening are ſeparated by the brightneſs of the meridian ſun : the 
Arcadius of the palace, aroſe the Cæſar of the camp; and the honour 
of Rome and Heraclius was gloriouſly retrieved by the exploits 
and trophies of ſix adventurous campaigns. Tt was. the duty of the 
Byzantine hiſtorians to have revealed the cauſes of his flumber and 
vigilance. At this diſtance, we can only conjecture that he was en- 
dowed with more perſonal courage than political reſolution ; that he 
was detained by the charms and perhaps the arts of his niece Mar- 
as with wow, after the death of Eudocia, he contracted an in- 


ceſtuous 


9 
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© H AP. ceſtuous marriage; and that he yielded to the baſe advice of the 
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c counſellors, who urged as a fundamental law, that the life of the 
emperor ſhould never be expoſed in the field“. Perhaps he was 
awakened by the laſt inſolent demand of the Perſian conqueror; but 
at the moment when Heraclius aſſumed the fpirit of an hero, the 
only hopes of the Romans were drawn from the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, which might threaten the proud proſperity of Choſroes, and 
muſt be favourable to thoſe who had attained the loweſt period of 

b depreſſion . To provide for the expences of war, was the ſirſt 
care of the emperor; and for the purpoſe of collecting the tribute, 
he was allowed to ſolicit the benevolence of the Eaſtern provinces. 
But the revenue no longer flowed in the uſual channels, the credit 
of an arbitrary prince is annihilated by his power; and the courage of 
Heraclius was firft diſplayed in daring to borrow the conſecrated 
wealth of churches, under the folemn vow of reſtoring, with uſury, 
whatever he had been compelled to employ in the ſervice of religion 
and of the empire. The clergy themſelves appear to have ſympa- 
thiſed with the public diſtreſs, and the diſcreet patriarch of Alex- 
andria, without admitting the precedent of ſacrilege, aſſiſted his ſo- 
vereign by the miraculous or ſeaſonable revelation of a ſecret trea- 
ſure“. Of the ſoldiers who had conſpired with Phocas, only two 


73 Nicephorus (p. 10, 11:), who brands 
this marriage with the names of abe and 
o0:wiror, is happy to obſerve that of two ſons, 
its inceſtuous fruit, the elder was marked by 
Providence with a ſtiff neck, the younger 
with the loſs of hearing. 
74 George of Piſidia (Acroaſ.1. 112— 125. 
p. ö.), who ſtates the opinions, acquits the 
puſillanimous counſellors of any finiſter views. 
Would he have excuſed the proud and con- 
temptuous admonition of Criſpus? Emifurra- 
Cov dr tfor Bao rQaore xatTaNjuravew H, 
al Tos werfe tm ,; Ivrapeon 


#4 " 
* ax" — 
8 os i 


or rather tranſmutation, of barrels, not of 


| were 

75 Et Ta; ew axpoy nppetvcg evetiag 
EoPDaautmu; Aryg0lv BX aTnaxoTw; 
Ki h To Norrrov tv Kakoig Ta IT:poidog 
AvTirpoPws &, &c. 

George Piſid. Acroaſ. i. 51, &c. p. 4. 
The Orientals are not leſs fond of remarking 
this ſtrange viciſſitude ; and I remember ſome 
ſtory of Khoſrou Parviz, not very unlike the 
ring of Polycrates of Samos, 


75 Baronius gravely relates this diſcovery, 


honey, but of gold (Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 
620, N? 3, &c.). Yet the loan was arbi- 
trary, 
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e found to have ſurvived the ſtroke of time and of tlie Burba- 
i their loſs, even of theſe ſeditious veterans, was imperfectly 


ſupplied by the new levies of Heradlius, and the gold of the ſanc- 


tuary united, in the ſame camp, the names, and arms, and languages 


of the Eaſt and Weſt. He would have been content with the neu- 


trality of the Avars; and his friendly entreaty, that the chagan 
would act, not as the enemy but as the guardian of the empire, Was 
accompanied with a more perſuaſive donative of two hundred thou 
ſand pieces of gold. Two days after the feſtival of Eaſter, the em 
peror, exchanging his purple for the ſimple garb of a penitent and 
warrior, gave the ſignal of his departure. To the faith of the 
people Heraclius recommended his children; the civil and military 
powers were veſted: in the moſt deſerving hands, and the diſcretion. 
of the patriarch and ſenate was authoriſed to ſave or ſurrender the 
city,. if they ſhould be oppreſſed 1 in. his abſence by the FORE forces- 
of the enemy. 


The neighbouring beben of Chaleedon were covered with tents 
and arms: but if the new levies of Heraclius had been raſhly led 
to the attack, the victory of the Perſians in the ſight of Conſtanti- 
nople might have been the laft day of the Roman empire. As im- 
prudent would it have been to advance into the provinces of Aſa, 
leaving their innumerable cavalry to-intercept his convoys, and con- 
tinually to hang on the laſſitude and diſorder of his rear. But the 
Greeks were ſtill maſters of the ſea; a fleet of gallies, tranſports, 
and ſtoreſhips, was aſſembled in the harbour, the Barbarians con- 


trary, ſince it was collected by ſoldiers, who 
were ordered to leave the patriarch of Alex- 
andria no more than one hundred pounds of 
gold. Nicephorus (p. 11.), two hundred 
years afterwards, ſpeaks with ill-humour of 
this contribution, which the church. of Con- 


ſtantinople might ſtill feel. 


77 2 Simocatta, I. viii. c. 12. 


This circumſtance need not excite our ſur- 


priſe. The muſter-roll of a regiment, even 
in time of peace, is renewed in leſs than 


twenty or twenty- five years. 


78 He changed his purple, for black, buſ- 
kins, and dyed them red in the blood of the 
Perſians (Georg. Piſid. Acroaſ. iii. 118. 121, 


122. See the Notes of Foggini, p. 35.) 
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Firſt expedi- 
tion of Hera- 
clius againſt 
the Perſians, 
A. D. 622. 
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ſented to embark ; ; a ſteady wind carried thei through the HelleC- 


pont; "the weſtern and ſouthern coaſt of Aſia Minor lay on their 


left-hand ; the ſpirit of their chief was firſt diſplayed in a ſtorm ; 


and even the eunuchs of his train were. excited to ſuffer and to Fork 
by the example of their maſter. He landed his troops on the con- 
fines of Syria and Cilicia, in the gulf of Scanderoon, where the coaſt 
ſuddenly turns to the ſout ; and his diſcernment was expreſled i in 
the choice of this important poſt ®, From all ſides, the ſcattered 
garriſons of the maritime cities and the mountains might repair with 
ſpeed and ſafety to his Imperial ſtandard. The natural fortifications 
of Cilicia protected and even concealed the camp of Heraclius, which 
was pitched near Iſſus, on the ſame ground where Alexander had 
vanquiſhed the "hoſt of Darius. The angle which the emperor oc- 


cupied, was deeply indented into a vaſt ſemicircle of the Aſiatic, 


Armenian, and Syrian provinces; and to whatſoever point of the cir- 
cumference he ſhould direct his attack, it was eaſy for him to diſ- 
ſemble his own motions and to prevent thoſe of the enemy. In the 
camp of Iſſus, the Roman general reformed the ſloth and diſorder 
of the veterans, and educated the new recruits in the knowledge and 
practice of military virtue. Unfolding the miraculous image of 
Chriſt, he urged them to revenge the holy altars which had been 


79 George of Pifdia (Acroal. IL 10. p. 8.) nerar. Weſſeling. p. 580, OY Schultens? 
has fixed this important point of the S Index Geograph. ad calcem Vit. Saladin. 


and Cilician gates. They are elegantly de- 


ſcribed by Xenophon, who marched through 
them a thouſand years before, A narrow 
paſs of three ſtadia between ſteep high rocks 
(mer;ar uBaTͤ t and the Mediterranean, was 
eloſed at each end by ſtrong gates, impregnable 
to the land (epi 8x 1» fiz), acceſſible by 
ſea (Anabaſis, I. i. p. 35, 36. with Hutchin- 
ſon's Geographical Diſſertation, p. vi.). The 


gates were thirty-five paraſangs, or leagues, 

from Tarſus (Anabaſis, I. i. p. 33, 34-), and 

eight or ten from Antioch, (Compare Iti- 
12 6 


p. 9. Voyage en Turquie et en Perſe, par 
M. Otter, tom, i. p. 78, 79. ) | 

0 Heraclius might write to a friend in the 
modeſt words of Cicero: ** Caſtra habuimus 
ea ipſa quz contra Darium habuerat apud 
Iſſum Alexander, imperator haud paullo me- 
hor quam aut tu aut ego.” Ad Atticum, v. 20. 
Iſſus, a rich and flouriſhing city in the time 
of Xenophon, was ruined by the proſperity 
of Alexandria or Scanderoon, on the other 
fide of the bay. 


a profaned 
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and private. wrongs of the republic. The ſubjects of a monarch 
were perſuaded that they fought in the cauſe of freedom; and a 
ſimilar enthuſiaſm was communicated to the foreign mercenaries, 
who muſt have viewed with equal indifference che intereſt of Rome 
and of Perſia. Heraclius himſelf, with the {kill and patience of a cen- 
turion, inculcated the leſſons of the ſchool of tactics, and the ſoldiers 


were aſſiduouſly trained | in the uſe of their weapons, and the exer- 
ciſes and evolutions of the field. The cavalry and infantry in light +» 


or heavy. armour were divided into two parties; the trumpets were 


fixed in the centre, and their ſignals directed the march, the charge, | 
the retreat, or /purſuit ; the direct or oblique order, the deep or 


extended phalanx; to repreſent in fictitious combat the operations 
of genuine war. Whatever hardſhip the emperor impoſed on the 
troops, he iaflicted with equal ſeverity on himſelf ; their labour, 
their diet, their ſleep, were meaſured by the inflexible rules of diſ- 
cipline; and, without deſpiſing the enemy, they were taught to repoſe 
an implicit confidence in their own valour and the wiſdom of their 
leader. Cilicia was ſoon encompaſſed with the Perſian arms; but 
their cavalry heſitated to enter the defiles of mount Taurus, till they 


were circumvented by the evolutions of Heraclius, who inſenſibly 


gained their rear, whilſt he appeared to preſent his front in order 
of battle. By a falſe motion, which ſeemed to threaten Armenia, he 
drew them, againſt their wiſhes, to a general action. They were 
tempted by the artful diſorder of his camp ; but when they advanced 
to combat, the ground, the fun, and the expectation of both armies, 
were unpropitious to the Barbarians ; the Romans ſucceſsfully re- 
peated their tactics in a field of battle“, and the event of the day 

| declared 


s Foggini (Annotat. p p. 31.) ſoſpects that TM yuer of lian (TaQic, e. 48. ), an intri- 
the Perſians were deceived * the pabalt re- cate ſpiral motion of the army. He obſerves 
Vox. IV. 3 U (p. 28.) 


pe end by the Fam of fire; addreſſing them by the en- O 
dearing appellations of ſons and brethren, he deplored the public 2 — 


H A P. 
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C H AP. declared to the world that the Perſians wete not invincible, 'and that 
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———— an hero was inveſted with the purple. 


His ſecond 
expedition, 
A. D. 623, 
624, 625. 
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Strong in victory and fame, 
Heraclius | boldly aſcended the heights of mount Taurus, directed 
his march through the plains of Cappadocia, and eſtabliſned his 
troops for the winter ſeaſon in ſafe and plentiful quarters on the 
banks of the riyer Halys“. His ſoul was ſuperior to the vanity of 
entertaining Conſtantinople with an imperfe& triumph: but the 
preſence of the emperor was indiſpenſably required to Toothe the reſt- 
leſs and rapacious ſpirit of the Avars. 

Since the days of Scipio and Hannibal, no bolder enterpriſe has 
been attempted than that which Heraclius atchieved for the de- 
liverance of the empire. He permitted the Perſians to oppreſs 
for a while the provinces, and to inſult with impunity the capital of 
the Eaſt; while the Roman emperor explored his perilous way 
through the Black Sea and the mountains of Armenia, pene- 
trated into the heart of Perſia“, and recalled the armies of the great 
king to the defence of their bleeding country. With a ſelect band 
of five thouſand ſoldiers, Heraclius ſailed from Conſtantinople to 


(p. 28.) that the military deſcriptions of 
George of Piſidia are tranſeribed in the tac- 
tics of the emperor Leo. 

2 George of Piſidia, an eye · witneſs (Acro- 
af. ii. 122, &c. ), deſcribed, in three acrcaſeis 
or cantos, the firſt expedition of Heraclius. 
The poem has been lately (1777) publiſhed 
at Rome; but ſuch vague and declamatory 
praiſe 1s far from correſponding with the ſan- 
guine hopes of Pagi, D*Anville, &c. 

B3 Theophanes (p. 256.) carries Heraclius 
ſwiftly (care ray5;) into Armenia, Nicepho- 
rus (p. 11.), though he confounds the two 
exped:tions, defines the province of Lazica. 
Eutychius (Annal. tom. ui. p. 231.) has given 
the zoo men, with the more probable ſtation 
of Trebizond. 

, Prom Conſtantinople to Trebizond, with 
a fair wind, four or five days; from thence 


to Erzerom, five ; to Erivan, twelve; to Tau- 
ris, ten; in all, thirty-two. Such is the Iti- 
nerary of Tavernier (Voyages, tom. i. p. 12 
—$56.), who was perfectly converſant with 
the roads of Afia, Tournefort, who travel- 
led with a paſha, ſpent ten or twelve days 
between Trebizond and Erzerom (Voyage 
du Levant, tom. iii. lettre xvii.) ;\ and Char- 
din (Voyages, tom, 1. p. 249 254.) gives the 
more correct diſtance of ſifty- three paraſangs, 
each of 5000 paces (what paces?), between 
Erivan and Tauris, 

The expedition of Heraclius i into Perſia 
is finely illuſtrated by M. d' Anville (Memoires 
de l' Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. xxviii, 
p. 559=573-). He diſcovers the ſituation of 
Gandzaca, Thebarma, Daſtagerd, &c. with 
admirable ſkill and learning; but the obſcure 
campaign of 624, he paſſes over in ſilence. 


Trebi- 
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embed his forces which had wintered in the Pontic CHAP. 
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regions; and from the mouth of the Phaſis to the Caſpian Sea, e- 


couraged his ſubjects and allies to march with the ſucceſfor of Con- 


ſtantine, under the faithful and victorious banner of the croſs. When 
the legions of Lucullus and Pompey firſt paſſed the Euphrates, they 
bluſhed at their eaſy victory over the natives of Armenia. But the 
long experience of war had hardened the minds and bodies of that 
effeminate people; their zeal and bravery were approved in the ſer- 
vice of a declining empire; they abhorred and feared the uſurpation 
of the houſe of Saſſan, and the memory of perſecution envenomed 
their pious hatred of the enemies of Chriſt. The limits of Armenia, 
as it had been ceded to the emperor Maurice, extended as far as the 
Araxes; the river ſubmitted to the indignity of a bridge „and 
Heraclins, in the footſteps of Mark Antony, advanced towards the 
city of Tauris or Gandzaca *", the ancient and modern capital of one 
of the provintes: of Media. At the head of forty thouſand men, 
Choſroes himſelf had returned from ſome: diſtant expedition to op- 
poſe the progreſs of the Roman arms; but he retreated on the 
approach of Heraclius, declining the generous alternative of peace or 
of battle. Inſtead of half a million of inhabitants, which have been 
aſcribed to Tauris under the reign of the Sophys,. the city contained 
no more than three thouſand houfes; but the value of the royal 


treaſures was enhanced by a tradition, that they were the ſpoils of 


Croeſus, which had been tranſported by Cyrus from the citadel of 


Et Pontem indignatus Araxes. 
* Virgil, Eneid vu. 728. 

The river Araxes is noiſy, rapid, vehement, 
and, with: the melting of the ſnows, irrefiſt- 
ible : the ſtrongeſt and moſt maſſy bridges are 
ſwept away by the current; and its indigna- 
tion is atteſted. by the ruins of many arches 
near the old town of Zulfa. Voyages de 
Chardin, tom. i. p. 252. | 

= Chardio, tom. i. p. 255—259. With. 


3 0 2 


the Orientals (d' Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. 
p- 834+), he aſeribes the foundation of Taoris, 
or Tebris, to Zobeide, the wife of the famous 
Khalif Haroun Alraſhid ; but it appears to 
have been more ancient, and the names of 
Gandzaca, Gazaca, Gaza, are expreſſive of 
the royal treaſure, The number of 550,000 
inhabitants is reduced by Chardin from 
1,100,000, the popular eſtimate, 


Sardes. 


M nn DECLINE AND: FALL 
7 ena r Funck The rapid conqueſts of Heractins: were auendel IF by 
1 0 g : 


— c tee winter ſeaſon; a motive of prudence, or ſuperſtition **, deter- | 
b mined his retreat into the province of Albania, along / the at of 
the Caſpian; and his tents were molt probably pitched jn the pling 
11 of Mogan, the favourite encampment of Oliental princes. In the 
i ' eourſe of this ſucceſsful inroad, he ſignalized the zeal and revenge 
of a Chriſtian emperor: at his command, the ſoldiers extinguiſhed 
* the fire and deſtroyed the temples of the Magi; the ſtatues of Choſ. 
| roes, who aſpired to divine honours, were abandoned to the flames; 
and the ruin of Thebarma or Ormia , which had given birth to 
Zoroaſter himſelf, made ſome atonement for the injuries of the holy 
ſepulchre. A purer ſpirit of religion was ſhewn in the relief and de- 
liverance of fifty thouſand captives. Heraclius was rewarded by 
their tears and grateful acclamations; but this wiſe meafure, which 
ſpread the fame of his benevolence, diffuſed the murmurs of che | 


Perſians againſt the pride and obſtinacy of their own ſovereign. 


Amidſt the glories of the ſucceeding campaign, Heraclius is almoſt * 


loſt to our eyes, and to thoſe of the Byzantine hiſtorians *'. 


From 


the ſpacious and fruitful plains of Albania, the . appears to 


** He opened the goſpel, and applied or 
interpreted the firſt caſual paſſage to the 
name and {nation of Albania, Theophanes, 
p. 258. 

59 The heath of Mogan, between the Cy- 
rus and the Araxes, is ſixty paraſangs in length 
and twenty in breadth (Olearius, p. 1023, 
1024.), abounding in waters and fruitful paſ- 
tures ( Hiſt. de Nader Shah, tranſlated by Mr. 
Jones from a Perſian MS, part ii. p. 2, 3.). 


See the encampments of Timur (Hiſt. par 


Skerefeddin Ali, I. v. c. 37. 1. vi. c. 13.) and 
che coronation of Nader Shah (Hiſt. Perſanne, 
p. 3—13. and the Engliſh Life by Mr. Jones, 
p- 64, 65.)- 

99 Thebarma and Urmia, near the lake 
Spauta, are proved to be the ſame city by 
D*Anville (Memoires de I Academie, tom. 


— 


P. 63==92.). 


XXVill. p. 564, 565.). It is 1 as the 
birth-place of Zoroaſter, according to the 


Perſians (Schulten's Index Geograph. p.48.); 


and their tradition is fortified by M. Perron 
d' Anquetil (Mem. de Acad. des Inſeript. 
tom. Xxx1. p. 375. ), with ſame texts from bir, 
or their, Zendaveſta, 

9 I cannot find, and (what is much more) 
M. d*Anville does not attempt to ſeek, the 
Salban, Tarantum, territory of the Hung," 
&c. mentioned by Theophanes (p, 260— 
262.). Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 231, 
232.), an inſufficient author, names Aſpha- 
han; and Caſbin is moſt probably the city 
of Sapor. Iſpahan is twenty-four days jour- 
ney from Tauris, and Caſbin half way be- 
tween them (Voyages de Fe, tom. i. 
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God and poſterity,” Theſe magnanimous ſentiments were ſup- 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE: N 


1 follow the. chain of Hyitadlan' mountains, to dettend into fle pro- C 


or Irak, and to carry his victorious arms as far as e 
royal cities of Caſbin and Iſpahan, which had never been approached 


by a Roman conquerox. Alarmed by the danger of his kingdom, 


vince of Media 


the powers of Choſtoes were already recalled from the Nile and the 
Boſpborus, and three formidable armics ſurrounded, in a diſtant. 


and hoſtile land, the eamp of the emperor. The Colchian allies 
prepared to deſert his ſtandard; and the fears of the braveſt veterans 


were expreſſed, rather than concealed, by their deſponding ſilence. 
« Be not terrified,” ſaid the intrepid Heraclius, - by the mul- 


* titude of your foes. With the aid of Heaven, one Roman may 


* triumph over a choufand Barbarians,” But if we devote our lives 
4 for the ſalvation of our brethren, we ſhall obtain the crown of 
00 martyrdom, and our immortal reward will be liberally paid by 


ported by the vigour of his actions. He repelled the threefold 


attack of the Perſians, improved the diviſions of their chiefs, and, by 


a well-concerted train of marches, retreats, and ſucceſsful actions, 
finally chaced them from the field into the fortified cities of Media 


and Aſſyria. In the ſeverity of the winter ſeaſon, Sarbaraza deemed 


himſelf ſecure in the walls of Salban; he was ſurpriſe by the acti- 
vity of Heraclius, who divided his troops and performed a laborious 
march in the ſilence of the night, The flat roofs of the houſes were 
defended with uſeleſs valour againſt the darts and torches of the 
Romans: the ſatraps and nobles of Perſia, with their wives and 


children, and the flower of their martial youth, were either ſlain or 


made priſoners. The general eſcaped by a precipitate flight, but his 
golden armour was the prize of the conqueror ; and the ſoldiers of 


Heraclius enjoyed the wealth and repoſe which they had ſo” nobly . 


deſerved: On the return of ſpring, the emperor traverſed in ſeven 
days the mountains of Curdiſtan, and paſſed without reſiſtance. the 


rapid 
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Deliverance 
of Conſtanti- 
nople from 
the Perſians 
and Avars, 


A. D. 626. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


rapid ſtream of the Tigris. Oppreſſed by the weight of their ſpoils 


and captives, the Roman army halted under the walls of Amida; and 


Heraclius informed the ſenate of Conſtantinople of his ſafety and 


ſucceſs, which they had already felt by the retreat of the beſiegers. 
The bridges of the Euphrates were deſtroyed: by the Perſians ; but 


as ſoon as the emperor had diſcovered a ford, they haſtily retired to 


defend the banks of the Sarus ©, in Cilicia. That river, an impetuous 
torrent, was about three hundred feet broad, the bridge was fortified 
with ſtrong turrets, and the banks were lined with Barbarian archers. 
After a bloody conflict, which continued till the evening, the Ro- 
mans prevailed in the aſſault, and a Perſian of gigantic ſize was ſlain 
and thrown into the Sarus by the hand of the emperor himſelf. 
The enemies were diſperſed and diſmayed ; Heraclius purſued his 
march to Sebaſte in Cappadocia; ; and at the expiration of three years, 
the fame coaſt of the Euxine applauded his return om a long and 
victorious expedition“. 
Inſtead of ſkirmiſhing on the frontier, the two monarchs whb 
diſputed the empire of the Eaft aimed their deſperate ſtrokes at the 
heart of their rival. The military force of Perſia was waſted by 
the marches and combats of twenty years, and many of the veterans, 
who had ſurvived the perils of the ſword and the climate, were till 
detained in the fortreſſes of Egypt and Syria. But the revenge and 
ambition of Choſroes exhauſted his kingdom ; and the ney levies of 


ſubjects, ſtrangers, and ſlaves, were divided into three formidable 


bodies. The firſt army of fifty thouſand men, illuſtrious by the 


9: At ten. paraſangs from Tarſus, the army ſevering courage of the three campaigns 
of the younger Cyrus paſſed the Sarus, three (Tp; T4ops;)- againſt the Perſians. 7 
plethra 1 in breadth : the pyramus, a ſtadium 9+ Petavius (Annotationes ad Nicephorum, 
in breadth, ran five paraſangs farther to the p. 62, 63, 64.) diſcriminates the names and 
eaſt (Xenophon, Anabaſ. I. i. p. 33, 34+)» actions of five Perſian generals who were ſuc- 

93 George of Piſidia (Bell. Abaricum, 246 ceffively ſent againſt Heraclius, 
——265, p. 49.) celebrates with truth the per- 


ornament 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


| ornament” and title of the golden Heart, was deſtined to march 4 . 1 P. 


—  ; 


-againſt Heraclius; the ſecond was ſtationed to prevent his junction 
with the troops of his brother Theodorus; and the third was com 
manded to beſiege Conſtantinople, and to ſecond the operations of 
the chagan, with whom the Perſian king had ratified a treaty of 
alliance and partition. Sarbar, the general of the third army, pene- 


trated through the provinces of Aſia to the well-known camp of 


Chalcedon, and amuſed himſelf with the deſtruction of the ſacred 
and profane buildings of the Aſiatic ſuburbs, while he impatiently 
waited the arrival of his Scythian friends on the oppoſite ſide of the 
Boſphorus. On the twenty-ninth of June, thirty-thouſand Barba- 
rians, the vanguard of the Avars, forced the long wall, and drove 


into the capital a promiſcuous crowd of peaſants, citizens, and ſoldiers. 


Fourſcore thouſand * of his native ſubjects, and of the vaſſal tribes 
of Gepidz, Ruſhans, Bulgarians, and Sclavonians, advanced under 
the ſtandard of the chagan; a month was ſpent in marches and ne- 
gociations, but the whole city was inveſted on the thirty-firſt of July, 
from the ſuburbs of Pera and Galata to the Blachernæ and ſeven 
towers; and the inhabitants deſcried with terror the flaming ſignals 
of the European and Aſiatic ſhores. In the mean while the magi- 
ſtrates of Conſtantinople. repeatedly ſtrove to purchaſe the retreat of 
the chagan : but their deputies were rejected and inſulted; and he 
ſuffered the patricians to ſtand before his throne, while the Perſian 
envoys, in filk robes, were ſeated by his ſide. © You ſee,” ſaid 
the haughty Barbarian, © the proofs of my perfe& union with the 
„great king; and his lieutenant is ready to ſend into my camp a 
« ſelect band bf three thouſand warriors. Preſume no longer to 


9s This number of eight myriads is ſpeci- and that his ſon and ſucceſſor was born of a 


fed by George of Piſidia-(Bell. Abar. 219.). foreign mother. Yet Foggini (Annotat, 
The poet (50—88.) clearly indicates that the p. 57.) has given another interpretation to 


old chagan lived till the reign of Heraclius, this paſſage. | 
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2 rept your maſter with a Partial and: inadequate anz your 

* and your city are the only preſents worthy of my ac- 
4% eee For yourſelves, I ſhall permit you to depart, each 
e with an under-garment' and a ſhirt; and, at my entreaty, my 
« friend Sarbar will not refuſe a paſſage through his lines. Your 
« abſent prince, even now a captive or a fugitive, has left Conſtan- 
© tinople to its fate; nor can you eſcape the arms of the Avars and 
& Perſians, | unleſs you could ſoar into air like birds, unleſs like fiſhes 
« you could dive into the waves. During ten ſucceſſive days, 
the capital was aſſaulted by the Avars, who had made ſome progreſs 
in the ſcience of attack; they advanced to ſap or batter the wall, 

| under the cover of the impenetrable tortoĩſe; their engines diſ- 
charged a perpetual volley of ſtones and darts; and twelve lofty 
towers of wood, exalted the combatants to the height of the neigh- 
bouring ramparts. But the ſenate and people were animated by the 
ſpirit of Heraclius, who had detached to their relief a body of twelve 
thouſand cuiraſſiers; the powers of fire and mechanics were uſed 
with ſuperior art and ſucceſs in the defence of Conſtantinople; and 
the gallies, with two and three ranks of oars, commanded the Boſ- 
phorus, and rendered the Perſians the idle ſpectators of the defeat of 
their allies. The Avars were repulſed; a fleet of Sclavonian canoes 
was deſtroyed in the harbour; the vaſſals of the chagan threatened 
to deſert, his proviſions were exhauſted, and after burning his engines, 
he gave the ſignal of a ſlow and formidable retreat. The devotion 
of the Romans aſcribed this ſignal deliverance to the virgin Mary; 
but the mother of Chriſt would a have condemned their in- 


. . 

s A bird, a frog, a mouſe, and five ar- ſera qu *une fanfarronade dont Darius n'eut 
rows, had been the preſent of the Scythian fait que rire (Emile, tom. wi. p. 146.). Yet 
king to Darius (Herodot. I. iv. c. 131, 132.). I much queſtion whether the ſenate and pea- 
«© Subſtituez une lettre a ces, ſignes (fays ple of Conſtantinople 8 at this meſſage 
Rouſſeau, with much good taſte) plus elle of the en. | 
ſera menagante moins elle effrayera: ce ne * 


: human 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
human murder of che Perſian envoys, who were entitled to the rights © 


of humanity, if they were not protected by the laws of nations. 

After the diviſion of his army, Heraclius prudently retired to the Alliancesand 
banks of the Phaſis, from whence he maintained a defenfive war 
againſt the fifty thouſand gold ſpears of Perſia. His anxiety was 


relieved by the deliverance of Conſtantinople ; his hopes were con- 


firmed by a victory of his brother Theodorus; and to the hoſtile 
league of Choſroes with the Avars, the Roman emperor oppoſed the 


uſeful and honourable alliance of the Turks. At his liberal invita- 
tion, the hord of Chozars® tranſported their tents from the plains of 
the Volga to the mountains of Georgia; Herachus received them in 
the neighbourhood of Teflis, and the Khan with his nobles diſ- 
mounted from their horſes, if we may credit the Greeks, and fell 
proftrate on the ground, to adore the purple of the Czfar. Such vo- 
luntary homage and important aid were entitled to the warmeſt 
acknowledgments; and the emperor, taking off his own diadem, 
placed it on the head of the Turkiſh prince, whom he faluted with 
a tender embrace and the appellation of ſon. After a ſumptuous 
banquet, he preſented Ziebel with the plate and ornaments, the gold; 
the gems, and the ſilk, which had been uſed at the Imperial table, 
and, with his own hand, diftributed rich jewels and ear-rings to his 


new alles. 


In a ſecret interview, he produced the portrait of his 


daughter Eudocia , condeſcended to Hatter the Barbarian with the 


97 The Paſchal Chronicle (p. 392—397-) 
gives a minute and authentic narrative of the 
ſiege and deliverance of Conſtantinople. 
Theophanes (p. 264.) adds ſome circum- 
ſtances; and a faint light may be obtained 
from the ſmoke of George of Piſidia, who 
has compoſed a poem (de Bello Abarico, p. 45 
—54.) to.commemorate this auſpicious event. 

9 The power of Chozars prevailed in the 


promiſe 


vie, viiith, and ixt> centuries. They were 
known to the Greeks, the Arabs, and, under 
the name of X2/a, to the Chineſe themſelves. 
De Guignes, Hiſt. des Huns, tom. ii. part li. 
R- $97 7599) 

9%9 Epiphania, or Eudocia, the only daughter 
of Heraclius and his firſt wife Wer was 
born at Conſtantinople on the 7 of July, 
A. D. 611, baptiſed the 1 5 of Auguſt, and 
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His third 
expedition, 


A. D. 627. 


TRE DECLINE AND FALL . 


promiſe of a fair and auguft bride, obtained an nb ſuccour of 
forty thouſand horſe, and negociated a ſtrong diverſion of the 
Turkiſh arms on the ſide of the Oxus. The Perſians, in their 
turn, retreated with precipitation; in as camp of Edeſſa, Hera- 
clius reviewed an army of ſeventy thouſand Romans and ſtrangers ; 
and ſome months were fucceſsfully employed in the recovery of the 
cities of Syria, Meſopotamia, and Armenia, whoſe fortifications had 
been imperfectly reſtored. Sarbar ſtill maintained the important 
ſtation of Chalcedon; but the jealouſy of Choſroes, or the artifice of 
Heraclius, ſoon alienated the mind of that powerful ſatrap from the 
ſervice of his king and country. A meſſenger was intercepted with 
a real or fictitious mandate to the cadarigan, or ſecond in command, 
directing him to ſend, without delay, to. the throne, the head of a 
guilty or unfortunate general. The diſpatches were tranſmitted to 
Sarbar himſelf; and as ſoon as he read the ſentence of his own death, 
he dexterouſly inſerted the names of four hundred officers, aſſembled 
a military council, and aſked the Cadarigan, whether he was prepared 
to execute the commands of their tyrant. The Perſians unanimouſly 
declared, that Choſroes had forfeited the ſceptre ; a ſeparate treaty 
was concluded with the government of Conſtantinople ; and if ſome 
conſiderations of honour or policy reſtrained Sarbar from joining the 
ſtandard of Heraclius, the emperor was aſſured that he might pro- 
ſecute, without interruption, his deſigns of victory and peace. 
Deprived of his firmeſt ſupport, and doubtful of the fidelity of 
his ſubjects, the greatneſs of Choſroes was ſtill conſpicuous in its 


crowned (in the oratory of St. Stephen in the **? Elmacin (Hiſt. Saracen. p. 13—16.) 
palace) the 4 of October of the ſame year. gives ſome curious and probable facts: but 
At this time ſhe was about fifteen, Eudocia his numbers are rather too high—300,000 Ro- 
was afterwards ſent to her Turkiſh huſband, mans aſſembled at Edeſſa — 500,000 Perſians 
but the news of his death ſtopped her jour- killed at Nineveh. The abatement of a cy- 
ney and prevented the conſummation (Du- pher is ſcarcely enough to reſtore his ſanity. 
cange, Familiz Byzantin. p. 118.). 88 


18 | ruins. 
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ruins. The number of five hundred thouſand may be interpreted © H AP, 


/ 


and elephants that covered Media and Aſſyria againſt the invaſion 
of -Heraclius, Yet the Romans boldly advanced from the Araxes 


to the Tigris, and the timid prudence of Rhazates was content to 


follow them 'by forced marches through a deſolate country, till he 
received a peremptory maridate to riſk the fate of Perſia in a deci- 
five battle. Eaſtward of the Tigris, at the end of the bridge of 
Moſal, the great Nineveh had formerly been ereQed*”: the city, 
and even the ruins of the city, had long ſince diſappeared *** : the 
vacant ſpace afforded a, ſpacious field for the operations of the two 
armies. But theſe operations are neglected by the Byzantine hiſto- 
rians, and, like the authors of epic poetry and romance, they aſcribe 
the victory, not to the military conduct, but to the perſonal valour, 
of their favourite hero. On this memorable day, Heraclius, on his 
horſe Phallas, ſurpaſſed the braveſt of his warriors : his lip was 
pierced with a ſpear, the ſteed was wounded in the thigh, but he 
carried his maſter ſafe and victorious through the triple phalanx of 
the Barbarians, In the heat of the action, three valiant chiefs were 
ſucceſſively ſlain by the ſword and lance of the emperor ; among 


theſe was Rhazates himſelf; he fell like a ſoldier, but the fight of 
his head ſcattered grief and deſpair through the fainting ranks of the 
Perſians. His, armour of pure and maſly gold, the ſhield of one 


10 Cteſias (apud Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 


J. ü. p. 115. edit. Weſſeling) aſſigns 480 ſta- 
dia (perhaps only 32 miles) for the circum- 
ference of Nineveh. - Jonas talks of three 
days journey: the 120,000 perſons deſcribed 
by the prophet as incapable of diſcerning 
their right hand from their left, may afford 
about 700,000 perſons of all ages for the in- 
habitants of that ancient capital (Goguet, 
Origines des Loix, &c. tom, iii. part i. p. 92, 


3X 2 


93.), which ceaſed to exiſt 600 years before 
Chriſt, The weſtern ſuburb ſtill ſubſiſted, 
and is mentioned under the name of Moſul 
in the firſt age of the Arabian khalifs. | 
192 Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabie, &c. tom. ii. 
P- 286.) paſſed over Nineveh without perceiy- 
ing it. He miſtoak for a ridge of hills the 
old rampart of brick or earth. It is ſaid to 
have been 100 feet high, flanked with 1500 
towers, each of the height of 200 feet. 


hundred 
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as an Oriental metaphor, to deſcribe the men and arms, the horſes Co 


and victories, 


December 1, 
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CHAP. ATT and twenty plates, the ſword and belt, the adde and 
EGS cuiraſs, adorned the triumph of Heraclius, and if he had not been 


faithful to Chriſt and his mother, the champion of Rome might have 
offered the fourth opime ſpoils to the Jupiter of the Capitol. In 
the battle of Nineveh, which was fiercely fought from day-break 


to the eleventh hour, twenty-eight ſtandards, beſide thoſe which 


might be broken or torn, were taken from the Perſians ; the greateſt 


part of their army was cut in pieces, and the victors, concealing their 


own loſs, paſſed the night on the field. They acknowledge, that on 
this occaſion, it was leſs difficult to kill than to diſcomfit the ſoldiers 


of Choſroes ; amidſt the bodies of their friends, no more than two 


bow-ſhot from the enemy, the remnant of the Perſian cavalry ſtood 
firm till the ſeventh hour ofthe night; about the eighth hour, they 
retired to their unrifled camp, collected their baggage, and diſperſed 
on all fides, from the want of orders rather than of refolution. The 
diligence of Heraclius was not leſs admirable in the uſe of victory; 
by a march of forty-eight miles in four and twenty hours, his van- 
guard occupied the bridges of the great and the leſſer Zab; and the 
cities and palaces of Aſſyria were open for the firſt time to the 
Romans. By a juſt gradation of magnificent ſcenes, they penetrated 
to the royal ſeat of Daſtagerd, and, though much of the treaſure 
had been removed, and much had been expended, the remaining 


wealth appears to have exceeded their hopes, and even to have ſa- 


tiated their avarice. Whatever could not be eaſily tranſported, they 
conſumed with ſire, that Choſroes might feel the anguiſh of thoſe 
wounds, which he had ſo often inflicted on the provinces of the 


103 Rex regia arma fero (ſays Romulus, in edit, Dacier) could juſtify his liberality in 
the firſt conſecration). . - bina poſtea (con- granting the. ie ſpoils even to a common 
tinues Livy, i. 10.) ;nter tot bella, opima ſoldier who had ſlain the king or general of 
parta ſunt ſpolia, adeo rata ejus fortuna de- the enemy, the honour would have been much 


coris. If Varro (apud Pomp. Feſtum, p. 306. more cheap and common. 
14 


empire : 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
empire: and juſtice might allow the excuſe, if the deſolätiot had 
been confined to the works of regal luxury, if national hatred, mi- 
litary licenſe, and religious zeal, had not waſted with equal rage the 
habitations and the temples of the guiltleſs ſubject. The recovery 
of three hundred Roman ſtandards, and the deliverance of the nu- 
merous captives of Edeſſa and Alexandria, reflect a purer glory on 
the arms of Heraclius. From the palace of Paſtagerd, he purfued 
his march within a few miles of Modain or Cteſiphon, till he was 


| ſtopped, on the banks of the Arba, by the difficulty of the paſſage, 


the rigour of the ſeafon, and perhaps the fame of an impregnable 
capital. The return of the emperor is marked by the modern name 
of the city of Sherhzour ; he fortunately paſſed mount Zara, before 


the ſnow, which fell inceſſantly thirty-four days, and the citizens 


of Gandzaca, or Tauris, were EN to entertain his ſoldiers and 
their horſes with an hoſpitable reception 

When the ambition of Choſroes was * to the defence of 
his hereditary kingdom, the love of glory, or even the ſenſe of 
ſhame, ſhould have urged him to meet his rival in the field. In the 
battle of Nineveh, his courage might have taught the Perſians to 


Roman emperor. The ſucceſſor of Cyrus choſe rather, at a ſecure 
diſtance, to expect the event, to aſſemble the relics of the defeat, 
and to retire by meaſured ſteps before the march of Heraclius, till 
he beheld with a ſigh the once loved manſions of Daſtagerd. Both 
his friends and enemies were perſuaded, that it was the intention of 
Choſroes to bury himſelf under the ruins of the city and palace: and 
as both might have been equally adverſe to his flight, the monarch 


ro In deſcribing this laſt expedition of He- original letters of the emperor, of which the 

raclius, the facts, the plates, and the dates of Paſchal Chronicle has preſerved (p. 398 

Theophanes (p. 265—271.) are ſo accurate 402.) a very curious ſpecimen, 
and authentic, that he muſt have as the 


$25 
6 1 LES P. 
XI. 


Flight of 
Choſroes, 
A. D. 627, 
Dec. 29. 


\ vanquiſh, or he might have fallen with honour by the lance of a 


of 
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CHAP, of Aſia, with Sira, and three concubines, ed through an hole; in 


XLVI. 


w the wall nine days before the arrival of the Romans. The flow and 


ſtately proceſſion in which he ſhewed himſelf to the proſtrate crowd, 

was changed to a rapid and ſecret journey; and the firſt evening he 
lodged in the cottage of a peaſant, whoſe humble door would ſcarcely 
give admittance to the great king. His ſuperſtition was ſubdued 
by fear: on the third day, he entered with joy the fortifications of 
Cteſiphon ; yet he {till doubted of his ſafety till he had oppoſed the 
river Tigris to the purſuit of the Romans. The diſcovery of his 
flight agitated with terror -and tumult the palace, the city, and the 
camp of Daſtagerd : the ſatraps heſitated whether they had moſt to 
fear from their ſovereign or the enemy ; and the females of the 
haram were aſtoniſhed and pleaſed by the ſight of mankind, till 
the jealous huſband of three thouſand wives again confined them to 
2 more diſtant caſtle. At. his command, the army of Daſtagerd re- 
treated to a new camp : the front was covered by the Arba, and a 


line of two hundred elephants ; the troops of the more diſtant pro- 


vinces ſucceſſively arrived, and the vileſt domeſtics of the king and 
ſatraps were enrolled for the laſt defence of the throne. It was till 
in the power of Choſroes to obtain a reaſonable peace ; and he was 
repeatedly preſſed by the meſſengers of Heraclius, to ſpare the blood 
of his ſubjects, and to relieve an humane conqueror from the painful 
duty of carrying fire and ſword through the faireſt countries of 


Aſia. But the pride of the Perſian had not yet ſunk to the level 
of his fortune; he derived a momentary confidence from the retreat 


of the emperor ; he wept with impotent rage over the ruins of his 
Aſſyrian palaces, and diſregarded too long the riſing murmurs of 


0 The words of Theophanes are remark- who diſcover a propenſity to war ſhould re- 
able: nende Koogong sig oor yewpys pndaps peatedly tranſcribe and n ſuch ſalu- 
e,, 8 Xwprbers ew Tn Tere Oupay nv 1d roxaro tary texts. | 
"HpaxMog thapass (p. 269.). Young princes 

the 
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the nation, who complained that their lives and fortunes were ſa- 
crificed to the obſtinacy of an old man. That unhappy old man 
was himſelf tortured with the ſharpeſt pains both of mind and body; 
and, in the conſciouſneſs of his approaching end, he reſolved to fix 


the tiara on the head of Merdaza, the moſt favoured of his ſons. 


But the will of Choſroes was no longer revered, and Siroes, who 
gloried in the rank and merit of his mother Sira, had conſpired with 
the malecontents to aſſert and anticipate the rights of primogeni- 
ture. Twenty-two ſatraps, they ſtyled themſelves patriots, were 
tempted by the wealth and honours of a new reign : to the ſoldiers; 
the heir of Choſroes promiſed an encreaſe of pay; to the Chriſtians 
the free exerciſe of their religion; to the captives, liberty and re= 
wards; and to the nation, inſtant peace and the reduction of taxes. 
It was determined by the conſpirators, that Siroes, with the enſigns 
of royalty, ſhould appear in the camp; and if the enterpriſe: ſhould 
fail, his eſcape was contrived to the Imperial court. But the new 
monarch was ſaluted with unanimous acclamations ; the flight of 
Choſroes (yet where could he have fled?) was rudely arreſted, 
eighteen fons were maſſacred before his face, and he was thrown 
into a dungeon, where he expired on the fifth day. The Greeks 
and modern Perſians minutely deſcribe how Choſroes was inſulted, 
and famiſhed, and tortured, by the command of an inhuman ſon, who 
fo far ſurpaſſed the example of his father : but at the time of his 
death, what tongue would relate the ſtory of the parricide ? what 
eye could penetrate into the tower of darkneſs ? According to the 
faith and mercy of his Chriſtian enemies, he ſunk without hope into 


a {till deeper abyſs '” ; and it will not be denied, that tyrants of 


every 


100 The authentic narrative of the fall of * On the firſt rumour of the death of 


Choſroes is contained in the letter of Hera- Choſroes, an Heracliad in two cantos was in-. 
clius (Chron. Paſchal. p. 398.). and the hiſ. ſtantly publiſhed at Conſtantinople by George 
tory of Theophanes (p. 271.). of Piſidia (p. g7—105.), A prieſt and a poet 

| | might. 
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ed by his ſon Unna 


Siroes, 


Treaty of 
peace be- 
tween the 
two empires, 
A. D. 628, 
March, &c 


the Romans 
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every age and ſect are the beſt entitled to ſuch infernal abodes, The 
glory of the houſe of Saſſan ended with the life of Choſroes: his 


tural ſon enjoyed only eight months the fruit of his erimes ; 
February 28. and in the ſpace of four years, ' the regal title was aſſumed by nine 


candidates, who diſputed, with the ſword or dagger, the fragments 


of an exhauſted monarchy. Every province, and each city of Perſia, 


was the ſcene of independence, of diſeord, and of blood, and the 
ſtate of anarchy. prevailed about eight years longer, till the factions 
were ſilenced and united under the emen Me of the Arabian 


_=_ 


caliphs 


As ſoon as the mountains became paſſable, the emperor received 


the welcome news of the ſucceſs, of the conſpiracy, the death of 


Choſroes, and the elevation of his eldeſt ſan to the throne of Perſia, 


The authors of the revolution, eager -to diſplay their merits in the 


court or camp of Tauris, preceded the ambafladors. of Siroes, who 


delivered the letters of their maſter to his brother the emperor of 


In the language of the uſurpers of every age, he 


imputes his own crimes to the Deity, and, without degrading his 
equal majeſty, he offers to reconcile the long diſcord of the two na- 
tions, by a treaty of peace and alliance more durable than braſs or 
iron. The conditions of the treaty were eaſily defined and faith- 


might very properly exult in the damnation 
of the public enemy (:ame7n a 72672694 Vo 56.) 3 


but ſuch mean revenge is unworthy of a king 


and a canqueror; and J am ſorry to find ſo 
much black ſuperſtition (do Xaopons ei 
X26 £7TWpha Tien uc re xaT&xYoa . » tis To up 
axzTaoBiroy, &c.) in the letter of Heraclius : 
be almoſt applayds the parricide of Siroes as 
an act of piety and juſtice. 

20 The beſt Oriental accounts of this laſt 


| ded of the Safſanian kings axe inane in 


#3, PIs 


In the recovery of the ſtandards and. priſoners which 
had fallen into the hands of the Perſians, the emperor imitated the 


Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 251=—256,), 
who diſſembles the parricide of Siroes, d' Her- 
belot (Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 789.), and 
Aſſemanni (Bibliothec. Oriental. tom. iii. 
p. 45 420.) 

% The letter of Siroes in the Paſchal 
Chronicle (p. 402.) unfortunately ends be- 


fore he proceeds to buſineſs. The treaty ap- 


pears. ig its execution in the hiſtories of Theo- 
phanes and Nicephorus. 


example 


. 


— 
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example of a e their care of the national dignity was cele- © H 
brated by the poets of the times, but the decay of genius may be 
meaſured by the diſtance between Horace and George of Piſidia: 

the ſubjects and brethren of Heraelius were redeemed from perſe- 


eution, ſlavery, and exile; but, inſtead of the Roman eagles, the 


true wood of the holy croſs was reſtored to the importunate demands 
of the ſucceſſor of Conſtantine. The victor was not ambitious. of 


enlarging the weakneſs of the empire; the ſon of Choſroes aban- 


doned without regret the conqueſts of his father; the Perſians who 
evacuated the cities of Syria and Egypt were honourably conducted 


to the frontier, and a war which had wounded the vitals of the 


two monarchies, produced no change in their external and relative | 
ſituation.” The return of Heraclius from Tauris to Conſtantinople, | 
was a perpetual triumph; and after the exploits of fix glorious 


campaigns, he peaceably enjoyed the ſabbath of his toils. After a 
long impatience, the ſenate, the clergy, and the people, went forth 


to meet their hero, with tears and acclamations, with olive branches 


and innumerable lamps: he entered the capital in a chariot drawn 
by four elephants; and as ſoon. as the emperor could diſengage him- 


ſelf from the tumult of public joy, he- taſted more genuine — 


tion in the embraces of his mother and his ſon <7 

The ſucceeding year was illuſtrated by a 8 of a very differ 
ent kind, the reſtitution of the true croſs. to the holy ſepulchre. 
Heraclius performed in perſon the pilgrimage of Jeruſalem, the iden- 
tity of the relick was verified by the diſcreet patriarch *”, and this. 


29 The burthen of Corneille's ſong, is uſed, ſomewhat profanely, by theſe * 
« Montrez Heraclius au peuple qui l'attend, tine Chriſtians, 
1: See Baronius (Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 
See his triumph in Theophanes (p. 272, 273.) 628, Ne 1=4.),  Butychius» (Annal. tom. ii. 


is much better ſuited to the preſent occafion. 


and Nicephorus (p. 15, 16.), The life of p. 240—248.), Nicephorus (Brev. p. 15.).. 


the mother and tenderneſs of the ſon are at- The ſeals of the caſe had never been broken ;: 


teſted by George of Piſidia (Bell. Abar. 255, and this preſervation of the croſs is aſcribed: 


Kc. p. 49.) The metaphor of the Sabbath (under God) to the devotion of queen Sira. 


V QL, IV. x 3 * 
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auguſk 
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0 88 P. auguſt ceremony has been commemorated by the annual feſtival of 


. the exaltation of the croſs. Before the emperor preſumed to tread 
| the conſecrated ground, he was inſtructed to ſtrip himſelf of the 


diadem and purple, the pomp and vanity of the world: but in the 
judgment of his clergy, the perſecution of the Jews was more eaſily 
reconciled with the precepts of the goſpel. He again aſcended his 
throne to receive the congratulations of the ambaſſadors of France 
and India: and the fame of Moſes, Alexander, and Hercules, 
was eclipſed, in the popular eſtimation, by the ſuperior merit and 
glory of the great Heraclius. Yet the deliverer of the Eaſt was in- 
digent and feeble. Of the Perſian ſpoils, the moſt valuable portion 
had been expended in the war, diſtributed to the foldiers, or buried, 
by an unlucky tempeſt, in the waves of the Euxine. The con- 
ſcience of the emperor was oppreſſed by the obligation of reſtoring 
the wealth of the clergy, which he had borrowed for their own de- 
fence : a perpetual fund was required to ſatisfy theſe inexorable cre- 
ditors ; the provinces, already waſted by the-arms and avarice of the 
Perſians, were compelled to'a ſecond payment of the ſame taxes ; 
and the arrears of a {imple citizen, the treaſurer of Damaſcus, were 
commuted to a fine of one hundred thouſand pieces of gold. The 
loſs of two hundred thouſand ſoldiers who had fallen by the 
ſword, was of lefs fatal importance than the decay of arts, agricul- 
ture, and population, in this long and deſtructive war: and although 
a victorious army had been formed under the ſtandard of Heraclius, 
the unnatural effort appears to have exhauſted rather than ex- 
erciſed their ſtrength. While the emperor triumphed at Conſtanti- 


112 George of Piſidia, Acroaſ. iii. de Ex- Suidas (in Excerpt. Hiſt, Byzant. p. 46.) 
pedit. contra Perſas, 415, &c. and Heraeleid. gives this number; but either the Perſan 
Acroaſ. i. 65—138. I negle& the meaner pa- muſt be read for the Jaurian, war, or this 
rallels of Daniel, Timotheus, &c. Choſroes paſſage does not belong to the emperor He- 
and the chagan were of courſe compared to raclius, 

— Pharaoh, the old ſerpent, &c. 


die 
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nople. or Jeruſalem, an obſcure town on the confines: of Syria was C HA p. 
pillaged by the Saracens, and they cut in pieces ſome troops who 
advanced tò its relief: an ordinary and trifling occurrence, had it 

not been the prelude of a mighty revolution. Theſe robbers were 

the apoſtles of Mahomet; their fanatic valour had emerged from 

the deſert; and in the laſt eight years of his reign, Heraclius loſt to 

the Arabs, the ſame provinces which he had reſcued from the Per- 

ſians. | 
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2 110 
Thrological . ory of the Dofrine of the doh nicarnation.— 
The Human and Divine Nature of Chriſt. opt 
of the Patriarchs of Alexandria and Conſtantinople. 
| t. Cyril and M eftorius, —Third General Council 
5 of Epbeſus.— Hereſy of Eutyches.— Fourth General 
| Council of Chalcedon. —Civil and Ecclefiaſtical Diſcord. 
—Tntolerance of Fuſtinian.—The Three Chapters.— 
The Monothelite Controverſy. —State of the Oriental 
Sefts: — I. The IN eftorians, —1I I. The Facobites, — 
III. The Maronites.—IV. The Armenians.—V. The 
Copts and Abyſſinians. 


* * 
— b 


C H AP. FTER the extinction of paganiſm, the Chriſtians in peace 
Wh ale | and piety might have enjoyed their ſolitary triumph. But 
kb rag the principle of diſcord was alive in their boſom, and they were 
Chris. more ſolicitous to explore the nature, than to practiſe the laws, of 


their founder. I have already obſerved, that the diſputes of the 

TRINITY were ſucceeded by thoſe of the INCARNATION ; alike 

> ſcandalous to the church, alike pernicious ro the ſtate, ſtill more 
minute in their origin, ſtill more durable in their effects. It is my 

deſign to compriſe in the preſent chapter, a religious war of two 

hundred and fifty years, to repreſent the eccleſiaſtical and political 

ſchiſm of the Oriental ſects, and to introduce their clamorous or ſan- 


guinary 
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gulnary conteſts, by a modeſt enquiry i into the doftrines * the pri- c * A P. 
mitive church. — 


I. A laudable regard for the honour 0 the ft coſa has I. A pure 


man to the 


countenanced the belief, the Hope, the wiſh, that the Ebionites, or Ebionites. 
at leaſt the Nazarenes, were diſtinguiſhed only by their obſtinate 


177 2 * £\ 


perſeverance in the practice of the Moſaic rites. Their churches 


have Fett their books are obliterated ; their — freedom 


®7 
. * 4 = 14. 40 
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previous enquiry, which I have ſtudied to eĩr- 
cumſcribe and compreſs If I perſiſt in ſup- 
porting each fact or reflection by its proper 
and ſpecial evidence, every line would de- 
mand a ſtring of teſtimonies, and every note 
would ſwell to a critical diſſertation. But 
the numberleſs paſſages of antiquity which I 
have ſeen-with my own eyes, are compiled, 
digeſted, and illuſtrated, by Petavius and 


Le Clerc, by Beauſobre and Moſheim. I ſhall | 


be, content. to- fortify my narrative by the 
names and characters of theſe reſpectable 
guides; and in the contemplation of a mi- 
nute or remote object, I am not aſhamed to 
borrow the aid of the ſtrongeſt glaſſes : 

1. The Dogmata Theologica of Petavius, are 
a work of incredible labour and compaſs; 


the volumes which relate ſolely to the incar- 


nation (two folios, v and vith, of 837 pages), 


are divided into xvi books—the firſt of hiſto- 


ry, the remainder of controverſy and doc- 
trine. The ſeſuit's learning is copious and 
correct; his latinity is pure, his method clear, 
his argument profound and well connected: 


but he is the ſlave of the fathers, the ſcourge 


of heretics, and the enemy of truth and can- 
dour, as often as they are inimical to the Ca- 
tholic cauſe.” 2. The Arminian Le Clerc, 


who has compoſed in a quarto volume (Am- 


ſterdam, 1716) the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the 

two firſt centuries, was free both in his tem- 

per and fituation ; his ſenſe 'is clear, but his 

thoughts are narrow; he reduces the reaſon 

or folly of ages to the ſtandard of his private 
* 2 


quickened, and ſometimes tainted, by his op- 


poſition to the fathers. See the heretics 


(Cerinthians, Ixxx. Ebionites, ciii. Carpo- 
cratians, cxx. Valentinians, cxxi. Baſilidi- 
ans, cxxii. Marcionites, exli, &c.) under 


their proper dates. 3. The Hiſtoire Critique 


da Manicheiſme (Amſterdam, 1734, 1739, 


in two vols. in 4, with a poſthumeus diſ- 


ſertation ſur les Nazarenes, Lauſanne, 1745) . 
of M. de Beauſobre, is a treaſure of ancient 


philoſophy and theology. The learned hiſ- 


torian ſpins with incomparable art the ſyſ- 
tematic thread of opinion, and trantforms 
himſelf by turns into the perſon of a ſaint, 
a ſage, or an heretic. Yet his refinement is 
ſometimes exceſſive : he betrays an amiable” 
partiality in favour of the weaker fide, and, 


while he guards againſt calumny, he does not ; 
allow ſufficient ſcope for ſuperſtition and fa- 


naticiſm. - A copious table of contents will 
direct the reader to any point that he wiſhes 
to examine. 4. Leſs profound than Petavius, 
leſs independent than Le Clerc, leſs i ingenious | 
than Beauſobre, the hiſtorian Moſheim is full, 
rational, correct, and moderate, In his learn- 
ed work, De Rebus Chriſtianis ante Conſtan- 
tinum (Helmſtadt, 175 3, in 4*®), ſee the Na- 
zarenes and Ebionites, p. 172— 179. 328 — 
332. The Gnoſtics in general, p. 179, &c. 


Cerinibus, p. 196—202. Baſilides, p. 352 


—361. Carpocrates, p. 363-367. Valen- 
tinus, p. 371-389. Marcion, p. 404-410. 
The Manichzans, p. 829 — 837, &c. 


might 
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1 HA P, might allow a latitude of faith, and the ſoftneſs of their infant creed. 
w—— would be variouſly moulded by the zeal or prudence of three hun- 
dred years. Yet the moſt charitable criticiſm. muſt refuſe theſe 
ſectaries any knowledge of the pure and proper divinity of Chriſt. 

never been taught to elevate their hopes above an human and tem- 
poral Meſfiah*. If they had courage to hail their king when he 
appeared in a plebeian garb, their groſſer apprehenſions were in- 
capable of diſcerning their God, who had ſtudiouſly diſguiſed his 
cæleſtial character under the name and perſon: of a mortal. The 
familiar companions of Jeſus of Nazareth converſed with their friend 
and countryman, who, in all the actions of rational and animal life, 
appeared of the ſame ſpecies with themſelves. His progreſs from 
infancy to youth and manhood, was marked by a regular increaſe in 
ſtature and wiſdom; and after a painful agony of mind and body, 
he expired on the croſs. He lived and died for the ſervice of man- 
kind : but the life and death of Socrates had likewiſe been devoted 
to the cauſe of religion and juſtice; and although the ſtoic or the 
hero may diſdain the humble virtues of Jefus, the tears which he 
ſhed over his friend and country, may be eſteemed the pureſt evi- 
dence of his humanity. 'The miracles of the gofpel could not 
aſtoniſh a people who held, with intrepid faith, the more ſplendid 
prodigies of the Moſaic law. 'The prophets of ancient days had 
cured diſeaſes, raiſed the dead, divided the ſea, ſtopped the fun, and 


aſcended to heaven in a fiery chariot. And the metaphorical ſtyle of 


wg Ka. yap TATE nuts roy Fw n 2c 
abe Tp00 00x whey vernc tc Sœi, ſays the Jew 
Tryphon (Juſtin, Dialog. p. 205. ), in the name 
of his countrymen; and the modern Jews, the 
ſew who divert their thoughts from money to 
religion, ſtill hold the ſame language, and 
allege the literal ſenſe of the prophets. 


8 Chryſolom (Baſnage, Hiſt. des Juiks 
tom. v. c. 9. p. 183.) and Athanaſius (Petav. 
Dogmat. Theolog. tom. v. I. i. c. 2. p. 3.) 
are obliged to confeſs that the divinity of 
Chriſt 1s rarely mentioned by himſelf or his 
apoſtles, 


the 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
the Hebrews might aſcribe to a ſaint and martyr, the 2 this 
of Sox or God. © 
Yet in the inſufficient creed of the Ninwents and the Wblonites 
a diſtinction is faintly noticed between the heretics, who confounded 
the generation of Chriſt in the common order of nature, and the 
leſs. guilty ſchiſmatics, who revered the virginity of his mother, and 


excluded the aid of an earthly father. The incredulity of the 


former was countenanced by the viſible circumſtances of his birth, 
the legal marriage of his reputed parents, Joſeph and Mary, and his 
lineal claim to the kingdom of David and the inheritance of Judati. 
But the ſecret and authentic hiſtory has been recorded in ſeveral 
copies of the goſpel according to St. Matthew, which theſe ſectaries 
long preſerved in the original Hebrew as the ſole evidence of their 
faith. The natural ſuſpicions of the huſband, conſcious of his own 
chaſtity, were diſpelled by the aſſurance (in a dream) that his wife 
was pregnant of the Holy Ghoſt: and as this diſtant and domeſtic 
prodigy could not fall under the perſonal obſervation of the hiſtorian, 
he muſt have liſtened" to the ſame voice which dictated to Iſaiah the 
future conception of a virgin, The ſon of a virgin, generated by 
the ineffable operation of the Holy Spirit, was' a creature without 
example or reſemblance, ſuperior in every attribute of mind and body 
to the children of Adam. Since the introduction of the Greek or 


The two firſt chapters of St. Matthew did 
not exiſt in the Ebionite copies (Epiphan. 
Hzref. xxx. 13.) ; and the miraculous con- 
ception is one of the laſt articles which Dr. 
Prieſtly has curtailed from his ſcanty creed. 

5 It is probable enough that the firſt of the 
goſpels for the uſe of the Jewiſh converts, was 
compoſed in the Hebrew or Syriac idiom: the 
fact is atteſted by a chain of fathers —Papias, 
Irenzus, Origen, Jerom, &c. It is devoutly 
believed by the Catholics, _ and admitted by 
Caſaubon, Grotius, and Iſaac Voſlius, among 


the proteſtant critics. But this Hebrew go- 
ſpel of St. Matthew is moſt unaccountably 
loſt; and we may accuſe the diligence or fi- 
delity of the primitive churches, who have 
preferred the unauthoriſed verſion of ſome 
nameleſs Greek. Eraſmus and his followers, 
who reſpe& our Greek text as the original 
goſpel, deprive themſelves of the evidence 
which declares it to be the work of an apoſtle. 
See Simon, Hiſt. Critique, &c. tom. iii. c. 5 
—9. p. 47—101. and the Prolegomena of 
Mill and Wetſtein to the New Teſtament. 


* Chaldean 
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immeaſurable. It might be fairly preſumed, that the moſt ſublime 


voluntary choice ;- and that the object of his miſſion was, to purify, 
not his own, but the ſins of the world. On his return to his native 


— 
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Chaldean philoſophy.* „the Jews were perſunded- of the pre- 
exiſtence, tranſmigration, and immortality of ſouls; and Providence 
was juſtified by a ſuppoſition, that they were confined in their 
earthly; priſons to expiate the ſtains which they had contracted in a 
former ſtate. But the degrees of purity and corruption are almoſt 


and virtuous af human ſpirits was infuſed into the offspring of Mary 
and the Holy Ghoſt“; that his abaſement was the reſult of his 


ſkies, he received the immenſe reward of his obedience; the ever- 
laſting kingdom of the Meſſiah, which had been darkiy foretold by the 
prophets, under the carnal i images of peace, of conqueſt, and of do- 
minion. Omnipotence could enlarge the human faculties of Chriſt 
to the extent of his cæleſtial office. In the language of antiquity, 
the title of God has not been ſeverely confined. to the firſt parent, 
and his incomparable miniſter, his only begotten Son, might claim, 


without preſumption, Wy religious, though ee worſhip of a. 


fubject world. 


's The fd of the ſoul are diſen- 
gaged by Cicero (Tuſculan. I. i.) and Maxi- 
mus of Tyre (Diſſertat. xvi.) from the intri- 


cacies of dialogue, which ſometimes amuſe, 


and often perplex, the readers of the PB - 
drus, the Phadon, and the Zaws of Plato. 

7 The diſciples of Jeſus were perſuaded 
that a man might have finned before he was 
born (John, ix. 2.), and the Phariſees held 
the tranſmigration of virtuous ſouls (Joſeph. 


de Bell. Judaico, I. ii. c. 7.) ;'and a modern 


Rabbi is modeſtly. aſſured that Hermes, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, &c. derived their metaphy- 
fics from his illuſtrious countrymen... 

* Four different opinions have been enter- 
tained concerning the origin of human ſouls. 
1. That they are eternal and divine. 2. That 
they were created, in a ſeparate ſtate of ex- 


iſtence, before their- unian with the body. 
3- That they have been propagated from the- 
original ſtock of Adam, who contained in 
himſelf the mental as well as the corporeal 
ſeed of his poſterity, 4. That each ſoul is 


. occaſionally created and embodied in the 


moment of conception. The laſt of theſe 
ſentiments appears to have prevailed among 
the moderns; and our ſpiritual hiftory. is 
grown Jeſs ſublime, without becoming more 
intelligible. 

9 Ori n Te  Ewrnpog 8 n TY Ada Was 
one of the fifteen hereſies imputed to Origen 
and denied by his apologiſt (Photius, Bibli- 
othec. cod. exvii. p. 296.). Some of the 
Rabbis attribute one and the ſame. ſoul to 


the perſons of Adam, David, and the Meſ- 


fiah. 
II. The: 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


II. The ſeeds of the faith, which had ſlowly, ariſen in the rocky 
and ungrateful ſoil of Judea, were tranſplanted, in full maturity, to 
the happier climes of the Gentiles ; and the ſtrangers of Rome or 
Aſia,” who never beheld the manhood, were the more readily diſ- 
poſed: to embrace the divinity, of Chriſt. The polytheiſt and the 


philoſopher, the Greek and the Barbarian, were alike accuſtomed: 


to conceive a long ſucceſſion, an infinite chain of angels or dæmons, 
or deities, or æons, or emanations, iſſuing from the throne of light. 


Nor could it ſeem ſtrange or incredible, that the firſt of theſe zons, 


the Logos, or word of God, of the ſame ſubſtance with the Father, 
ſhould deſcend upon earth, to deliver the human race from vice and 
error, and to conduct them in the paths of life and immortality. 
But the prevailing doctrine of the eternity and inherent pravity of 
matter, infected the primitive churches of the Eaſt. Many among 
the Gentile proſelytes, refuſed to believe that a czleſtial ſpirit, an 
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II. A pure 
God to the 


Docetes. 


undivided portion of the firſt eſſence, had been perſonally united 


with a maſs of impure and contaminated fleſh: and, in their zeal 
for the divinity, they piouſly abjured the humanity, of Chriſt. 
While his blood was ſtill recent on mount Calvary *, the Docetes, a 

numerous and learned ſect of Aſiatics, invented the phantgftic ſyſtem, 
which was afterwards propagated by the Marcionites, the Mani- 
chzans, and the various names of the Gnoſtic hereſy. They de- 
nied the truth and authenticity of the goſpels, as far as they relate 


the conception of Mary, the birth of Chriſt, and the thirty years 


19 Apoſtolis adhuc in ſeculo ſuperſtitibus, 
apud Tudzam Chriſti ſanguine recente, Pa an- 
TasMA domini corpus aſſerebatur. Hiero- 
nym. adverſ. Lucifer. c. 8. The epiſtle of 
Ignatius to the Smynzans, and even the go- 
ſpel according to St. John, are levelled againſt 
the growing error of the Docetes, who had 
obtatned too much credit in the world (1 John, 
iv. 15.) 


Vol. IV. 19” 


it About the year 200 of the Chriſtian æra, 
Irenæus and Hippolytus refuted the thirty. 
two ſes, TYG Jo VVWTEWG which had 
multiplied to fourſcore in the time of Epi- 
phanius (Phot. Biblioth, cod. cxx, cxxi, cxxu.). 
The five books of Irenzus exiſt only in bar- 
barous Latin; but the original might per- 
haps be found in ſome monaſtery of Greece, 


Z. | that 
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C A, P; that preceded the exerciſe of his miniſtry, ' He firſt appeared on the 

[ banks of the Jordan in the form of perfect manhood; but it was a 

form only, and not a ſubſtance ; an human figure created. by the 
hand of Omnipotence to imitate the faculties and actions of a man, 
and to impoſe a perpetual illuſion on the ſenſes of his friends and 
enemies. Articulate ſounds vibrated on the ears of the diſciples ; 
but the image which was impreſſed on their optic nerve, eluded the 
more ſtubborn evidence of the touch; and they enjoyed the ſpiritual, 

5 not the corporeal, preſence of the Son of God. The rage of the 
Jews was idly. waſted againſt an impaſſive phantom; and the myſtic 
ſcenes of the paſſion and death, the reſurrection and aſcenſion of 
Chriſt, were repreſented on the theatre of Jeruſalem for the benefit 
of mankind. If it were urged, that ſuch ideal mimicry, ſuch in- 
ceſſant deception, was unworthy of the God of truth, the Docetes 
agreed with too many of their orthodox brethren in the juſtification 

- of pious falſchood. In the ſyſtem of the Gnoſtics, the Jehovah of 

Iſrael, the creator of this lower world, was a rebellious, or at leaſt 

. an ignorant ſpirit. The Son of God deſcended upon eartli to aboliſh 
| his temple and his law; and, for the accompliſhment of this ſalutary 


end, he dexterouſly transferred to his own perſon the hope and 
prediction of a temporal Meſſiah. | 


His incor. neat the moſt ſubtle diſputants of the Manichzan Ghool, has 
_—— preſſed the danger and indecency of ſuppoſing, that the God of the 


Chriſtians, in the ſtate of an human foetus, emerged at the end of 
nine months from a female womb. The pious horror of his anta- 
goniſts provoked them to diſclaim all ſenſual circumſtances of con- 
ception and delivery; to maintain, that the divinity paſſed through 
Mary like a ſun-beam through a plate of glaſs; and to aſſert, that 
the ſeal of her virginity remained unbroken even at the moment 
when ſhe became the mother of Chriſt. But the raſhneſs of theſe | 
conceſſions has encouraged a milder ſentiment of thoſe Docetes, 


who 
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with an impaſſible and incorruptible body. Such, indeed, in tje 


more orthodox ſyſtem he has acquired fince his reſurrection, 
and ſuch he muſt have always poſſeſſed, if it were capable of per- 


vading, without reſiſtance or injury, the denſity of intermediate 


matter. Devoid of its moſt eſſential properties, it might be exempt 
from the attributes and infirmities of the fleſh. A foetus that could 
increaſe from an inviſible point to its full maturity; a child that 
could attain the ſtature of perfect manhood, without deriving any 
nouriſhment from the ordinary ſources, might continue to exiſt 
without repairing a daily waſte by a daily ſupply of external matter. 
Jeſus. might ſhare the repaſts of his diſciples, without being 
ſubje& to the calls of thirſt or hunger; and his virgin purity was 
never ſullied by the involuntary ſtains of ſenſual concupiſcence. Of 
a body thus fingularly conſtituted, a queſtion would ariſe, by what 
means, and of what materials, it was originally framed ; and our 
ſounder theology is ſtartled by an anſwer which was not peculiar to 
the Gnoſtics, that both the form and the ſubſtance proceeded from 
the divine eſſence, The idea of pure and abſolute ſpirit is a refine- 
ment of modern philoſophy ; the incorporeal eſſence, aſcribed by 
the ancients to human ſouls, cæleſtial beings, and even the Deity 
himſelf, does not exclude the notion of extended ſpace; and their 
imagination was ſatisfied with a ſubtle nature of air, or fire, or 
zther, incomparably more perfect than the groſſneſs of the material 
world. If we define the place, we -nuſt deſcribe the figure, of the 
Deity. Our experience, perhaps our vanity, repreſents the powers 


of reaſon and virtue under an human form. The Anthropomor- 


phites, who ſwarmed among the monks of Egypt and the Catholics 
of Africa, could produce the expreſs declaration of ſeripture, that man 
522 | was 
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A P. was made after the lice of his Creator. The venerable Serapion, 
one of the ſaints of the Nitrian deſert, relinquiſhed, with many a 


tear, his darling prejudice; | and bewailed, like an infant, his un- 
lucky converſion, which had ſtolen away his God, and left his mind 


without any viſible object of faith or devotion *. 
III. Such were the fleeting ſhadows of the Docetes. 


A more ſub- 


ſtantial, though leſs ſimple hypotheſis, was contrived by Cerinthus 
of Aſia, who dared to oppoſe the laſt of the apoſtles. Placed on 
the confines. of the Jewiſh and Gentile world, he laboured to recon- 
cile the” Gnoſtic with the Ebionite, by confeſſing i in the ſame Meſſiah 
the ſupernatural union of a man and a God: and this myſtic doctrine 
was adopted with many fanciful improvements by Carpocrates, Ba- 
filides, and Valentine”, the heretics of the Z&yptian ſchool. In 


22 The pilgrim Caſſian, who viſited Egypt 
in the beginning of the vi* century, obſerves 
and laments the reign of anthropomorphiſm 
among the monks, who were not conſcious 
that they embraced the ſyſtem of Epicuras 
(Cicero, de Nat. Deorum, i. 18. 34.). Ab 
univerſo propemodum genere monachorum, 
qui per totam provinciam Egyptum mora- 
bantur, pro fimplicitatis errore ſuſceptum 
eſt, ut e contrario memoratum pontificem 
(Theophilus) velut hæreſi graviſſima depra- 


vatum, pars maxima ſeniorum ab univerſo fra- 


ternitatis corpore decerneret deteſtandum 
(Caffian, Collation, x."2,). As long as St. 
Auguſtin remained 'a. Manichzan, he was 
ſcandalized by the anthropomorphiſm of the 


vulgar Catholics. 
3 Ita eſt in oratione ſenex mente 3 


eo quod illam alle ronofpor imaginem Deita- 


tis, quam proponere ſibĩ in oratione conſue- 
verat aboleri de ſuo corde ſentiret, ut in ama» 


riſimos fletus, crebroſque fingultus repente 


prorumpens, in terram proſtratus, cum ejulatũ 
validifimo proclamaret ; “Heu me miſe- 


* their 


rum!“ tulerunt a me Deum meum, et quem 
nunc teneam non habeo, vel quem adorem, 
aut interpellem jam neſcio. Caſſian, Collat. 
x. 2. 

+ St. John and Cerinthus (A. D. 80. 
Cleric. Hiſt. Eecleſ. p. 493.) accidentally met 


in the public bath of Epheſus ; but the apoſtle 


fled from the heretic, leſt the building ſhould 
tumble, on. their heads. This fooliſh ſtory, 
reprobated by Dr. Middleton (Miſcellaneous 
Works, vol. ii.), is related however by Ire- 
næus (ui, 3.), on the evidence of Polycarp, 
and was probably ſuited to the time and re- 
ſidence of Cerinthus. The obſolete, yet 
probably the true, reading of 1 John, iv. 3. 
—2 Aves. Toy Inoz—alludes to the double na- 
ture of that primitive heretic. 

The Valentinians embraced a complex, 
and almoſt incoherent, ſyſtem. 1. Both Chriſt 
and Jeſus were æons, though of different de- 
grees; the one acting as the rational ſoul, 
the other as the divine ſpirit of the Saviour, 
2. At the time of the paſſion, they both re- 


tired, and left only a ſenſitive ſoul and an 


human 
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their eyes, Jxsus of Nazareth was a mere mortal, the legitimate ſon, C * 
of Joſeph and Mary: but he was the beſt and wiſeſt of the human Wo 


' race, ſelected as the worthy inſtrument to reſtore upon earth the 
worſhip of the true and ſupreme Deity. When he was baptiſed in 
the Jordan, the Cnr1sT, the firſt of the æons, the Son of God him- 
ſelf, deſcended on Jeſus in the form of a dove, to inhabit his mind, 
and direct his actions during the allotted period of his miniſtry. 


When the Meſſiah was delivered into the hands of the Jews, the 


Chriſt, an immortal and impaſſible being, forſook his earthly taber- 
nacle, flew back to the pleroma or world of ſpirits, and left the ſoli- 


tary Jeſus to ſuffer, to complain, and to expire. But the juſtice 


and generofity of ſuch a deſertion are ſtrongly queſtionable ; and 
the fate of an innocent martyr, at firſt impelled, and at length aban- 
doned, by his divine companion, might provoke the pity and indig- 
nation of the profane. Their murmurs were variouſly ſilenced by 
the ſectaries who eſpouſed and modified the double ſyſtem of Ce- 
rinthus. It was alleged, that when Jeſus was nailed to the croſs, 
he was endowed with a miraculous apathy of mind and body, which 


rendered him inſenſible of his apparent ſufferings. It was affirmed, 


that theſe momentary, though real pangs, would be abundantly re- 
paid by the temporal reign of a thouſand years reſerved for the Meſ- 
ſiah in his kingdom of the new Jeruſalem. It was infinuated, that 
"if he ſuffered, he deſerved to ſuffer ; that human nature is never ab- 
ſolutely perfect; and that the croſs and paſſion might ſerve to ex- 

piate the venial tranſgreſſions of the ſon of Joſeph, before his myſte- 
rious union with the Son of God“. 


IV. All 


— 


bench body. 3. Even that body was zthe- and the Valentinians underſtood themſelves. 
real, and perhaps apparent.,-Such are the The heretics abuſed the paſſionate ex- 
_ laborious concluſions of Moſheim. But I clamation of My God, my God, why haſt 
much doubt whether the Latin tranſlator thou for/aten me!” Rouſſeau, who has drawn 


underſtood Irenæus, and whether Irenzus an eloquent, but indecent, parallel between 
2 : Chriſt 
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IV. All thoſe who believe the immateriality of the ſoul, a ſpecious 
and noble tenet, muſt confeſs, from their preſent experience, the in- 
comprehenſible union of mind and matter. A ſimilar union is not 
inconſiſtent with a much higher, or even with the higheſt degree, of 
mental faculties ; and the incarnation of an æon or archangel, the 
moſt perfect of created ſpirits, does not involve any poſitive contra- 
diction or abſurdity. In the age of religious freedom, which was 
determined by the council of Nice, the dignity of Chriſt was mea- 
ſured by private judgment according to the indefinite rule of ſcrip- 
ture, or reaſon, or tradition. But when his pure and proper divi- 
nity had been eſtabliſhed on the ruins of Arianiſm, the faith of the 
Catholics trembled on the edge of a precipice where it was impoſſi- 
ble to recede, dangerous to ſtand, dreadful to fall; and the manifold 
inconveniences of their creed were aggravated by the ſublime cha- 
racter of their theology. They helitated to pronounce ; that God 
himſelf, the ſecond perſon of an equal and conſubſtantial trinity, 
was manifeſted in the fleſh 7 ; that a being who peryades the uni- 
verſe, had been confined in whe womb of Mary; hat his eternal 
duration had been marked by the days, and months, and years of 
human exiſtence ; hat the Almighty had been ſcourged and cruci- 
fied ; that his impaſſible eſſence had felt pain and anguiſh ; hat his 


Chriſt and Socrates, forgets that not a word century : the true reading, which is viſible in 
of impatience or deſpair eſcaped from the the Latin and Syriac verſions, ſtill exiſts in 
mouth of the dying philoſopher. In the the reaſoning of the Greek, as well as of the 
Meſſiah, ſuch ſentiments could be only ap- Latin fathers; and this fraud, with that of 
parent; and ſuch ill-ſounding words are pro- the free witneſſes of St. John, is admirably 
perly explained as the application of a pſalm. detected by Sir Iſaac Newton. (See his two , 
and prophecy. Letters tranſlated by M. de Miſſy, in the Jour- 

*7 This ſtrong expreſſion might be juſtified nal Britannique, tom. xv. p. 448,190. 351 
by the language of St. Paul (1 Tim. iii.16.); —390-) I have weighed the argumen ts, and 
but we are deceived by our modern bibles. may yield to the authority of the firſt of Þhilo- 


The word & (awh:ich) was altered to fog (God) ſophers, who was deeply {killed in critical 
at Conſtantinople in the beginning of the vi*® and e ſtudies. 


— 
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omniſcience was not exempt from ignorance ; ; and that the ſource C 
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of life and immortality expired on mount Calvary. Theſe alarming- ———— 


conſequences were affirmed with unbluſhing ſimplicity by Apolli- 


'naris*', biſhop of Laodicea, and one of the luminaries of the church. 


The ſon of a learned grammarian, he was ſkilled in all the ſciences 


of Greece; eloquence, erudition,. and philoſophy, conſpicuous in 


the volumes of Apollinaris, were humbly devoted to the ſervice of 
religion. The worthy friend of Athanaſius, the worthy antagoniſt 
of Julian, he bravely wreſtled with the Arians and Polytheiſts, and, 
though he affected the rigour of geometrical demonſtration, his com- 
mentaries revealed the literal and allegorical ſenſe of the ſcriptures. * 
A myſtery, which had long floated | in the looſeneſs of popular belief, 
was defined by his perverſe diligence in a technical form ; and he 
firſt proclaimed the memorable words, © One incarnate nature of 
“ Chriſt,” which are till re-echoed with hoſtile clamours in the 
churches of Aſia, Egypt, and Ethiopia. He taught that the God- 
head was united or mingled with the body of a man; and that the 


Logos, the eternal wiſdom, ſupplied in the fleſh the place and office 


of an human ſoul. Yet as the profound doctor had been terrified 


at his own raſhneſs, Apollinaris was heard to mutter ſome faint ac- 


cents of excuſe and explanation. He acquieſced in the old diſtinc- 
tion of the Greek philoſophers, between the rational and ſenſitive 
ſoul of man; that he might reſerve the Lagos for intellectual functions, 
and employ the ſubordinate human principle in the meaner actions 
of animal life. With the moderate Docetes, he revered Mary as 
the ſpiritual, rather than as the carnal, mother of Chriſt, whoſe body 
either came from heaven, impaſhble and incorruptible, or was ab- 


13 For Apollinaris and his ſect, ſee Socra- porary ſaints always mention the biſhop of 
tes, I. it. c. 46. I. iii. c. 16. Sozomen, l. v. Laodicea as a friend and brother. The ſtyle 


_C.18, |. vi. c. 25. 27. Theodoret, I. v. 3. of the more recent hiftorians is harſh and 


10, 11. Tillemont, Memoires Eccleſiaſ- hoſtile ; yet. Philoſtorgius compares him 
tiques, tom. vii. p. 602-638. Not. p. 789 (l. vili. c. 11-15.) to Baſil and Gregory. 
—794. in 4, Veniſe, 1732. The contem- | 

18 ſorbed, 
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ſorbed, and as it were transformed, into the eſſence & the Deity. 
The ſyſtem of Apollinaris was ſtrenuouſſy encountered by the Aſiatic 
and Syrian divines, whoſe ſchools are honoured by the names of 
Baſil, Gregory, and Chryſoſtom, and tainted by thoſe of Diodorus, 
Theodore, and Neſtorius. But the perſon of the aged biſhop of 
Laodicea, his e and dignity, remained inviolate; and his 


rivals, ſince we may not ſuſpect them of the weakneſs of toleration, i” 


were aſtoniſhed, perhaps, by the novelty of the argument, and diffi- 
dent of the final ſentence of the Catholic church. Her judgment 
at length inclined in their favour ; the hereſy of Apollinaris was 


condemned, and the ſeparate congregations of his diſciples were pro- 


ſcribed by the Imperial laws. But his principles were ſecretly enter- 
tained in, the monaſteries of Egypt, and his enemies felt the hatred 
of Theophilus and Cyril the ſucceſſive patriarchs. of Alexandria. 

V. The groveling Ebionite, and the phantaſtic Docetes, were re- 
jected and forgotten: the recent zeal againſt the errors of Apollinaris, 
reduced the Catholics to a ſeeming agreement with the double nature 
of Cerinthus. But inſtead of a temporary and occaſional alliance, 
they eſtabliſhed, and ve ſtill embrace, the ſubſtantial, indiſſoluble, and 
everlaſting union of a perfect God, with a perfect man, of the ſecond 
perſon of the trinity with a reaſonable ſoul and human fleſh. In 
the beginning of the fifth century, the unity of the 7200 natures was 
the prevailing doctrine of the church. On all ſides, it was confeſſed, 
that the mode of their co-exiſtence could neither be repreſented by 
our ideas nor expreſſed by our language. Yet a ſecret and in- 
curable diſcord was cheriſhed, between thoſe who were moſt appre- 
henſive of confounding, and thoſe who were moſt fearful of ſepa- 
rating, the divinity, and the humanity of Chriſt. Impelled by re- 
ligious frenzy, they fled with adverſe haſte from the error which 
they mutually deemed moſt deſtructive of truth and ſalvation. On 
either hand they were anxious to guard, they were jealous to de- 
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fend, the union and the diſtinction of the two natures, 
vent ſuch forms of ſpeech, ſuch ſymbols of doctrine, as were leaſt 


ſuſceptible of doubt or ambiguity. The poverty of ideas and 


language tempted them to ranſack 'art and nature for every poſſible 
compariſon, and each compariſon miſled their fancy in the expla- 
nation of an incomparable myſtery. In the polemic microſcope, an 
atom is enlarged to a monſter, and each party was ſkilful to ex- 


from the principles of their adverſaries. To eſcape from each other, 
they wandered through many a dark and devious thicket, till they 
were aſtoniſhed by the horrid phantoms of Cerinthus and Apolli- 
naris, who guarded the oppoſite iſſues of the theological labyrinth. 
As ſoon as they beheld the twilight of ſenſe and hereſy, they ſtarted, 
meaſured back their ſteps, and were again involved in the gloom of 
impenetrable orthodoxy. To purge themſelves from the guilt or 
reproach of damnable error, they diſavowed their conſequences, ex- 
plained their principles, exciiſed their indiſcretions, and unanimouſly 
pronounced the ſounds of concord and faith. Yet a latent and al- 
moſt inviſible ſpark {till lurked among the embers of controverſy : 
by the breath of prejudice and paſſion, it was quickly kindled to a 
mighty flame, and the verbal diſputes '* of the Oriental ſets have 
ſhaken the pillars of the church and ſtate. 


The name of CYRIL of Alexandria is famous in controverſial 
ſtory, and the title of aint, is a mark that his opinions and his 
N have finally prevailed, In the houſe of his uncle, the arch- 


aggerate the abſurd or impious concluſions that might be extorted 
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Cyril, pa- 


triarch of 
Alexandria, 
A. D. 412, 
October 18 — 


A. D. 444. 


1 1 bt to the confeſſion of two Orien- and differ only in the expre/ion. Our moſt 


tal prelates, Gregory Abulpharagius the Ja- 
cobite primate of the Eaſt, and Elias the 


Neſtorian metropolitan of Damaſcus (ſee 


Aſſeman. Bibliothec. Oriental. tom. ü. p. 291. 
tom. iii. p. 514, &c.), that the Melchites, Ja- 


cobites, Neſtorians, &c. agree in the doFrine, 


Vol. IV. 


— 


4A 


learned and rational divines—Baſnage, Le 
Clerc, Beauſobre, La Croze, Moſkeim, Ja- 
blonſki—are inclined to favour this charitable 
judgment; but the zeal of Petavius is loud 


and angry, and the moderation of Dupin i is 
conveyed in a whiſper. 


biſhop 


June 27. 
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biſhop Theophilus) he- bibel the. orthodox leſſons of zeal and 
dominion, and five years of his youth were profitably ſpent in the 
adjacent monaſteries of Nitria. Under the tuition of the abbot 


| Serapion, he applied himſelf to eccleſiaſtical ſtudies, with ſuch inde- 


fatigable ardour, that in the courſe of one fleepleſs night, he has 
peruſed the four goſpels, the-catholic epiſtles, and the epiſtle to the 
Romans. Origen he deteſted; but the writings of Clemens and 
Dionyſius, of Athanaſius and Baſil, were continually in his hands: 
by the theory and practice of diſpute, his faith was confirmed and 
his wit was ſharpened; he extended round his cell the cobwebs of 
ſcholaſtic theology, and meditated the works of allegory and meta- | 
phyſics, whoſe remains, in ſeven verboſe folios, now peaceably 
lumber by the ſide of their rivals. Cyril prayed and faſted in the 
deſert, but his thoughts (it is the reproach of a friend) were till 
fixed on the world; and the call of Theophilus, who ſummoned. 
him to the tumult of cities and ſynods, was too readily obeyed by 
the aſpiring hermit. With the approbation of his uncle, he aſſumed 
the office, and acquired the fame, of a popular preacher. His 


comely perſon adorned the pulpit, the harmony of his voice- re- 
ſounded in the cathedral, his friends were ſtationed to lead or ſecond 


the applauſe of the congregation ', and the haſty notes of the ſcribes 
preſerved his diſcourſes, which, in their effect, though not in their 
compoſition, might be compared with thoſe of the Athenian orators. 


The death of - Theophilus expanded and realiſed the hopes of his. 


2 La Croze. (Hiſt. du Chriftianifne * 
Indes, tom. i. p. 24.) avows his contempt for 
the genius and writings of Cyril, De tous 
les ouvrages des anciens, il y en a peu qu'on 


liſe avec moins d*utilite ; and Dupin (Bibli- 


otheque Ecclefiaſtique, tom. iv. p. 42—52.)g 


in words of reſpect, teaches us to * 
them. 


* Of Ifidore of Peluſium (I. i. epilt. 25 · 


p. 8.) . As the letter is not of the moſt cre- 
ditable fort, Tillemont, leſs fincere than the 
Bollandiſts, aſſects a doubt whether 265 Cyril 
is the. nephew of Theophilus (Mem. Eeclef. 
tom. xiv. p. 268. ). 


* A grammarian is named by / Socrates 


(I. vii. 13.) gierorvpos 0 axpoary; Te e 


Kym xaberus, ets, d Nr am 
Naonadict avry rynpur ny ano TaioTrrTNGe 
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nephew. The clergy of Alexandria was divided ; the ſoldiers and C H "XS: 
their general ſupported the claims of the archdeacon; but a reſiſtleſs _ 
multitude, with voices and with hands, afferted the cauſe of their 
favourite; and, after a period of ANY years, W was ſeated 

on the throne of Athanaſius 


The prize was not unworthy of his ambition. At 8 diſtance His tyranny, 
from the court, and at the head of an immenſe capital, the patriarch, 9 
as he was now ſtyled, of Alexandria had gradually uſurped the ſtate and 

authority of a civil magiſtrate. The public and private charities of 

the city were managed by his diſcretion; his voice inflamed or ap. 
peaſed the paſſions of the multitude; his commands were blindly 
obeyed by his numerous and fanatic Parabolam ©, familiariſed in 
their daily office with ſcenes of death; and the præfects of Egypt 
were awed or provoked by the temporal power of theſe Chriſtian 
pontiffs. Ardent in the proſecution of herefy, Cyril auſpiciouſſy 
opened his reign by oppreſſing the Novatians, the moſt innocent and 
harmleſs. of the ſectaries. The interdiction of their religious wor- 
ſhip, appeared in his eyes a juſt and meritorious act; and he con- 
fiſcated their holy veſſels, without apprehending the guilt of ſaeri- 
lege. The toleration, and even the privileges of the Jews, who 
had multiplied to the number of forty thouſand, were fecured by the 


laws of the Cæſars and Ptolemies, and a long preſcription of ſeven 


is 


23. See the youth and promotion of Cyril, 
in Socrates (I. vil. c. 7.) and Renaudot (Hitt. 
Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 106. 108.). The 
Abbe Renaudot drew his materials from the 
Arabic hiſtory of Severus, biſhop of Hermo- 
polis Magna, or Aſhmunein, in the xc cen- 
tury, who can never be truſted, unleſs our 
aſſent is extorted by the internal evidence of 

facts. 
nee Parabolani of Alexandria were a 
Charitable corporation, inſtituted during the 


4 A 2 


plague of Gallienus to viſit the ſick and to 
bury the dead. They gradually enlarged ; 
abuſed and ſold the privileges of their order. 
Their outrageous conduct under the reign of 
Cyril provoked the emperor to deprive the 
patriarch of their nomination, and to reſtrain 
their number to five or ſix hundred. But 
theſe reſtraints were tranſient and ineffectual. 
See the Theodoſian Code, l. xvi. tit. ii. and 
Tillemont, Mem. Ecclef. tom. xiv. p. 276 
—278. 


e 
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OOF es years line ide foundation of Alexandria. Without any 
egal ſentenee, without any royal mandate, the patriarch, at the 
dawn of day, led a ſeditious multitude to the attack of the ſyna- 
gogues. Unarmed and unprepared; the Jews were incapable of 
reſiſtance; their houſes of prayer were levelled with the ground, 
and the epifcopal warrior, after rewarding his troops with the plun- 
der of their goods, expelled from the city the remnant of the un- 
believing nation. Perhaps he might plead the inſolence of their 
proſperity, and their deadly hatred of the Chriſtians, whoſe blood 
they had recently ſhed in a malicious or accidental tumult. Such 
crimes would have deſerved the animadverſion of the magiſtrate; 

but in this promiſcuous outrage, the innocent were confounded with 
the guilty, and Alexandria was impoveriſhed by the lofs. of a wealthy 
and induſtrious colony. The- zeal of Cyril expoſed him to the 
penalties of the Julian law ; but in a feeble government, and a ſuper- 
ſtitious age, he was ſecure of impunity, and even of praiſe. Oreſtes 
complained ; but his juſt complaints were too quickly forgotten by 
the miniſters of Theodoſius, and too deeply remembered by a prieſt 
who affected to pardon, and continued to hate, the præfect of Egypt. 
As he paſſed through the ſtreets, his chariot was aſſaulted by a 
band of five hundred of the Nitrian monks ; his guards fled from 
the wild beaſts of the deſert; his proteſtations that he was a Chriſtian 
and a Catholic, were- anſwered by a volley of ſtones, and the face 
of Oreſtes was covered with blood. The loyal citizens. of Alexan- 
dria haſtened to his reſcue ; he inſtantly ſatisfied his juſtice and re- 
venge againſt the monk by whoſe hand he had been wounded, and 
Ammonius expired under the rod of the lictor. At the command 
of Cyril, his body was raiſed from the ground, and tranſported, in 
- ſolemn proceſſion, to the cathedral; the name of Ammonius was 
changed to that of Thaumaſius the wonderful; his tomb was de- 
corated with the trophies of martyrdom, and the patriarch aſcended 
| 5 | 17 85 the 
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the pulpit to celebrate the magnanimity of an aſſaſſin and a rebel, © BA A. P. : | 

Such honours might incite the faithful to combat and die under the w—w—— 1 

banners of the ſaint; and he ſoon prompted, or accepted, the ſacri- 

fice of a virgin, who profeſſed the religion of the Greeks, and cul- 

tivated the friendſhip of Oreſtes. Hypatia, the daughter of Theon 

the mathematician **, was initiated in her father's ſtudies; her learned 

comments have elucidated 'the geometry of Apollonius and Dio- 

phantus, and ſhe publicly taught, both at Athens and Alexandri, the 

philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle. In the bloom of beauty, and in 

the maturity of wiſdom, the modeſt maid refuſed her lovers and in- 

ſtructed her diſciples; the perſons moſt illuſtrious for their rank or 

merit were impatient to viſit the female philoſopher; and Cyril be- | 

held, with a jealous eye, the gorgeous train of horſes and ſlaves who 
_ crowded the door of her academy. A rumour was ſpread among 

the Chriſtians, that the daughter of Theon was the only obſtacle to 

the reconciliation of the præfect and the archbiſhop ; arid that ob- 

ſtacle was ſpeedily removed. On a fatal day, in the holy ſeaſon of 

Lent, Hypatia was torn from her chariot, ſtripped naked, dragged to 

the church, and inhumanly butchered by the hands of Peter the 

reader, and a troop of ſavage and mercileſs fanatics: her fleſh was 

ſcraped from her bones with ſharp oyſter-ſhells *, and her quivering 

limbs were delivered to the flames. The juſt progreſs of enquiry and 

puniſhment was ſtopped by ſeaſonable gifts; but the murder of Hy- 


*5: For Theon, and his daughter Hypatia, 
ſee Fabricius, Bibliothec. tom. vii. p. 210, 
211. Her article in the Lexicon of Suidas is 
curious and original. Heſychius (Meurſii 
Opera, tom. vii. p. 295, 296.) obſerves, that 
ſhe was perſecuted Ja 71 vryBanucar oofrar ; 
and an epigram in the Greek Anthology (1.1. 
c. 76. p. 159. edit. Brodzi) celebrates her 
knowledge and eloquence, She is honour- 

ably mentioned. (Epiſt. 10. 15, 16. 33—80. 


%. 


124. 135. 153.) by her friend and diſciple 
the philoſophic biſhop Syneſius. 

* Orparci; anno, xa werndor οο TXoavris; 
Kc. Oyſter-ſhells were plentifully ſtrewed 
on the ſea- beach before the Czfareum. I 
may therefore prefer the literal ſenſe, with - 
out rejecting the metaphorical verſion of te- 
gulæ, tiles, which is uſed by M. de Valois. 
I am ignorant, and the aſſaſſins were probably 
regardleſs, whether their victim was yet alive; 
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Neftorius, 


patriarch of 


Conſtanti- 
nople, 
A. D. 428, 
April 10. 


| juſtice of his ſentence ; nor was it till after a tedious delay and an 


tinople, the factions of the clergy and people were appeaſed by che 
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patia has imprinted an nene ain on the ande- 125 9 . 
een 5 nch 8 


Superſtition, perhaps, __ more ey . the blood of a 
virgin, than the baniſhment of a ſaint; and Cyril had accompanied 
his uncle to the iniquitous fynod of the Oak. When the me- 
mory of Chryſoſtom was reſtored and conſecrated, the nephew of 
Theophilus, at the head of a dying faction, ſtill maintained the 


obſtinate refiſtance, that he yielded to the conſent of the Catholic 
world“ His enmity to the Byzantine pontiffs“ was a ſenſe of 
intereſt, not a ſally of paſſion: he envied their fortunate ſtation in 
the ſunſhine of the Imperial court; and he dreaded their upſtart am- 
bition, which oppreſſed the metropolitans of Europe and Aſia, in- 
vaded the provinces of Antioch and Alexandria, and meaſured their 
dioceſe by the limits of the empire. The long moderation of Atti- 
cus, the mild ufurper of the throne of Chryfoſtom, ſuſpended the 
animoſities of the eaſtern patriarchs; but Cyril was at length awaken- 
ed by the exaltation of a rival more worthy of his eſteem and hatred. 
After the ſhort and troubled reign of Siſinnius biſhop of Coriſtan- 


choice of the emperor, who, on this occaſion, conſulted the' voice 
of fame, and invited the merit of a ſtranger. Neher“ 32 pative 


. *. * 5 


. 97 Theſe exploits of St. Cyril are recorded Nicephorus, 1. xiv. c. 18.) to the perſonal in- 
by Socrates (1. vii. c. 13, 14, 15-); and the terceſſion of the virgin. Vet in his laſt years 
moſt reluctant bigotry is compelled to copy he ſtill muttered that John Chry ſoſtom had 
an hiſtorian who coolly ſtyles the murderers been juſtly condemned (Tillemont, Mem. 
of Hypatia eg To Ppornpa tube. At the Ecclef. tom. xiv. p. 278—282. Baronius, 
mention of that injured name, I am pleaſed Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 412, Ne 46—64.). 
to obſerve a bluſh even on the cheek of Ba- *© See their characters in the hiſtory of So- 
ronius (A. D. 415, Ne 48.). . crates (I. vii. c. 25 —28.); their power and pre- 

He was deaf to the entreaties of Atti tenſions, in the huge compilation of Thomaſſin 

cus of Conſtantinople, and of Ifidore of Pe- (Diſcipline de I' Egliſe, tom. i. p. 80—91.). 
luſium, and yielded only (if we may believe 3 His elevation and conduct are deſcribed 


by 
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auſterity of his life, and the eloquence of his ſermons; but. the firſt 
homily which he preached before the devout Theodoſius betrayed the 
acrimony and impatience of his zeal. © Give me, O Czfar,” he ex- 
claimed, give me the earth purged of heretics, and I will give you 
« in exchange the kingdom of heaven. Exterminate with me, the 
« heretics; and with you, I will exterminate the Perſians.” On the 
fifth day, as if the treaty had been already ſigned, the patriarch of 
Conſtantinople diſcovered, ſurpriſed, and attacked a ſecret conventicle 
of the Arians: they preferred death to ſubmiſſion ; the flames that 
were kindled by their deſpair, ſoon ſpread to the neighbouring 


„ 
of Germanicia, and a monk of Antioch, was recommended by the C = P, 


— 


houſes, and the triumph of Neſtorius was clouded by the name of : 


incendiary. On either fide of the Helleſpont, his epiſcopal vigour 
impoſed a rigid formulary of faith and diſcipline ; a chronological 
error. concerning the feſtival of Eaſter was puniſhed as an offence 
againſt the church and ſtate. Lydia and Caria, Sardes and. Miletus, 
were, purified with the blood of the obſtinate Quartodecimans ; and 
the edict of the emperor, or rather of the patriarch, enumerates three 
and twenty degrees and denominations in the guilt and puniſhment 
of hereſy **. But the ſword. of perfecution, which Neftorius ſo 
furiouſly wielded, was ſoon turned againſt his own breaſt. Religion 
was the pretence; but, in the judgment of a contemporary faint, 
ambition was the genuine motive of epiſcopal warfare *. 


In the Syrian ſchool, Neſtorius had been taught to abhor the 


confuſion of the two natures, and nicely to diſcriminate the humanity 


by Socrates (I. vii. c. 29. 31.) ; and Marcel- 32 Tfidore of Peluſium (1. iv. epiſt. 57.)., 
nus ſeems to have applied the loquentiæ His words are ſtrong and ſcandalous — i bav- 
fatis, ſapientiæ parum, of Salluft. pau, £6 X&b 167 eps , 02107 &. Aoyea perl 

31 Cod: Theodoſ. I. xvi. tit. v. leg. 65. i οσt rameter vr Oidzpxing texBarxxerc- 
with the illuſtrations of Baronius (A. D. 428, ho. Iſidore is a ſaint, but he never became 
Ne 25, &e.), Godefroy (ad locum), and 211 a biſhop ; and I half ſuſpect that the pride 


(Crizica, tom, ii. p. 208.).. of Diogenes trampled on the pride of Plato. 


6 | of 
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— Bleſſed Virgin he revered as the mother of Chriſt, but his ears were 


kx DECLINE) AN FALL 
maſter Chriſt from the divinity of the Lord "Jeſus **. The 


offended with the raſh and recent title of mother of God“, which 


had been. inſenſibly adopted fince'the origin of the Arian controverſy. 


From the pulpit of Conſtantinople, a friend of the patriarch, and 
afterwards the patriarch himſelf, repeatedly preached againſt the uſe, 
or the abuſe, of a word © unknown to the apoſtles, unauthoriſed by 


the church, and which could only tend to alarm the timorous, to. 
_ miſlead the ſimple, to amuſe the profane, and to jnſticß, by a ſeem- 
ing reſemblance, the old genealogy of Olympus 


In his calmer 
moments Neſtorius confeſſed, that it might be tolerated or excuſed 


by the union of the two natures, and the communication of their 
idioms": but he was exaſperated, by contradiction, to diſclaim the 
waſp of a dern an infant rde to draw his inadequate 


-33: La Croze (Chriſtianiſme des F700 
tom. i. p. 44—53- Theſaurus Epiſtolicus 
La Crozianus, tom. ui. p. 276—280.) has 


detected the uſe of 3; Joworn, and & xvgio; 


inovcs Which, in the ivtb, vih, and vith cen- 
turies, diſcriminates the ſchool of Diodorus 


of Tarſus and his Neſtorian diſciples, a 
„ ©coroxec—Deipara: as in zoology we fa- 


miliarly ſpeak of oviparous and viviparous 
animals. It is not eaſy to fix the invention 
of this word, which La Croze (Chriſtianiſme 
des Indes, tom. i. p. 16.) aſcribes to Euſebius 
of Cæſarea and the Arians. The orthodox 
teſtimonies. are produced by Cyril and Peta- 


vius (Dogmat. Theolog. tom. v. I. v. c. 15. 


p. 254, & c.); but the veracity of the ſaint 


is queſtionable, and the epithet of here ſo. 


eaſily flides from the margin to the text of a 
Catholic MS. | 

_ 35 Baſnage, in his Hiſtoire de VEgliſe, a 
work of controverſy (tom. i. p. 505.), juſti- 


fies the mother, by the blood, of God (Acts, 


xx. 28. with Mills various readings). | But 
the Greek MSS. are far from unanimous ; 


and the primitive ſtyle of the blood of Chriſt 
is preſerved in the Syriac verſion, even in 


- thoſe copies which were uſed by the Chriſti- 


ans of St, Thomas on the coaſt of Malabar 


(La Croze, Chriſtianiſme des Indes, tom. i, 


p. 347-). The jealouſy of the Neſtorians 


- and Monophyſites has guarded the purity of 


their text, 

36 The Pagans of Egypt already laughed 
at the new Cybele of the Chriftians (Iſidor. 
I. i. epiſt. 54.): a letter was forged in the 
name of Hypatia, to ridicule the theology of 
her aſſaſſin (Synodicon, c. 216. in iv tom. 
Concil. p. 484.). In the article of NesTo- 
RIUS, Bayle has ſcattered ſome looſe philo- 
ſophy on the worſhip of the Virgin Mary. 

37 The aries; of the Greeks, a mutual 
loan or transfer of the idioms or properties 
of each nature to the other—of infinity to 
man, paſlibility to God, &c. Twelve rules 
on this niceſt of ſubjects compoſe the Theo- 
logical Grammar of Petavius (Dogmata 
Theolog. tom. v. $1 iv. c. 14, 15. p. 209, 
&c.). 
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ſimilies from che conjugal or civil partnerſhips of life, ai to- deſeribe 0 BA P. V 
the manhood'of Chriſt as the robe, the inſtrument, the tabernacle f?: 
his Godhead. At theſe blaſphemous ſounds, the pillars of the | 
fanctuary were ſhaken. The unſucceſsful competitors of Neſtorius 
indulged their pious or perſonal reſentment, the Byzantine clergy 
was ſecretly diſpleaſed with the intruſion of a ſtranger; whatever is 
ſuperſtitious or abſurd, might claim the protection of the monks 3 
and the people was intereſted i in the glory of their virgin patroneſs * 
The ſermons of the archbiſhop, and the ſervice of the altar, were: 
diſturbed by ſeditious clamour ; his authority and doctrine were 
renounced by ſeparate congregations; every wind ſcattered round 
the empire the leaves of controvetſy; and che voice of the com- 
batants on a ſonorous theatre re-echoed in the cells of Paleſtine and 
Egypt. It was the duty of Cyril to enlighten the zeal and ig- 
noränce of his innumerable monks: in the ſchool of Alexandria, 
he had imbibed and profeſſed the incarnation of one nature; and 
the ſucceſſor of Athanaſius conſulted his pride and ambition, when 
he roſe in arms againſt another Aris, more formidable and more 
guilty, on the ſecond throne of the hierarchy. Aſter a ſhort cor- 
reſpondence, in which the rival prelates diſguiſed their hatred in the 
hollow language of reſpect and charity, the patriarch: of Alexandria 
denounced to the prince and people, to the Eaſt and to the Wet, the 
damnable errors of the- Byzantine pontiff. From the Eaſt, more 
eſpecially from Antioch, he obtained the ambiguous counſels of 
toleration and ſilence, which were addreſſed to both parties while they 
favoured the cauſe of Neſtorius. But the Vatican received with open 
arms the meſſengers of Egypt. The vanity of Celeſtine was flat- 
tered by the appeal; and the partia verſion of a monk decided the 
faith of the Pope, who, we his Latin clergy, was iran of the 


s & % *wa- 


Books ce 2nd i See Ducange, C. P. Chrillans, I. l. 5. 5 b 
Vol. IV. 4B language, wy 


ec en PEQLINE AND ral? 


Ad 2 the arts, and. the, theology, of the-Greeks, At the head 
3 of an Italian fynod, Celeſtine weighed the mexits of the cauſe, 

apprqyed the creed of Cyril, condemned the ſentiments and, perſon of 
Neſtoriue, degraded, the hexetit from his epiſcopal; dignity, allowed 
a reſpite af ten days for recantation. and penance, and delegated to 
his enemy the execution of this raſh and, illegal ſentence, But the 
patriarch of, Alexandria, whulſt he darted the thunders of a, god, ex- 


poſed. the errors. and; paſſions. of a mortal: and, bis twelve ana- 


themas” fill, torture. the orthodox flayes,, who. adoxe the mamgry 
of.a ſaint, without forteiting their allegiange to the ſynod of Chal- 
cedon. Theſe bold aſſertions are indelibly, tinged. with the colours 
of the Agollinarian, bereſy; but the ſcricus, and perhaps the ſincere, 

hfafeſſons of Neſtorius, haye fticfied. the wiſe and, by partial 
theologians. of the preſent times“ 


Firſt cooncil Yet, neither the. emperor nor the, primate of the Eaſt were. FA 
of Epheius, 


AD 4: poſed to obey the mandate. of an Italian prieſt; and a ſynqd of tha 


une - Octo- 


= Catholic, ox rather of the, Gregk church. was unanimouſly. demanded 
| ag, the, ſole. remedy, that could; ape or deride this. eglchaftical 
quarrel”. Epheſus, on all ſides acceſſihle by ſea and; land, was 

choſen for che place, the feſtival. of, Peptecolk for, the day, af the 


* Concil. tom. in. p. 943. They, have caruiſſe eſt et mea ſententia) ; kad three mote 
oo" been. dire approred by the church reſpeQable. judges will. nat eaſily. be, found. 
(Tillemont, Mem. Ecclef. tom. xiv. p. 368 Aſſeman, a learned and modeſt ſlave, can 
372.) I almoſt pity; the. agony. of rage © hardly, diſcern-(Ribliothee. Orient. tom. iv. 
and ſophiſtry with which Petavius ſeems to. p:. 19972241), the guilt, and error, of, the 
be agitated in the vi book of of his . ex Neſtorians. 
37 Phe origin and/progreſs of the Neſto- 
Such as che ra ed | Baſoage (ad tom. i. rian controverſy, till the ſynod; of Epheſus, 
Variar. Lection. Canifii in Præfat. c. ii. p. 11 may be found in Socrates (I. vii. c. 32.), Eva- 
230) and La Ctons, ibe uyiverſal; ſcheler Briggs ( i. c. 1, 20, Libergeas (Brev; c. 
(Chriftiapiſme, des, Indes, tom. i. p. 16—20. 4. ), the original Atty (Concil. tam. iii. p. 551 
De VEthiople, p. 26, 27. Phefavr. Epiſt. — 991. edit. Veniſe, 1728), the Annals of 
OY bk „Kc. 283, 285.). His free, ſentence is Baronins apd Pagi, and the faithful collections 
confirmed by that of his friends Jablonſki of Tillemont (Mem. Eceleſ. tom. xiv. p. 283 
(Theſaur. Epiſt. tom. i. p. 193-201.) and —377+1- 
Moſheim ** P+ 304. Neſtoxium crimine 


meeting: 
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ſhould ſetile the myſteries of heaven, and the faith of the earth, 
Neſtexius appeared not as a criminal, but as a judge; he depended on 
the weight rather than the number of his prelates, and his ſturdy 
ſlaves from the -baths of Zeuxippus were armed for every ſervice of 
injury or defence. ut his adverſary Cyril was mere powerful in 
the weapons both of the fleſh and of the ſpirit. Diſobedient to the 


letter, or at leaſt to the -meaning, of the royal ſummons, he was 


attended by fſiſty Egyptian -biſhops; who expected from their pa- 
triarch's nod the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. He had contractetl 
an intimate alliance. with Memnon biſhop af Epheſus. The de- 
ſpotic primate of Aſia diſpoſed of the ready ſuccours of thirty or forty 
epiſcopal votes: a crowd of peaſants, the ſlaves of the church, was 


phyſical argument; and the peqple zealouſly aflerted the honour of 


the virgin, whoſe body repoſed within the walls of Epheſus. The 
fleet which had .tranfported Cyril from Alexandria was laden with 
the riches of Egypt; and he diſembarked a numerous body of ma- 
riners, ſlaves, and fanatics, enliſted with blind obedience under the 
banner of St. Mark and the mother of God. The fathers, and even 
the guards, of the council were awed by this martial array; the ad- 


verſaries of Cyril and Mary were inſulted in the ftreets, or threatened 


in their houſes; his eloquence and liberality made a daily encreaſe 


in the number of his adherents; and the Egyptian ſoon computed | 


meeting: a ae es Mines e a e C 
andl a guard was ſtationed to protect and conſine the fathers till they wo 


* The Chriſtians of the four firſt centuries 
were ignorant of the death and burial of 


Mary. The tradition of Epheſus is affirmed 


by the ſynod (enden 5 0 deo Iwarnsy xa 1 Heere 
K raf 5 a M 


the claim of Jeruſalem ; and her empty ſe- 


. Concil. tom. iii. 
P- 1102.) ; yet it has been ſuperſeded by 


polehre, a: as it was ſhewn to the pilgrims, pro- 


duced the fable of her reſurrection and aſ- 
ſumption, in which the Greek and Latin 
churches have piouſly acquieſced. See Ba- 
ronius (Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 48, N*6, &c.) 
and Tillemont (Mem. Eecleſ. tom. i. p. 467 


477. ). 
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that he might command the atteridahce and the: woitee/ of two "oY 
dred biſhops®. * But the author of the twelve anathemas foreſaw 
and dreaded the oppoſition of John of Antioch; Who, with a ſmall, 
though reſpectable, train of metropolitans and divines, was advan- 
cing by ſlow journies from the diſtant capital of the'Eaft. - Impatient 
of a delay which he ſtigmatized as voluntary and culpable “, Cyril 
announced the opening of the ſynod ſixteen days after the feſtival 
of Pentecoſt. Neſtorius, who depended on the near approach of 
his Eaſtern friends, perſiſted like his predeceſſor Chryſoſtom, to dif. 
claim the juriſdiction and to diſobey the ſummons of his enemies: 
they haſtened his trial, and his accuſer preſided 3 in the ſeat of judg- 
ment. Sixty- eight biſhops, twenty-two of metropolitan rank, de- 
fended / his cauſe by a modeſt and temperate proteſt : they were 
excluded from the counſels of their brethren. Candidian, in the 


emperor's name, requeſted a delay of four days : the profane ma- 


giltrate was driven with outrage and inſult from the aſſembly of the 


ſaints. - The whole of this momentous tranſaction was crowded into 
the compaſs of a fummer's day: the biſhops delivered their ſeparate 
opinions; but the uniformity of ſtyle reveals the influence or the 
hand of a maſter, who has been accuſed of corrupting the public 
evidence of their acts and ſubſcriptions“. Without a 2 


* The Acts of Chalcedon (Concil, tom. Iv. 
p- 1405 1408.) exhibit a lively picture of the 
blind, obſtinate ſervitude of the biſhops of 
Egypt to their patriarch. 


44 Civil or ecclefiaftical buſineſs detained 


the biſhops at Antioch till the 18% of May. 
Epheſus was at the diſtance of thirty days 
journey; and ten days more may be fairly 
allowed for accidents and repoſe. The march 
of Xenophon over the fame ground enume- 
rates above 260 paraſangs or leagues; and 
this meaſure might be illuſtrated from ancient 


and modern itineraries, if I knew how to 


3 


8 a ſynod, IN 
a caravan. John of Antioch is reluctantly 
acquitted by Tillemont himſelf (Mem. Ec- 
Clef. tom. xiv. p. 386—389.). 

* MepPopiercy jan zare . Jer Ta © Eper 
currehma vxouuruare Tawerya & xa Twi 
xauoTouca Kuxiy Tixpatorre, Evagnus, I. i. 
c. 7. The ſame imputation was urged by 
count Irenzus (tom. iii. p. 1249- ); and the 
orthodox critics do not find it an eaſy taſk to 
defend the purity of the Greek or Latin co- 
pies of the Acts. 
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voice, they recognized'in the epiſtles'6f Cyril, the Nicene creed and C H AP. 


XLVI. 


the doctrine of the fathers: but the partial extracts from the letter? 


and homilies of Neſtorius were interrupted by curſes and anathemas: 


and the heretic was degraded: from his epiſcopal and eccleſiaſtical 


dignity. The ſentence, maliciouſſy inſeribed to the new Judas, was 


affixed and proclaimed in the ſtreets of Epheſus : the weary prelates, 


as they iſſued from the church of the mother of God, were ſaluted 


as her champions; and her victory was celebrated by the - 
tions, the ſongs, and the tumult of the night. 


On the fifth day, the triumph was clouded by the arrival and in- Oppoſition of 


he had wiped the duſt from his ſhoes, John of Antioch gave audience 
to Candidian the Imperial miniſter ; who related his ineffectual 
efforts to prevent or to annul the haſty violence of the Egyptian. 
With equal haſte and violence, the Oriental ſynod of fifty biſhops 


degraded Cyril and Memnon from their epiſcopal * honours, con- 


demned, in the twelve anathemas, the pureſt venom of the Apolli- 


narian hereſy, and deſcribed the Alexandrian primate as a monſter, 


born and educated for the deſtruction of the church **. Hi throne 


was diftant and inacceſſible ; but they inſtantly reſolved to beſtow 
on the flock of Epheſus the bleſſing of a faithful ſhepherd. © By the 
vigilance of Memnon, the churches were ſhut againſt them, and a' 
ſtrong garriſon was thrown into the cathedral. The troops, under 


the command of Candidian, advanced to the affault ; the outguards 
were routed and put to the ſword, but the place was impregnable : 


the beſiegers retired ; their retreat was purſued by a vigorous ſally ; 


they loſt their * and many of the ſoldiers were dangerouſly 


on one Twy matron Tx; xz» founded with the genuine ſenſe which re- 
After the coalition of John and Cy- ſpectable enemies entertain of each other's 

nl, theſe invectives were mutually forgotten. merit (Concil. tom. ui, P. 1244.) | 
The ſtyle of declamation muſt never be con- 
9 wounded 


1 


the Orien 2 


dignation of the Eaſtern biſhops. In a chamber of the inn, before 


une 27, &c. 
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en ” ho wountled with olubs and ones. Epheſus, the city of the Virgin, 
Vas deſiled with rage and clamour, with ſedition and blood; the 
rival fynods darted anathemas and excommunications from their 
ſpiritual engines and the court of Theotlofius was perplexed by the 
adverſe and contradlictory narratives of the Syrian and Egyptian 
Ladtions. - During a buſy period of three months, the emperor tried 
every method, except the moſt effectual means of indifference 'and 
a to reeoncile this-theologieal quarrel. He attempted to re- 
move or intimidate the leatlers by a common ſentence of acquittal 
or condemnation ; he inveſted his repreſentatives at Epheſus with 
ample power and military force: he ſummoned from either party 
eight choſen-deputics to a free and candid conference in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, far from the contagion of popular frenzy. 
But the Orientals refuſed to yield, and the Catholics, proud of their 
numbers and of their Latin allies, rejected all terms of union or to- 
leration. The patience of the meek Theodoſius was provoked, and 
he diſſolved in anger this epiſcopal tumult, which at the diſtance of 
thirteen-centuries aſſumes the venerable aſpect of the third œcume- 
nical council. God is my witneſs,” ſaid the pious prince, that 
„Jam not the author of this confuſion. His providence will dif- 
<« ern and puniſh the guilty. Return to your provinces, and may 
236 « your private virtues repair the miſchief and ſcandal of your meet- | 
p „ ing.” They returned to their /provinces.; but the ſame paſſions. 
which had diſtracted the ſynod of Epheſus were diffuſed over the 
Eaftern world. After three” obſtinate and equal: campaigns, John of 
Antioch and Cyril of Alexandria condeſcended to explain and em- 


7 See the Acts of the Synod of Epheſus, cleſiaſtical Hiſtories of Socrates (1. vii. c. 34.) 
in the original Greek, and a Latin verſion al- and Evagrius (I. i. c. 3, 4, 5.), and the Bre- 
moſt contemporary (Concil. tom. iti. p. 991 viary of Liberatus (in Concil, tom. vi. p. 419 
— 1339. with the Synodicon adverſus Tragz- —459. c. 5, 6.), and the Memoires Eccleſ. 
diam Irenæi, tom. iv. p. 235—-497.), the Ec- of Tillemont (tom. XIV. p. 377—487.). | 
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brace: but their ſeeming re-uniadi reſt be imputed rather to 0 1 p. 
dence than: to bonſ@0z. 105 the manual" Iafitides rather: thaw: tor the . 
Chriſtian charity off the patriarchs. . 
The Byzantine pontiff had: inftilled: into the royal ear a | baleful 9 of 
— againſt” the character and conduct of his Egyptian rival 4. b. 
An epiſtle of menace and invective“, which accompanied the ſumſ- 
mons, aeeuſed Him as a buſy, inſolent, and envious prieſt, who 
perplexed the ſimplicity of the faith, violated the peace of the-church 

and ſtate, and; by his artful: and ſeparate addreſſes to the wife and 

ſiſter- of Theodoſius, preſumed to ſuppoſe, or to ſeatter, the ſeeds of 

diſcord in the Imperial family. At the ſtern command of his ſo- 

vereign, Cyril had repaired to Epheſus, where lie was reſiſted; 438 
threatened; and confined; by the magiſtrates in the intereſt of Neſ- 
torius and the Orientals; who aſſembled the troops of Lydia and 
Tonia to ſuppreſs the fanatic and diſorderly train of the patriarch, 
Without expecting the royal licence, he eſcaped from his guards, 
preeipitately embarked, deſerted the imperfect ſynod, and retired to 
his epiſcopal fortreſs of ſafety and independence. But his artful 
emiſſaries, both in the court and city, ſacceſsfully laboured to appeaſe 
the reſentment, and to conciliate the favour, of the emperor. The 
| feeble ſon of Arcadius was alternately ſwayed by his wife and ſiſter, 
by the eunuchs and women of the palace: ſuperſtition and avarice 
were their ruling paſſions; and the orthodox chiefs were aſſiduous in 
their endeavours to alarm the former and to gratify the latter. 
Conſtantinople. and the ſuburbs were ſanctiſied with frequent mo- 


„ Tafaxm (ſays the emperor in pointed Te r r Paoiwr E] xwptii HeRο⁰ D, g 
language) To J½ £7 caro, Aa. xufiohor raus 2x "von; apoppung iviga; wiiipnoru;, I ſhould be 
EXXANTICON RN + „ We 0aovripas opens curious to know how much Neſtorius paid 
inne a 2 n » + + « al ruxMa; for theſe expreſſions, ſo” mortifying to his 
h TETWY nd fun rip WWNOTITOG » « ++ 0 rival. . 
rarreg jane 1 bepews » + + + Ta Te ren EXXATG IONS 
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e . naſteries, and the holy abbots, Dalmatius and Eutyches“, %, had de- 
XLVII. 
—— voted their zeal and fidelity to the cauſe of Cyril, the worſhip of 
Mary, and the unity of Chriſt. From the firſt moment of their 


monaſtic life, they had never mingled with the world, or trod the 


profane ground of the city. But in this awful, moment of the dan- 
ger of the church, their vow was ſuperſeded by a more ſublime and 
indiſpenſable duty. At the head of a long order of monks and 
hermits, who carried burning tapers in their hands, and chaunted 
litanies to the mother of God, they proceeded from their monaſteries 
to the palace. The people was edified and inflamed by this extra- 
ordinary ſpectacle, and the trembling monarch liſtened to the 
prayers and adjurations of the ſaints, who boldly, pronou nced, that 
none could hope for ſalvation, unleſs they embraced the perſon and 
the creed of the orthodox ſucceſſor of Athanaſius. At the ſame 
time every avenue of the throne was aſſaulted with gold. Under 
the decent names of eulogies and bᷣenedictions, the courtiers of both 
ſexes were bribed according to the meaſure of their power and rapa- 
ciouſnels, But their inceſſant demands deſpoiled the ſanctuaries of 
Conſtantinople and Alexandria; and the authority of the patriarch 
was unable to ſilence the juſt murmur of his clergy, that a debt of 
ſixty thouſand pounds had already bean contracted to ſupport the 
expence of this ſcandalous. corruption . Pulcheria, who relieved 
Se el ſcriptum eſt ut præſtet; ſed de tua 
eccleſia præſta avaritiæ quorum noſti, c. 
This curious and original letter, from Cyril's 


49 Eutyches, the hereſiarch Eutyches, is 
honourably- named by Cyril as a friend, a 
ſaint, and the ſtrenuous defender of the faith. 


His brother, the abbot Dalmatius, is like- 
wiſe employed to bind the emperor and all 
his chamberlains terribili conjuratione. 
nodicon, c. 203. in Concil. tom. iv. p. 467. 
59 Clerici qui hic ſunt contriſtantur, quod 
eccleſia Alexandrina nudata fit hujus cauſa 
turbelæ: et debet præter illa quæ hinc tranſ- 
miſfa ſint auri libras mille quingentas. Et 


Sy- . 
C. 203. 


| confederacy. 


archdeacon to his creature the new biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, has been unaccountably pre- 
ſeryed- in an old Latin verſion (Synodicon, 
Concil. tom. iv. p. 465—468.), 
The maſk is almoſt dropped, and the ſaints 
ſpeak the honeſt language of intereſt and 
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56x 
her brother from the weight of an empire, was the firmeſt pillar of C H A P. 
XLVII.. 
orthodox y; and ſo intimate was the alliance between the thunders o 
the ſynod: and the whiſpers of the court, that Cyril was aſſured of 
ſucceſs if he could diſplace one eunuch, and ſubſtitute another in 
the favour of Theodoſius. Yet the Egyptian could not boaſt of a 
glorious or deciſive victory. The emperor, with. unaccuſtomed 
firmneſs, adhered to his promiſe of protecting the innocence of the 
Oriental biſhops; and Cyril ſoftened his anathemas, and confeſſed, 
with ambiguity and reluctance, a twofold nature of . Chriſt, before 
he was permitted to ſatiate his revenge we the unfortunate 
Neſtorius 
The raſh and ene Neſtorius, before hs 1 of the ſynod, Exile of 
Neſtorius, 
was oppreſſed by Cyril, betrayed by the court, and faintly ſupported A. D. 435. 


by his Eaſtern friends. A ſentiment of fear or indignation prompt- 
ed him, while it was Jet time, to affect the glory of a voluntary 
abdication** : his wiſh, or at leaſt his requeſt, was readily granted ; 

he. was pot with honour from Epheſus to. his old monaſtery 
of Antioch; and, after a ſhort pauſe, his ſucceſſors, Maximian and 
Proclus, were acknowledged as the lawful biſhops of Conſtantinople. 
But in the filence of his cell, the degraded patriarch could no longer 
reſume the innocence and ſecurity of a private monk. The paſt 
he regretted, he was diſcontented with the preſent, and the future 
he had reaſon to dread: the Oriental biſhops ſucceſſively diſengaged 
their cauſe from his unpopular name, and each day decreaſed the 


1 The tedious negociations that ſucceeded 
the ſynod of Epheſus are diffuſely related in 
the original Acts (Concil. tom. iii. p. 1339 


—1771. ad fin. vol. and the Synodicon, in 


tom. iv.), Socrates (l. vu. 8 28. 35. 40, 41+), 
Evagrius (I. i. c. 6, 7, 8. 12.), Liberatus 
(g. 7 —10. ). Tillemont (Mew. Eccleſ. tom. 
xiv. p. 487 - 676.) . The moſt patient reader 
will thank me for compreſſing ſo much non- 


£ Vor. IV. 


4 C 


ſenſe and falſehood in a few lines. 

** Ars Te avdenderv;, enerparn kara T5 
ObX£10v t e {AOVESTphOYs Evagrius, . 
c. 7. The original letters in the Synodicon 
(e. 15. 24, 25, 26.) juſtify the appearance of 
a voluntary reſignation, which is aſſerted by 
Ebed-Jeſu, a Neſtorian writer, apud Al- 
ſeman, Bibliot, Oriental. tom, iii. p. 299. 
302, 


number 


* 
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number of the ſchiſmatics who revered Neſtorius as the oonfeſſor of 
W the faith. Aſter a reſidence at Antioch af Wir year,” the hand of 
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Theodoſius | ſubſcribed an edict * » Which ranked him with Simon 


the magician, proſcribed his opinions and followers, condemned his 
writings to the flames, and baniſhed his perſon firſt to Petra in 


Arabia, and at length to Oaſis, one of the iſlandt of the Libyan 


deſert**. Secluded from the church and from the world, the exile 
was ſtill purſued by the rage of bigotry and war. A wandering 


tribe of the Blemmyes or Nubians, invaded his ſolitary priſon : 


in their retreat they diſmiſſed a crowd of uſeleſs captives; but no 
ſooner had Neſtorius reached the banks of the Nile, than he would 
gladly have eſcaped from a Roman and orthodox city to the milder 
ſervitude of the ſavages. His flight was puniſhed as a new crime; 
the ſoul of the patriarch inſpired the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers 
of Egypt; the magiſtrates, the ſoldiers, the monks, devoutly tor- 
tured the enemy of Chriſt and St. Cyril; and, as far as the confines 
of Ethiopia, the heretic was alternately dragged and recalled, till his 
aged body was broken by the hardſhips and accidents of theſe re- 
iterated journies. Yet his mind was ſtill independent and erect ; 
the preſident of Thebais was awed by his paſtoral letters; he 
ſurvived the Catholic tyrant of Alexandria, and, after ſixteen years 
baniſhment, the ſynod of Chalcedon would perhaps have reſtored 


3 See the Imperial letters in the Acts of leg. 7.) to thoſe happy ſpots which are diſ- 
the Synod of Epheſus. (Concil. tom. iii. criminated by water and verdure from the Li- 
p. 1739—1735-). The odious name of Si- byan ſands. Three of theſe under the com- 
monians, which was afhxed. to the diſciples of mon name of Oafis, or Alvahat: 1. The 
this TegaruIz; Mdacnabuag, was deſigned w; ay temple of Jupiter Ammon. 2. The middle 
cid vYτε ee awwne virouancy Tynopary T Oaſis, three days journey to the weſt of Ly- 
ar-, Xa pens Corrag rig, lurri copolis. 3. The ſouthern, where Neſtori us 
Parra wripuas exroc Viay. Yet theſe were was baniſhed, in the firſt climate, and only 
Chriſtians! who differed only in names and three days journey from the confines of Nu- 
in ſhadows. bia. See a learned Note of Michaelis (ad 
5+ The metaphor of iſlands is applied by Deſcript. Egypt. Abulfedz, p. 21—34.). 
the grave civilians (PandeR, I. xlviii. tit. 22, 


him 


« 
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| Kim to the hononrs, or at leaſt to the communion, of the church. 


The death of Neſtorius prevented his obedience to their weleome 
ſammons® ; and his difeaſe might afford ſome colour to the ſeandal- 
ous report, that his tongue, the organ of blaſphemy, had been eaten 
by the worms. He was buried in a city of Upper Egypt, known 
by the names of Chemnis, or Panopolis, or Akmim **; but the im- 
mortal malice of the Jacobites has perſevered for ages to caſt ſtones 
againſt his ſepulchre, and to propagate the fooliſh tradition, that it 
was never watered by the rain of heaven, which equally defcends on 


the righteous and the ungodly ”, Humanity may drop a tear on the 
fate of Neſtorius : yet juſtice muſt obſerve, that he ſuffered the per- 


ſecution which he had approved and inflited®. 
The death of the Alexandrian primate, after a reign of thirty- 
two years, abandoned the Catholics to the intemperance of zeal and 


the abuſe of victory. The monophyſite doctrine (one incarnate 


55 The invitation of Neftorius to the ſynod: 
of Chalcedon, is related by Zacharias, bi- 
ſhop of Melitene (Evagrius, I. ii. c. 2. Aﬀe- 
man, Bibliot. Orient. tom. ii. p. 55.) and the 
famous Xenaias or Philoxenus, biſhop of Hie- 
rapolis (Aſſeman, Bibliot. Orient. tom. ii. 


p. 40, &c.), denied by Evagrius and Aſſe- 


7 man, and ſtoutly maintained by La Croze 


(Theſaur. Epiſtol. tom. iii. p. 191, &c.). 


The fact is not improbable; yet it was the 


intereſt of the Monophy ſites to ſpread the in- 
vidious report; and Eutychius (tom. ii. p. 12.) 


affirms, that Neſtorĩus died after an exile of ſe- 


ven years, and conſequently ten years before 
the ſynod of Chalcedon. 

_ 56: Conſult d'Anville (Mzmoire fur PE- 
gypte, p. 191.), Pocock (Deſcription of the 
Eaſt, vol. i. p. 76.),  Ahulfda (Doſcript. 
Egypt. p. 14.) and his commentator Mi- 
chaelis (Not. p. 78—83.), and the Nubian 
Geographer (p. 42.), who mentions, in the 


xüth century, the ruins and the ſugar-canes 


of Akmim. 


40 2 


57 Eutychius (Annal. tom. if. p. 12.) and 
Gregory Bar-Hebræus, or Abulpharagius 
(Aſſeman, tom. ii. p. 316.), repreſent the 
credulity of the xh and xiit® centuries, 

Wos are obliged to Evagrius (I. i. c. 7.) 
for ſome extracts from the letters of Neſto- 
rius; but the lively picture of his ſufferings 
is treated with inſult by the hard and ſtupid 


fanatic. | 


59' Dixi Cyrillum dum viveret, auctoritate 
ſua effeciſſe, ne Eutychianiſmus et Mono- 
phyſitarum error in nervum erumperet : id- 
que verum puto . . alquo..., honeſto modo 
Tu) way Cecinerat. 
tous Jablonſki did not always ſpeals the 
whole truth. Cum Cyrillo lenius om nino 
egi, quam ſi tecum aut cum alüs rei hujus 
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Eutyches, 


A.D. 448. 


The learned but cau= 


probe gnaris et zquis. rerum æſtimatoribus 


ſermones privatos conferrem, (Theſaur. Epiſ- 
tol. La Crozian. tom. i. p. 197, 198.), an ex- 
cellent key to his diflertations on the Neſto- 
rian controverſy ! 25 | 


nature) 
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Second 
council of 


Epheſus, 


accepted the faith and even the anathemas of Cyril ; and the hereſy 
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nature) was rigorouſly preached in the churches of Egypt and the 
monaſteries of the Eaſt; the primitive creed of Apollinaris was pro- 
tected by the ſanctity of Cyril; and the name of EuTycuss, his ve- 
nerable friend, has been applied to the ſe& moſt adverſe to the Sy- 
rian hereſy of Neſtorius. His rival Eutyches was the abbot, or | 
archimandrite, or ſuperior of three hundred monks, but the opinions 
of a ſimple and illiterate recluſe might have expired in the cell, where 
he had ſlept above ſeventy years, if the reſentment or indiſcretion of 
Flavian the Byzantine pontiff, had not expoſed the ſcandal to the 
eyes of the Chriſtian world. His domeſtic ſynod was inſtantly con- 
vened, their proceedings were ſullied with clamour and artifice, and 
the aged heretic was ſurpriſed into a ſeeming confeſſion, that Chriſt 


had not derived his body from the ſubſtance of the Virgin Mary. 


From their partial decree, Eutyches appealed to a general council; 
and his cauſe was vigorouſly aſſerted by his godſon Chryſaphius, the 
reigning eunuch of the' palace, and his accomplice Dioſcorus, who 
had ſucceeded to the throne, the creed, the talents, and the vices 
of the nephew of Theophilus. By the ſpecial ſummons of Theo- 
doſius, the ſecond ſynod of Epheſus was judiciouſly compoſed of 
ten metropolitans and ten biſhops from each of the ſix dioceſes of 
the Eaſtern empire : ſome exceptions of favour or merit enlarged 
the number to one hundred and thirty-five; and the Syrian Bar- 
ſumas, as the chief and repreſentative of the monks, was invited to 
fit and vote with the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles. But the deſpotiſm of 
the Alexandrian patriarch again oppreſſed the freedom of debate: the 
ſame ſpiritual and carnal weapons were again drawn from the arſenals of 
Egypt; the Aſiatic veterans, a band of archers, ſerved under the orders 
of Dioſcorus; and the more formidable monks, whoſe minds were in- 
acceſſible to reaſon or mercy, beſieged the doors of the cathedral. The 
general, and, as it ſhould ſeem, the unconſtrained voice of the fathers, 


of | 
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of the two natures was formally condemned in the perſons and writ- 
ings of the moſt learned Orientals. May thoſe who divide Chriſt, 
„be divided with the ſword, may they be hewn in pieces, may 
„ they be burnt alive!” were the charitable wiſhes of a Chriſtian 
ſynod The innocence and ſanctity of Eutyches were acknow- 
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ledged without heſitation; but the prelates, more eſpecially thoſe of 


Thrace and Aſia, were unwilling to depoſe their patriarch for the 
uſe or even the abuſe of his lawful juriſdiction. They embraced 
the knees of Dioſcorus, as he ſtood with a threatening aſpect on the 
footſtool of his throne, and conjured him to forgive the offences, 
and to reſpect the dignity, of his brother. Do you mean to raiſe 
« a ſedition?”. exclaimed the relentleſs tyrant. © Where are the 


& officers ?”* At theſe words a furious multitude of monks and ſol- 


diers, with ſtaves, and fwords, and chains, burſt into the church: 


the trembling biſhops hid themſelves behind the altar, or under the 
| benches, and as they were not inſpired with the zeal of martyrdom, 
they ſucceſhvely ſubſcribed a blank paper, which was afterwards filled 


with the condemnation of the Byzantine pontiff. Flavian was in- 


ſtantly delivered to the wild-beaſts of this ſpiritual amphitheatre : 
the monks were ſtimulated by the voice and example of Barſumas 
to avenge the injuries of Chriſt: it is ſaid that the patriarch of Alex- 
andria reviled, and buffeted, and kicked, and trampled his brother of 
Conſtantinople® : it is certain, that the victim, before he could reach 


the 


9 ayic ovrodog BT, Xpoyy. XAUTOY Everio, 2 ENS de (Euſebius, biſhop of Dory- 
a ton rap Bo tis So vtrnrat, we Serie re- læum) r HN, x JebAgius - t. 
| pio dn + + « „t Tig Nhe vo arab. At the re- Tos AiogXopy wO2 4evoy TE &. x jp : and 
queſt of Dioſcorus, thoſe who were not able this teſtimony of Evagrius (I. ii. c. 2.) is 
to roar (fonoa:), ſtretched out their hands. amplified by the hiſtorian Zonaras (tom. ii. 
At Chalcedon, the Orientals diſclaimed theſe 1. xiii. p. 44.), who affirms that Dioſcorus 
_ exclamations ; but the Egyptians more con- kicked like a wild aſs. But the language of 
ſiſtently declared. ravra xai* Tore error xas Liberatus (Brev. c. 12. in Concil. tom. vi. 
wv Ayers (Concil. tom, iv. p. 1012: ); p. 438.) is more cautious; and the Acts of 

1 Chalcedon, 


£ 
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the place of his exile, expired on the third day, of the wounds and 
bruiſes which he had received at Epheſus. This ſecond ſynod has 
been juſtly branded as a gang of robbers and aſſaſſins; yet the ac- 
euſers of Dioſcorus would magnify his violence, to alleviate the 
cowardice and inconſtancy of their own: behaviour. 
The faith of Egypt had prevailed : but the vanquiſhed n 
ſupported by the ſame pope who encountered without fear the hoſtile 
rage of Attila and Genſeric, The theology of Leo, his famous 
tome or epiſtle on the myſtery of the incarnation, had been diſre- 
garded by the ſynod of Epheſus: his authority, and that of the 
Latin church, was infulted in his legates, who eſcaped from flavery 
and death. to relate the melancholy tale of the tyranny of Dioſcorus 
and the martyrdom of Flavian, His provincial ſynod annulled the 
irregular proceedings of Epheſus ; but as this ſtep. was itſelf irre- 
gular, he ſolicited the convocation of a general council in the free 
and orthodox - provinces of Italy. From his independent throne, 
the Roman biſhop ſpoke and acted without danger, as the head of 
the Chriſtians, and his dictates were obſequiouſly tranſcribed by 
Placidia and her ſon Valentinian 3 who addreſſed their Eaſtern col- 


league to reſtore the peace and unity of the church. But the pageant 


of Oriental royalty was moved, with equal dexterity by the hand of 
the eunuch; and Theodoſius could pronounce, without heſitation, 
that the church was already peaceful and triumphant, and that the 
recent flame had been extinguiſhed by the juſt puniſhment of the 
Neſtorians. Perhaps the Greeks would be ſtill involved in the hereſy 


of the Monophyſites, if the emperor's horſe had not fortunately 


ſtumbled ; Theodoſius expired; his orthodox ſiſter, Pulcheria, with 


a nominal huſband, ſucceeded to the throne; Chryſaphius was burnt, 


Chalcedon, which laviſh the names of hom:i- ticularly accuſed——:apats Toy perrapicr he 
cide, Cain, &c. do not juſtify ſo pointed a av; eure xas i, oÞator (Concil, tom. iv. 
charge. The monk Barſumas 1s more par- P. 1413.) 


2 . Dioſcorus 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Dioſcorus was diſgraced, the exiles were men and the tome of C H 
Leo was ſubſcribed by the Oriental biſhops. Yet the pope was diſ- —— 


appointed in his favourite project of a Latin council; he diſdained 
to preſide in the Greek ſynod, which was ſpeedily afſembled at Nice 
in Bithynia ; his legates required in a peremptory tone the preſence 
of the emperor; and the weary fathers were tranſported to Chal- 
cedon under the immediate eye of Marcian and the ſenate of Con- 
ſtantinople. A quarter of a mile from the Thracian Boſphorus, the 
church of St. Euphemia was built on the ſummit of a gentle though 
lofty aſcent : the triple ſtructure was celebrated as a prodigy of art, 
and the boundleſs proſpect of the land and ſea might have raiſed the 
mind of a ſectary to the contemplation of the God of the univerſe. 
Six hundred and thirty biſhops were ranged in order in the nave 
of the church; but the patriarchs of the Eaſt were preceded by the 
legates, of whom the third was a ſimple prieſt; and the place of 
honour was reſerved for twenty laymen of confular or ſenatorian 
rank, The goſpel was oftentatiouſly diſplayed in the centre, but 
the rule of faith was defined by the Papal and Imperial miniſters, 
who moderated the thirteen ſeſſions of the council of Chalcedon ©. 
Their partial interpoſition ſilenced the intemperate ſhouts and exe- 
crations, which degraded the epiſcopal gravity ; but, on the formal 
accuſation of the legates, Dioſcorus was compelled to deſcend from 
his throne to the rank of a criminal, already condemned in the opi- 
nion of his judges. The Orientals, leſs adverſe to Neſtorius than to 
Cyril, accepted the Romans as their deliverers ; Thrace, and Pontus, 


62 The Ads of the Council of Chalcedon by Evagrius (1. i. c. 9—12. and l. ii. c. 1, 2, 
(Cencil. tom. iv. p. 761—2071.)- compre- 3, 4.) and Liberatus (Brev. c. 11, 12, 13, 
bend thoſe of Epheſus (p. 899—1189.), 14.). Once more, and almoſt for the laſt 
which again compriſe the ſynod of Conſtan- time, I appeal to the diligence of Tillemont 
tinople under Flavian (p. 9z0—1072.); and (Mem. Ecclef. tom. xv. p. 479—719.). The 
it requires ſome attention to diſengage this Annals of Baronius and Pagi will accompany 
double involution, The whole buſineſs of me much further on my long and laborious 

Eutyches, Flavian, and Dioſcorus, is related journey. 
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and Aſia, were exaſperated againſt the murderer of Flavian, and the 
new patriarchs of Conſtantinople and Antioch ſecured their places 
by the ſacriſice of their benefactor. The biſhops of Paleſtine, Ma- 
cedonia, and Greece, were attached to the faith of Cyril; but in 


the face of the ſynod, in the heat of the battle, the leaders, with their 


obſequious train, paſſed from the right to the left wing, and decided 
the victory by this ſeaſonable deſertion. Of the ſeventeen ſuffragans 


who ſailed from Alexandria, four were tempted from their allegi- 


ance, and the thirteen, falling proſtrate on the ground, implored the 
mercy of the council with ſighs and tears, and a pathetic declaration, 
that, if they yielded, they ſhould be maſſacred on their return to 
Egypt by the indignant people. A tardy repentince was allowed 
to expiate the guilt or error of the accomplices of Dioſcorus: but 
their ſins were accumulated on his head; he neither aſked nor hoped 
for pardon, and the moderation of thoſe who pleaded for a general 


amneſty, was drowned in the prevailing cry of victory and revenge. 


To ſave the reputation of his late adherents, ſome per/onal offences 
were ſkilfully detected; his raſh and illegal excommunication of the 


pope, and his contumacious refuſal (while he was detained a pri- 


ſoner) to attend the ſummons of the ſynod. Witneſſes were intro- 
duced to prove the ſpecial facts of his pride, avarice, and cruelty ; 
and the fathers heard with abhorrence, that the alms of the church 
were laviſhed on, the female dancers, that his palace, and even his 


bath, was open to the proſtitutes of Alexandria, and that the in- 


famous Panſophia, or Irene, was publicly entertained as the concubine 
of the patriarch *. 


For 


63 Mara 5 Tips Boro; TawoPe f 1 x22 is preſerved in the Greek Anthology (1, ii. 
Opzun (perhaps Ein), wigs ns xa 0 waiweulpanec c. 5. p. 188. edit. Wechel), although the ap- 
rue ARE fie OHG a n per avTng Ts xa. T plication was unknown to the editor Brodæus. 
£60.02 fut (Concil. tom. iv. p. 1276.) . A The nameleſs epigrammatiſt raiſes a tolerable 
ſpecimen of the wit and malice of the people pun, by confounding the epiſcopal ſaluta- 


tion 


dy 
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For theſe ſcandalous offences Dioſcorus was depoſed. by the Gnod, Cake, F 
* baniſhed by the emperor: but the purity of his faith was de 
clared in the preſence, and with the tacit approbation, of the fathers. Chaleedon, 
Their prudence ſuppoſed rather than pronounced the hereſy of 
Eutyches, who was never ſummoned before their tribunal; and 
they ſat filent and abaſhed, when a bold Monophyſite, caſting at 
their feet a volume of Cyril, challenged them to anathematize in his 
perſon the doctrine of the ſaint, If we fairly peruſe the acts of 
Chalcedon as they are recorded by the orthodox party, we ſhall 
find that a great majority of the biſhops embraced the ſimple unity 
of Chriſt; and the ambiguous conceſſion, that he was formed or or 
FROM two natures, might imply either their previous exiſtence, or 
| their ſubſequent confuſion, or ſome dangerous interval between the 
conception of the man and the aſſumption of the God. The Ro- 
man theology, more poſitive and preciſe, adopted the term moſt of- 
fenſive to the ears of the Egyptians, that Chriſt exiſted Ix two na- 
tures; and this momentous particle“ (which the memory, rather 
than the underſtanding, muſt retain) had almoſt produced a ſchiſm 
ar ag the Catholic biſhops. The tome of Leo had been reſpectfully, 
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tion of Peace be to all!” with the ge- 
nuine or corrupted name of the biſhop's con- 
cubine: 

Eipnpy œrrieu H % tir , 

IH Jurte Tac mv Ao 27905 3 
I am ignorant whether the patriarch, who 
ſeems to have been a jealous lover, is the 
Cimon of a preceding epigram, whoſe 208 
euros Was viewed with envy and wonder by 
Priapus himſelf. 

54 Thoſe who reverence the ;ofallibility of 
ſynods, may try to aſcertain their ſenſe. The 
leading biſhops were attended by partial or 
careleſs ſcribes, who diſperſed their copies 
round the world. Our Greek MSS. are ſul- 
lied with the falſe and proſcribed reading of 
x ru Pvorwr (Concil, tom. tit, p. 1460.) : the 


authentic tranſlation of pope Leo I. does not 
ſeem to have been executed; and the old 
Latin verſions materially differ from the pre- 
ſent Vulgate, which was reviſed (A. D. 550) 


by Ruſticus, a Roman prieſt, from the baſt 


MSS. of the Az«umrs at Conſtantinople (Du- 
cange, C. P. Chriſtiana, I. iv, p. 151.), a 
famous monaſtery of Latins, Greeks, and 
Syrians. See Concil. tom. iv. p. 1959 
2049. and Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 326, &c. 
It is darkly repreſented in the micro- 


ſcope of Petavius (tom. v. I. iii. c. 5.) ; yet 


the ſubtle theologian is himſelf afraid —ne 
quis fortaſſe ſupervacaneam, et nimis anxiam 


putet hujuſmodi vocularum inquiſitionem, et 


ab inſtituti theologici gravitate alienam 
(p. 1240. 
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debates, that it was run b nor; lawful to tranſgreſs the 
ſacred landmarks which had been fixed at Nice, Conſtantinople, and 
Epheſus, according to the rule of ſcripture and tradition. At length 
they yielded to the importunities of their maſters, but their infal- 
lible decree, after it had been ratified with deliberate votes and vehe- 
ment acclamations, was overturned in the next ſeſſion by the oppo- 
ſition of the legates and their Oriental friends. It was in vain that 
2 multitude of epiſcopal voices repeated in chorus, The definition of 
« the fathers is orthodox and immutable ! The heretics are now 
« Jiſcovered ! Anathema to the Neftorians ! Let them depart from 
« the fynod! Let them repair to Rome“! The legates threatened, 
the emperor was abſolute, and a committee of eighteen! biſhops pre- 
pared a new decree, which was impoſed on the reluctant affembly. 
In the name of the fourth general council, the Chrift in one perſon, 
but in two natures, was anhounced to the Catholic world: an invi- 
ſible line was drawn between the hereſy of Apollinaris and the faith 
of St. Cyril; and the road to paradiſe, a bridge as ſharp as a razor, 
was ſuſpended over the abyſs by the maſter-hand of the theological 
artiſt. During ten centuries of blindneſs and ſervitude, Europe received 
her religious opinions from the oracle of the Vatican; and the ſame 
doctrine, already varniſhed with the ruſt of antiquity, was admitted 
without diſpute into the creed of the reformers, who diſclaimed the 
ſupremacy of the Roman pontiff. The ſyuod of Chalcedon ſtill triumphs 
in the proteſtant churches; but the ferment of controverfy has fubſided, 
and the moſt pious Chriſtians of the preſent day are ignorant or 
careleſs of their own belief concerning the myſtery of the incarnation. 


66" RN » 3 Spee xpatiury n aviyxopeta... Liberatus preſent only the placid face of the 
e arrineyorTes Qavper YU %, o A Neves ſy nod, and diſcreetly flide over theſe embers 
bine now o. arrheyerrie aig Pope ami\bucy ſuppoſitos cinere doloſo. 
(Cancil. tom. iv. p. 1449-). Evagrius and 


Far 
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Far different was the temper of the Greeks and Egyptians under 


the ordodox reigns of Leo and Marcian. Thoſe pious emperors — 
enforced with arms and edits the ſymbol of their faich “: and it was 
declared by the conſcience or honour of five hundred biſhops, that 
the decrees of the ſynod of Chalcedon might be lawfully ſupported, 
even with blood. The Catholics obſerved with ſatisfaction, that 
the ſame ſynod was odious both to the Neſtorians and the Mono- 
Phyfites“; but the Neſtorians were leſs angry, or leſs powerfiil, and 
the Eaſt was diſtracted by the obſtinate and ſanguinary zeal of the 
Monophyſites. Jeruſalem was occupied by an army of monks; in 
the name of the one incarnate nature, they pillaged, they burar, 

they murdered; the ſepulchre of Chriſt was defiled with blood; and 
the gates of the city were guarded in tumultuous” rebellion againſt 
the troops of the emperor. After the diſgrace and exile of Dioſcorus, 
the Egyptians ſtill regretted their ſpiritual father; and deteſted the 
ufarpation of his fucceſſor, who was introduced by the fathers of 
Chalcedon. The throne of Proterius was ſupported by a guard of 
two thoufand foldiers; he waged a five years war againſt the people 
of Alexandria; and on the firſt intelligence of the death of Marcian, 
He became the victim of "their zeal. On the third day before -_ 
feſtival of Eaſter, the putrinrch n belieged in the cathedral, an 


er See, in the 2 to the Acts of and his ſynod of Chalcedon (Bibliot. cod. 
Chalcedon, the confirmation of the ſynod by ccxxv. p. 768.). He waged a double war 


Martian (Concil. tom. iv. p. 1781. 1783.); 
His letters to the "monks of Alexandria 


ed either foe with the darts of his adverſary — 
(p. 1791.), of Mount Sinai (p. 1793.), of ] ria he Bi Te; ara; orrpuoxs. A- 
Jeruſalem and Paleſtine (p. 1798.) ; his laws gainſt. Neſtorius he ſeemed to introduce the 
againſt the Eutychians{p. 1809. 18 11. 1831.) ] ovxvou of the Monophyſites.: againſt Eu- 
the correſpondence of Leo with the provin- tyches he appeared to countenance the d- 
cial ſynods on the revolution of Alexandria -owr $:4Popx-of the Neſtorians. The apologiſt 
{p- 1835—1930.). claims a charitable interpretation for the 
e Photius (or rather Eulogius of Alexan- ſaints.: if the ſame had been extended to the 

dria) confeſſes, in a fine paſſage, the ſpecious heretics, the /ound of 'the controverſy would 
colour of this double charge againſt pope Leo have been loſt 1 in the air. 


4D 2 murdered 


againſt the enemies of the church, and wound- 
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7 The remains f his mangled corpſe be” 
t—— were delivered to the flames, and his aſhes to the wind: and-the | 


murdered in the baptiſtery. 


deed was inſpired by the viſion” of a pretended angel; an ambi- 
tious monk, who, under the name of "Timothy the Cat ®,” ſucceeded 
to the place and opinions of Dioſcorus. This deadly ſuperſtition 
was inflamed, on either fide, by the principle and the practice of 
retaliation: in the purſuit of a metaphyſical quarrel, many thou- 
ſands ”* were ſlain, and the Chriſtians of every degree were deprived 
of the ſubſtantial enjoyments of ſocial life, and of the inviſible gifts 
of baptiſm and the holy communion. Perhaps an extravagant fable 
of the times may conceal an allegorical picture of theſe fanatics, 
who tortured each other, and themſelves. Under the conſulſhip 
< of Venantius and Celer,” ſays a grave biſhop, the people of 
< Alexandria, and all Egypt, were ſeized with a ſtrange and diaboli- 
« cal frenzy: great and ſmall, ſlaves and freedmen, monks and 
* clergy, the natives: of the land, who oppoſed the ſynod of Chal- 


< cedon, loſt their ſpeech and reaſon, barked like dogs, and tore, 


*. 93 


& with their own teeth, the fleſh from their hands and arms 


The diſorders of thirty years at length produced the n 
HE NOTIcoN * of the emperor Zeno, which in his reign, and in 


that of Anaſtaſius, was ſigned by all the biſhops of the Eaſt, under 


the , of degradation and exile, if they rejected or infringed 


& Avex from his noQturnal . ſtus, republiſhed by Baſnage, tom. i. p. 326. 


Tn darkneſs. and diſguiſe he crept round the 
cells of the monaſtery, and whiſpered the 
revelation to has ame; ane (Theo- 
dor. Lector, la 

7 Song Te Ten pmopiegs ane rus Anbe! 
parurimas en [AOVQy TV ä a M KO GUTOY TOY CEP» 
Such is the hyperbolic language of the He- 
noticon. | 

2 See the Chamilale: of Victor Tun- 
5 nunenſis, i in the Lectiones Antiquz of Cani- 


72 The Henoticon is tranſcribed by Eva- 


grius (I. iii. c. 13.), and tranſlated by Libe- 


ratus (Brev. c. 18.). Pagi (Critica, tom. ii. 
P- 411.) and Aſſeman (Bibliot. Orient. tom. i. 
P+ 343.) are ſatisfied that it is free from he- 
reſy; but Petavius (Dogmat. Theolog. tom. v. 
I. 1. c. 13. p. 40.) moſt unaccountably affirms 


Chalcedonenſem aſcivit. An adverſary would 


prove that he had never read the Henoticon. 


this 
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this falutary and fundamental law. The clergy may ſmile or r groan 0 
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at the preſumption of a layman who defines the articles of faith; yet — 


if he ſtoops to the humiliating. taſk, his mind is leſs infected by 
prejudice or intereſt, and the authority of the magiſtrate can only be 
maintained by the concord of the people. It is in eccleſiaſtical ſtory, 


that Zeno appears leaſt contemptible; and I am not able to diſcern 


any Manichzan or Eutychian guilt in the generous ſaying of Ana- 


ſtaſius, That it was unworthy of an emperor to perſecute the wor- 


ſhippers of Chriſt and the citizens of Rome. The Henoticon was 
moſt pleaſing to the Egyptians; yet the ſmalleſt -blemifh has not 
been deſcribed by the jealous, and even jaundiced, eyes of our or- 
thodox ſchoolmen, and it accurately repreſents the Catholic. faith of 


the incarnation, without adopting or diſclaiming, the peculiar terms 
or tenets of the hoſtile ſets. A ſolemn anathema. is pronounced 


againſt Neſtorius and Eutyches; againſt all heretics by whom Chriſt 
is divided, or, confounded, or reduced to a phantom. Without de- 
fining the number or the article of the word nature, the pure 
ſyſtem of St. Cyril, the faith of Nice, Conſtantinople, and Epheſus, 

is reſpectfully confirmed; but, inſtead of bowing at the name of the 
fourth council, the ſubject is diſmiſſed by the cenſure of all contrary 
doctrines, / any ſuch have been taught either elſewhere or at 
Chalcedon. Under this ambiguous expreſſion, the friends and the 
enemies of the laſt ſynod might unite in a ſilent embrace. The 


moſt reaſonable Chriſtians acquieſced in this mode of toleration; 


but their reaſon was feeble and inconſtant, and their obedience was 
deſpiſed as timid and ſervile by the vehement ſpirit of their 
brethren. On a ſubject which engroſſed the thoughts and diſcourſes 
of men, it was difficult to preſerve an exact neutrality; a book, a 
ſermon, a prayer, rekindled the flame of controverſy; and the bonds 
of communion were alternately broken and renewed by the private 
animoſity of the biſhops. The ſpace between Neſtorius and Eu- 
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moſt orthodox of the Greek churches in this ſpiritual contagion, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


tyches was filted by a thouſand:ſhades of OR and opinion ; the 
acephali of Egypt, and the Roman 'pontiffs, ef equal'valour;,though 


of unequal ſtrength, may be found at the two extremities of the theo- 


logical ſcale. The acephali, without a king or a biſhop, were ſepa- 
rated above three hundred years from the patriarchs of Alexandria, 
who had accepted the communion of - Conſtantinople, without 
exacting a formal condenination of the fynod of Chalcedon. For 
accepting the communion of Alexandria, without a formal appro- 
bation of the ſame ſynod, the patriarchs of Conſtatitinople were 
anathematiſed by the popes. Their inflexible deſpotiſm involved the 


denied or doubted the validity of their ſacraments '*, and fomented, 
thirty-five years, the ſchiſm of the Eaſt and Weſt, till they finally 
aboliſhed the memory of four Byzantine pontiffs, who had dared to 
oppoſe the ſupremacy of St. Peter. Before that period, the pre- 
carious truce of Conftantinople and Egypt had been violated by the 
zeal of the rival prelates. Macedonius, who was ſuſpected of the 
Neſtorian hereſy, afferted, in diſgrace and exile, the fynod of Chal- 
cedon, while the fucceſſor of Cyril would have purchaſed its 
over with a dribe of two thouſand pounds of gold. 


7 See Renaudot (Hiſt. Patriarch. Alex. 
p. 123. 131. 145. 195. 247.) . They were 
reconciled by the care of Mark I. (A. D. 

799819): he promoted their chiefs to the 
biſhoprics of Athribis and Talba (perhaps 
Tava. See d*Anville, p. 82.), and ſupplied 
the ſacraments, which had failed for want of 
an epiſcopal ordination. 

74 De his quos baptizavit, quos ordinavit 
Acacius, majorum traditione confetam et 
veram, præcipue religioſæ ſolicitudini con- 
gruam præbemus fine difficultate medicinam 
(Gelafius, in epiſt. i. ad Euphemium, Con- 
cil. tom. v. p. 286.). The offer of a medicine 
proves the diſeaſe, and numbers muſt have 


e before the arrival of the Roman phy- 


bentium epiſco 


keien. Tillemont bimſelf (Mem. Eceleſ. 
tom. xvi. p. 372. 642, Kc.) is ſhocked at the 


proud uncharitable temper of the popes: they 


are now glad, ſays he, to invoke St. Flavian 
of Antioch, St. Elias of Jeruſalem, &c. to 
whom they refuſed comm union whilſt upon 
earth. But cardinal Baronius is firm and 
hard as the rock of St. Peter, 

75 Their names were erazed from the dip- 
tych of the church: ex venerabili diptycho, 
in quo piz niemoriz tranſi tum ad-celum ha- 
porum vocabula continentur 
(Concil. tom. iv. p. 1846.). This eccleſiaſ- 


tical record was therefore equivalent to the 


book of life. 
In 
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In the fever of the times, the ſenſe, or rather the ſound, of a ſyl- © H a f. 
Able, was ſufficient to diſturb the Peace of an empire. The * 
Tuisaeron “ (chrice holy), „ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of g, d re 
* Hoſts!” is ſuppoſed, by the Greeks, to be the identical hymn Bgious war 
which the angels and cherubim eternally repeat before the throne of of Anaſtaſius, 
God, and which, about the middle of the fifth century, was mira» gin 
culouſly revealed to the church of Conſtantinople. The devotion of 
Antioch ſoon added, who was crucified for us!” and this grateful 
| addreſs, either to Chriſt alone, or ta the whole Trinity, may be 
juſtified by the rules of theology, and has been gradually adopted by 
the Catholics of the Eaſt and Weſt, But it had been imagined by 
a Monophyſite biſhop” ; the gift of an enemy was at firſt rejected 
as. a dire and dangerous blaſphemy, and the raſh innovation had 
nearly coſt the emperor Anaſtaſius his throne and. his life. The 
people of Canſtantinople was deyoid of any rational principles of free- 
dom; but they held, as a lawful cauſe of xebellion, the colour of a 
livery in the races, or the colour of a myſtery in the ſchools. The 
Triſagion, with and without this obnoxious addition, was chaunted: 
in the cathedral by two adverſe choirs, and, when their lungs were 
exhauſted, they bad recourſe to the more ſolid arguments of ſticks 
and ſtones ; the aggreſſors were puniſhed by the emperor, and de- 
fended by the patriarch ;' and the crOWn and mitre were ſtaked on 
the event of this momentous quarrel. The ftrects were inſtantly 


ill the death 


76 Petavius (Dogmat. Theolog. tom. v. I. v. which he had exerciſed in his monaſtery ),. 
92255 patriarch of Antioch. His tedious ſtory is 


e. 2, 3» 4. P- 217—225.) and Tillemont 
(Mem, Eecleſ. tom, xiv. p. 713, &c- 799.) 
repreſent the hiſtory and doctrine of the Triſ- 
agion, In the twelve centuries between 
Ifaiab and St. Proclys's boy, who was taken 
up into heaven before the biſhop and people 
10 Conſtantinople, the ſong was conſiderably 
mproved. The boy heard the angels fing 

« « Holy God! Holy ſtrong! Holy immortal!“ 
17 Peter Gnapheus, the * (a trade 


10 


diſcuſſed in the Annals of Pagi (A. D. 477 
— 490) and a Diſſertation of M. de Valois- 


at the end of his Evagrias. 


7% The troubles under the reign of Ana» 
ſtafius muſt be gathered from the Chronicles 


of Victor, Marcellings, and Theophanes. As 


the laſt was not publiſhed i in the time of Ba- 


ronius, bis critic & is more copious, as well | 
as more dnn. 


crowded 
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lr d with innumerable — 585 women, and children; J 
— the legions of monks, in regular array, marched, and ſhouted, and 
8 fought at their head. „ Chriſtians f this is the day of martyrdom ; 
i let us not deſert bur ſpiritual father; anatheia to the Manichæan 
„ tyrant! he is unworthy to reign.” Such was the Catholic cry; 
aid the gallies of Anaſtaſius lay upon their oars before the palace, 
% 0 till the patriarch had pardoned his penitent, and huſhed the waves 
of the troubled multitude. The triumph of Macedonius was check- 
ed by a ſpeedy exile; but the zeal of his flock was again exaſpe- 
rated by tlie ſame queſtion, Whether one of the Trinity had been 
4 crucified?” On this momentous occaſion, the blue and green 
factions of Conſtantinople ſuſpended their diſcord, and the civil and 
military powers were annihilated in their preſence. © The keys: of 
the city, and the ſtandards of the guards, were depoſited in the 
forum of Conftantine, the Principal ſation” and camp of the faith=- 
ful. Day and night they were inceſſantly buſied either in ſing- 
ing hymns to the hohour of their God, or in pillaging and murder- 
ing the ſervants of their prince. The head of his favourite monk, 
the friend, as they ſtyled him, of the enemy of the Holy Trinity, 
was borne aloft on a ſpear; and the firebrands which had been 
darted againſt heretical ſtructures, diffuſed the undiſtinguiſhing 
flames over the moſt orthodox buildings. The ſtatues of the em- 
peror were broken, and his perſon was concealed in a ſuburb, till, 
at the end of three days, he dared to implore the mercy of his ſub- 
jects. Without his diadem, and in the poſture of a ſuppliant, 
Anaſtaſtus appeared on the throne of the circus. The Catholics, 
before his face, rehearſed their genuine Triſagion; they exulted in 
the offer which he proclaimed by the voice of a herald, of abdi- 
cating the purple; they liſtened to the admonition, that, ſince all 
could not reign, they ſhould previouſly agree 1n the choice of a ſo- 
en and they accepted the blood of two unpopular miniſters, 
| 45 | whom 
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"whom: their maſter, without heſitation, condemned to the Hons, C H A P. 
Theſe furious but tranſient ſeditions were encouraged by the ſucceſs "Mp 
of Vitalian, who, with an army of Huns and Bulgarians, for the 
moſt part idolaters, declared himſelf the champion of the Catholic 
faith. In this pious rebellion he depopulated Thrace, beſieged Con- 
ſtantinople, exterminated ſixty-ſive thouſand of his fellow-Chriſtians, 
till he obtained the recall of the biſhops, the ſatisfaction of the pope, 
and the eſtabliſhment of the council of Chalcedon, an orthodox 
treaty, reluctantly ſigned by the dying Anaſtaſius, and more faith- 
fully performed by the uncle of Juſtinian. And ſuch was the event Fir religious 
of the fegt of the religious wars, which have _ a waged in che A. D. 514. 
name, and by the diſciples, of the God of Peace. 

Juſtinian has been already ſeen in the various lights of a wh; 2 Theological a 
conqueror, and a lawgiver: the theologian ſtill remains, and it — hang 


affords an unfavourable prejudice, that his theology ſhould form a * 5 
very prominent feature of his portrait. The ſovereign ſympathiſed 519865. 
with his ſubjeQs in their ſuperſtitious reverence for living and de- 
parted ſaints: his Code, and more eſpecially his Novels, confirm and 

enlarge the privileges of the clergy ; and in every diſpute between a 
monk and a layman, the partial judge was inclined to pronounce, 
that truth, and innocence, and Juſtice, were always on the ſide of 
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the church. In his public and private devotions, the Is 7 was | 


79 The general hiſtory, from the council of 
Chalcedon to the death of Anaſtaſius, may 
be found in the Breviary of Liberatus (c. 14 
—19.), the ii and fi! books of Evagrius, 
the Abltraf of the two books of Theodore 
the Reader, the Acts of the Synods, and the 
Epiſtles of the Popes (Concil. tom. v.). The 
ſeries is continued with ſome diſorder in the 
xitd and xvid tomes of the Memoires Eecle- 


fiaſtiques of Tillemont. And here I muſt 


take leave for ever of that incomparable 
guide —whoſe bigotry is overbalanced by the 
merits of erudition, diligence, veracity, and 


Vol. IV. 4E 


ſcrupulous RF He was prevented. 


by death from completing, as he deſigned, 

the vit century of the church and empire. 
52 The ſtrain of the Anecdotes of Proco- 

pius {c. 11. 13. 18. 27, 28.), with the learned 


remarks of Alemannus, is confirmed, rather 
than contradicted, by the Acts of the Coun- 


cils, the fourth book of Evagrius, and the 


complaints of the African Facundus in his 
xii book - de tribus capitulis, ** cum videri 


«© doctus appetit importune .. ſpontaneis 


© quzſtionibus eceleſiam turbat.” See Pro- 
cop. de Bell. Goth. I. iii, . 35. 


aſſiduous 
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aſſiduous and exemplary; his prayers, vigils, and faſts, diſplayed 


A the auſtere penance of a monk; his fancy was amuſed. by the hope, 


or belief, of perſonal inſpiration; he had ſecured. the patronage of 
the Virgin and St. Michael the archangel; and his recovery from 


a dangerous diſeaſe was aſcribed to the miraculous ſuccour of the 


holy martyrs Coſmas and Damian. The capital and the provinces. 


of the Eaſt were decorated with the monuments- of his religion; 


and, though the far greater part of theſe coſtly ſtructures may be 


attributed to his taſte or oſtentation, the zeal of the royal architect was 
probably quickened by a genuine ſenſe of love and gratitude towards 
his inviſible benefactors. Among the titles of Imperial greatneſs, the 
name of Pious was molt pleaſing to his ear ; to promote the temporal 
and ſpiritual intereſt of the church, was the ſerious buſineſs of his 
life; and the duty of father of his country was often ſacrificed. to 
that of defender of the faith. The controverſies of the times were 
congenial to his temper and underſtanding ; and the theological. pro- 
feſſors muſt inwardly deride the diligence of a ſtranger, nn culti- 
vated their art and neglected his own, © What can ye fear, ſaid a 
bold conſpirator to his aſſociates, from your bigoted tyrant? Sleep- 
<« leſs and unarmed he fits whole nights in his cloſet, debating with 
<« reverend greybeards, and turning over the pages of eccleſiaſtical 
% volumes The fruits of theſe lueubrations were diſplayed in 
many a conference, where Juſtinian might ſhine as the loudeſt and 
moſt ſubtle of the diſputants; in many a ſermon, which, under the 
name of edits and epiſtles, proclaimed to the empire the theology 


of their maſter. While the Barbarians invaded the provinces, while 


the victorious legions marched under the banners of Beliſarius and 


n Procep. de Edificiis,. I. i, c. 6, 7, &c. cop. de Bell. Goth. I. iii. c. 32. In the life 
paffim. | of St. Eutychius (apud Aleman. ad Procop. 
a 05% %. xabnra aPohaxre; #5 as ei Ax; Arcan. c. 18.), the ſame character is given 
Tavog ahb WURT WV d reg Twy lapewv νẽMp̃⁰j aoxTov with a deſign to praiſe J uſtinian. | 
GIYAKUKAEW Th N ian AoYVo era . Pro- 


Narſes, 
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Narſes, the ſucceſſor of Trajan, unknown to the camp, was content O FH 2 ? 

to vanquiſh at the head of a ſynod. Had he invited to theſe ſynods w——— 

q 2 Gifuteneſted and rational ſpectator, Juſtinian might have learned, . 
„that religious controverſy is the offspring of arrogance and folly; 

that true piety is moſt laudably expreſſed by ſilence and ſubmiſ- 

« ſion; that man, ignorant of his own nature, mould not pre- 

<« ſume to ſerutiniſe the nature of his God; and, that it is ſuffi- 

<« cient for us to know, 257 power and benevolence are the perfect 

e attributes of the Deity yx 

Ioleration was not the virtue of the times, r ys . to 4 perſecu- 

rebels has ſeldom been the virtue of princes. But when the prince 

deſcends to the narrow and peeviſh character of a diſputant, he is 

eaſily provoked to ſupply the defect of argument by the plenitude 

of power, and to chaſtiſe without mercy the perverſe blindneſs of 

_ thoſe who wilfully ſhut their eyes againſt the light of demonſtration. 

The reign of Juſtinian was an uniform, yet various ſcene of perſe- 

eution; and he appears to have ſurpaſſed his indolent predeceſſors, 

both in the contrivance of his laws and the rigour of their execution. 

The inſufficient term of three months was affigned for the converſion of heretics; 

or exile of all heretics** ; and if he ſtill connived at their precarious 

ſtay, they were deprived, under his iron yoke, not only of the 

benefits of ſociety, but of the common birth-right of men and Chriſ- 

tians. At the end of four hundred years, the Montaniſts of Phrygia“ 
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52 For theſe wiſe and moderate ſentimen ts, dit as he draws towards his end. After num- 


Procopius (de Bell. Goth. I. i. c. 3.) is ſcourged 
in the Preface of Alemannus, who ranks him 
among the political Chriſtians— ſed longe ve- 


rius hæreſum omnium ſentinas, prorſuſque 
Atheos—abominable Atheiſts, who preached 


the imitation of God's mercy to man (ad 


Hiſt, Arcan. c. 14.). 

*4 This alternative, a precious circumſtance, 
is preſerved by John Malala (tom. ii. p. 63. 
edit. Venet. 1733), who deſerves more cre- 


bering the heretics, Neſtorians, Eutychians, 


&c. ne expectent, ſays Juſtinian, ut digni ve- 
nia judicentur : jubemus enim ut. . . convicti 


et aperti bæretici juſtæ et idonez animadver- 


ſioni ſubjiciantur. Baronius copies and ap- 
plauds this edi& of the Code (A. D. 5275 
Ns 39, 40.) 

85 See the character ** principles of the 
Montaviſts, in Moſheim, de Rebus Chriſt. 
ante Conſtantinum, p. 410-424. | 
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_ © UA Þ. eil breathed the wild enbuſiaſn'of perfection and prophecy, which 

w—— they had imbibed from their male and female apoſtles, the ſpeciah . 
organs of the Paraclete. Ou the approach of the Catholic prieſts: 

and ſoldiers; they graſped with alacrity the crown of martyrdom; 

the conventicle and the congregation periſhed in the flames; hut theſe 

primitive fanatics were not extinguiſſied three hundred years after 

the death of their tyrant. Under the protection of the Gothic con- 

federates, the church of the Arians at Conſtantinople had braved the 

ſeverity of the laws: their clergy equalled the wealth and magni- 

ficence of the ſenate; and the gold and filver which were ſeized 

by the rapacious Frey of Juſtinian might perhaps be claimed as the 

of Pagans; fpoils of the -provinces and the trophies of the Barbarians. A' ſecret 

| remnant of pagans, who ſtill-lurked/in the moſt refined and the moſt 

j | ruſtic- conditions of mankind; excited the indignation of the Chriſa 

| tiaus, who were perhaps unwilling that any ſtrangers ſhould be the 

witneſſes of their inteſtine quarrels. A biſhop was named as the 

inquiſitor of the faith, and his diligence ſoon diſcovered in the court 

and city, the magiſtrates, lawyers, phyſicians, and ſophiſts, who ſtill 

7 cheriſhed the ſuperſtition af the Sele Faun were ſternly in- 


„ 


*. ä of Jupiter or Juſtinian, and that their averſion. to the goſpel could 
; no longer be diſguiſed under the ſcandalous.maſk of indiflerence or 
impiety. The patrician. Photius perhaps alone was reſolved to live 

and to die like his anceſtors: he enfranchiſed himſelf with the ſtroke 

of a dagger, and left his tyrant the poor conſolation of expoſing 

with ignominy the - lifeleſs corpſe of the fugitive. His weaker 

| brethren. ſubmitted to their earthly monarch, underwent” the cere- 

mony of baptiſm, and laboured, by their extraordinary zeal, to eraze 

the ſuſpicion, or to expiate the guilt, of idolatry. The native. country 

of Homer, and the theatre of the Trojan war, ſtill retained the laſt 

ſparks of his mythology ; by the care of the ſame biſhop, ſeventy 
thouſand 


5 — ＋ * 


Moufünd Pagans were detected and converted in Aſia, Phrygia; C 


Lydia, and Caria; ninety-fix churches were built for the new pro- 
ſelytes; and linen veſtments, bibles, and liturgies, and vaſes of 
gold and ſilver, were ſupplied by the pious munificence of Juſtinian“. 
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The Jews, who had been gradually ſtripped of their immunities, of Jews; 


were oppreſſed by a vexatious law, which compelled them to ob- 
ſerve the feſtival of Faſter the ſame day on which it was celebrated 
by the Chriſtians 7. And they might complain with the more rea- 
ſon, fince the Catholics themſelves did not agree with the aſtrono- 
mĩcal calculations of their ſovereign : the people of Conſtantinople 


delayed the beginning of their Lent a whole week after it had been 


_ ordained by authority; and they had the pleaſure of faſting ſeven 
days, while meat was expoſed for ſale by the command of the em- 
peror. The Samaritans of Paleſtine were a motley race, an am- 
biguous ſect, rejected as Jews by the Pagans, by the Jews as ſchiſ- 
matics, and by the Chriſtians as idolaters. The abomination of the 
croſs had already been planted on their holy mount of Garizim *?; 
but the. perſecution of Juſtinian offered only the alternative of 
baptiſm or rebellion: They choſe the latter: under. the ſtandard of 


a deſperate leader, they roſe in arms, and retaliated their wrongs 


on cheſlives, the Property: and the texopiby of: a defenceleſs people. 


ve Theophan. 5 p. 153. John the 
Monophyfite biſhop of Aſia, is a more au- 
thentic witneſs of this tranſaction, in which 
he was himſelf employed: by the emperor 
(Aſſeman. Bib. Orient. tom. ii. p. 85.). 

*7- Compare Procopius (Hiſt. Arcan. c. 28. 
and Aleman's Notes) with Theophanes 
(Chron: p. 190.). The council of Nice has 
entruſted the patriarchy, or rather the aſtro- 
nomers, of Alexandria with the aznuaFpro- 
clamation of Eaſter; and we ſtill read, or 
rather we do not read, many of the Paſchal 
epiſtles of St. Cyril. Since the reign of Mo- 
nophytiſm i in Egypt, the Catholics were per- 


9 10 


plexed by ſuch a fooliſh mee as that 


wich ſo long oppoſed, among the Proteſt. 
ants, the reception af the Gregorian ſty le. 
os For the religion and hiftory of the Sa- 
maritans, conſult Baſnage, Hiſtoire des Juifs, 
a learned and im partial work. 
Sichem, Neapolis, Naplous, the ancient 


and modern ſeat of the Samaritans, is fituate 


in a valley between the barren Ebal, the 
mountain of curſing to the north, the fruit- 
fol Garizim, or mountain of curfing to the 
ſouth, ten or eleven hours travel from Jeru- 


ſalem. See Maundrel, Journey from Aleppo, 
Kc. p. 59-63. 
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H A; f. The dual were finally ſubdued by the regular "OY of the 


Eaſt: twenty thouſand. were lain, twenty thouſand were ſold by 
the Arabs to the infidels of Perſia and India, and the remains of 
that unhappy nation atoned for the crime of treaſon ſby the ſin of 
hypocriſy. It has been computed that one hundred e Ro- 


man ſubjeQts were extirpated in the Samaritan war“ „which con- 


His ortho- 
doxy. 


at the ſmile of their gracious Patroneſs. 


verted the once · fruitful province into a deſolate and ſmoking wil- 
derneſa. But in the creed. of Juſtinian, the guilt of murder could 
not be applied to the ſlaughter of unbelievers; and he piouſly la- 
boured to eſtabliſh with fire and ſword the unity of the Chriſtian 
faith”. | 

With: theſe ſentiments, it was dh on him, at (caſt, to be 
always in the right. In the firſt years of his adminiſtration, he ſig- 
naliſed his zeal as the diſeiple and patron of orthodoxy: the recon- 
ciliation of the Greeks and Latins eſtabliſhed the tome of St. Leo 
as the creed of the emperor and the empire; the Neſtorians and 
Futychians were expoſed, on either fide, to the double edge of per- 
ſecution; and the four ſynods, of Nice, Conſtantinople, Epheſus, 
and Chalcedon, were ratified by the code of a Catholic lawgiver *. 
But while Juſtinian ſtrove to maintain the uniformity of faith and 
worſhip, his wife Theodora, whoſe vices were not incompatible 
with devotion, had liſtened to the Monophyſite teachers ; and the 
open or clandeſtine enemies of the church revived and multiplied 
The * the palace, the 


* Procop. Anecdot. c. 11. Theophan. 
Chron. p. 152. John Malala, Chron. tom. ii. 
p. 62. I remember an obſervation, half phi- 


loſophical, half ſuperſtitious, that the province 
which had been ruined by the bigotry of Juſ- 
tinian was the ſame through which the Ma- 
- Hometans-penetrated into the empire. 
n The expreſſion of Procopius is remark- 


able: 8 yap di ebf Prog arb e 7» ye (49 


TH; GUTY 1 2756 06 TEASUTWITES roi. orreg. Anec- 
dot. c. 13. 


92 See the Chronicle of Victor, p-. 328. and 
the original evidence of the laws of Juſtinian. 
During the firſt years of his reign, Baronius 
himſelf is in extreme good humour with the 


emperor, who courted the popes till he got 
them into his power. 


nuptial | 


nuptial bed, were torn by ſpiritual diſcord; yet ſo doubtfal was C Ha: p. 


the ſincerity of the royal conſorts, that their ſeeming diſagre . 
ment was imputed by many to a fecret and miſchievous confederacy 

againſt the religion and happineſs of their people. The famous The tree 
diſpute of the THREB APT ERS“, which has filled more volumes e. B. 
than it deſerves lines, is deeply marked with this ſubtle and difin- ? PW 
genuous ſpirit. It was now three hundred years ſince the body of 

Origen * had been eaten by the worms: his ſoul, of which he held 

the pre- exiſtence, was in the hands of its Creator, but his writings- 

were eagerly peruſed by the monks of Paleſtine, In theſe writings, 

the piercing eye of Juſtinian deſcried more than ten metaphyſical 

errors; and the primitive doctor, in the company of Pythagoras and 

Plato, was devoted by the clergy to the eternity of hell-fire, which 

he had preſumed to deny. Under the cover of this precedent, a 
treacherous blow was aimed at the council of Chalcedon. The 

fathers had liſtened without impatience to the praiſe of Theodore of 
Mopſueſtia ®* : and their juſtice or ' indulgence had reftored both 


99 Procopius,, Anecdot. c. 13. Evagrius, 
I. iv. c. 10. If the eccleſiaſtical never read 
the ſecret hiſtorian, their common ſuſpicion 

dves at leaſt the general hatred.. 

9 On the ſubject of the three chapters, 
the original acts of the v general councibof 
Conſtantinople: ſupply much uſeleſs, though 
por ns knowledge ( Concil. tom. vi. p-. 1 

9.); The Greek Evagrius is leſs copious 
* 2 (I. iv. c. 38.) than the three zeal- 


ous Africans, Facundus (in his twelve books, 


de tribus capitulis, which are moſt: correctly 
publiſhed by Sirmond), Liberatus (in his Bre- 
viarium, c. 22, 23, 24+), and Victor Tunu- 

nenſis in his Chronicle (in tom. i. 
LeR. Caniſii, p. 330—334.). The Liber Pon- 
tificalis, or Anaſtaſius (in Vigilio, Pelagio, 
&c.), is original, Talian evidence. The 


modern reader will derive ſome information 
from Dupin (Bibliot. Ecclef. tom. v. p. 189. 


12 


Anti- 


2 /.) and Baſnage (Hiſt. de l' Egliſe, tom. i. 
p. 519—541.); yet the latter is too firmly 
reſolved to depreciate the authority and cha- 
rater of the popes. 

95 Origen had indeed too great a propenſity- 
to imitatethe 71a, and Jvoo;Pus of the old phi- 
loſophers (Juſtinian, ad Mennam, in Concil. 
tom. vi. p. 356.) . His moderate opinions were 
too repugnant to the zeal of the church, and 
he was found guilty of the herefy of reaſon. 

s Baſnage (Præfat. p. 11—14, ad tom. i. 
Antiq. Le& Caniſ.) has fairly weighed the 
guilt and innocence of Theodore of Mopſu- 
eſtia. If he compoſed 10,000 volumes, as 
many errors would be a charitable allowance. 
In all the ſubſequent catalogues of hereſiarchs, 
he alone, without his two brethren, is in- 
cluded; and it is the duty of Aſſeman (Bi- 
bliot. Orient. tom. iv. p. 203-200) to juſ- 


tify the ſentence. 
Theodoret 
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Theodoret of Cyrrhus, and Ibas of Edeſſa, to che communion of the 


church. But the characters of theſe. Oriental biſhops were tainted 


with the reproach of hereſy ; the firſt had been the maſter, the two 


- Others were the friends, of Neſtorius: their moſt ſuſpicious Paſſages 
' were accuſed. under the title of the three chapters; and the con- 
demnation of their memory muſt involve the honour of a ſynod, 


whoſe name was pronounced with ſincere or affected reverence by 
the Catholic world. If theſe biſhops, whether innocent or guilty, 
were annihilated in the ſleep. of death, they would not probably be 
awakened by the clamour, which after an hundred years was raiſed 
over their grave. If they were already in the fangs of the dzmon, 


| their totments could neither be aggravated nor aſſuaged by human 


Vi general 
council: 

IId of Con- 
ſtan tinople, 
A. D. 553, 
May 4 
June 2. 


five biſhops, was held at Conſtantinople; and the authors, as well as 
the defenders, of the three chapters were ſeparated from the commu- 


induſtry. If in the company of ſaints and angels they enjoyed the 
rewards of piety, they muſt have ſmiled at the idle fury of the 
theological inſets who {till crawled on the ſurface of the earth. The 
foremoſt of theſe inſeQts, the emperor of the Romans, darted his 


fling, and diſtilled his venom, perhaps without diſcerning the true 


motives of Theodora and her eccleſiaſtical faction. The vieims 
were no longer ſubje& to his power, and the vehement ſtyle of his 
edicts could only proclaim their damnation, and invite the clergy o 


the Eaſt to join in a full chorus of curſes and anathemas. The Eaſt, 


with ſeme heſitation, conſented to the voice of her ſovereign: the 
fifth general council, of three patriarchs and one hundred and ſixty- 


nion of the ſaints, and ſolemaly delivered to the prince of darkneſs. 
But the Latin churches were more jealous of the honour of Leo 
and the ſynod of Chalcedon; and if they had fought as they uſually 


did under the ſtandard of Rome, they might have prevailed in the 


cauſe-of reaſon and humanity. But their chief was a priſoner in the 
hands of the enemy; the throne of St. Peter, which had been diſ- 


graced 
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graced by che ſimony, was betrayed by the cowardice, of Vigilius, CH A F. 
who yielded, after a long and inconſiſtent ſtruggle, to the deſpotiſm —— 
of Juſtinian and the ſophiſtry of the Greeks. His apoſtacy pro- 
voked the indignation of the Latins, and no more than two biſhops 
could be found who would impoſe their hands on his deacon and 
ſucceſſor Pelagius. Vet the perſeverance of the popes inſenſibly 
transferred to their adverſaries the appellation of ſchiſmatics: the 
Illyrian, African, and Italian churches, were oppreſſed by the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical powers, not without ſome effort of military force 
the diſtant Barbarians tranſcribed the creed of the Vatican, and in 
the period of a century, the ſchiſm of the three chapters expired in 
. an-obſcure angle of the Venetian province“. But the religious diſ- 
content of the Italians had already promoted the conqueſts of the 
Lombards, and the Romans themſelves were accuſtomed to ſuſpect 
the faith, and to deteſt the government, of their Byzantine tyrant. 
Jjuſtinian was neither ſteady nor conſiſtent in the nice proceſs of 7 uo 
fixing his volatile opinions and thoſe of his ſubjects. In his youth, A. D. 564. 
he was offended by the ſlighteſt deviation from the orthodox line ; 
in his old age he tranſgreſſed the meaſure of temperate hereſy, and 
the Jacobites, not-leſs than the Catholics, were ſcandalized by his de- 
claration; that the body of Chriſt was incorruptible, and that his 
manhood was never ſubject to any wants and infirmities, the inhe- 
ritance of our —_— —_ "Thus fe. Wan was announced 


97 See oo 8 of Libet and It wa have been curious Roy LES Br 
Victor, and the exhortations of pope Pela- e The biſhops of the patriarchate of A- 
gius to the conqueror and exarch of Italy. quileia were-reconciled by pope Honorius, 
Schiſma. . . per poteſtates publicas oppri- A. D. 638 [Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. v. S 

matur, &c. (Concil. tom. vi. p. 467, &c.) p. 376.) ; but they again relapſed, and the * 
An army was detained to ſuppreſs the ſe- ſchiſm was not finally extinguiſhed till 698. 
dition of an Illyrian city. See Procopius Fourteen years before, the church of Spain 1 
(de Bell. Goth. 1. iv. c. 25.) : d Tip he, had overlooked the v general council with 5 

| oP eUT 265 a Xp 0424{@6XOVTH1 » He contemptuous filence (di Concil. Toletan, ; 
ſeems to promiſe an ecclefiaſtical hiſtory. in Concil. tom. vii. p. 487—494-): 
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XLVII. 


The Mono- 
thelite con- 
troverſy, 

A. D. 629. 


THE DECLINE AND! FALL 


. in the laſt eic of Juſtinian; nd bebsüne rf his ſeaſonable 
— departure, the clergy had refuſed to ſubſcribe, the prinee was pre- 


pared to perſecute, and the people were reſolved to fuffer or reſiſt. 
A” biſhop” of Treves, ſecure beyond the limits of his power, ade 
Areſſed the monarch of the Eaſt in the language of authority and 


affection. Moſt gracious Juſtinian, remember your baptiſm and 


« your creed! Let not your grey hairs be defiled with hereſy; Re- 
call your fathers from exile, and your followers from perdition. 
« You cannot be ignorant that Italy and Gaul, Spain and Africa, 
« already deplore your fall and anathematiſe your name. Onleſo, 
« without delay, you deſtroy what you have taught; unleſs you 
« exclaitn with a loud voice, I have erred, I have ſinned, anathema 
* to Neſtorius, anathema to Eutyches, you deliver your foul to the 
« fame flames in which tbey will eternally burn.” He died and 
made no ſignꝰ . His death reſtored in ſome degree the peace of 


the church, and the reigns of his four ſucceſſors, Juſtin, Tiberius, 
Maurice, and Phocas, are diſtinguiſhed by a rare _ fortunate 


vacancy in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the Eaſt **?. 


The faculties of ſenſe and reaſon are leaſt capable of ng on 
themſelves ; the eye is moſt inacceſſible to the ſight, the ſoul to the 
thought; yet we think, and even feel, that one will, a ſole principle 
of action, is effential to a rational and conſcious being. When He- 
raclius returned from the Perſian war, the orthodox hero conſulted 
his biſhops, whether the Chriſt whom he adored, of one perſon, but 
of- two natures, was 1 by a ſingle or a double will. They 


4 * 


three chapters. 


80 Nicerius biſhop of Treves JEN 
tom. vi. p. 511—513.): he himſelf, like 


moſt of the Gallican prelates (Gregor. Epiſt. 


1. vii. ep. 5. in. Concil. tom. vi. p. 100). ), 
was ſeparated from the communion of the 
four patriarchs by his refuſal to condemn the 
Baronius almoſt pronounces 


the damnation of Juſtinjan (A. D. 565, 


Ne .). 

100 After ION the laſt hereſy of Juſti- 
nian (1. iv. c. 39, 40, 41.) and the edict of 
his ſucceſſor (I. v. c. 3.), the remainder of 
the hiſtory of Evagrius is filled with civil, in- 
Read of eccleſiaſtical, events. 

| replied 
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a in the ſingular, and the, emperor was encouraged to hope 
that the Jacobites of Egypt and Syria might be reconciled by the 
profeſſion of a doctrine, moſt certainly harmleſs, and moſt probably 
true, ſince it was taught even by the Neſtorians themſelves „% The 
experiment was tried without effect, and the timid or vehement 
Catholics condemned even the ſemblance of a retreat in the pre- 
ſence of a ſubtle and audacious enemy. The orthodox (the pre- 
vailing) party deviſed: new modes of {peech, and argument, and in- 
terpretation: to either nature of Chriſt, they ſpeciouſly applied a 
proper and diſtinct energy; but the difference was no longer viſible 
when they allowed that the human and the divine will were inva- 
riably the ſame. The diſeaſe, was attended with the cuſtomary 
ſymptoms ; but the Greck clergy, as if ſatiate with the endleſs con- 
troverſy of the incarnation, inſtilled a healing counſel into the ear 
of the prince and people. They declared themſelves MONOTHELITES 
{aſſerters of the unity of will), but they treated the words as new, 
the queſtions as ſuperfluous; and recommended a religions ſilence 
as the moſt agreeable to the prudence and charity of the goſpel. 
This law of ſilence was ſucceſſively impoſed by the efbe/is or expo- 
ſition of Heraclius, the he or model of his grandſon Conſtans ; 


101 This extraordinary, and perhaps incon- 
ſiſtent, doctrine of the Neſtorians, had been 
obſerved by La Croze (Chriſtianiſme des In- 
des, tom. i. p. 19, 20+), and ts more fully 
expoſed by Abulpharagius (Bibhot. Orient. 


tom. ii. p. 292. Hiſt, Dynaſt. p. 91. verſ. 


Latin. Pocock) and Aſſeman himſelf (tom. iv. 
p- 218.) . They ſeem ignorant that they 
might allege the poſitive authority of the ec- 
theſis. O pico; Nerepeg  xarmep eee ee 
esc T8 Kopie 67 bg XK. vo 8 GC ονο UIts 
(the common reproach of the Monophyſites), 
% Ge TuTu? II BR ETOApNTty rr 
* Tauro B, Twv . . 00 rf dea: 
(Concil. tom. vii. p. 205.) 

e See the orthodox faith in Petavius (Dog- 


mata Theolog. tom. v. 1. ix. c. 6—10. p. 433 
—447-) : all the depths of this controverſy 
are ſounded in the Greek dialogue between 
Maximus and Pyrrhus (ad calcem tom. viii. 


Annal. Baron. p. 755=—794-), which relates 
a real conference, and produced as a ſhort- 


lived converſion. 


70% Impuſimam ectheſim ſceletoſum 
typum (Concil. tom. vii. p. 366.) diabolicz 


CH 
NV. 
— | 


The ectheſis 
of Heraclius, 
A. D. 639. 
The type of 


ns, 


A. D. 648. 


Operations genimina (forſ. germina, or elſe | 


the Greek Yep ara in the original, Concil. 


p-. 363, 364.) are the expreſſions of the xyii'® 
anathema. The epiſtle of Pope Martin to 


Amandus, a Gallican biſhop, ſtigmatiſes the 


 Monothelites and their hereſy with equal vi- 
rulence (p. 392.) 


„ and 


* 
wy 


as | 
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a the Imperial edits were ſubſcribed with alacrity or reluctance 
by che four patriarchs of Rome, Conſtantinople, Alexandria, and 


Antioch. But the biſhop and monks of Jeruſalem ſounded the 


Latin churches detected a latent hereſy: and the obedience of pope 


alarm: in the language, or even in the ſilence, of the Greeks, the 


Honorius to the commands of his ſovereign was retracted and cen- 


ſured by the bolder ignorance of his ſucceſſors. They condemned 


the execrable and abominable hereſy of the Monothelites, who re- 
vived the errors of Manes, Apollinaris, Eutyches, &c. they ſigned 
the ſentence of ex communication on the tomb of St. Peter; the ink 
was mingled with the ſacramental wine, the blood of Chriſt; and no 
ceremony was omitted that could fill the fuperſtitious bur with 


horror and affright.' As the repreſentative of the weſtern church, 


pope Martin and his Lateran ſynod anathematiſed the perfidious 
and guilty ſilence of the Greeks : one hundred and five biſhops of 


Italy, for the moſt part the fubjeQs of Conſtans, preſumed to repro- 


bate his wicked he and the impious efbefes of his grandfather, and 


to confound the authors and their adherents with the twenty-one 


VI" general 
council: 
II“ of Con- 
Rantinople, 


notorious heretics, the apoſtates from the church, and the organs of 


the devil. Such an inſult under the tameſt reign could not paſs 


with impunity. Pope Martin ended his days on the inhoſpitable 
ſhore of the Tauric Cherſoneſus, and his oracle, the abbot Maximus, 


was inhumanly chaſtiſed by the amputation of his tongue and his 
Tight-hand”"*, But the fame invincible ſpirit ſurvived in their ſuc- 


ceſſors, and the triumph of the Latins avenged their recent defeat, 


and obliterated the diſgrace of the three chapters. The ſynods of 
Rome were confirmed. by the ſixth general council of Conſtanti- 


10% The ſufferings of Martin and Maximus chaſtiſement of their diſobedience, «ga and 
are deſcribed with pathetic ſimplicity in their owpare; aH, had been previouſly an- 
original letters and acts (Concil. tom. vii. nounced in the Type of Conſtans (Concil. 
p-. 63—78. Baron. Annal. Eceleſ. A. D. tom. vii. p. 240.) 

656, Ne 2, et annos REEF Yet the 


nople, 
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e in the "NAY and the preſence of a new "Conſtantine; a de- 
feendant of Heraclius. The royal convert converted the Byzantine 
pontiff and a majority of the biſnops ; the diſſenters, with their 
chief Macarius of Antioch, were condemned to the ſpiritual and 
temporal pains of hereſy ; the Eaſt condeſcended to accept the 
leſſons of the Weſt ; and the creed was finally ſettled, which teaches 


the Catholics of every age, that two wills or energies are harmoniſed 


in the perſon of Chriſt. The majeſty of the pope and the Roman 
ſynod was repreſented by two prieſts, one deacon, and three biſhops; 
but theſe obſcure Latins had neither arms to compel, nor treaſures 
to bribe, nor language to perſuade; and I am ignorant by what 
arts they could determine the lofty emperor of the Greeks to abjure 
the  catechiſm of his infancy, and to perſecute the religion of his 
fathers. ' Perhaps the monks and people of Conſtantinople““ were 
_ favourable to the Lateran creed, which is indeed the leaſt reaſonable 
of the two: and the ſuſpicion is countenanced by the unnatural 


moderation of the Greek clergy, who appear in this quarrel to be 


conſcious of their weakneſs. While the ſynod debated, a fanatic 
propoſed a more ſummary deciſion, by raiſing a dead man to life: 
the prelates aſſiſted at the trial, but the acknowledged failure may 
ſerve to indicate, that the paſſions and prejudices of the multitude 
were not enliſted on the ſide of the Monothelites. In the next ge- 
neration, when the ſon of Conſtantine was depoſed and lain by the 
diſciple of Macarius, they taſted the feaſt of revenge and dominion : 
the image or monument of the ſixth council was defaced, and the 


103 Eutychius (Annal. tom. i. p. 368.) p. 292.) t oPod;a raf. Tarun. When 


moſt erroneouſly ſuppoſes that the 124 biſhops 
of the Roman ſynod tranſported themſelves 
to Conſtantinople; and by adding them to 
the 168 Greeks, thus. compoſes the * 
council of 292 fathers. 

10% The Monothelite Conſtans was 3 
by all da re ravra (ſays Theophanes, Chron. 


. the Monothelite monk failed in his miracle, 


the people ſhouted, 3 >a arfono: (Concil. 
tom. vii. p.1032.). But this was a natural 


and trankent emotion; and I much fear that 
the latter is an anticipation of orthodoxy. in 
the good people of e ce 


original 


C 
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; ec 8 as origins acts were committed to the flames. But i in the ſecond year, 


Ne their patron was caſt headlong from the throne, the biſhops of the 
Eaſt were releaſed from their occaſional conformity, the Roman 
faith was more firmly replanted by the orthodox ſucceſſors of Bars 
danes, and the ſine problems of the eee eee in 
che more popular and viſible quarrel of the worſhip of images 


Before the end of the ſeventh century, the creed of the incarna- 
tion, which had been defined at Rome and Conſtantinople, was 
uniformly preached in the remote iſlands of Britain and Ireland: 
the ſame ideas were entertained, or rather the ſame words were 
repeated, by all the Chriſtians whole liturgy was performed in the 
Greek or the Latin tongue. Their numbers, and viſible ſplendour, 
beſtowed an imperfect claim to the appellation of Catholics: but in 
the Faſt, they were marked with the leſs honourable name of 


Union of the 
Greek and 
Latin 
churches. 


Melchites, or Royaliſts ; of men, whoſe faith, inſtead of reſting 


497 The hiſtory of Monotheliciſm may be 


Found in the Acts of the Synods of Rome 


(tom. vii. p. 77 —395- 601-608.) and Con- 
ſtantinople (p. 609 —1429.). Baronius ex- 


tracted ſome original documents from the 


Vatican library; and his chronology is rec- 
tified by the diligence of Pagi. Even Du- 
pin (Bibliotheque Eccleſ. tom. vi. p. 57 — 
71.) and Baſnage (Hiſt. de PEgliſe, tom. i. 
p. 541—555.) afford a tolerable abridgment. 

1098 In the Lateran ſynod of 679, Wilfrid, 
an Anglo-Saxon biſhop, ſubſcribed pro omni 
Aquilonati parte Britanniæ et Hiberniz, quæ 
ab Anglorum et Brittonum,-necnon Scoto- 
rum et. Pictorum gentibus colebantur (Ed- 
divs, in Vit. St. Wilfrid. c. 31. apud Pagi, 
Critica, tom. iii. p. 88.). Theodore (mag- 
nz .inſulz Britanniæ archiepiſcopus et philo- 
ſophus) was long expected at Rome (Concil. 


tom. vii. p. 714-) ; but he contented himſelf 


with holding (A. D. 680) his provincial ſy- 
nod of Hatfield, in which he received the 


on 


decrees of pope Martin and the firſt Lateran 
council againſt the Monothelites (Concil. 
tom. vii. p. 597, &c.). Theodore, a monk 
of 'Tarſus in Cilicia, had been named to the 


primacy of Britain by pope Vitalian (A. D. 


668. See Baronius and Pagi), whoſe eſteem 
for his learning and piety was tainted by ſome 
diſtruſt of his national charater—ne quid con- 


trarium veritati fidei, Græcorum more in ec- 


clefiam cui præeſſet introduceret. The Cili- 
cian was ſent from Rome to Canterbury under 
the tuition of an African guide (Bedz Hiſt. 
Ecclef, Anglorum, 1. iv. c. 1.). He adhered 
to the Roman doctrine; and the ſame creed 
of the incarnation has been uniformly tranſ- 
mitted from Theodore to the modern pri- 
mates, whoſe ſound underſtanding is perhaps 

ſeldom engaged with that abſtruſe myſtery. 
This name, unknown till the x'* cen- 
tury, appears to be of Syriac origin, It was 
invented by the Jacobites, and eagerly adopt- 
ed by the Neſtorians and Mahometans ; 'but 
5 I 
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on the baſis of ſcripture, reaſon, or tradition, had been eſtabliſhed, 
and was ſtill maintained, by the arbitrary power of a temporal mo- 
narch. Their adverſaries might allege the words of the fathers of 
Fonſtantinople, who profeſs themſelves the {laves of the king; and 


E 
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they might relate, with malicious joy, how the decrees of Chalce- 


don had been (inſpired and reformed by the emperor Marcian and 
his virgin bride. - The prevailing faction will naturally inculcate 
the duty of ſubmiſſion, nor is it leſs natural that diſſenters ſhould 
feel and aſſert the principles of freedom. Under the rod of per- 
ſecution, the Neſtorians and Monophyſites degenerated into rebels 
and fugitives; and the moſt ancient and uſeful allies of Rome were 
taught to conſider the emperor not as the chief, but as the enemy, 
of the Chriſtians. Language, the leading principle which unites or 
feparates the tribes of mankind, ſoon diſcriminated the ſectaries of 
the Eaſt, by a peculiar and perpetual badge, which aboliſhed the 
means of intercourſe and the hope of reconciliation. The long 
dominion of the Greeks, their colonies, and, above all, their elo- 
quence, had propagated a language, doubtleſs. the moſt perfect that 
has been contrived by the art of man. Yet the body of the people, 
both in Syria and Egypt, {till perſevered in the uſe of their national 
idioms; with this difference however, that the Coptic was confined 
to the rude and illiterate peaſants of the Nile, while the Syriac ***, 


from the mountains of Aſſyria to 


it was accepted without ſhame by the Catho- 
lics, and is frequently uſed in the Annals of 
Eutychius (Aſſeman. Bibliot. Orient. tom. ii. 
p- 507, &c. tom. il. p. 355. | Renaudot, 
_ Hiſt. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 119.). Hy 
Indo T Barinewc, Was the acclamation of the 
fathers of Conſtantinople (Concil, tom. vil. 


P- 765+)- 
% Phe Syriac, which the natives reyere 


as the * . Was * . into 


the Red Sea, was adapted to tlie 


three dialects. 1. The 4Hramear, as it was 
refined at Edeſſa and the cities of Meſopota- 


mia. 2. The Pale/fine, which was uſed in 


Jeruſalem, Damaſcus, and the reſt of Syria. 
3. The Nabathzan, the ruſtic idiom of the 


mountains of Aſſyria and the villages of Irak 


(Gregor. Abulpharag. Hift. Dynaſt. p. 11.). 


On the Syriac, ſee Ebed-Jeſu (Aſſeman. 
tom. iii. p. 326, &c.), whoſe prejudice alone 


could prefer it to the Arabic. 


higher 


Perpetual ſe- 
paration of 
the Oriental 
ſes, 
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K A P. higher topics of poetry and argument. Armenia and Abyſſinia were 
XLII. | | | | | 

[ infected by the ſpeech or learning of the Greeks; and their Barbaric 
tongues, which have been revived in the ſtudies of modern Europe, 
were unintelligible to the inhabitants of the Roman empire. The 
Syriac and the Coptic, the Armenian and the Æthiopic, are conſe- 
erated in the ſervice of their reſpective churches ;- and their theology 
is enriched by domeſtie verſions both of the ſcriptures and of the 
moſt popular fathers. After a period of thirteen hundred and ſixty 
years, the ſpark of controverſy, firſt kindled by a ſermon of Neſto- 
rius, ſtill burns in the boſom of the Eaſt; and the hoſtile commu- 
nions ſtill maintain the faith and diſcipline of their founders. In 
the moſt abje& ſtate of ignorance, poverty, and ſervitude, the 
Neſtorians and Monophyſites reject the ſpiritual ſupremacy of Rome, ” 
and cheriſh the toleration of their Turkiſh maſters, which allows 
them to anathematiſe, on one hand, St. Cyril and the ſynod of 
Epheſus; on the other, pope Leo and the council of Chalcedon. 
The weight which they caſt into the downfal of the Eaſtern em- 
pire demands our notice, and the reader may be amuſed with the 
various: proſpett of, I. The Neſtorians. II. The Jacobites 

III. The Maronites. IV. The Armenians. V. The Copts ; 454 


VI. The Abyſſinians. To the three former, the Syriac 1 is common; 


n I ſhall not enrich my ignorance with 
the ſpoils of Simon, Walton, Mill, Wetſtein, 
Aſſemannus, Ludolphus, La Croze, whom 
I have conſulted with ſome care. It ap- 
pears, 1. That of all the verſions which are 
celebrated by the fathers, it is doubtful whe- 
ther any are now extant in their priſtine in- 
tegrity. 2. That the Syriac has the beſt 
claim; and that the conſent of the Oriental 
ſects is a proof that is more ancient than their 
ſchiſm. 

n On che account of the Monaphyſites 
and Neſtorians, I am deeply indebted to the 


Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana 
of Joſeph Simon Aſſemannus. That learned 
Maronite was diſpatched in the year 1715 by 
pope Clement XI. to viſit the monaſteries of 
Egypt and Syria, in ſearch of MSS. His 
four folio volumes publiſhed at Rome 1719 
—1728, contain a part only, though perhaps 
the moſt valuable, of his extenſive project. 

As a native and as a ſcholar, he poſſeſſed the 
Syriac literature; and, though a dependent 


of Rome, he wiſhes to be moderate and can- 
ad. 7 


7 $2 but 
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idiom." Yet the modern natives of Armenia and Abyſfiftia would be 
incapable of converſing with their anceſtors; and the Chriftians of 
Egypt and Sytia, who reject the religion, have adopted the language, 
of the Arabians. The lapſe of time has ſeconded the facerdotal arts; 
and in the Eaſt, as well as in the Weſt, che Deity is addreſſed in 
| an obſolete tongue, unktiown to the majority of the congregation. 
* Both in his native and his epiſcopal provinde, the herefy of the 
unfortunate Neſtorius was (| peedily obliterated. The Oriental biſhops, 
who at Epheſus had reſiſted to his face the arrogance of Cyril, were 
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mollified by his tardy conceſſions. The ſame prelates, or their ſuc- - 


ceſſors, ſubſcribed, not without a murmur, the decrees of Chalce- 
don; the power of the Monophyſites reconciled them with the 
Catholics in the conformity of paſſion, of intereſt, and inſenſibly 
of belief; and their laſt reluctant ſigh was breathed in the defence 
of the three chapters. Their diſſenting brethren, leſs moderate, or 

more ſincere, were cruſhed by the penal laws; and as early as 
the reign of Juſtinian, it became difficult to find a church of Neſts- 


rians within the limits. of the Roman empire. Beyond thoſe limits | 


they had diſcovered a new world, in which they might hope for 
liberty and aſpire to conqueſt. In Perſia, notwithſtanding the re- 
fiſtance of the Magi, Chriſtianity. had ſtruck a deep root, and the 
nations of the Eaſt repoſed under its falutary ſhade. The catholic, 
or primate, reſided in the capital: in bis ſynods, and in their 
dioceſes, his metropolitans, biſhops, and clergy, repreſented the pomp 
and order of a regular hierarchy: they rejoiced in the increaſe of 
proſelytes, who were converted from the Zendaveſta to the Goſpel, 
from the ſecular to the monaſtic life; and' their zeal was ſtimulated 
by the prefence of an artful and formidable enemy. The Perſian 
church had been founded by the miſſionaries of Syria; and their 
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aanies, diſcipline, and doctrine, were cloſely ; terwaven: with its. 
ad ordained: by their 
own. ſaffragans 3 but their filial dependence. on the Dach. 15 
Antioch, is atteſted hy the canons of the Oriental, church 
the Perſian ſchool of Edeſſa., the riſing generations, of the 7 
imbibed their theological . they ſtudied in the Syriac verſion 
the ten thouſand volumes of Theodore of Mop ſueſtia, and they re- 
vered the apoſtolic faith and holy martyrdom of his diſciple Neſto- 
rius, . whoſe perſon and language were. equally . unknown to the 
nations beyond the Tigris. The firſt i indelible leſſon of has biſhop | 
of Edeſſa, taught them to execrate the Egyptians, who, i in the Hpoed 
of Epheſus, had impiouſſy confounded the two natures: of Chriſt. 

The flight of the maſters and ſcholars, who were twice exp elled 
from the Athens of Syria, diſperſed : a crowd of miſſionaries Mane 
by the double zeal of religion and revenge. And the rigid unity of 
the Monophyſſites, who, under the reigns of Zeno and Anaſta- 
fius, had invaded the thrones of the Eaſt, provoked their antagoniſts, 4 
in a land of freedom, to avow a Wot rather than a phyſical, 

union of the two perſons of Chriſt.” Since the firſt preaching of the 
goſpel, the Saſſanian kings beheld with an eye of ſuſpicion, a race 


of aliens and apoſtates, who had embraced the religion, and who 


113 See the Arabic canons of Nice in the 
tranſlatigqn of Abraham Ecchelenſis, Ne 37, 


38, 39, 40. Concil. tom. ii. p. 335, 336. 

edit. Venet. Theſe vulgar titles, Nicene and 
Arabic, are both apocryphal. The council 
of Nice enacted no more than twenty canons 


{Theodoret, Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. i. e. B.); and the 


remainder, ſeventy or eighty, were collected 
from the ſynods of the Greek church. The 


Syriac edition of Maruthas is no longer ex- 


tant (Aſſeman. Bibliot. Oriental. tom. 1. p. 195. 
tom. iii. p. 74.), and the Arabic verſion is 
marked with many recent interpolations. Vet 


iv. p. 70. 924. 5 


this code contain many curious relics of ec 
clefiaſtical diſcipline ; and fince it is equally 
revered by all the eaſtern communions, it was 
probably finiſhed before the ſchiſm of the 
Neſtorians and Jacobites (Fabric. Bibliot. 
Græc. tom. xi. p. 363—367.). 


Theodore the reader (I. ii. c. 5. 49; ad 


calcem Hiſt. Eccleſ.) has noticed this Perſian 


ſchool of Edeſſa. Its ancient ſplendour, and 
the two zras of its downfal (A. D. 431 and 
489), are clearly diſcuſſed by Aſſemanni (Bi- 
bliot. Orient. tom. ii. p. 402. ui. p. 376. 378. 


might 
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royal edicts had often prohibited their dangerous correſpondence 
Wich the Syrian dere y; ; the Prograp of the ſchiſm was bein to 
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an artful prelate, who painted Neſtorius as the friend of Perſia, and | 


urged him to ſecure the fidelity of his Chriſtian ſubjects, by granting 
a Juſt preference to the victims and enemies of the Roman tyrant. 
The Neſtorians compoſed A large majority of the clergy and people : 
they were encouraged by the ſmile, and armed with the ſword, of 
deſpotiſm ; yet many of their weaker brethren were ſtartled at the 
thought of breaking looſe from the communion of the Chriſtian 
world, and the blood” of ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred Monophy-' 
ſites or Catholics, confirmed the uniformity of faith and diſcipline 
in the churches of Perſia . Their eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a liberal principle of reaſon, or at leaft of policy : the 
auſterity of the cloyſter was relaxed and gradually forgotten ; ; houſes 
of charity were endowed for the education of orphans and found- 
lings; the law of celibacy, f ſo forcibly recommended to the Greeks 
and Latins, was diſregarded by the Perfian clergy ; and the number 
of the elect was multiplied by the public and reiterated nuptials of 
the prieſts, the biſhops, and even the patriarch himſelf. To this 
ſtandard of natural and religious freedom, myriads of fugitives re- 
ſorted from all the provinces of the Eaſtern empire: the narrow 
bigotry of Juſtinian was puniſhed by the emigration of his moſt 
induſtrious ſubjects; they tranſported into Perſia the arts both of 
peace and war : and thoſe who deſerved the fayour, were promoted 


in the ſervice, of a diſcerning monarch. The z arms of Nuſhirvan 


ſole maſters 
of Perſia, 
A. D. 500, 
&c. 


* diſſertatjon on the ſtate of the Nelo- ot beca Orientalis, che extracts in the POR pre- 
rians has ſwelled in the hands of Aſſemanni ceding tomes (tom. i. p. 203. ut. p. 321— 


to a folio volume of 950 pages, and his learn- 463. it. 64—70, 378 —395, &c. 403 — 408. 
ed reſearches are digeſted in. the moſt lacid 580-589.) may be uſefully conſulted. 
order. Beſides this iv** volume of the Bibl> ” 
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and hĩs fiercer grandſon, were aſſiſted with advice, and ner and 
troops, by the deſperate ſectaries who ſtill lurked in their native 
cities of the Eaſt; their zeal was, rewarded with the gift of the Ca- 


tholic churches: but when thoſe cities and churches were reeovered 


by Heraclius, their open profeſſion. of treaſon. and hereſy compelled 
them to ſeek a refuge in the realm of their foreign ally. But the 
ſeeming tranquillity of the Neſtorians was. often endangered, and 
ſometimes overthrown. + They were involved in the common evils 
of Oriental deſpotiſm: their enmity to Rome could not always atone 
for their attachment to the goſpel: and a colony of three hundred 


thouſand) Jacobites, the captives, of Apamea and Antioch, was per- 


mitted to erecꝭ an hoſtile altar in the face of the catholic, and in the 
ſunſhine of the court. In his laſt treaty, Juſtinian introduced ſome 
conditions which tended to enlarge and fortify the toleration of 
Chriſtianity in Perſia. The, emperor, ignorant of the rights of con- 
ſcience, was incapable of pity, or eſteem, for the heretics, who denied 


the authority of the, holy ſynods; but he flattered himſelf that they 


would gradually perceive. the temporal benefits of union with the 
empire and the,church of Rome; and if be failed in exciting their 
gratitude, he might hope to provoke the jealouſy of their ſovereign. 
In a later age, the Lutherans have been burnt at Paris and protected 
in Germany, * r entire and Toki: of the moſt Chriſtian 
king. 
The deſue of gaining fouls for God, and ſubjects for the church, 
has excited i in every age the diligence of the Chriſtian prieſts. From 
the conqueſt of Perſia they carried their ſpiritual arms to the north, 
the eaſt, and the ſouth; and the ſimplicity of the goſpel was faſhioned 
and painted with the colours of the Syriac theology. In the ſixth 
century, ecernting 6 to the 0 of a Neſtorian traveller, Chriſtianity 
was 


116 See the Topographia Obridians of Col divkjntes; 1. iii. p. 178, 179. I. xi. p. 337+ 
mas, ſurnamed Indicopleuſtes, or the Indian The entire work, of which ſome curious ex- 
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was ſucceſifully preached to the Bactriane, the Huss, the Perſiatis, © 
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the Indians, the Perſarmenians, the Medes, and the Elamites; 5 the ——ů— 


Barbaric churches, from the gulf of Perſia to the Caſpian ſea, were 
almoſt infinite; and their recent faith was conſpicuous in the num- 
ber and ſanctity of their monks and martyrs. The pepper coaſt of 
Malabar, and the iſles of the ocean, Socotora and Ceylan, were 
peopled with an encreaſing multitude of Chriſtians, and the biſhops 
and clergy of thoſe ſequeſtered regions derived their ordination from 
the catholic of Babylon. In a ſubfequent age, the zeal of the 
Neftorians overleaped the limits which had confined the ambition 
and curioſity. both of the Greeks and Perſians. The miſſionaries of 
Balch and Samarcand purſued without fear the footſteps: of the 
roving. Tartar, and inſinuated themſelves into the camps of the 
vallies of Imaus and the banks of the Selinga. They expoſed a 
metaphyſical creed to thoſe illiterate ſhepherds : to thoſe ſanguinary 
warriors, they recommended humanity and repoſe. Yet a khan, 


whoſe power they vainly magnified, is ſaid to have received at their 


hands the rites of baptiſm, and even of ordination; and the fame of 


— 


Prgſter or Ewinur In. has long amuſed the credulity of Europe. 


trafts may be found in Photius (cod, xxxvi. 
9, 10. edit. Hoeſchel), Thevenot (in the 
1% Part of his Relations des Voyages, &c. ). 
and Fabricius (Bibliot. Græc. I. iii. c. 25. 
tom. it. p. 603—617.), has been publiſhed 
by father Montfaucon at Paris 1707, in the 
Nova Collectio Patrum (tom. ii. p. 113 
346.) . It was the deſign of the author to 
confute the impious hereſy of thoſe who main; 
tain that the earth is a globe, and not a flat 
oblong table, as it is repreſented in the Scrip- 
tures (I. ii. p. 138. ). But the nonſenſe .of 
the monk is mingled with the praftical know- 


ledge of the traveller, who performed his 


voyage A. D. 522, and publiſhed his book at 


Alexandria A. D. 547 (I. ii. P. 149, 141. 


Montfaucon, Præfat. c. 2.) 


The 


The Neftori- 
aniſm of OCoſmas, unknown to his learned 
editor, was detected by La Croze (Chriſtian- 
iſme des Indes, tom. i. p. 40—55.), and is 
confirmed by Aſſemanni (Bibliot. Orient. 
tom. iv. p- 605, 606.) 

1 In its long progreſs to Moſul, Jeruſa- 
lem, Rome, &c. the ſtory of Preſter John eva- 
porated in a monſtrous fable, of which ſome 
features have been borrowed from the Lama 
of Thibet (Hiſt. Genealogique des Tatares, 
P. ii. p. 42. Hiſt. de Gengiſcan, p. 31, &c.), 


and were ignorantly transferred by the Por- 


tugueſe to the emperor of Abyſſinia (Lu- 


dolph. Hiſt. Bthiop. Comment. I. ii. c. 1.). 


Vet ĩt is probable that in the xi and xii** cen- 
turies, 
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The royal convert was indulged in the uſe of à portable altar; but he 
diſpatched an embaſſy to the patriarch,” to enquire how, in the ſea- 
ſon of Lent, he ſhould abſtain from animal food, and how he might 
celebrate the euchariſt in a deſert that produeed neither corn nor wine. 


In their progreſs by ſea and land, the Neſtorians entered China by the 


port of Canton and the northern reſidence of Sigan. Unlike the ſenators 
of Rome, who aſſumed with a ſmile the characters of prieſts and augurs, | 
the mandarins, who aſſect in public the reaſon of philoſophers, are de- 

voted in private to every mode of popular ſuperſtition. They che- 
riſhed and they confounded the gods of Paleſtine and of India; but 
the propagation of Chriſtianity awakened the jealouſy of the ſtate, and . 
after a ſhort viciflitude of favour and perſecution, the foreign ſect ex- 
pired! in ignorance and oblivion . Under the reign of the caliphs, the 
Neſtorian church was diffuſed from China to Jeruſalem and Cyprus ; 
and their numbers, with thoſe of the Jacobites, were computed to ſur- 
paſs the Greek and Latin communions. Twenty-five metropoli- 
tans or archbiſhops compoſed their hierarchy, but ſeveral of theſe 
were diſpenſed, by the diſtance and danger of the way, from the duty 
of perſonal attendance, on the eafy condition that-every ſix years they 


| ſhould teſtify their faith and obedience to the catholic or patriarch 


W-} *5 


of Babylon, a vague appellation, which has been ſucceſſively applied 
to the royal ſeats of Seleucia, Cteſiphon, and Bagdad. Theſe remote 


the Neſtorian church from the firſt miſſion 
A. D. 636, to the current year 781, is accuſed 


turies, Neſtorian Chriſtianity was profeſſed in 
the bord of the Keraites (d'Herbelot, p. 256. 


. 2 tom. iv. p. 465. — 


504+). 


the ſeventh and the thirteenth century, is in- 
vincibly proved by the conſent of Chineſe, 
Arabian, Syriac, and Latin evidence (Aſſe- 
mann, Biblioth, Orient. tom. iv. p. 502— 
| Mem. de PAcademie des Inſeript. 


tom. xxx. p. 802—819.). The inſcription 


of Siganfu, which deſcribes the fortunes of 


115 The Chriſtianity of China, between 


of forgery by La Croze, Voltaire, &c. Who 
become the dupes of their own cunning, 
while they are afraid of a Jeſuitical fraud. 
10 Jacobite et Neſtorianæ plures quam 
Græci et Latini. Jacob a Vitriaco, Hiſt, 
Hieroſo]. I. ii. c. 76. p. 1093. in the Geſta 
Dei per Francos. The numbers are given 


by Thomaſſin, Diſcipline de Egliſe, tom. i. 
p. 172. | 


branches 
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| branches are lag ſince withered; and the old patriarchal trunk Fo c EL 
- 18 now. divided by the Elijalt of Moſul, the repreſentatives, almoſt — 4 
in lineal deſcent, of the genuine and primitive ſucceſſion, the Foſepbe. 
of Amida, who are reconciled: to the church of Rome, and the 
Simeont of Van or Ormia, whoſe: revolt, at the head of forty thou- 
ſand families, was promoted in the ſixteenth century by the Sophis 
of Perſia, The number of three hundred thouſand is allowed for 
the whole body of the Neſtorians, who, under the name of Chal- 


dæans or Aſſyrians, are confounded with the moſt learned or the 
moſt powerful nation of Eaſtern antiquity. . 


According to the legend of antiquity, the goſpel was > proviied' in The Chriſt 
India by St. Thomas. At the end of the "ninth century, his _- 


Thomas in 
ſhrine, perhaps in the neighbourhood of Madras, was devoutly 7 883. 
viſited by the ambaſſadors of Alfred, and their return with a cargo | 
of pearls and ſpices rewarded the zeal of the Engliſh monarch, who 
entertained the largeſt projects of trade and diſcovery **, When 


the Portugueſe firſt opened the navigation of India, the Chriſtians 


120 The diviſion of the patriarchate may an epiſcopal church vnder the name of St. 
be traced in the Bibliotheca Orient. of Aſſe- Thome, and where the ſaint performed an 
manni, tom. i. p. 523549. tom. it. p. 457, annual miracle, till he was ſilenced by the 
&c. tom. iii. p. 603. p. 621—623. tom. iv. profane neighbourhood of the Engliſh (La 
p. 164—169. p. 423. p. 622—629, &. Crone, tom. ii. p. 7—16.). 

ran The pompous language of Rome on 123 Neither the author of the Saxon Chro- 
the ſubmiſſion of a Neftorian patriarch, is nicle (A. D. 883) nor William of Malmſbury 
elegantly repreſented in the vith book of Fra- (de Geſtis Regum Angliz, I. ü. c. 4. p. 44.) 
Paolo, Babylon, Niniveh, Arbela, and the were capable, in the twelfth century, of invent- 
trophies of Alexander, Tauris, and Ecbata- ing this extraordinary fact; they are incapa- 
na, the Tigris and Indus. ble of explaining the motives and meaſures of 

The Indian miſſionary St. Thomas, an Alfred; and their haſty notice ſerves only to 
apoſtle, a Manichzan, or an Armenian mer- provoke our curioſity, William of Malmſbury 
chant (La Croze, Chriſtianiſme des Indes, feels the difficulties of the enterpriſe, quod 

tom. i. p. 57—70.), was famous, however, quivis in hoc ſæculo miretur; and I almoſt ſuſ- 
as early as the time of Jerom (ad Marcellam pect that the Engliſh ambaſſadors collected 
epiſt. 148.). Marco-Polo was informed on their cargo and legend in Egypt. The royal 
the ſpot that he ſaffered martyrdom in the author has not enriched his Orofius (ſee Bar- 
city of Maabar, or Meliapour, a league only rington's Miſcellanies) with an Indian, as 
from Madras (d' Anville, Ecclaireiſſemens ſur well as a Scandinavian woah. 
VLnde, p. 125. ), where the Portugueſe founded 


of 
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e. v. of St. | Thomas had been ſeated for ages on ile coaſt of Mitabar, mer) 
— the difference of their character and colour atteſted the mixture of 


A. D. 15co, 


a foreign race. In arms, in arts, and poſſibly in virtue, they ex- 
celled the natives of Hindoſtan': the huſbandmen cultivated the 
palm- tree, the merchants were enriched by the pepper trade, the 
ſoldiers preceded the naint or nobles of Malabar, and their hereditary 
privileges were reſpected by the gratitude or the fear 6f the king of 
| Cochin and the Zamotin himſelf. They acknowledged a Gentoo 
ſovereign, but they were governed, even in temporal concerns, by 
the biſhop of Angamala. He ſtill aſſerted his ancient title of me- 
tropolitan of India, but his real juriſdiction was exerciſed in fourteen 
hundred churches, and he was entruſted with the cite of two hun- 
dred thouſand ſouls. Their religion would have rendered them the 
firmeſt and moſt cordial allies of the Portugueſe, but the inquiſitors 
ſoon diſcerned in the Chriſtians of St. Thomas the unpardonable 
guilt of hereſy and ſchiſm. Inſtead of owning: themſelyes the ſub- 
jects of the Roman pontiff, the ſpiritual and temporal monarch of 
the globe, they adhered, like their anceſtors, to the communion of 
the Neſtorian patriarch ; and the biſhops whom he ordained at 
Moſul, traverſed the dangers of the ſea and land to reach their dioceſe 
on the coaſt of Malabar. In their Syriac liturgy, the names of Theo- 
dore and Neſtorius were piouſly commemorated ; they united their 
adoration of the two perſons of Chriſt ; the title of Mother of God 
was offenſive to their ear, and they meaſured with ſcrupulous ava- 
rice the honours of the Virgin Mary, whom the ſuperſtition of the 
Latins had alme/t exalted to the rank of a Goddeſs. When her image 
was firſt preſented to the diſciples of St. Thomas, they indignantly 
exclaimed, © We are Chriſtians, not idolaters! and their ſimple 
devotion was content with the veneration of the croſs. Their ſepa- 
ration from the weſtern world had left them in ignorance of the 
improvements or corruptions of a thouſand years; and their con- 
formity with the faith and practice of the fifth century, would 
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- equally diſappoint the prejudices of a papiſt or a proteſtant. It was C H 4 P 


the firſt care of the miniſters of Rome to intercept all correſpondence 


the priſons of the holy office. The flock, without a ſhepherd; was 
aſſaulted by the power of the Portugueſe, the arts of the Jeſuits, 
and the zeal of Alexis de Menezes archbiſhop of Goa, in his per- 
ſonal viſitation of the coaſt of Malabar: The ſynod of Diamper, at 
which he preſided, * conſummated the pious work of the reunion, 
and rigorouſly impoſed the doctrine and diſcipline of the Roman 
church, without forgetting auricular confeſſion, the ſtrongeſt engine 
of eccleſiaſtical torture. The memory of Theodore and Neftorius 
was condemned, and Malabar- was reduced under the dominion of 
the pope, of the primate, and of the Jeſuits who invaded the ſee of 
Angamala or Cranganor. Sixty years of ſervitude and hypocriſy 
were patiently endured ; but as. ſoon as the Portugueſe empire 
was ſhaken by the courage and induſtry of the Dutch, the Neſto- 
rians aſſerted, with vigour and effect, the religion of their fathers. 
The Jeſuits were incapable of defending the power which they had 
abuſed : the arms of forty thouſand . Chriſtians were pointed againſt 
their falling tyrants; and the Indian archdeacon aſſumed the cha- 
rater of biſhop, till a freſh ſupply of epiſcopal gifts and Syriac 
miſſionaries could be obtained from the patriarch of Babylon. Since 
the expulſion of the Portugueſe, the Neſtorian creed is freely profeſſed 
on the coaſt of Malabar. The trading companies of Holland and 
England are the friends of toleration; but if oppreſſion be leſs mortify- 
ing than contempt, the Chriſtians of St. Thomas have reaſon to com- 
plain of the cold and ſilent indifference of their brethren of Europe. 


124 Concerning the Chriſtians of St. Tho- in two vols. 12, La Haye, 1758, a learned 
mas, ſee Afemannus, Bibliot. Orient. tom. iv. and agreeable work. They have drawn from 
p- 391—497- 435-451. Geddes's Church the ſame ſource, the Portugueſe and Italian nar- 
Hiſtory of Malabar; and, above all, La ratives; and the prejudices of the Jeſuits are ſuf- 
Croze, Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme des Indes, ficiently corrected by thoſe of the proteſtants. 


with the Neſtorian patriarch, and ſeveral of his biſhops expired in 


XLVII. 
— — 


A. D. 
1599 — 1663. 


e HA r. 
XI VII. 


— 
II. Tus Ja- 


COBITES, 


A. D. 518. 


Apamea 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
II. The hiſtory of the Monophyſites is leſs copious and intereſting 
than that of the Neſtorians. Under the reigns of Zeno and Anaſta- 
ſius, their artful leaders ſurpriſed the ear of the prince, uſurped the 


thrones of the Eaft, and cruſhed on its native ſoil the ſchool of the 
Syrians. The rule of the Monophyſite faith was defined with ex- 


quiſite diſcretion by Severus patriarch of Antioch'; he condemned, 
in the ſtyle of the Henoticon, the adverſe hereſies of Neſtorius and 
Eutyches, maintained againſt the latter the reality of the body of 
Chriſt, and conſtrained the Greeks to allow that he was a liar who 


ſpoke truth ***, But the approximation of ideas could not abate the ve- 
hemence of paſſion ; each party was the more aſtoniſhed that their 


blind antagoniſt could diſpute on ſo trifling a difference; the tyrant 
of Syria enforced the belief of his creed, and his reign was polluted 
with the blood of three hundred and fifty monks, who were ſlain, 


not perhaps without provocation or reſiſtance, under the walls of 
The ſucceſſor of Anaſtaſius replanted the orthodox 
ſtandard in the Eaſt : Severus fled into Egypt ; and his friend, the 


eloquent Tenaias, who had eſcaped from the Neſtorians of Perſia, 
was ſuffocated in his exile by the Melchites of Paphlagonia. 


four biſhops were ſwept from their thrones, en hundred eccle- 


Fifty- 


P. 245. 


125 Oles rf Jiv3zar0)n; Is the expreſſion of 
Theodore, in his treatiſe of the Incarnation, 
247. as he is quoted by La Croze 
(Hiſt. du Chriſtianiſme d'Ethiopie et d*Ar- 
menie, p. 35-), who exclaims, perhaps too 
haſtily, ** Quel pitoyable raiſonnement !” 
Renaudot has touched (Hiſt. Patriarch. 
Alex. p. 127—138.) the Oriental accounts 
of Severus; and his authentic creed may 
be found in the epiſtle of John the Ja- 
cobite patriarch of Antioch, in the x cen- 
tury, to his brother Mennas of Alexandria 


[(Aſſeman. Bibliot. Orient. tom. ii. p. 132 


—141.). 
1 E piſt. Archimandritarum et Monacho- 


rum Syriæ Secundæ ad wk Hormiſdam, 


. Concil. tom. v. p. 598—602.. The courage 


of St. Sabas, ut leo animoſus, will juſtify 
the ſuſpicion that the arms of theſe monks 
were not always Nine or defenſive (Baro- 
nius, A. D. 513, Ne, &c.). 

127 Aſſemanni (Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. 
p. 10—46.) and La Croze (Chriſtianiſme 
d*Ethiopie, p. 36—40.) will ſupply the hiſ- 
tory of Xenaias, or Philoxenus, biſhop of 
Mabug, or Hierapolis, in Syria. He was a 


perfect maſter of the Syriac language, and 


the author or editor of 'a verfion of the New 
Teſtament. 


ſiaſtics 
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ſiaſties were caſt into priſon'”, and notwithſtanding the ambiguous c „n 
favour of Theodora, the Oriental flocks, deprived of their ſhepherds, —— 
muſt inſenſibly have been either famiſhed or poiſoned. In this ſpi- 
ritual diſtreſs, the expiring faction was revived, and united, and per- 
petuated, by the labours of a monk; and the name of James Bara- 
dæus has been preſerved in the appellation of FJacobites, a familiar 
ſound which may ſtartle the ear of an Engliſh reader. From the holy 
confeſſors in their priſon of Conſtantinople, he received the powers 

of biſhop of Edeſſa and apoſtle of the Eaſt, and the ordination of four- 
ſcore thouſand biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, 1s derived from the ſame 

| inexhauſtible ſource. The ſpeed. of the zealous miſſionary was pro- 
moted by the fleeteſt dromedaries of a devout chief of the Arabs ; the 
doctrine and diſcipline of the Jacobites were ſecretly eſtabliſhed in the 
dominions of Juſtinian; and each Jacobite was compelled to violate * 
the laws and to hate the Roman legiſlator. The ſucceſſors of Severus, 
while they lurked in convents or villages, while they ſheltered their 
proſcribed heads in the caverns of hermits, or the tents of the Saracens, 
ſtill aſſerted, as they now aſſert, their indefeaſable right to the title, 
the rank, and the prerogatives of patriarch of Antioch : under the 
milder yoke of the infidels, they reſide about a league from Merdin, 
in the pleaſant monaſtery of Zapharan, which they have embelliſhed 
with cells, aqueducts, and plantations. The ſecondary, though ho- 
nourable place, is filled by the mapbrian, who, in his ſtation at 


125 The names and titles of fifty-four 
biſhops who were exiled by Juſtin, are pre- 
ſerved in the Chronicle of Dionyſius (apud 
Aſſeman. tom. ü. p. 54.). Severus was per- 
ſonally ſummoned to Conſtantinople— for his 
trial, ſays Liberatus (Brev: c. 19.)—that his 
tongue might be cut out, ſays Evagrius (I. iv. 
c. iv.). The prudent patriarch did not ſtay to ex- 
amine the difference. This eccleſiaſtical revo- 
lution is fixed by Pagi to the month of Septem- 
ber of the year 518 (Critica, tom. u, p. 506.) . 


4 H 2 


129 The obſcure hiſtory of James, or Taco- 
bus Baradæus, or Zanzalus, may be gathered 
from Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 144. 147.), 
Renaudot (Hiſt, Patriarch. Alex. p. 133.), 
and Aſſemannus (Bibliot. Orient. tom. i. 
p- 424. tom. ii. p. 62—69. 324— 332. p. 414. 
tom. iii. p. 385 —388.). He ſeems to be un- 
known to the Greeks. The Jacobites them- 
ſelves had rather deduce their name and 
pedigree from St. James the apoſtle, 


Moſul 
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1 H A P. „ Mott itlelf, defies the Neſtorian catholic with whom he conteſts the 
— primacy of the Eaſt. Under the patriarch and the maphrian, one hin- 
dred and fifty archbiſhops and biſhops have been counted im the dif- 
ferent ages of the Jacobite church; but the order of the hierarchy 
is relaxed of diſſolved, and the tele part of their dioceſes is con- 
fined to the neighbourhood of the Euphrates and the Tigris. The 
cities of Aleppo and Amida, which are often viſited by the pa- 
triarch; contain ſome wealthy merchants and induſtrious mechanics, 
but the multitude derive their ſcanty ſuſtenance from their daily 
labour: and poverty, as well as ſuperſtition, may impoſe their exceſſive 
faſts; five annual lents, during which, both the clergy and laity ab- 
ſtain not only from fleſh or eggs, but even from the taſte of wine, of 
oil, and of fiſh. Their preſent numbers are eſteemed from fifty to 
fourſcore thouſand ſouls, the remnant of a populous church, which 
has gradually decreaſed under the oppreſſion of twelve centuries, 
Yet in that long period, ſome ſtrangers of merit have been converted 
to the Monophyſite faith, and a Jew was the father of Abulpha- 
ragius primate of the Eaſt, ſo truly eminent both in his life and 
death. In his life, he was an elegant writer of the Syriac and 
Arabic tongues, a poet, phyſician, and hiſtorian, a ſubtle philo- 
ſopher, and a moderate divine. In his death, his funeral was at- 
tended by his rival the Neſtorian patriarch, with a train of Greeks 
and Armenians, who forgot their diſputes, and mingled their tears 
over the grave of an enemy. The ſe& which was honoured by the 
virtues of Abulpharagius appears, however, to fink below the level 
of their Neſtorian brethren. The ſuperſtition of the Jacobites is 


more abject, their faſts more rigid“, their inteſtine divifions are 


| 339 The account of his perſon and writings 
is perhaps the moſt curious article in the Bi- 
bliothecaof Aſſemannus (tom. ii. p. 244—321. 
under the name of Gregorius Bar- Hebræus). 
La Croze (Chriſtianiſme d'Ethiopie, p. 53— 
63.) ridicules the prejudice of the Spaniards 


againſt the Jewiſh blood which ſecretly defiles 
their church and ſtate. 

This exceſſive abſtinence is cenſured hy 
La Croze (p. 352. ), and even by the Syrian 
Aſſemannus (tom, i. p. 226. tom. ii. p. 304, 
305.) 

more 


2 
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more numerous, and thieir doQors (as far as I can meaſure the de- 
grees of nonſenſe} are more remote from the precincts of reaſon. 
Something may poſſibly be allowed for the rigour of the Monophy- 
fite theology ; much more for the ſuperior influence of the monaſtic 
order. In Syria, in Egypt, in Ethiopia, the Jacobite monks have 
ever been diſtinguiſhed by the auſterity of their penance and the 
abſurdity of their legends. Alive or dead they are worſhipped as 
the favourites of the Deity ; the croſier of biſhop and patriarch is 


reſerved for their venerable hands ; and they aſſume the government 


of then, while they are yet reeking with the habits and Ow 
of the cloyſter 
III. In the ſtyle of the Oriental Chriſtians, the Monothelites af 
every age are deſcribed under the appellation of Maronites*”*, a name 
which has been inſenſibly transferred from an hermit to a monaſ- 
tery, from a monaſtery to a nation. Maron, a faint or ſavage of 
the fifth century, diſplayed his religious madneſs in Syria ; the rival 
cities of Apamea and Emeſa diſputed his relics, a ſtately church 
was erected on his tomb, and ſix hundred of his diſciples united 
their ſolitary cells on the banks of the Orontes. In the controverſies 
of the incarnation, they nicely threaded the orthodox line between 
the ſects of Neſtorius and Eutyches; but the unfortunate queſtion 
of one will or operation in the two natures of Chriſt, was generated 
by their curious leiſure. Their proſelyte, the emperor Heraclius, 
was rejected as a Maronite from the walls of Emeſa; he found a 


232 The ſtate of the Monophyſites is ex- 
cellently illuſtrated in a diſſertation at the 
beginning of the ii? volume of Aſſemannus, 
which contains 142 pages. The Syriac Chro- 


nicle of Gregory Bar-Hebrzus, or Abulpha- 


ragius (Bibliot. Orient. tom. ii. p. 321— 
403. ), purſues the double ſeries of the Neſto- 


rian catholics and the maphrians of the Ja- 
cobites. 


133 The ſynonymous uſe of the two words 
may be proved from Eutychius (Annal. 


tom. it. p. 191. 267. 332.); and many fi- 


milar paſſages which may be found in the 
methodical table of Pocock. He was not 
actuated by any prejudice againſt the Maron- 
ites of the „b century; and we may believe 
a Melchite, whoſe ;cſtimony is confirmed by 


the Jacobites and Latins. 


refuge 
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refuge in the bende of his brethren; and their beni leſſons | 
were repaid with the gift of a ſpacious and wealthy domain. The 

name and doctrine of this venerable ſchool were propagated among 
the Greeks and Syrians, and their zeal is expreſſed by Macarius 
patriarch of Antioch, who declared before the ſynod of Conſtanti- 
nople, that ſooner than ſubſcribe the vo 209/15 of Chriſt, he would 


ſubmit to be he wn piece- meal and caſt into the ſea . A ſimilar or 


a leſs cruel mode of perſecution ſoon converted the e ſub- 


jets of the plain, while the glorious title of Mardaites , or rebels, 
was bravely maintained by the hardy natives of mount Libanus., 
John Maron, one of the moſt learned and popular of the monks, 
aſſumed the character of patriarch of Antioch; his nephew Abraham, 
at the head of the Maronites, defended their civil and religious free- 
dom againſt the tyrants of the Eaſt. The ſon of the orthodox 
Conſtantine purſued, with pious hatred, a people of ſoldiers, who. 
might have ſtood the bulwark of his empire againſt the common foes 
of Chriſt and of Rome. An army of Greeks invaded Syria ; the 
monaſtery of St. Maron was deſtroyed with fire; the braveſt chief- 
tains were betrayed and murdered, and twelve thouſand of their 
followers were tranſplanted to the diſtant frontiers of Armenia and 
Thrace. Yet the humble nation of the Maronites has ſurvived the 
empire of Conſtantinople, and they ſtill enjoy, under their Turkiſh 
maſters, a free religion and a mitigated ſervitude. Their domeſtic 
governors are choſen among the ancient nobility z the patriarch in 
his monaſtery of Canobin, ſtill fancies himſelf on the throne of An- 


23+ Concil. tom. vii. p. 780. The Mono- 
thelite cauſe was ſupported with firmneſs and 
ſubtlety by Conſtantine, a Hrian prieſt of 
Apamea (p. 1040, &c.). 

* Theophanes (Chron. p. 295, 296. 300. 
302. 3c6.) and Cedrenus (p. 437. 440.) re- 
late the exploits of the Mardaites : the name 
(Mard, in Syriac rebellavit) is explained by 


I 


La Roque (Voyage de la Syrie, tom. ii. 
p. 53.); the dates are fixed. by Pagi (A. D. 
676, Ns 4—14. A. D. 685, N? 3, 4.); and 
even the obſcure ſtory of the patriarch John 
Maron (Afeman. Bibliot, Orient. tom. i. 
p. 495—520.) illuſtrates, from the year 686 
to 707, the troubles of mount Libanus. 


tioch ; 
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tioult; nine biſhops compoſe his ſynod, and one hundred and fifty c 


prieſts, who retain the liberty of marriage, are entruſted with the 
care of one hundred thouſand ſouls. Their country extends from 
the ridge of mount Libanus to the ſhores of Tripoli; and the gra- 
dual deſcent affords, in a narrow ſpace, each variety of ſoil and cli- 
mate, from the Holy Cedars, erect under the weight of ſnow , to 
the vine, the mulberry, and the olive trees of. the fruitful valley. 
In the twelfth century, the Maronites, abjuring the Monothelite 
error, were reconciled to the Latin churches of Antioch and Rome 

and the ſame alliance has been frequently renewed by the ee 
of the popes and the diſtreſs of the Syrians. But it may reaſonably 
be queſtioned, whether their union has ever been perfect or ſincere ; 
and the learned Maronites of the college -of Rome have vainly la- 
boured to . their anceſtors from the guilt of hereſy and 


ſchiſm ** 


IV. "Since the age of Conſtantine, the ARMEN1ANs *'” had ſig- 
naliſed their attachment to the religion and empire of the Chriſtians. 


36 Tn the laſt century twenty large cedars 


© ftill remained (Voyage de la Roque, tom. i. 


p. 68—76.) ; at preſent they are reduced to 
four or five (Volney, tom. i. p. 264.). Theſe 
trees, ſo famous in ſcripture, were guarded 
by excommunication : the wood was ſparingly 
Nia for ſmall croſſes, &c.; an annual 
maſs was chaunted under their ſhade; and 
they were endowed by the Syrians with a ſen- 
| fitive power of erecting their branches to re- 
pel the ſnow, to which mount Libanus is 
leſs faithful than it is painted by Tacitus: 
inter ardores opacum fidumque nivibus—a 
daring metaphor (Hiſt. v. 6.). 

137 The evidence of William of Tyre 
- (Hiſt; in Geſtis Dei per Francos, I. xxli. c. 8. 
. 1022.) is copied or confirmed by Jacques 
. de Vitra (Hiſt. Hieroſolym. I. ii. c. 77. 
p. 1093, 1094.) . But this unnatural league 


47. p. 174—184. tom. ii. 
Ia the ancient part he copies the prejudices 


The 


expired with the power of the Franks; and 


Abulpharagius (who died in 1286) conſiders 
the Maronites as a ſect of Monothelites (Bi- 
bliot. Orient. tom. ii. p. 292.) 

735 I find a deſcription and hiſtory of the 
Maronites in the Voyage de la Syrie et du 
Mont Liban par La Roque (2 vols. in 12m», 
Amſterdam, 1723; particularly tom. i. p. 42 
p. 10—120.). 


of Nairon and the other Maronites of Rome, 


which Aſſemannus is afraid to renounce, and 


aſhamed to ſupport. Jablonſki (Inſtitut. Hiſt. 
Chriſt. tom. iii. p. 186.), Niebuhr (Voyage 
de PArabie, &c. tom. ii. p. 346. 370—381.), 
and, above all, the judicious Volney (Voyage 
en Egypte et en Syrie, tom. it. p. 8—31, 
Paris, 1787), may be conſulted. 


139 'The — of the Armenians is briefly 
deſcribed 
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o HA f. The difordevs of their country, and their ignorance of the Greek 


XL VII. 


——— tongue, prevented their clergy from aſſiſting at the ſynod of Chal- 


cedon, and they floated eighty-four years in a ſtate of indiffer- 

ence or ſuſpenſe, till their vacant faith was finally occupied by the 
miſſionaries of Julian of Halicarnaſſus, who in Egypt, their com- 
mon exile, had been vanquiſhed by the arguments or the influence 
of his rival Severus, the Monophyſite patriarch of Antioch. The 
Armenians alone are the pure diſciples of Eutyches, an unfortunate 


parent, who has been renounced by the greater part of his ſpiritual 


progeny. They alone perſevere in the opinion, that the manhood 
of Chriſt was created, or exiſted without creation, of a divine and 
incorruptible ſubſtance. Their adverſaries reproach them with the 


adoration of a phantom; and they retort the accuſation, by deriding 


or execrating the blaſphemy of the Jacobites, who impute to the 
Godhead the vile infirmities of the fleſh, even the natural effects of 
nutrition and digeſtion. The religion of Armenia could not derive 
much glory from the learning or the power of its inhabitants. The 
royalty expired with the origin of their ſchiſm, and their Chriſtian 
kings, who aroſe and fell in the thirteenth century on the confines 
of Cilicia, were the clients of the Latins and the vaſſals of the 
Turkiſh ſultan of Iconium. The helpleſs nation has ſeldom been 
permitted to enjoy the tranquillity of ſervitude. From the earlieſt 
period to the preſent hour, Armenia has been the theatre of perpe- 


deſcribed: by La Croze (Hiſt. du Chriſt. de 
PEthiope & de VArmenie, p. 269—402.). 
He refers to the great Armenian Hiftory of 
Galanus (3 vols. in fol. Rome, 1650 —1661), 
and commends the ſtate of Armenia in the 


iii volume of the Nouveaux Memoires des 
Miſſions du Levant. The work of a Jeſuit 


' muſt have ſterling merit when it is praiſed by 


La Croze. 
149 The ſchiſm of the Armenians is placed 
84 years after the council of Chalcedon (Pa- 


„3K WB ns — — 


gi, Critica, ad A. D. 535). It was conſum- 
mated at the end of ſeventeen years; and it 
is from the year of Chriſt 552 that we date 


the æra of the Armenians (l' Art de verifier 
les Dates, p. xxxv.). 


*+* The ſentiments and ſuceeſs of Julian of 
Halicarnaſſus may be ſeen in Liberatus (Brev. 
c. 19.) Renaudot (Hiſt. Patriarch. Alex. 
p- 132-.303-), and Aſſemannus (Bibliot. Ori- 


ent. tom. ii. Diſſertat. de Monophyſitis, 


P. viii. P · 286.) . 
tual 
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tual war ; the lands between Tauris and Erivan were diſpeopled by 
the cruel policy of the Sophies; and myriads of Chriſtian families 
were tranſplanted, to periſh or to propagate in the diſtant provinces 
of Perſia, Under the rod of oppreſſion, the zeal of the Armenians 
is fervent and intrepid: they have often preferred the crown of 
martyrdom to the white turban of Mahomet; they devoutly hate 
the error and idolatry of the Greeks ; and their tranſient union with 
the Latins is not leſs devoid of truth, than the thouſand biſhops 
whom their patriarch offered at the feet of the Roman pontiff . 
The catholic or patriarch of the Armenians reſides in the monaſtery 
of Ekmiaſin, three leagues from Erivan. Forty: ſeven archbiſhops, 
each of whom may claim the obedience of four or ſive ſuffragans, 
are conſecrated by his hand; but the far greater part are only titular 
prelates, who dignify with their preſence and ſervice the ſimplicity 
of his court. As ſoon as they have performed the liturgy, they 
cultivate the garden; and our biſhops will hear with ſurpriſe, that 
the auſterity of their life encreaſes i in juſt proportion to the elevation 
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of their rank. In the fourſcore thouſand towns or villages of his 


ſpiritual empire, the patriarch receives a ſmall and voluntary tax 
from each perſon above the age of fifteen ; but the annual amount 
of ſix hundred thouſand crowns is inſufficient to ſupply the inceſſant 
demands of charity and tribute. Since the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury, the Armenians have obtained a large and lucrative ſhare of the 
commerce of the Faſt : in their return from Europe, the caravan 


uſually halts in the neighbourhood of Erivan, the altars are enriched 


with the fruits of their patient induſtry ; and the faith of Eutyches is 


preached in their recent congregations of Barbary and Poland . 
V. In 


142 See a remarkable ſact of the xii'® cen- had gloried in the converſion of the Arme- 
tury in the Hiſtory of Nicetas Choniates nians—azrgevn onuepor opodeZuc. 
(p. 258.). Yet three hundred years before, * The travelling Armenians are in the 
Photius (Epiſtol. ii. p. 49. edit. Montacul) way of every traveller, and their mother 
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V. In the reſt of the Roman empire, the deſpotiſm of the prince 
might eradicate or filence the ſectaries of an obnoxious creed. But 
the ſtubborn temper of the Egyptians maintained their oppoſition to 
the ſynod of Chalcedon, and the policy of Juſtinian condeſcended 
to expect and to ſeize the opportunity of diſcord. The Monophy= 
ſite church of Alexandria ** was torn by the diſputes of the corrup- 
tibles and incorruptibles, and on the death of the patriarch, the two 
factions upheld their reſpective candidates. Gaian was the diſ- 
ciple of Julian, Theodoſius had been the pupil of Severus: the 
claims of the former were ſupported by the conſent of the monks 
and ſenators, the city and the province; the latter depended on the 
priority of his ordination, the favour of the empreſs Theodora, and 
the arms of the eunuch Narſes, which might have been uſed in more 
honourable warfare. The exile of the popular candidate to Car- 
thage and Sardinia, inflamed the ferment of Alexandria; and after 


a ſchiſm of one hundred and ſeventy years, the Gaianites ſtill revered 


the memory and doctrine of their founder. The ſtrength of num- 
bers and of diſcipline was tried in a deſperate and bloody conflict; 
the ſtreets were filled with the dead bodies of citizens and ſoldiers ; 
the pious women, aſcending the roofs of their houſes, ſhowered down 


every ſharp or ponderous utenſil on the heads of the enemy; and 


the final victory of Narſes was owing to the flames, with which he 
waſted the third capital of the Roman world. But the lieutenant 
of Juſtinian had not conquered in the cauſe of an heretic ; Theodo- 


ſius himſelf was ſpeedily though gently removed ; and Paul of Tanis, 


church is on the high-road between Conſtan- *4+* The hiſtory of the Alexandrian patri- 


tinople and Iſpahan : for their preſent ſtate, archs, from Dioſcorus to Benjamin, is taken 
ſee Fabricius (Lux Evangelii, &c. e. xxxviii. from Renaudot (p. 114—164.) ard the ſe- 
p. 40-5 .), Olearius (I. iv. c. 40.), Chardin cond tome of the Annals of Eutychius. 

(vol. ii. p. 232. ), Tournefort (lettre xx.), and, 8 Liberat. Brev. c. 20. 23. Vigor. 


above all, Tavernier (tom. 1. p. 28—37. 510 Chron. p. 329, 330. Procop. Anecdot. 
—518.), that rambling jeweller, who had read c. 26, 27. | 


nothing, but had ſeen ſo much and ſo well. 
7 an 
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an orthodox monk, was raiſed to the throne of Athanaſius. The 
powers of government were ſtrained in his ſupport; he might ap- 
point or diſplace the dukes and tribunes of Egypt; the allowance of 
bread which Diocletian had granted, was ſuppreſſed, the churches 
were ſhut, and a nation of ſchiſmatics was deprived at once of their 
ſpiritual and carnal food. In his turn, the tyrant was excommuni- 
cated by the zeal and revenge of the people; and none except his 
ſervile Melchites would ſalute him as a man, a Chriſtian, or a biſhop. 
Yet ſuch is the blindneſs of ambition, that, when Paul was expelled 
on a charge of murder, he ſolicited, with a bribe of ſeven hundred 
pounds of gold, his reſtoration to the ſame ſtation of hatred and 
ignominy. His ſucceſſor Apollinaris entered the hoſtile city in 
military array, alike qualified for prayer or for battle. His troops, 
under arms, were diſtributed through the ſtreets; the gates of the 
cathedral were guarded, and a choſen band was ſtationed in the 
choir to defend the perſon of their chief. He ſtood erect on his 
throne, and throwing aſide the upper garment of a warrior, ſuddenly 
appeared before the eyes of the multitude in the robes of patriarch 
of Alexandria. Aſtoniſhment held them mute; but no ſooner had 
Apollinaris begun to read the tome of St. Leo, than a volley of 
curſes, and invectives, and ſtones, aſſaulted the odious miniſter of the 
emperor and the ſynod. A charge was inſtantly ſounded by the 
ſucceſſor of the apoſtles ; the ſoldiers waded to their knees in blood; 
and two hundred thouſand Chriſtians are ſaid to have fallen by the 
ſword: an incredible account, even if it be extended from the 
ſlaughter of a day'to the eighteen years of the reign of Apollinaris. 


Two ſucceeding patriarchs, Eulogius'® and John“, laboured in the 
converſion 
oppoſite aſſertions of St. Leo are equally true, 


14 Eulogius, who had been a monk of 
Antioch, was more conſpicuous for ſubtlety 
than eloquence. He proves that the enemies 
of the faith, the Gaianites and Theodoſians, 
ought not to be reconciled ; that the ſame pro- 
poſition may be orthodox in the mouth of St. 
Cyril, heretical in that of Severus; that the 


&C. 


41 2 


His writings are no longer extant, ex- 
cept in the Extracts of Photius, who had 
peruſed them with care and ſatis faction, 
cod. Ccviii. cexxv, CCXXVI, ccxxvii. CCXXX. 
celxxx. 

147 See the life of John the eleemoſy nary 
by 
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C HA P. converſion of heretics, with arms and arguments more worthy of 


2 


John, 
A. D. 609. 


Their ſepara- 
tion and de- 
cay. 


polis in Cyprus, whoſe Greek text, eĩther loſt 
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their evan gelical profeſſion. The theological knowledge of Eulogius 
was diſplayed in many a volume, which magnified the errors of 


Eutyches and Severus, and attempted to reconcile the ambiguous 


language of St. Cyril with the orthodox creed of pope Leo and the 
fathers of Chalcedon. The bounteous alms of John the eleemoſy- 
nary were dĩctated by ſuperſtition, or benevolence, or policy. Seven 
thouſand five hundred poor were maintained at his expence; on 


his acceſſion, he found eight thouſand pounds of gold in the treaſury 


of the church; he collected ten thouſand from the liberality of the 
faithful ; yet the primate could boaſt in his teſtament, that he left 
behind him no more than the third part of the ſmalleſt of the ſilver 
coins. The churches of Alexandria were delivered to the Catholics, 


the religion of the Monophyſites was proſcribed in Egypt, and a law | 


was revived which excluded the natives from the honours and emo- 
luments of the Rate. 


A more important conqueſt ſtill remained, of the patriarch, the 
oracle and leader of the Egyptian church. Theodoſius had reſiſted 
the threats and promiſes of Juſtinian with the ſpirit of an apoſtle 
or an enthuſiaſt. Such,” replied the patriarch, were the offers 
of the tempter when he ſhewed the kingdoms of the earth. But 
« my foul is far dearer to me than life or dominion. The churches 
« are in the hands of a prince who can kill the body ; but ray con- 
« ſcience i is my own; and in exile, poverty, or chains, I will ſted- 
« faſtly adhere to the faith of my holy predeceſſors, Athanaſius, 
“ Cyril, and Dioſcorus. Anathema to the tome of Leo and the 
&« ſynod of Chalcedon! Anathema to all who embrace their creed ! 
Anathema to them now and for evermore ! Naked came I out of 
« my mother's womb, naked ſhall I deſcend into the grave. Let 


by his contemporary Leontius, biſhop of Nea- Ne g. ). Pagi (Critica, tom. ii. p- 763) and 


Fabricius (I. v. c. 11. tom. vii. p. 454.) have 


or hidden, is reflected in the Latin verſion of made ſome critical obſervations. 


Baronius (A. D. 610, N* 9. A. D. 620, 


« thoſe 
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thoſe who love God, follow me and ſeck their falyation.” Aſter © H A r. 


comforting his brethren, he embarked for Conſtantinople, and fuſs» A 
tained, in fix ſucceſſive interviews, the almoſt irreſiſtible weight of 
the royal preſence. His opinions were favourably entertained in the 
Palace and the city; the influence of Theodora aſſured him a ſafe 
conduct and honourable diſmiſſion; and he ended his days, though 
not on the throne, yet in the boſom, of his native country. On the 
news of his death, Apollinaris indecently feaſted the nobles and the 
clergy; but his joy was checked by the intelligence of a new elec- 
tion; and while he enjoyed the wealth of Alexandria, his rivals 
reigned in the monaſteries of Thebais, and were maintained by the 
voluntary oblations of the people. A perpetual ſucceſſion of pa- 
- triarchs aroſe from the aſhes of Theodoſius; and the Monophyſite 
churches of Syria and Egypt were united by the name of Jacobites 
and the communion of the faith. But the ſame faith, which has 
been confined to a narrow ſect of the Syrians, was diffuſed over the 
maſs of the Egyptian or Coptic nation ; who, almoſt unanimouſly, 
rejected the decrees of the ſynod of Chalcedon. A thouſand years 
were now elapſed ſince Egypt had ceaſed to be a kingdom, ſince 
the conquerors of Aſia and Europe had trampled on the ready necks 
of a people, whoſe ancient wiſdom and power aſcends beyond the 
records of hiſtory. The conflict of zeal and perſecution rekindled 
ſome ſparks of their national ſpirit. They abjured, with a foreign 
Hereſy, the manners and language of the Greeks: every Melchite, 
in their eyes, was a ſtranger, every Jacobite a citizen; the alliance 
of marriage, the offices of humanity, were condemned as a deadly 
fin ; the natives renounced all allegiance to the emperor ; and his 
orders, at a diſtance from Alexandria, were obeyed only under the 
preſſure of military force. A generous effort might have redeemed 
the religion and liberty of Egypt, and her ſix hundred monaſteries 
might have poured forth their myriads of holy warriors, for whom 
death ſhould have no terrors, ſince life had no comfort or delight. 
7 But 
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But experience has proved the diſtinction of active and pallive 


courage; the fanatic who endures without a groan the torture of the 


rack or the ſtake, would tremble and fly before the face of an armed 
enemy. The puſillanimous temper of the Egyptians could only 


hope for a change of maſters; the arms of Choſroes depopulated the 


land, yet under his reign the Jacobites enjoyed a ſhort and preca- 


rious reſpite. The victory of Heraclius renewed and aggravated 
the perſecution, and the patriarch again eſcaped from Alexandria to 


the deſert. In his flight, Benjamin was encouraged by a voice, 
which bad him expect, at the end of ten years, the aid of a foreign 
nation, marked like the Egyptians themſelves with the ancient rite 
of circumciſion. The character of theſe deliverers, and the nature 
of the deliverance, will be hereafter explained; and I ſhall ſtep over 
the interval of eleven centuries to obſerve the preſent miſery of the 
Jacobites of Egypt. The populous city of Cairo affords a reſidence 
or rather a ſhelter for their indigent patriarch, and a remnant of ten 
biſhops : forty monaſteries have ſurvived the inroads of the Arabs ; 
and the progreſs of ſervitude and apoſtaſy have reduced the Coptic 
nation to the deſpicable number of twenty-five or thirty thouſand 
families“; a race of illiterate beggars, whoſe only conſolation is 
derived from the ſuperior wretchedneſs of the Greek patriarch and 


his diminutive congregation '”, 


1453 This number is taken from the curious 


Recherches ſur les Egyptiens et les Chinois 


(tom. ii. p. 192, 193-), and appears more 
probable than the 600,000 ancient, or 15,000 
modern, Copts of Gemelli Carren. Cyril 
Lucar, the proteſtant patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, laments that thoſe heretics were ten 
times more numerous than his orthodox 
Greeks, ingeniouſly applying the Toa: vw 
F:xaF5 0:vaicro 0619520 of Homer (Iliad ii. 
128.), the moſt perfect expreſſion of con- 
tempt (Fabric. Lux Evangelii, 740. ). 

149 The hiſtory of the Copts, their religion, 
manners, &c. may be found in the Abbe Re- 


naudot's motley work, neither a tranſlation 
nor an original; the Chronicon Orientale 
of Peter, a Jacobite; in the two verſions 
of Abraham Ecchellenſis, Paris, 1651; 
and John Simon Aſſeman, Venet. 1729. 
Theſe annals deſcend no lower than the xiiith 
century. The more recent accounts muſt be 
ſearched for in the travellers into Egypt, and 
the Nouveaux Memoires des Miſſions de Le- 
vant. . In the laſt century, Joſeph Abudacnus, 
a native of Cairo, publiſhed at Oxford, in 
thirty pages, a flight Hiſtoria Jacobitarum, ' 
147. poſt 150, | 
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VI. The Coptic patriarch, a rebel to tlie Cæſars, or a ſlave to t 
ſtill gloried in the filial obedience of the kings of Nubia and 
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Ethiopia. He repaid their homage by magnifying their greatneſs; ; and Apyss1x1- 
it was boldly aſſerted that they could bring into the field an hundred 
thouſand horſe, with an equal number of camels ; that their hand 
could pour or reſtrain the waters of the Nile“; and the peace and 
plenty of Egypt was obtained, even in this world, by the interceſſion 


of the patriarch. 


In exile at Conſtantinople, Theodeſius recom- 


mended to his patroneſs the converſion of the black nations of 
Nubia , from the tropic of Cancer to the confines of Abyſſinia. 


Her deſign was ſuſpected and emulated by the more orthodox em- 


peror. The rival miſhonaries, a Melchite and a Jacobite, embarked 
at the ſame time; but the empreſs, from a motive of love or fear, 
was more effectually obeyed ; and the Catholic prieſt was detained by 
the preſident of Thebais, while the king of Nubia and his court were 
haſtily baptiſed in the faith of Dioſcorus. The tardy envoy of Juſti- 
nian was received and diſmiſſed with honour ; but when he accuſed 
the hereſy and treaſon of the Egyptians, the negro convert was in- 
ſtructed to reply that he would never abandon his brethren the true 
believers, to the perſecuting miniſters of the ſynod of Chalcedon. 


During ſeveral ages, the biſhops 


159 About the year 737. See Renaudot, 
Hiſt. Patriarch. Alex. p. 221, 222. Elma» 
cin,. Hiſt. Saracen. p. 99. : 

1 Ludolph, Hiſt. ZEthiopic. et Comment. 
I. i. . 8. Renaudot, Hiſt. Patriarch. Alex. 
p. 480, &c. This opinion, introduced into 
Egypt and Europe by the arijfice of the Copts, 
the pride of the Abyſſinians, the fear and 
ignorance of the Turks and Arabs, has not 
even the ſemblance of truth. The raing of 
Ethiopia do not, in the encreaſe of the 
Nile, conſult the will of the monarch. 
If the river approaches at Napata, within 
three days journey of the Red Sea (fe 
d'Anville's Maps), a canal that ſhould di- 
vert its courſe would demand, and moſt 


7 


of Nubia were named and conſe- 


probably ſurpaſs, the power of the Cæſars. 

*52 The Abyſſinians, who til] preſerve the 
features and olive complexion of the Arabs, 
afford a proof that two thouſand years are 
not ſufficient to change the colour of the hy- 
man race, The Nubians, an African race, 
are pure negroes, as black as thoſe cf Sene- 
gal or Congo, with flat nofes, thick lips, and 
weolly bair (Buffon, Hiſt. Naturelle, tom. v. 
p. 117. 143, 144. 166. 219. edit. in 1299, 
Paris, 1769). The ancients beheld, without 
much atten.yion, the extraordinary phænome- 
non which has exercifed the philoſophers aud 
theologians of mcdern times. 

+53 Afﬀeman, Bibliot, Orient. tom. i. 
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cited by the Jacobite 


triarch af Alcundtls as late as the twelfth 
century, Chriſtianity prevailed; and ſome rites, ſome ruins, are ſtill 


viſible in the ſavage towns of Sennaar and Dongola . But the 
Nubians at length executed their threats of returning to the worſhip 
of idols; the climate required the indulgence of polygamy, and they 
have finally preferred the triumph of the Koran to the abaſement of 
the Croſs. A metaphyſical religion may appear too refined for the 
capacity of the negro race: yet a black or a parrot might be taught 
to repeat the words of the Chalcedonian or Monophyſite creed. 


Chriſtianity was more deeply rooted in the Abyſſinian empire; 


and, although the correſpondence has been ſometimes interrupted 
above ſeventy or an hundred years, the mother- church of Alex- 
andria retains her colony in a ſtate of perpetual pupillage. Seven 
biſhops once compoſed the Æthiopic ſynod : had their number 


amounted to ten, they might have elected an independent primate, 


and one of their kings was ambitious of promoting his brother to 
the eccleſiaſtical throne. But the event was foreſeen, the encreaſe 
was denied ; the epiſcopal office has been gradually confined to the 
abuna **, the head and author of the Abyſlinian prieſthood ; the 
patriarch ſupplies each vacancy with an 'Egyptian monk ; and the 
character of a ſtranger appears more venerable in the eyes of the 
people, leſs dangerous in thoſe of the monarch. In the ſixth cen- 
tury, when the ſchiſm of Egypt was confirmed, the rival chiefs, with 
their patrons, Juſtinian and Theodora, ſtrove to outſtrip each other 


in the conqueſt of a remote and independent province. The in- 


' x54 The Chriſtianity of the Nubians, 
A. D. 1153, is atteſted by the ſheriff al Edri- 
fi, falſely deſcribed under the name of the 
Nubian geographer (p. 18.), who repre- 


| ſents them as a nation of Jacobites. The 
' rays of hiſtorical light that twinkle in the 
Hiſtory of Renaudot (p. 178. 220224. 281 


— 286. 405. 434. 45 1. 464.) are all previous 
to this æra. See the modern ſtate in the Let. 


tres Edifiantes (Recueil, iv.) and Buſching 


** 


(tom. ix. p. 152 — 159. par Berenger). 
The abuna is improperly dignified by 
the Latins with the title of patriarch. The 
Abyſſinians acknowledge only the four patri- 
archs, and their chief is no_more than a me- 
tropolitan or national primate (Ludol ph. Hiſt. 
Zchiopic. et Comment. I. iii. c. 7.). The 
ſeven biſhops of Renaudot (p. 511. ), who 
exiſted A. P. 1131, are unknown to the hiſ- 


torian. 
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aa of the epicls was again viforious, and the pious Theodora 
has eſtabliſhed in that ſequeſtered church the faith and diſcipline of 
the Jacobites . Encompaſſed on all ſides by the enemies of their 
religion, the Echiopians ſlept near a thouſand years, forgetful of 
the world, by whom they were forgotten. They were awakened by 
the Portugueſe, who, turning the ſouthern promontory of Africa, 
appeared in India and the Red Sea, as if they had deſcended through 
the air from a diſtant planet. In the firſt moments of their inter- 
view, the ſubjects of Rome and Alexandria obſerved the reſem- 
blance, rather than the difference, of their faith; and each nation ex- 
pected the moſt important benefits from an alliance with their 
Chriſtian brethren. In their lonely fituation, the Æthiopians had 
almoſt relapſed into the ſavage life. Their veſlels, which had traded 
to Ceylon, ſcarcely preſumed to navigate the rivers of Africa; the 
ruins of Axume were deſerted, the nation was ſgattered in villages, 


and the emperor, a pompous name, was content, both in peace and 


war, with the immoveable reſidence: of a camp. Conſcious of their 
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1525 1550, 
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own indigence, the Abyſſinians had formed the rational project of 


importing the arts and ingenuity of Europe; and their ambaſſadors 
at Rome and Liſbon were inſtructed to ſolicit a colony of ſmiths, 
carpenters, tilers, maſons, printers, ſurgeons, and phyſicians, for the 
uſe of their country. But the public danger ſoon called for the in- 
ſtant and effectual aid of arms and ſoldiers, to defend an unwarlike 
people from the Barbarians who ravaged the inland country, and 
the Turks and Arabs who advanced from the ſea-coaſt in more for- 
midable array. Ethiopia was ſaved by four hundred and fifty Por- 
1556 ] know not why Aſſemannus (Bibliot,, mind of Ludolphus was a perfe& blank. 
Orient. tom. 11. p. 384.) ſhould call in queſ- 7 Ludolph. Hiſt. Ethiop. 1. iv. c. 5 
tion theſe probable miſſions of Fheodora into The moſt neceſſary arts are now exerciſed by 


Nubia and Zthiopia. The ſlight notices of the Jews, and the foreign trade is in the hands 
Abyſſinia till the year 1500 are ſupplied by of the Armenians. What Gregory princi- 


Renaudot (p. 336—341. 381, 382. 405. 443, pally admired and envied was the induſtry of 


Kc. 452. 456. 463. 475+ 480. 511. 525. Europe artes et opificia, 
559564.) from the Coptic writers. The 
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. He r. tugueſe, ho diſplayed i in the field the native valour of Efiropeans, 
— | and the artificial powers of thg muſquet and cannon. In à moment 
„ of terror, the emperor had promiſed to reconcile himſelf and his 


ſubjects to the Catholic faith ; a Latin patriarch repreſented the ſu- 
premacy of the pope ; che empire, enlarged in a tenfold propor- 
tion, was ſuppoſed to Senn more gold than the mines of America; 0 
and the wildeſt hopes of avarice and zeal were built on the * 
ſubmiſſio of the Chriſtians of Africa. 
Miffen of | But the vows which pain had extorted, were „ Rule on he re- 
AD. 1555, turn of health. The Abyflinians ſtill adhered with unſhaken con- 
+. Rtancy to the Monophyſite faith; their languid belief was inflamed 
by the exerciſe of diſpute; they branded the Latins with the names 
of Arians and Neſtorians, and imputed the adoration of four gods, 
| 1 to thoſe who ſeparated the two natures of Chriſt. Fremona, a place 
of worſhip, or rather of exile, was aſſigned to the Jeſuit miſſionaries. 
Their {kill in the liberal and mechanic arts, their theological learn- 
ing, and the decency of their manners, inſpired a barren eſteem ; 
but they were not endowed with the gift of miracles '*?, and they 
vainly ſolicited-a reinforcement of European troops. The patience ; 
and dexterity of forty years, at length obtained a more favourable 
audience, and two emperors of Abyſſinia were perſuaded that Rome 
could enſure the temporal and everlaſting happineſs: of her votaries. 
The firſt of theſe royal converts loſt his crown and his life; and the 
rebel army was ſanctified by the abuna, who hurled an anathema 
at the apoſtate, and abſolved his ſubjects from their oath of fidelity. 


5 John Bermudez, whoſe relation, print- ful (Ludolph. Comment. Ne 101. p. 473.) 
ed at Liſpon, 1569, was tranſlated into * Religio Romana... . nec precibus pa- 
Engliſh by Purchas (Pilgrims, I. vii. c. 7. trum nec miraculis ab ipfis editis ſuffulcieba- 
p. 1149, &c.), and from thence into French tur, is the uncontradicted aſſurance of the- 
by La Croze (Chriſtianiſme d'Ethiopie, devout emperor Suſneus to his patriarch Men- 
p. 92—265.). The piece is curious; but dez (Ludolph. Comment. Ne 126. p. 529.); 
the author may be ſuſpected of deceiving and ſuch aſſurances ſhould be precioully kept 
Abyflinia, Rome, and Portugal. His title as an antidote againſt * marvellous le- 
to the rank of patriarch is dark and doubt- gends. | 
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Suſneus, who aſcended the throne under the name of Segued, and 
more vigorouſly proſecuted the pigus enterpriſe of his kinſman. 
After the amuſement of ſome unequal combats between the Jeſutts 
and his literate prieſts, the emperor declared himſelf a proſelyte to 
the {ynod of Chalcedon, preſuming that his clergy and people would . 
embrace without delay the religion of their prince. e liberty of 
choice was ſucceeded by a law, which,impoſed, under pain of death, 
the belief of the two natures of Chriſt: the Abyſſinians were en- 


5 joined to work and to play on the Sabbath; and Segued, in the face 


of Europe and Africa, renounced his connection with the Alex- 
andrian church. A Jeſuit, Alphonſo Mendez, the Catholic patriarch 
of Ethiopia, accepted in the name of Urban VIII. the homage 
and abjuration of his penitent. I confeſs,” ſaid the emperor on 
his knees, I confeſs that the pope is the vicar of Chriſt, the 
« fucceſſor of St. Peter, and the ſovereign of the world. To him 
I ſwear true obedience, and at his feet I offer my perſon and 


kingdom.“ A ſimilar oath was repeated by his ſon, his brother, 


the clergy, the nobles, and even the ladies of the court : the Latin 
patriarch was inveſted with honours and wealth; and his miſſionaries 
erected their churches or citadels in the moſt convenient ſtations of 
the empire. The Jeſuits themſelves deplore the fatal indiſcretion of 
their chief, who forgot the mildneſs of the goſpel and the policy 
of his order, to introduce with haſty violence the liturgy of Rome 
and the inquiſition of Portugal. He condemned the ancient prac- 
tice of circumciſion, which health rather than ſuperſtition had firſt 
invented in the climate of Ethiopia. A new baptiſm, a new ordi- 


nation 


160 Jam aware how tender is the queſtion cains, tom. ii.). 2. That it was practiſed in 
of circomcifion. Yet I will affirm, 1. That Æthiopia long before the introduction of Ju- 


XLVII. 
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Converfion 
of the em- 
Ss 

A. D. 1626. 


the ZEthiopiars have a phyſical reaſon for the daiſm or Chriſtianity (Herodot. J. ii. e. 104. 


circumciſion of males, and even of females. Marſham, Canon Chron. p. 72, 73.) . In- 


(Recherches Philoſophiques ſur les Ameri» ** fantes circumcidunt ob conſuetudinem non 
66 ob 
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a. THE -BxexINE: aud x WM "as 
. * a . . nation was inflicted on the nativgs; rp and: they trembled with lathe 
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Final expul- ' 
fion of the 
Jeſuits, 

A. D. 1632, 
&c. 


—— when the moſt holy. of the dead were torn from their graves, whe 


prieſt. In the defence of their religion and liberty, che Abyflinians ® 


victorious monarch was finally ſubdued by, the conſtancy or the ; 2 


the moſt iNuſtrious'of the living were excommunicated by a foreigm 


roſe in arms with deſperate but unſueceſtful zeal. Flve rebellions =, 
were extinguiſhed in the blood off the inſurgents: two/ abunas were 
ſlain 4 in battle whole legions were ſlaughtered in the field, or ſuffo- 
cated: in their caverns g. and neither merit, nor . nor ſex, could 9. 1 
fare from an ignominious death the enemies of Rome. But .the 


nation, of his mother, of his ſon, and of his moſt faithful friends. 
Segued liſtened to the voice of pity, of reaſon, perhaps of fear and * 
his edict of liberty of conſcience inſtantly revealed the tyranny and 
weakneſs of the Jeſuits. On the death. of his father, Baſilides ex- 
pelled the Latin patriarch, and reſtored to the wiſhes of the nation 
che faith and diſcipline of Egypt. The Monophyſite: churches re- 
ſounded with a ſong of triumph, that the ſheep of Ethiopia were 
« now delivered from the byznas of the Weſt ;” and the gates of 


that ſolitary realm were for ever ſhut againſt the en the 2000 
and the fanaticiſm of Europe 


* * 
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« ob Judaiſmum,” ſays Gregory the Abyſ- ſuits, eſpecially from the General Hiſtory of 
finian prieſt (apud Fabric. Lux Chriſtiana, Tellez, publiſhed in Portugueſe at Conim bra, 
p. 720.). Yet, in the heat of diſpute, the 1660. We might be ſurpriſed at their frank- 
Portugueſe were ſometimes branded with the neſs; but their moſt flagitiobs vice, the ſpirit 


name of ancircumciſed (La Croze, P- 80. 
Ludolph. Hiſt. and Comment. I. iu. c. 1.). 
. 262 The three proteſtant hiſtorians, | Lu- 


_ dolphus (Hiſt. Athiopica, Francofurt. 1681; 


Commentarius, 1691 ; Relatio Nova, &c. 
1693, in folic), Geddes (Church Hiſtory of 
Ethiopia, London, 1696, in 8vo), and La 
Croze (Hift. du Chriſtianiſme d' Ethiopie et 


d' Armenie, La Haye, 1739, in 128, have 
drawn their principal materials from the Je- | 
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of perſecution, was in their eyes the moſt me- 
ritorious virtue. Ludolphus poſſeſſed: ſome, 


though a light, advantage from the ZEthiopic 
language, and the perſonal converſation; of 


Gregory, a free-ſpirited Abyſknian prieſt, 

whom he invited from Rome to the cburt of 
Saxe-Gotha. See the Theologia Ethiopica 
of Gregory, in ran Lux Ea gelii 
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